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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here offered to the learners of German is intended 
to serve a doable purpose. It is to be a thoroughly practical book, 
leading the beginner in German, according to the newest and best 
method of acquiring the practical use of foreign languages, from the 
very commencement on to the perfect use of German in conversation, 
translation, and writing, either with or without the aid of a teacher ; 
and it is to be a complete system of German grammar, according to the 
latest discoveries and views in grammatical science, — complete at least 
as far as a correct and elegant use of German can be mastered by 
the aid of a grammar, — with a diligent regard to the German equiv- 
alents for English idioms. 

There are a considerable number of German Grammars before 
the public ; and among them are several that deserve no slight 
praise on account of the scholarship and practical utility they exhibit. 
We feel under obligation especially to mention the following: — 
1 . Heilner's (The Grammar of the German Language, philosophically 
developed, London, 1841, new issue, 1851), a work full of indepen- 
dent and philosophically digested learning. 2. K. F. Becker's (pub- 
lished by his son, Mr. Bernh. Becker, in Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
London, 1841, second edition, 1845), — a work whose merits no one 
that is conversant with grammatical matters will doubt for a moment. 
3. Aue's (Grammar of the German Language, London and Edin- 
burgh, Chambers, 1853), a meritorious work, based entirely upon 
Becker's system, and more complete with regard to details and to An- 
glicisms and Germanisms even than Becker's. 4. Glaiibensklee's 
(Synthetic Grammar of the German Language, New York, Ivison and 
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Phinney, 1857), a scientific abridgment of the principles of German 
grammar, devised to complete Woodbury's series of German text- 
books. All tbese works, and many more of lesser note, follow the 
synthetic or scientific method of grammar, and are therefore, however 
great their merits in this respect may be, useful only to such pupils as 
abeady understand the elements of German, and those of grammar 
in general, from their previous acquaintance with and study of other 
foreign languages. 

It is a merit of Woodbury in this country conclusively to have 
shown that the scientific or theoretical way of teaching a foreign 
language, when exclusively practised, is too tedious to attract the 
youthful mind, too slow of progress to reach its aim, and too much at 
variance with our improved modern system of instruction. The 
youth must learn foreign languages, more or less, in the same natural 
way in which he acquires his own mother tongue. He must begin 
with hearing it spoken in simple, then in more difiicult and compound 
sentences; he must learn to understand them by analyzing and re- 
composing them into other sentences and periods. The pupil must 
learn at the same time to understand the foreign language when 
spoken, and to speak it himself, to read and translate the foreign 
tongue fluently into his mother tongue, and to write it like his own. 
This was the aim of Woodbury. But his system is carried too far. 
There are too many practical lessons, and consequently too long 
a preparatory period is required for the pupil to learn to translate and 
read German books, to converse in the language, and to master its 
grammatical construction. Besides, the examples chosen to illustrate 
the rules are often tedious and meaningless, and the thinking or anar 
lyzing faculty of the human mind is too little called into activity. 

Among those who know Mager's merits in relation to the theory of 
the true method of learning foreign languages, there can be no. doubt 
that there is but one system possible, — the practico-theoretical system, 
as hinted at by OUendorf, Ahn, and Woodbury, and as perfected by 
Mager, and even further simplified in the present work. The begin- 
ning is made with an eminently practical course ; the pupil hears the 
foreign language spoken and sees it written in a series of sentences 
that form a methodical gradation from the simplest and easiest to the 
more difficult and compounded. It is of importance that this course 
should not be prolonged beyond twenty-four lessons, at least not with 
able pupils; and that the latter should find themselves competent, at 
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the end of this course, to translate a foreign book, and to understand 
little stories when told in the foreign language, and to repeat them in 
the same. This point once gained, everything is gained; the pupil 
feels already his rapid proficiency, and consequently a lively interest 
in exerting his ovrn powers, and in studying the foreign language for 
himself. He can help himself along, even without a teacher, and he 
will progress much more rapidly than common pupils. He is now 
able to understand a scientific or merely theoretical grammar, and to 
study it with profit. 

For this purpose it is indispensable that the first or practical course 
should be well elaborated, so as to comprise all the important forms 
and syntactical rules of the language, and to be in itself a complete 
Grammar with the omission of all cumbersome details, and that all 
these forms and rules should be embodied in short sentences, that may 
be committed to memory together with the correct pronunciation of 
the teacher. The pupil must be made to read and to translate the 
sentences of each lesson, beginning with the very first, the teacher con- 
fining himself to corrections ; after translation comes Analysis, so that 
the pupil may point out the meaning of each word, as well as the 
grammatical form and rule embodied in it. When reading, translating, 
and analyzing has been repeated, if necessary even a second time, 
the pupil is prepared to compose new sentences from the elements of 
those given, the teacher confining himself to corrections and a few sug- 
gestions, or to furnishing the pupil with a small number of new words, 
that enable him to frame as many new sentences from the elements of 
those first given as possible. No new lesson should be commenced 
before the preceding one is fully mastered. Each following lesson 
should be calculated to repeat the elements of the previous ones as 
often as possible. If this method is consistently carried out, and if the 
teacher is never satisfied with a lesson imperfectly recited, a rule im- 
perfectly understood, a false pronunciation, etc., he may be morally 
sure that twenty-four lessons will bring his pupil or pupils to a certain 
facility in translating from the foreign into the mother tongue,, and vice 
versa, in reading all easy books, in understanding all little tales or de- 
scriptions in the foreign tongue when spoken, and in being able to 
repgat them. The second course may then begin. 

In this Grammar a first course of twenty-four lessons is devised, 
whose efficiency for the purpose mentioned the author knows through 
his own experience as a practical teacher. Nay, his experience has 
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taught him that even as many as twenty-four lessons are not indispen- 
sable, and that the task may be performed with able pupils in sixteen 
lessons. The first ten sentences of each lesson are those to be trans- 
lated, read, analyzed, repeated, and finally committed to merijory by 
the pupil; the subsequent grammatical remarks are mere sug- 
gestions for the teacher, or for the abler pupil who wishes to learn ^ 
German for himself without the advantage of the aid of a teacher. 
They contain the rules on grammatical forms and construction embod- 
ied in the sentences. The teacher should not go a step further until 
the pupil has comprehended tlie rules. He may be able to give more 
of them, — he should not give less. There is no real progress in 
learning foreign languages until the pupil understands the reasons for 
each form and each combination of forms implied. No language can be 
perfectly learned without putting in requisition the thinking faculty' 
of the human mind; much less the German, — a language so much 
more difficult than the English. The more fundamental and thorough 
is the foundation of a foreign language in the pupil's mind, the more 
rapid is the systematical progress afterwards. 

The German and English sentences following the grammatical 
remarks of each lesson are to be translated, and care should be taken 
by the teacher to add a number of English sentences to be translated 
into German, formed out of the elements of the first ten sentences, 
perhaps with the addition of a few words if his pupil should not have 
become sufficiently proficient. This is a comparatively easy task for 
a teacher of average ability. 

The second course, as devised by the author, should be a theoretical 
one, continuing at the same time the practical exercises on a larger 
scale. The teacher explains the rules of the Theoretical Part, and 
exercises his pupils in understanding and applying them by English 
sentences to be translated into German. On the other hand, -he 
makes them read and translate easy German reading-matter into 
English, alternately telling them short stories, such as those given in 
the fourth part of this book, and at a later period short descriptions, 
which they must forthwith orally translate into English, and inmaedi- 
ately after, or one lesson later, repeat in German. All mistakes made 
by the pupil should be corrected by referring to the rule ; and at Tie 
end of each lesson, one or two important rules embodied in the reading 
matter, or sinned against in repeating the story, should be illustrated 
by reference to the corresponding section in the Grammar, and by a 
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number of examples to be made on them. The declensions, conjuga- 
tions, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions must be committed to 
memory, by repeating them three or four times a year, and fixed in the 
mind by examples. The teacher should be careful not to crowd the 
memory of his pupils with rules, but to have as many of them as 
they have learned understood fully and deeply impressed. 

The second course should confine itself to Etymology, and not enter 
on the det^s of Syntax, which remains for a third course. Toward 
the end of the second course, translations in wrifeg from choice 
English reading-matter into German, to be corrected by the teacher 
with reference to the paragraphs of the Grammar, should be attempt- 
ed. If no other English book fit for that purpose is at hand, the 
" Fairy Book " will do. Tales, fables, and descriptions should be pre- 
ferred to all other literature. 

The third course should have for its object Syntax, treated in the 
same way as Etymology was in the second. The more diflicult 
German authors should be read and explained by the teacher, in part 
cursorily, in part more fundamentally ; in the latter case the pupils 
have to prepare themselves with Vocabulary and Grammar for the 
task of the lesson, in the former case they have not. The teacher 
should insist that all words met with in translating, and unknown to 
the pupil, be committed to memory, together with the gender of sub- 
stantives. Oral translations from good English writers into German, 
always with reference to the sections of the Grammar, are indispensa- 
ble' to give the pupil a correct and fluent use of the foreign tongue. 
At the same time German conversation must be begun. To carry it 
on so that common platitudes may be avoided, the teacher should select 
a topic for conversation, taken from some German or English classic, 
and by adroit questions oblige the pupils to speak out their own mind 
and to form opinions. The study of language treated in this way, 
becomes one of the best means of developing the thinking faculties 
and propensities, and of correcting the logic of the pupil. From time 
to time those topics of the Grammar that were omitted in the former 
studies as conveying too ^any details, particularly those on the gen- 
der of substantives, on the formation of words, on the construction 
of sentences, the use of the verbals, etc., are introduced, explained, 
and the pupil exercised by means of examples, until, at the end of the 
third course, no topic in the Grammar is left untouched. 

Such pupils, on the other hand, as are constrained by sheer neces- 
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Bity to learn German without the aid of a teacher, and feel competent 
to do so, can profit by this Grammar more than by any other. They 
should by all means have a few pronouncing lessons, and from time to 
time some of their written exercises corrected, by some able German ; 
otherwise they would not have sufficient conversational practice. Still 
they will find in this book the first German Grammar at the same 
time practical and scientifically complete. v 

On this head we must say a few words. Much as has of late 
been done in the science of grammar in general, and in German 
grammar particularly, there is to-day no complete and reliable German 
Grammar, either in the German or in any other language. Becker's 
admirable works, it is true,~have reformed the whole system, and dis- 
closed many facts before overlooked ; but, written, as they are, for 
Germans, they do not mention some very important topics, — for 
instance, with regard to the sex and declension of substantives, the 
arrangement of words, the vast field of Germanisms, and the render- 
ing of English idioms into German. In this respect the present book 
is much fuller than any previous one, and, if not perfect', is at 
least sufficiently complete to enable the attentive pupil to correct 
conclusions according to given analogies. All the lists of excep- 
tions will, by comparison with other Grammars, be found far rich- 
er, and so reliable that the pupil can now, for the first time, know 
where the rule begins and the exceptions end. There are many 
important facts, overlooked in all Granmiars extant, explained and 
stated here for the fii-st time. We need not enlarge upon this ;'the 
careful resider will find it out for himself. 

The author owes sl, great debt of gratitude to the better German 
Grammars named above. On the whole, he has, in compiling this 
book, compared more than twenty existing Grammars. Some things 
that could not be said in a shorter., ajid more forcible or proper man- 
ner, are almost verbatim copied from Becker's English edition, Aue, 
Heilner, and the German editions of Becker. The author has likewise 
derived the whole skeleton of the grammatical system from Becker, to 
whose profound works any English scholar^of German who wishes to 
master it thoroughly must at last apply. He does not expect to 
incur reproach for having done so. This work bears in itself suffi- 
cient evidence of independent studies and views to shield him from 
the charge of plagiarism. Suffice it to say, that his aim was not origi- 
nality, — which is least of all desirable in grammatical science, — but 
usefulness. 
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Some rules are necessarily given, some facts mentioned, twice, or 
even three times, in this book. Each of the three parts — the Practical 
Lessons, the TJieoretical Part, and the Syntax — forms a whole or 
course of instruction in itself, appropriate for three successive classes. 
Many pupils who cannot have J;he benefit of the second and third 
course will thus be enabled nevertheless to carry their practical Ger- 
man studies far enough for their purpose ; many others, who can afford 
to go through the first and second courses, will find in them syntac- 
tical remarks which will enable them to understand even many difii- 
cult German authors, and to carry on German conversation by prac- 
tice with Germans. At the same time, the thorough student, who 
goes over the whole book, will find ample and reliable instruction in 
all the intricacies and difficulties of German Grammar. 

Our thanks are due to Prof. James R. Lowell of Cambridge, to 
Mrs. Julia C. Howe of South Boston, to Mr. Edmund Dana of Bos- 
ton, and to Mr. M. T. Bigelow, the corrector at the University 
Press, for their kind assistance in the English redaction of this work. 

A. DOUAI. 



*ili* Owing to the fact that this work was introduced in several of the pub- 
lic and private institutions of Boston and vicinity before , the printing was 
finished) the Index and the short German Reader at the end do not appear in 
tlie first copies pubhshed. 



ABBEEVIATIONS. 



Sch. fc 


)■ Schiller. 


G. 


' Goethe. 


Wd. 


Wieland. 


Hd. 


' Herder. 


Gell. 


Gellert. 


Hdt. 


' Alex. Humboldt. 


Jac. ' 


' Jacobs. 


Licht. 


' Lichtenberg. 


E. 


Engel. 


Uhl. 


Uhland. 


Luth. ' 


Luther. 


B. 


Bible (Luther's Translation) 


Less. ' 


Lessing. 


Prov. 


Proverb. 


B. 


Burger. 



GEAMMAE. 



INTEODUCTION. 



I. Rejuakks on Peontinciation. 

The German Alphabet consists of the following twenty-six 
Letters : — 



31 


a 


= 


A a 


ah 


^ n 





JV 


n 


enn 


33 


h 


= 


B b 


bay 


D 


= 











e 


c 


=: 





tsay 


5) )) 


^ 


p 


P 


pay 


t) 


i) 


:= 


D d 


day 


Q q 


== 


Q 


1 


koo 


IS. 


e 


= 


E e 


aj 


!ft r 





R 


r 


err 


s 


f 


=: 


F f 


eff 


©f^lff 


:= 


S 


s 


ess 


® 


9 


= 


G 9 


gay 


a; t 


= 


T 


t 


tay 


§ 


^ 


= 


H h 


hah 


U u 


■=. 


U 


u 


00 


3 


i 


=: 


I i 


ee 


as s) 


= 


V 


V 


fow, foYi 


3 


J 


=: 


■/ J 


yot 


as w 


=1 


,V 


w 


vay 


M 


t 


z= 


K k 


kah 


2e y 


— : ' 


X 


X 


iks 


8 


I 


— 


L I 


eU 


g) 9 


= 


T 


y 


ipsUon 


Wt 


m 


= 


M m 


emm 


3 3 


=: 


Z 


« 


tset 



Several of these letters are similar in shape, and care should 
be taken not to confound them. For instance, S and 33 5 
S and @ ; ^R and 31 5 D and Q ) ^ and '% ; f and f ; i) and 9 5 
X and y. 

1. Pronunciation of the Vowels. 
%, a, pronounced always like the French a, or English a iq 
father, are. 
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(£, c, pronounced always like the French e or e, or English e, 

a, in hetter, name. 
3, i, pronounced always like the French i, or English i, e, 

in hit, we. 
D, 0, pronounced always like the French o, or English o in 

rose, more, so. 
It, M, pronounced always like the French ou, or English u in 

bull, full. 
The German 9 (ipsilon) is never used as a consonant, like 
the English y, but is always a vowel. The pronunciation 
is always that of i. It occurs only in words of Greek origin, 
while in German words it has, of late, fallen entirely into 
disuse. 

2. Pronunciation of the Modified Vowels. 

si (3le), ft, is pronounced like the French e, or English ai or 

ay in lair, prayer, or e in there, where. 
6 (Qc)> O/ is pronounced like the French eu, or English e or 

ea in heard, her. 
U (Ue), ii, is pronounced like the French u ; the English have 

nothing like this sound. 

3. Pronunciation of the Diphthongs. 

- 6i, ci, is prpnounfeed like the Enghsh y in my, why, or i in 
line. 

®U, eu, is pronounced like the English oy in boy, or oi in 
oil. • 

%X, flU, is pronounced hke the English ou in home, or ow in 
now, how. 

%X (2leu), Su, is pronounced Uke eu. 

Sit, at, which occurs only in about a dozen substantives, is pro- 
nounced like ei. 
Diphthongs are always long, while all other vowels may be 

long or short. 
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4. Pronuneiaiion of the Simple Consonants. 

SB, t, and ID, b, are pronounced as in English ; 6 in the midst 
of a, word like to, 

S, c, apppars only in foreign words, and is pronounced, before 
5, e, i, 0, 9, like ts (the same as j) ; as in Safar, Seber, 
©icero, S^rug, ©oleflin ; before all other vowels and the 
consonants, like k ; as in Sato, Soncert, Sultur, Srebit. 

5, f, 9)?, m, 91, n, 9), p, Z, t, and 3£, x, are pronounced as in 
English. 

®, g, although pronounced di£Ferently in different portions of 
Germany, should always, by the foreigner, be prondunced 
like the Enghsh ff in garden, geese; this pronunciation 
being e'^^erywhere in Germany easily understood. Ailer 
an n it sounds as in English ; as, tang, long ; ftngen, to siog. 

,§, ]^, is pronounced as in English, but is never mute at the 
commencement of a word, or, as the German Grammar 
calls it, in the Anlaut.* It is not sounded after a t, as in 
t^un, to do, gtut^, flood ; between two vowels, as in fe^crt, 
to see ; or after a vowel, as in ^\i1)n, hen, ^u'^, cow ; 
or after an r, as in 3W)etn, Rhine ; in a word, in the midst 
and at the end of radical syllables and words. 

3, j, (i/ot,) has the same sound as the Enghsh consonant y, in 
1/ear, 3a|r ; yes, ja. 

^, I, is hke the English k; but is never mute before tt. The 
sign cE is a double k. 

£2, (f, is always followed by a u ; qu has the sound of kv. 

St, X, is pronounced like the French and Italian r ; to wit, 
shriller than in English. 

<S, f, g, is pronounced like the English s. There is no differ- 

* In German, that consonant or vowel which begins a radical syllable is 
called " Anlaut," that which terminates a syllable is called '' Auslaut." In 
the word (>5*, bad, the b is, therefore, the " Anlaut," the f( the " Auslaut." 
A radical syllable may have two or more consonants for " Anlaut,'.' lilse SBliit* 
blood, fpringeti, to spring; and two or more "Auslauts," lilte ^Jiiiiftd, punch, 
fpringt, springs; or a double " Auslaut," lilte tamm, lamb, S8(it!,ball, butt, dry. 
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ence between a hard and a soft s, as in French and other 
languages. The letters fl" and p have no sharper pro- 
nunciation than the simple f, but are audible as a double 
s, particularly so the ff, which is only orthographically 
diffefent from ^ {ess-Uet), occurring only between two 
short vowels. 

35, », sounds- Uke/. 

SB, tu, is pronounced like the French and English v; never 
Uke English w. 

3, 3, is pronounced like ts in gets. The letter ^ (tay-tset) is 
nothing but a double 3. 

6. Pronunciation of the Compound Consonants. 

S|, (^, is a guttural, whose pronunciation resembles that of 
the Scotch ch in Loch, in aU cases when it occurs after 
one of the vowels a, 0, U, or au. The pupil must, there- 
fore, refer to a German teacher for the correct pronun- 
ciation. After one of the other vowels (e, i, ei, eu, au) 
or after a consonant it sounds much softer than after 
the above vowels. Before all vowels and consonants 
it sounds like h, and so it sounds when it is followed by 
an [ or 0. 

^^, pf), occurs only in Greek words, and is pronounced like f, 
as in English. 

(5(^, fc^, like the English sh in ship, ®(^iff ; as?ies, Slfc^e. 

2;^, t^, has never the sound of the English th, but only that 
of a t. 

6. Pronunciation of the Long and Short Vowels. 

The German orthography is not very consistent ; still some 
rules may be established, which should always be observed, 
to facilitate a correct pronunciation. 

I. AU syllables are long which have for vowels, 

1. aa (in about twelve words) ; as ^aax, hair ; 3lal, eel. 

2. ce (in about eighteen words) ; as ©ee, sea ; ©ecle, soul. 
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3. DO (in four words) ; 33oot, boat ; 5!Jloo3, moss ; ISRoov, 
morass ; !2oo3, lot. 

4. te. The e is not here pronounced, but serves only 
to make the pronunciation of { long, in all cases except 
the pronouns i^r, her, their ; i|m, i^tt, him ; i^^nen, to 
them ; where the | serves the same purpose, and is 
therefore not pronounced. 

5. at), e:^, tf, 0^, u|, a:§, d|, it| (the ij being mute). This 
^, as the sign of a long syllable, occurs only as " Aus- 
laut," or before one of the " Auslauts " tn, n, I, X. Ex. 
3la|m, cream r 3<'-% number; ^a^ti, cock; Ie|rett, to 
teach; fii^Ien, to feel; le^ncn, to lean; iRc^, roe; ja^, 
tough ; ^0% height ; friit), early ; ^u^, cow ; fro|, 

■ glad ; nai), nigh, near. 

6. One of the diphthongs ; as, au, fti, ei, eu, CM. 

In all other radical syllables or words, where the vowel is 
long, this is not made, conspicuous by orthography ; as in SSflb, 
bath; SBtttt, blood; 2Ccg, way; So6, praise. But their num- 
ber is limited. 

The pronunciation of long e is like that of the French e in 
pere, or like the. English ai and ai/ in lair, prayer, or e in 
where, there. This is the case in all radical syllables ending 
with a simple liquid for " Auslaut " ; as, tcr, the ; ton, who ; 
J»en, whom ; Wlt% meal ; pe|tert, to steal ; ne^men, to take (h 
being mute) ; and in a few open syllables ; as, Icfen, to read ; 
SDefctt, being ; SSefen, broom ; fc^en, to see ; ©c^ere, shears, 
scissors ; Qucre, bias. 

The pronunciation of long e is acute, and like the French e 
or English ey and ay in they, gray, in aU open syllables ; as, 
legen, to lay, put ; ge^en, togo; fle^^en, to stand ; Slenb, misery ; 
ebel, noble ; S!el, disgust ; and when the c is doubled or pro- 
longed by a mute | ; as, ^tiv, host ; SJleer, sea ; tnc'^r, more. 

n. All radical syllables are short which 

1. Double the " Auslaut." Ex. Samnt, lamb ; <BtaU, stall, 
stable ; $err, master ; ©d^iff, ship ; ^offett, to hope ; ijott, 
1* 
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full; sftuH, zero; bid, thick; ©i^, seat; Jttuf, must; 
parr, stiff; 

2. "Which have two or more consonants for "Auslaut." 
Ex. SBalb, wood ; ©atj, salt ; ^nt), child; f(|arf, sharp; 
^arte, chart, map. The following are the few excep- 
tions : 3lrt, kind ; SSart, beard ; Word}, moon ; Dbji, 
fruit ; SSogt, inspector ; Wta^i, maid-servant ; SiXQi, 
chase ; crfl, first ; .^erbe, flock ; ^ex't}, hearth ; Srtie, 
earth ; ^rcBS, crab ; 9)fert), horse ; toerben, to become ; 
©eierbe, gesture ; Slrjt, physiraan ; jdrt, tender ; SBarje, 
wart ; ®(^tt)ert, sword ; mxf^, worth ; tobt, dead ; SLroji, 
consolation ; tDUfl, waste. 

3. The following prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions 
are also short: in, in,, a'6, off, an, on, tnit, with, l^in, 
thither, ni3(|, yet, still, uni, around, bod^, still, yet, US, 
tiU, ob, if, whether, son, of, from, ju, to (in compound 
prepositions and, adverbs) ; and the verbal form bin, am ; 
the pronouns id^, I, ti, it ; the article baS, the ; the neg- 
ative syllable un, un-, in compound words ; and the in- 
teijections acfe ! alas ! and meg ! away ! 

i. All prepositions, articles, pronouns, adverbs, and con- 
junctions are liable, in rapid utterance, to be pronounced 
short, even though they are naturally long, when they 
are not accentuated. 
All radical syllables not mentioned under the rules con- 
cerning short syllables are therefore long, even though they do 
not exhibit the orthographical sign of a long voweL But this 
latter rule does not hold good of radical syllables with, the sim- 
ple "Auslaut" (^, which may be long or short. The pupil 
can only by reference to a teacher learn when the former or 
the latter pronunciation of radical syllables with the simple 
" Auslaut " d) is the right one. 

m. All syllables not radical are either short, except when 
long by orthography, or pronounced shorter than they would 
be in radical syllables. 
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IV. Naturally long syllables have a somewhat shorter pro- 
nunciation when not accentuated than when accentuated. 

11. Eemakks on the Accent. 

"We speak here only of the syllabic accent, or that which in 
words of more than one syllable lays a greater stress on one of 
them, and has the effect, not only of making the pronunciation 
of all other syllables shorter than it is naturally, but of making 
it, at the same time, lower and slighter than that of the accent- 
uated syllable. Of the accent in sentences we shall speak in 
the Theoretical Part of this book. 

In German, words of more than one syllable have the accent 
on the rttdical syllable. Syllables serving for inflection of the 
root and for forming derivatives are, therefore, without accent. 
Sometimes derivative words of two or more syllables allow of a 
second or wealser accent beside the main accent. 

The only modification of this rule is to be found in compound 
words. In all compound words, except those compounded with 
the unaccentuated prefixes te*, ge=, »er*, jer», em)3», cnt=, cr*, 
the accent lies, not on the radical syllable, but on the prefixed 
syllable. The radical syllable has then a secondary or weaker 
accent; for instance, 3(n"fa«9', beginning, 3Scr"(id)f, foresight, 
Sln"tritf, entrance, aBerf'tag', working-day. 

Words compounded of two or more independent words- have, 
therefore, as many accents as there are words ; but the first, 
though not conveying the principal meaning or signification, 
has the principal accent, while the other words have second- 
ary accents, each one on its radical syllable; as .^aug"^of'= 
jnei'jler. 

Foreign words, when Germanized, have, for the most part, 
their accent on the last syllable, in order to characterize them 
as such ; for instance, ®tui>enf , student, .Ruttur', culture, ®ot= 
tmf, soldier, Dfftjicr', officer. 

All verbs terminating in the infinitive in tr en have the prin- 
cipal accent on the I in iren, because they are of foreign origin. 
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All substantives in d have, for the same reason, the accent on 
this termination. 

In analogy with these two latter classes of words, even verbs 
in trcn and substantives in et of German origin have taken the 
same accentuation. 

Compound adverbs are in many cases excepted. For instance, 
adverbs compounded with ta, like ijamit, therewith, iahei, 
thereby, bafiir, therefor, baburc^, thereby, and similar ones, may 
have the accent on the syllable ia, or on the preposition com- 
pounded with it, just as the former or the latter conveys, in 
each instance, the principal meaning. 

Adverbs compounded with the prefixes "^irt and ^er (hither, 
thither) do not allow of an accent on these syllables. For the 
accent on adverbs, see § 63 of the Theoretical Part. 

The words teljcn'blg, living, alive, and 9lnf Wort, answer, and 
some substautives and verbs compounded with Un= and SJJi^*, 
are the only real exceptions to the above rules. 

The prefixes burc^, through, Winter, behind, hind-, iifcer, over, 
tinter, under, «m, around, wiber, against, ini^, mis-, ttoH, fuU-, 
are, according to their different value, either accented with the 
principal or the secondary accent. 

On account of the importance of this subject, we insert here 
what the celebrated German grammarian, K. T. Becker, in his 
English-German Grammar (page 4), says on the same topic. 

" The accent of German words is regulated according to the 
same principles by which that of English words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin is regulated. The primitive syllable, which is in general 
the first syllable of the word, takes the principal accent, whilst 
prefixes and affixes take either the subordinate accent or none 
at all ; e. g. 

SSa'ter, father crflau'nen, astonish 

2Def tcr, weather crwa'c^en, awake 

gol'ben, golden beiuei'ncn, to bewail 

mac^'tig, mighty Srlaufi'ttig, allowance 

greunb'fc^aft, friendship Unterne|'mcr, undertaker 

e^ri'jlent'^um, Christendom Unternel^'inung, undertaking. 
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"In particular, all terminations and affixes are unaccented, 
except lei, lein, ling, l^eit, feit, fc^aft, f^um, fal, ung, Bar, fam, 
l^aft, ic^t, which take the semi-accent, and ei, irett, which take 
the principal accent. 

" The prefixes Be, er, uer, ettt, §cr, and the augment ge», are un- 
accented; the prefixes iuri^, Winter, fiber, unter, urn, wii?er, mi^, 
DoU, are semi-accented, or take the principal accent according 
to their different value ; aJl other prefixes take the principal 
accent. 

"The personal pronouns, articles, and the monosyllabic forms 
of the verb fein (to be) are unaccented. All other auxiliary 
verbs, pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions are semi-ac- 
cented." 
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PAUT I. 

PEACTICAL LESSONS. 

LESSON FIEST. 

ExEECiSE I. — ©er SSater, the father; bie Wlixttn, the 
mother ; baS ^int), the child ; bcr ©o^n, the son ; bie S^oc^tcr, the 
daughter; SBrufeer, brother ; ©i^wefler, sister; etn, a, one; in, in; 
tnetn, my; betn, thy; fetn, his; i^r, her; i|l, is; "^at, has; tuar, 
was; gut, good; [e|r, very; ni(^t, not;"jtnb, are; '^atcn, have; 
1)kx, here ; bfl, there ; bag ^auS, the house ; iai 9)ferb, the horse. 

1. 5Dcr aSater i(l gut. 2. ®ie 9«utter tfl fe^t gut. 3. ®a3 
^inb tft nic^t gut. 4. Wtin SSater war gut. 5. S)er SSatcr unb 
bie 9Kuttcr Tmb gut. 6. aSater unb abutter fmb gut. 7. «Kein 
©ruber ^at etn ^inb. 8. @ein ©o'^n iji |ter. 9. Wleint SToc^ter 
unb beine ©(^weflcr finb ba. 10. SKeine ©^wejler f^at cin Jltnb, 
{■^r .ffinb ijl gut. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 1. From the above sentences it 
appears that the German language has three forms for the 
definite article, ber, bie, bfl3, the first joined to masculine, the 
second to feminine, the third to neuter nouns. 

§ 2. From the 5th and 6th sentences it appears that the 
definite article may be omitted just as well as employed, when 
two or more nouns form the subject, the meaning beiag the 
same in both cases. 

§ 3. From the 5th, 6th, and 9th sentences it appears that 
the subject when formed by two or more persons or things must 
be connected with the predicate in plural. 

§ 4. From the 4th, 7th, 9th, and 10th sentences it appears 
that the possessive pronouns ntein, bein, fetn, it;r, and all others, 
take the place of the article ; in other words, cannot be joined 
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with any article. Winn, bein, feitt, t|r are the masculine and 
neuter, metne, bctne, feine, it)re the feminine forms of this pro- 
noun. Sin, a, the indefinite article, has with feminine nouns 
cine. 

§ 5. From the 5th sentence it appears that the adjective, 
when a predicate, has the same form when connected with a 
subject in the plural or in the singular ; and from the 2d and 
3d sentences, that it has the same form with a masculine as 
when connected with a feminine or neuter. This unohangeaMe 
~form of the adjective is called the "predicative form." 

§ 6. The arrangement of words in these simple sentences is 
quite the same as in English. The subject comes first ; the 
auxiliary verb or copula, or the verb, when a single form, 
second ; adverbs and objects, third ; the predicate is fourth. In 
questions, the same inversion takes place as in English, the 
second taking the place of the first, and the first of the second. 

The above ten sentences should be committed to memory, of course with 
the correct pronunciation, as derived from the mouth of a teacher. The 
following sentences, formed out of the elements of the above ten, may be orally 
translated, and the mistakes made by the pupil forthwith corrected by the 
teacher. 

ExEKCisEn. — 3(1 t)er SSater gut? 3fl tie 2Kutter fe:^r 
gut? 3(1 bas mni ni^t gut? ^ax metn SSater nic^t gut? 
®tni) SSater unt 9Jlutter nidjt gut ? ^at metn SSruber ein ^int) ? 
3(1 feitt ®o'§n ^ier? ®lni) nteine %o6)kv unb beinc ©c^lue^er 
ba ? SOIeitt aSater :^at etn ^aus unb ein f ferb. Wldm ©c^weftcr 
l^at {|r ^inb :^ier. £)eine Sodjter '^at ein ^aus ba. SKein ^inb 
i(l nic^t gut. 

My mother and sister are not here. Are not thy son and 
daughter there ? Has not his son a child ? Her brother has a 
house in Boston. The father, the mother, the son, and the 
daughter .are good. Was not the horse here ? Was not a house 
there ? Is not thy father very good ? My mother was very 
good. The child is not very good. 

Note. It is for the teacher to decide whether the peculiar stand-point of 
his pupils will allow him £6 reduce from the outset the whole theory of the 
arrangement of words in a sentence to the following simple standard rule: — 
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In all of the above sentences the predicate consists of two words, itt 95»trt 
ill gut. The first of these words, which is always inflected, is the aiaiharg 
verb or copula; the second, the predicate proper, is seldom inflected, and may- 
consist of an adjective, as here; of a substantive with or without attributes, 
as ' my father is a good father ' ; or of a participle, as in ' I have been' ; or of an 
infinitive, as ' I shall he'; or of a noun with a preposition, as in id) gclK ill 
© t u It b e, I go to naught; or of a preposition, as ' I stand up: Between copula 
amdprecRcate aU the objects are inserted, and Ukeioise all adverbs. 

Wlten copula and predicate run together into ONE ivord, as in ' the bird 
SINGS,' ' the man died,' then the predicate proper is omitted, but everything else 
keeps its place. 

When an inversion of the sentence takes place, as in questi^ms : * is my father 
good ?' (he whole change c&nsists of subject and copula changing places ; everj- 
thing else is left unchanged. Or where there is no copula, subject and pred- 
icate proper change places, everything else remaining unaltered. 

The teacher should practise these rules and direct the attention of the pupils 
to them by means of a sufliciefat number of examples for them to become 
thoroughly versed in these two kinds of construction, before their introduction 
to the subordinate (dependent, accessory) sentence. 

LESSON SECOND. 

Exercise m. — 1. 3(^ 'birt (lam) inn ®rog»ater (grand- 
father). 2. ©u '6ijl (thou art) nteinc gute ©ropmuttcv. 3. (5r 
ifl (he is) metn Sniel (grandson) unt) jie ifl (she is) meine 
6nMin (granddaughter). 4. SBiv ftnb ®efd)Wifler (brother and 
sister). 5. 3^^ feii" tJejfcr (better) aU \mv (than we). 6. @ie 
jinb (they are) nic^t fo grop aU H)x. 7. 3ii) \i>av fcin ®vof grop- 
ijater unt) tu warji fcine ®rof gropmutter. 8. ®r loair fein ©tief* 
fo'^n (step-son) unb fte war feine ©ticftod^ter. 9. SBir toareit alt 
(old) unt) it;r waret (or toavt) jung. 10. ©ie luaren immev (ever, 
always) fc^r tdd) (rich). 

The pupil should be made to inflect the Present and Imperfect tenses of fcin. 
Grammatical Remarks. — § 7. The second person .singular, 
t)U iifl, bu IBCrrft, may be translated as well by you are, you 
were. Among the Germans, parents and children; husband 
and wife, intimate friends and relations, address each other by 
bu. Still the pupil should, as a rule, translate bu always by 
thou. 3t)r is the plural of bu, and is employed when addressing 
several persons, each of whom would be addressed by bu. 
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When addressing persons not connected with the speaker by- 
relation or friendship, the third person plural is used, the word 
ftc written with a capital letter, so that ©te iuarett means you 
were, @ie fint, yow are. 

§ 8. The 1st, 2d, 7th, and 8th sentences show that compound 
substantives are in German formed, as a rule, by simply com- 
pounding two or more different words into one, and writing 
them as one word, without the use of a hyphen (as in stepson). 

§ 9. From the 3d sentence it appears that the masculine 
form of a noun may be converted into a feminine one by 
adding in. Thus from RonxQ, king, is formed .Ronigirt, queen ; 
from greunb, friend, greutibin, female friend; from ®atte, 
husband, ©attilt, wife. In doing so, most masculine nouns, 
having for radical vowel an o, 0, U, or au, take the Umlaut, 
that is to say, they change these vowels into 0, 6, it, or 'iv. ; 
as, ©c^tuager, hrother-in-law, ©i^luageritt, sister-in-law; %'^ax, 
fool, 5l;^6rin, female fool; ^unt), dog, hound, .^uniiin, hitch; 
33auer, peasant, SSSucrin, peasant-woman. 

Exercise IV. — 3c^ Hn nic^t bein ©o^^tt. 33ttt ic^ ntd§t 
bcinc SEoc^ter? SDu :6ifl nic^t nteln mxCo. 3fl cr nic^t jndtt 
©ticffo^n ? 3ji fte nic^t cine ©tiefmuttcr ?' SUZein ©tiefoater ifl 
gugleit^ (at the same time) ntein ©(^wiegcrijater (father-in-law), 
©tnt) t»ir Txx&it ©efc^wifter? ©eib t'^r ntorgcn (to-morrow) jit 
J^aufe (at home) ? ©ie ftnb immer jung. 3(| war feine 
fjreunbirt unb .^elfertn (helper). 2)u iuarjt i^re fie^rerin 
(teacher) unb jugleic^ t^^re 9Jiutter. @r tuar ntein ©(^Wtegerfo^rt 
unb :§atte (had) tin ^aug in 9tcw=iort. SGar flc ntc§t feine 
SfJic^te (niece) unb wax er ni(^t ntein JfJeffe (nephew)? 3Bir 
toaren sufammcn (together) in ©atcm. SBart i:^r nic^t fein 
©rofoater unb feine ®rof mutter? SBaren fte ettpa (perhaps) 
©efi^roifler ? (Ste ftnb immer gut unb wetfe (wise). iSSaren ©ie 
nte (or ntcmala, never) in J^artforb ? 

lam his nephew, and thou art his step-brother. He is my 
step-child, but (after) she is my daughter. Is she thy friend 
and teacher ? Are we at home here ? You are not better than 
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I am {am is not translated). Are they husband and wife? I 
was her step-daughter and at the same time her servant 
(5Dicner, male servant). "Wast thou not ever my God ? My 
horse was very young. His mother-in-law was not a fool. 
Your sister-in-law and step-sister were not there. Were we 
not her father and (her) mother? Were you here? 

LESSON THIRD. 

Exercise V. — 1. 3(^ ^«'6e eitten SBflter in Serlitt. 2. 2Du 
^ajl cinen greunb. 3. @r l§at einen SSruber, eine ©c^wefler unb 
ein ^inb ^ier. 4. ©ie l^at einen D^eint (or Dnfel, uncle), eine 
SEante (aunt), unb ein J&oug in ®t. Souig. 5. SBir %altn nteinen 
SSater, ntetne 9Jtutter, unb ntein ^inb gefe^en (seen). 6. 3^r 
l^aW nteinen ^unb unb ttteineJpiinbitt,-fetnen .Roter (male oat) 
unb feine ^a^e (female cat). 7. ®te ^abtn beinen 3lo(J (coat), 
beinen %x\6^ (table), unb beinen ©tul§I (chair). 8. ^ein (no) 
iBruber ijl beffer ali bu. 9. 3(^ l^atte 3loife, SEifd^e, unb ©tiitjle. 
10. ©u l^atteji greunbe, aSer !einen S?ater unb fetnen SSruber, 
Icine STOutter unb fetne ©(^wejler, fetn .Kinb unb lein S3uc^ (book). 

(The pupil should inflect the three persons, Singular and Plural, of the 
Present and Imperfect tense of Ijabeii.) 

Grammaiical Hemarks. — § 10. From the above sentences 
it appears that the accusative case of nouns is like the nomina- 
tive (see for the exceptions § 27), and that the accusative of 
pronouns is formed by adding en to the mascuhne form of ein, 
fern, ntein, bcin, fein, t|r (her), unfer (our), euer (your), i|r 
(their) ; while the feminine form eine, feinc, ttieine, beine, feine, 
if re, unfere, euere (or eure), i:^re (their), and the neuter form 
ein, fein, mein, bein, fein, unfer, euer, il;r, are the same in the 
accusative and in the nominative cases. 

§ 11. The 7th and 9th sentences show how, in a great 
majority of cases, the plural of monosyllabic nouns of the 
masculine and neuter genders is formed, viz. by adding e to 
the singular, and giving the radical vowel the Umlaut, where 
it is an a, o, u, or au ; as, @acf (bag), ©arfe j SHod, SflMe j <Bttt% 
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©tii^te; Wlavii (mouse), SWaufe (mice); grcuttti, greunbe; 
Sifc^, SEifc^e ; gifi^ (fish), gifi^e ; Sufc^ (bush), SSiifc^e ; @oH 
©o^ne ; 33ac^ (brook), SBac^e ; SSerg (mountain), Serge 5 fRanm 
(room, space), Slaume ; glup (river), BtiiiT^' 

Note. — The formation/of the plural in German, in its chief features, is simply 
the following: — AU words asmme an e in the plwral^ except those that have 
already an t in the singular, these assuming n , and all masculines and neuters im 
tt, tl, cii, and leitl, taking no termmalion at all in theplwal. A limited number 
of masculines and neuters, that must be committed singly to memory, assume 
for easier pronunciation the termination er, and a still smaller number en ; and 
a limited number of feminihes in et, eU assume ttf and of other feminines not ter- 
minating in e assume cit. Those that form the plural in e and et assume, as a 
rule, the Umlaut (a, a; t>,i; n, fi; ml, all); those that form the plural in en 
never do. 

§ 12. The 5th sentence shows that, in simple sentences, the 
participle past is the last word of all 'the sentence, while the 
1st, 3cl, and 4th sentences show that the objects, when nouns, 
take their place before the adverbs or adverbial phrases, the 
adverbs of time and place only excepted, which may precede 
all objects. 

§ 13. The 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th sentences exemplify the rule 
that, when two or more nouns of different genders are enumer- 
ated, each one must have its article and pronoun. The Ger- 
man cannot translate " I have a brother, sister, and child," by 
3(^ "^alt etnen SBruber, ©d^we^er, unt) ^tnti ; that would be incor- 
rect. But when nouns of the same gender are enumerated, the 
article and pronoun may be omitted after the second and the 
following nouns ; so that the 10th sentence would be just as 
correct if it read as follows : cAtx leinen 25ater unb SBruber, feine 
gjlutter unt) ©c^tuefler, lein ^inb uttb SSuc^ ; although it would 
be far more logical and elegant to say fein ^int) unt) teln Sud^, 
because the one is an animate being, the latter an inanimate 
one. 

Exercise VI. — ^(At \.6) ni(!^t meinett ©tu'^t unb SEifd^? 
.^ajl bu ntc^t eitten greunb? ^at er eine ©attitt? $at bie 
^a^e etne 9Jlau3 ? 5«ein, pe ^at 3t»" (t^o) SKoufe. ^ai ber 
a3a(^ ,gifc§e ? 9JJcine SEante l^atte niemat« eine greunbin. ^afcen 
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iaix gar leine Sreuttbe (no friends at aU) ? ^alt l^r ttttfcre Serge 
unb Set(^e (ponds), Saume (trees) «nb ©iifc^e, Sai^e «nb giujfe 
gcfc'^en ? Die aBanbe (walls) f^abtn D:^ren (ears), ^afcett ®ie 
!citt ®etb (money) ? $atte i^ SRec^t (right) ober (or) Unrecfet 
(wrong)? (Was I right or wrong?) SBaS (what) f)attt^ t)tt 
9cfe:^ett ? 

I have a step-father in Hamburg and a mother-in-law in 
Halle; Hast thou not a male cousin (Setter) in Europe 
(Suropo), and a female cousin in America? Has not your 
grandson two sons ? Our' sister has no child. We have three 
(bret) bags. Have you not seen their fish ? Have they found 
(gefunbeit) our money ? Had I not thy coat ? Thou hadst my 
dog. Had not your fnend a mother and brother ? Have you 
lost (sertoren) your wife ? Have you chairs and tables enough 
(genug)? His house had only (nur) one room. I had a 
nephew and a niece in England, and a brother and sister in 
Denmark (Danemar!). You have had (ge^a!&t) a male cat and 
a horse, a cow (.Rtt^, f.) and a sheep (©(^flf, n.). Their aunt, 
had a house and a garden (©artert, m.) in Edinburgh. 

LESSON FOIJETH. 

ExEECisB Vn. — 1. S)tefcr (this) ^ert (fellow) ^attt bett 
^unb, bie Mal^t unb ba^ ©(^af. 2. 2)iefe %xa\x (woman) |atte 
uttfer ^inb. 3. • 3)tefe3 ^ans ifl ieffer aU iener (that) ©artctt, 
ober jene SBtefe (meadow) unb jcneg gelb (field). 4. 3(^ ttterbe 
!6alb (soon) btcfen gtfc^, btefe ®an« (goose), unb btcfeS Suc^ 
f^abm. 5. 5Du wtrfi jenen Sogef, jene Mul), unb j[cne« 9)ferb 
'^abitt. 6. ®r tutrb Sriiber unb ©(^wSger '^a'bm. 7. SBir 
tuerben bctne SBiigel 6atb genug :^a'6ett. 8. ^f^x toerbet l^eute eure 
©attel (the saddle, ber ©attel) lakn. 9. Unfere SBiiter tuerbcn 
{t)re <S6:^ne i»ieber:^a!6ert (wicber, again). 10. SSir fatten feine 
Oarten, t|r f^atkt unfere 5Weffer (oai aWeffer, the knife), unb f{e 
fatten eure ©tiefel (ber ©tiefcl, the boot). 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 14 The definite article has, in 
the accusative case, for the masculine gender the form bett, 
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feminine bie, neuter bag. In an analogous way are formed 
iiefev, tiefe, biefcS, this, and jener, jcne, jetted, that ; accusative 
bicfen, itcfe, biefeS, and jenett, jene, jeneS. 

§ 15. The plural of nouns terminating in er, el, ett, teirt, of the 
mascuUne and neuter genders, is formed by adding no termina- 
tion, but giving to the radical vowel the Umlaut ; as, SSciter, 
SSiiter, SSogct, SSogel, Stuber, Sriibev. Thus are also formed 
two feminines, SZutter, pi. Wutttx, and SEoc^ter, pi. Sijc^ter. 
Such words, therefore, as cannot take the Umlaut, have the 
same form in the plural as in the singular; as, ©tiefet, pi. 
©tiefel; 9«ef[er, pi. 3«effcr. 

§ 16. From sentences 4-9 it appears how the Future is 
formed in German. The auxiliary verb, — id) werbe, I shall, bu 
tuirft, thou wilt, er Wtrb, he wiU, joir wcrbcn, we shall, it)f wetbet, 
you will, fte luerben, they will, — is connected with the infinitive 
(all infinitives add Ctt to the root of the verb), which, in simple 
sentences, takes the last place ; and / shall he is therefore i(^ 
werbe fein ; I shall have, ic^ toerbe I^atien ; I shall ham, \^ werbe 
lernen. 

§ 17. The plural of all pronouns is formed by adding e to the 
radical syllable ; as, ntetne SSriibev, my brothers, beine %'i)&jtvc, 
thy daughters, fetne ®i)£)ne, his sons, i:^re 3)ferbe, her or their 
horses, unfere ®arten, our gardens, euere (or eure) ©ttefel, your 
boots,. !etne 33aume, no trees^ biefe ^erte, these fellows, jene 
gifi^e, those fishes; and the definite article is bie SJatev, bie 
SJJutter, bie 9)ferbe, the fathers, the mothers, the horses. It wiU 
be seen that the pronouns arffl the article have in the plural the 
same termioation for all three genders, in the accusative as well 
as in the nominative cases. 

Exercise VIII. — ^at biefer 5Wann (man) gar leitt @etb ? 
^atte jener SBeirt gat letnen '^xtii (price) ? fatten toir !eine 
SBraut (bride) ? ^attet i'^r, o g^eunbe, feinen SBunfi^ (wish) ? 
fatten biefe SSat^e feine gifd^e ? fatten ©ie biefen SBalb (wood, 
forest) no(^ (yet) nic^t gefel^en? ^aitn ®ie jeneS ^Jferb ni(|t 
wieber ^efunben ? iS5erbe ic^ (or foil tc^) biefe S3ergc nte tuieber 
2* 
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Pen (see) ? 2Bir|l btt Wtuf^ (courage) '^atctt ofecr nic^t? SBirb 
tx nic^t 3U ^aufe fetn? SSai werbtn (or folten) t»ir ju i'^nt (to 
him) fagcit (say) ? ©0 toerbet t|r ben SSater ftnben (find) ? 
3Beri)en pe ben Jiger fangcn (catch) ? SBerben ©te nic^t bie Sfel 
(ber (£fel, the ass) fuc^en (seek) ? SBag wcrbcn ®ic morgett l^afcen, 
gifc^e ober gleifi^ (meat, flesh) ? 9(tle TSJiiitter l^a^bcn cntwebei: 
(either) ©o'^ne ober SEoc^tcr. Unfere Slode jtnb 5cj[cr aU tun. 

Had we a book ? You had no father, no mother, no child. 
They had one dog and two sheep (®c^flfe, without Umlaut). 
•Had you a male and a female cat? "We shall have a helper 
to-morrow. You wiU have no meat. They will have their 
brother again. Who (luer) has seen my knife and my axe 
(3lxt, f.). I shall catch these tigers. Thou wilt hear (tjorcn) 
what T say. He will see his uncle and his aunt and their 
daughters. She will always be good and true (tteu). My 
forefathers (SSorOotcr) were £rom (sort) England. Your sons 
will be rich. The mothers were once (cinmal) daughters. 
Her shoes (ber ®c§u|, the shoe) are new (ncu). The dogs will 
be here. The hogs (baS ©c^wein, the hog) have food (gutter) 
enough. Thy wishes are moderate (bititg). Thy aid (-S)ulfe, f-) 
is very dear (tl^eiter). Our windows (bag genfter, the window) 
-will be too high (ju l^oc^). We shall find these fellows. Have 
you found those asses .'' We have seen your mountains, rivers, 
and brooks. Have you heard their words (3Bort, n.) ? He has 
the boots and the coat on (an). Has he forgotten (sergeffcn) 
the wine and the fishes? Have you eaten (gegejfen) the bread 
(Srot, n.), butter (©utter, f.), and "cheese (^afe, m.) ? Yes, we- 
have (3a I We have is not translated). 

LESSON FIFTH. 

Exercise IX. — 1. 3^ UeU (I love) biefe iBtume (flower) 
nte:^r (more) aU (than) jene. 2. Sie6|l bu Jene 58Iumen md)t 
aU btefe ? 3. SBelc^c (what, which) garBc (color), ober welc^c 
garBcn (colors) liebt eure ©(^tue^er? 4. SCelc^er 5!Jlann ItcBt 
(likes) t»o^t (pray !) bie ^o^en ? fflSir lieSen unfere ©d^roe^ern. 
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6. gie'6t 3'^r fd^one (beautiful) %x(iwn ? 7. £)ie ^v&lxtn IteBcn 
bie isiumen. 8. SBir iuaren greuniinnett. 9. ^oi^innen (fe- 
male cooks) fo(^ett (cook) Beffcr aU .Koc^e (the male cook, ber 
^od)). , 10. Sltle iiefe £el)rerinnm Ie:^ren (teach) Snglifd§. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 18. The above sentences show 
the inflection of the Present Tense of the regular German verb. 
The pupil should find out himself the termination of each of 
the three persons, singular and plural. Such verbs as have 
for Auslaut b, t, f, or' jf, or gn, d^n, ffn, bn, tun, f^m, have 
in the second person singular e(l, in the third et, and in the 
second person plural et ; as, ic^ rcfce (I speak), i»u rebep:, er rebet, 
iDir tcbcn, t^r rebct, |ie reben. The present of the irregular 
verbs has, with a few exceptions, the same terminations in the 
presept tense ; as, \&i ftnbe, btt ftnbejl, er ftnbet, tuir ftnbett, tt;r 
ftntet, fie ftnfeett ; ic^ lefe (I read), bu licfefl, cr Hefet (liejl), wir 
lefsn, i:^r lefet (lefi), fte lefen ; t(^ trin!e (I drink), bu trtntjl, er 
trtnft, wir trinfcn, i^r trinft, fte trinten. 

§ 19. The above sentences exhibit the plural of feminine 
nouns. Those having two or more radical syUaWes assume in 
the plural an n or en ; namely, those terminating in e or el 
or er, an n ; those terminating in in, an en, whUe the fore- 
going n is doubled ; and a few monosyllabic nouns, inflected 
in this way, like grau, %\\XX (floor, field), gorm, U^r (watch), 
SBctt (world), 3cit (time), assume en. 

§ 20. SBelc^er, tt)el(^e, xotl&jti (which, what), is both an 
interrogative and a relative pronoun, and is inflected like biefer, 
jener. 

§ 21. In the fifth sentence it appears that adjectives em- 
ployed without any article have e in the plural, Nom. and Ace. ; 
as, fc^iin, pi. f(^6ne; gut, pi. gute ; toeife, pi. tueife. 

ExEKOiSE X. — 3c^ lo'be (I praise) ?(tte3 toaS gut \% 
3Ben (whom) lo'bft bu, liibt (dear) abutter? 'Zxii fflSert (work) 
lo6t ben 9)Zei|ler (master). 3Barum (why) lofien tutr eute 
5«i(^ten fo fe:^r ? Sobt il)r nic^t meine Ber!e ? £ite 9Kiitter 
loben i^re ioi^ter. 3c^ Icfie (I live) in SojloM. Die SBienen 
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(bie SSicnc, the bee) Mm ttt(|t Iflnge (long). (Ex Wirit (to 
■work) »iet (much) ®ute«. 3Btr tt)ir!en ali (as) Setter in Sflero* 
$a»en. ©r fagt nic^tg. SKaa i|r fagt t|l t»at)r (true). 3Bo« 
bu flnbejt ift nic^t betn. 3t)v ffn^ct Stumen iiieratt (every- 
where). 5Dte SBogel :^d'6en gebe^^n (feathers) unb ftngen. 2Bir 
fd)6n |te |lngt! (' How beautifully she sings ! ' The predicative 
form of the adjective is also the form of the adverb.) J)ie 
Ut)rmac^er madden (make) U"^rett. 

What does the cook (^6(^tn) ? She is cooking apples 
(she cooks apples). The roses (bie Stofe, the rose), tulips (bie 
Suipe, the tulip), pinks (bie ytdti, the pink), and lilies (bie 
Silte, the lily) are blossoming (blossom, to blossom, Btiil^en). 
These trees bear (tragett) fine (fi^on) pears (bie SSitne, the 
pear). What does she sing? (what sings she?) She. sings 
new tunes (SJlelobie, f.). The times are coming and "going 
(come and go ; to come, fomnten ; to go, ge^en). She hops 
(t)upfejj) like (i»ic) a roe (3fle|). Do you know (fennen) this 
street (©tra^c, f.) ? He goes to (in bie) school (Sc^ule, 
f.). Animals (pai ST^ier, the animal) do live, plants (bie 
5)flan3e, the plant) do not, you say ? Tigers catch roes, 
sheep, horses ; but no mice, no rats (bie Slcitte, the rat). My 
friend seeks her sisters. I hate (^affen) (the) cats, but not 
(the) dogs. He praises his cherries (bie ^irfc^e, the cherry) 
and plums (bie ^^floume, the plum). 

LESSON SIXTH. 

ExEECisE XI. — 1. 3(^ liefcte (loved) metne Sraut. 2. Dtt 
tie^tefl belnen Srautigom (bridegroom). 3. (5r lie'fcte frifii^e Sitfte 
. (fresh, frif(| ; bie Suft, air). 4. SCir Iie'6ten grof e ©tabte (city, 
bie ©tabt) ntc:^r aii fleine (little ones). • 5. 3^r licbtet warme 
m'dd^k (bie ma^t, the night). 6. ©te lieBen wei^e (white) 
^flnbe (bie $anb, the hand). 7. £r war, ioenn (when) xc^ rebetc, 
|lttl. 8. T)k SEIjure (door) iji offen (open) ; ttser iipete bie 
S^iiren ? 9. SQit lanbcten (to land) I)eute (to-day) in iBojlon. 
10. T)k grauen teteten (pray) bie ganje (whole) 5Ra^t. 
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Grammatical Remarhs. — ' § 22. From the sentences 1 - 6 it 
appears how the German Imperfect or Past tense is formed. 
The pupil may find it out for himself. Verbs that have for 
Auslaut gtt, ^n, ffn, bit, bm, t^m, b, or t, insert before the 
termination an e, for euphony's sake; as, ojfrtete, tetete, tan» 
bete, Idugitete, jeic^nete, orbncte, wibmete, at^mete. 

§ 23. The plural of monosyllabic feminine nouns is formed 
by adding the termination e to the root, and giving to the radical 
vowel the Umlaut. Only a minority of feminine monosyllabic 
nouns are inflected after § 19. 

§ 24. The 10th sentence shows that the accusative case 
without a preposition serves, in German, to express the time 
at which something' is done, or through which an action is 
continuing. 

§ 2&. The 4th sentence shows that the English " one " or 
" ones " following an. adjective (or pronoun) without a substan- 
tive, is not needed in German, because the German adjective 
has a termination, the English has not. 

ExEBcisE XII. — 3(^ [uc^te i^n nii^t in ^f^itaMpf^ia, w 
(where) et War. ©tt loBtejl biefe SBriiute. Sr jeigte (jeigcn, to 
show) uns nii^t eine Jpaut (hide, skin), fonbern (but; "but," 
after negatives, is translated fonbern) me'^rcre (several) ^aute. 
3Qix tac^ten (to laugh) eine ganje ©tunbe (hour), tuii^renb 
(while) t^r weintet (to weep, toetnen). 2)ie ^a^en jagten 
(jagen, to chase, to hunt up) bie SWiiufe. 5Da3 aUtS (all that) 
wirfte nid)t. 2Bir Ie6ten wie arnte £eute intmer te6en. 
SQai er fagte, war gut unb wa'^r, "5Der ©c^iiler (scholar> pupil) 
tueinte Bitterlic^. 

He wept many nights. She sighed (feufjen) loud (taut) and 
long. The powers (power, bie Wad^t) of (ijon) Europe sent 
him (to send, fenben) to (nac^) England. She denied (to deny, 
laugnen) everything. We praised the pupils (male and fe- 
male). You showed us (un«) your pigeons (bie SEaufce, dove, 
pigeon). I chased the tiger for one day (bcr Sag). Thou 
blamedst (to blame, tabein) his work. "We sighed for (nad)) 
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assistance (^iitfe, f.). They showed their hands and weapons 
(bie SBaffc, the weapon). My grandmother clothed him in 
linen (Stttnen). 

LESSON SEVENTH. V 

ExEECiSE Xm. — 1. 3c§ 1a'6e tneinett Sleffen gcfud^t. 2. ^a^ 
bu tneine ^cffen gefe^en ? 3. 3Dcr Sowe (lion) jjat ben Slffen 
(ape, monkey, ber 2lffe) gcfangeit. 4 3Btr l^afien leinerr Deafen 
(the ox, ber DcCife) gefunbeit. 5. ^aU i|r i^nt ben ^afen (the 
hare, ber ^afe) gejeigt ? 6. ©ie Sowen l§a6en ben §irtcn (herds- 
man, ber ^irte) gejagt. 7. S5er fRicfe (giant) ^atte utele ^vart' 
gofen (the Frenchman, ber granjofe) getobtet (tobten, to kill). 
8. 3Btr l^atten. einen SRa'btn (ber 3la6e, the raven) Qti'a'i^mt (to 
tame, jalmen). 9. 'Bit 3uben (ber Sube, the Jew) l^atten bie 
SRuflfen getaufi^t (taufc^en, to deceive). 10. 2l)x battel: ben 
S3ut>en (the boy, the knave, ber S3u6e) getctbelt. 

Grammatical Bemarhs. — § 26. The Perfect tense is formed 
in the same way as in English, — the pupil may describe 
it, — the Participle Past being formed by prefixing to the 
root the syllable ge (called " Augment "), and affixing t to the 
root" of verbs of the modem, en to that of verbs of the an- 
cient form. The t becomes ct, for euphony's sake, when ihe 
root has the Auslaut b, t, gn, ffn, (^n, bm, t^nt ; as, get6bt=ct, 
getaugn=et, geSab^et (bathed — J'aben, to bathe);, gejeli^n^et, gc= 
Drbn=ct, gcwibm»et, gcot:^ra=et, ge6ffn»et. 

The Pluperfect is formed in the same way, — the pupil may 
show how. 

§ 27. There is a number of nouns naturally masculine, like 
Kicfe, £5c^fc, Sufie, &c., which terminate in e. Such have, in 
all cases, singular and plural, but the Nom. singular, the termi- 
nation en (new or weak declension). In the same way are 
inflected the nouns 5Wettfc^, man, .^err, master, sir, gentleman, 
Jpelb, hero, ®raf, count, ^axx and SE^^cr, fool, 33ar, bear, 
giirfl, prince, 9)Zo^r, negro ; and a number of foreign words 
denoting males, like 3(b»o!at, advocate, ^flnblbflt, candidate, 
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^ufar, hussar, Ttonaxdj, hornet, ^axaQxap^, SEl^eoIog, theologian, 
Sefuit, Slcgent:, S^rann, tyrant, ^oet, and a great many more. 

This declension never has the Umlaut in the plural ; as, 
ber jtnabe, pi. bie ^no'6en (hoys) ; ter Sote (messenger), pi. 
i)ie Soten ; tier 3ube, pi. bie Suben. 

ExBEciSB XIV. — Die ^nafcen '^abm Ws (this) gemai^t. 
3(^ late nie bie ©riec^ett (Greeks) unb ZixxUn Qdiebt ^ottejl 
bu nti^t btp SRuifen getoW ? Die Saren wnb Sowett finb geinbe 
(enemy, ber getnb). 3ctte SuBen ^aBen bieg gefagt. Sllle 
Sltcnfc^en ftnb tne^r ober weniger (less) Starren. Die 3efuiten 
l^alm Biete gitrjlen ermorbet (to murder, morben), SBie stele 
©ctbaten (soldiers) |a6t t^^r gefe^en ? Diefe ©Haioen (slave, 
bev ©tiase) l^atten i^re .^evren nie gellefct. Die ©ac^fen unb 
9)veupert (Saxons and Prussians) f^abm gut (well) gefo(^ten 
(fought). 3(| 6in (have) iueber (neither) ein ®fl(|fe noc^ (nor) 
etn 5)rcupe gewcfen (heen). 

The mothers have praised their boys. I had entirely (gang) 
forgotten his words. Hast thou not blamed this prince and that 
count ? The messengers had at last (enblii^, from Snbe, end) 
found their master. My godfathers (5)(Xt^e) and godmothers 
had praised my face (bag ©efic^t). The princesses and coun- 
tesses were no heroines. I have always hated this tyrant and. 
all monarchs. N#man has seen God. The Christians (the. 
Christian, ber S^rifl) have oppressed (to oppress, briiden) the 
Jews. 

LESSON EIGHTH. 

Exercise XV. — 1. 3(^ f>in auc^ (also) etn .Kinb gewcfen, 
Wir oUe ftnb .Ktnber gewefen (been). 2. 2^x fcib feine toal^ren 
9Jlanner gemefen. 3. Diefe SBud^er ftnb ntetn gewefen. 4. Dag 
®elb war nic^t bagewefen. 5. SSijl bu fo tange o^ne (without) 
Slmt (n. office) gewefen ? 6. 3(^ tuerbe biefe (bte) fd^onen Zf^'dUx 
(bag S^at, the dale, valley) Befuc^en (visit). 7. 2Birjl bu, obcr 
ttjtrb er gelber faufen (buy)? 8. @r wirb bie ^oufer unb bte 
Dac^er (bag Da(^, roof, from becfen, to cover) 6efe^en (inspect). 
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9. SBtr werbett toie bie ©otter leBett, unb i|r tuerbet ®:^ve (honor) 
uitb Steid^t^itmer (riches, ber Sflet(^tt)unt, -dom, tl)um) Ijcfommen 
(get). 10. ©te SBilber (baS 58itb, the image, picture) Herbert 
Berloren Qd)m (be lost). 

Grammatical Bemarks. — § 28. The Perfect tense of the 
auxiliary verb fcin (to be) is not compounded with I)a6en, as in 
English, but with feirt ; the same holds good, of course, of the 
Pluperfect. The pupil may inflect both forms in aU six 
persons. 

§ 29. The Future tense is formed from, the regular and 
irregular verbs in the same way as from the auxiliary verbs 
(see § 16), — the pupil may explain how. The Infinitive takes, 
in simple sentences, the last place, like the participle, predica- 
tive nouns, and adjectives. 

Note. — The English language expresses the Future tense by / shall, thou 
wilt, he will ; we shall, you will, they mil. " Shall I do it ? " and " he will do it," 
may each mean two different things ; namely, " Am I (ordered, bid) to do it ? " 
and " will my doing it go on at a future time ? " "he is willing to do it," and 
" his doing it will go on at a future time." In other words, the English lan- 
guage has only one form for two different auxiliary verbs. In German the 
Future tense is always expressed by it^ toertc, never by id) Wid, ill) fod (see 
§§ 33 and 36), and the pupil should carefully notice this. 

§ 30. A minority of monosyllabic neuter and masculine nouns 
take in the plural the termination cr (with the Umlaut in aU 
cases), instead of e, and must, therefore, be feefuUy committed 
to memory. 

The following masculine nouns have er t 9>latttt, fflBalb, Sei6, 
body, ®et|l, spu-it, SBurm, worm, Stanb, edge, ©troui^, shrub, 
Sfleic^t^um, and S^rt'^um. 

The following neuter nouns have ert ^tttb, Sorf, village, 
3tmt, Stfltt, leaf, Suc^, 5Reft, getb, ®etb, S)ac^, ga4 drawer, 
%'^al, Meib, dress (cloth), 3linb, bullock", Mali, calf, Sieb, song. 
Stab, wheel, S3ab, bath, ©c^tof, castle, lock, ©(^wert, sword, 
gamm, lamb, ^aug, 2Bei6, wife, 5Bi(b, Sanb, SBanb, ribbon, 
9)fanb, pawn, 3;uc^, cloth, S3ee(t, beast, ^aupt, head, ®xaS, 
®Iag, 8o(^, hole, 9(a8, carrion, ©t, egg, fjaf, vat, cask, ®ra6, 
grave, ®ut, good, ^u^n, hen, chicken, Moxn, grain, corn, Mxmt, 
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herb, 'Ma\xl, mouth, SleiS, twig, SSotf, nation, people, ©emitf^, 
mind, ®e|t(^t, ©efpenjl, spectre, ®ef(^(ed^t, family, sex; also all 
terminating ia t^Utn, and two in mat ; as, Sigt^um, bishopric, 
©eittmal, monument, Oajlmal, collation. 

§ 31. The 2d and 6th sentences show that the adjective 
assumes the termination in en, when foUowing a pronoun or 
article ; this it does in all cases, except the Nom. singular 
(see § 35) ; or, in other words, it assumes the terminations of 
the new or weak declension. 

§ 32. The prefixed syllable Be (see 6th and 8th sentences) 
renders neuter verbs transitive : lac^en — tetoc^en, to laugh at ; 
fcewetnen, to weep for ; Befprei^en, to discuss (from [preii)cn, to 
speak) ; Bege^ert, to commit (from gel;en, to go) ; bereben, to 
persuade. 

Exercise XVI. — SGerbe ic^ bte tueif en Metier Belommcn ? 
®u loirfl anbere (other) Solfer fe^en. Sr t»tvt) neue Sieber |ttt= 
gen, SBir tnerben fd)arfe (sharp) ©c^wcrtcr*f(^iBingcn (to swing, 
whirl). aCerbet i^r btc SSogcInefter fcefingcn? SDie J^ii^ner 
hjerben @ier legen (to lay). Sin ic^ nic^t fro^ (glad, from freuen, 
to rejoice) gciuefen ? ©ie SSaumBIatter unb .heifer unb ©riifer 
unb ©trau(I)cr unb ^riiutcr finb no^ (yet) geflern (only yes- 
terday) griin (green) gewcfen. Seine 3rrtpmer maren fetn 
UngliicE (®Ht(J, n., good luck, Ungliicf, bad luck) getoefen. ©lefc 
Braunen (brown) S^iic^er ttjaren »or^et (previously) rot| (red) 
getoefen. 

We shall get guests (ber ®ajl). I shall visit these old 
graves. Wilt thou laugh at these calves and lambs, bullocks 
and worms ? He will visit foreign (frentb) nations. Will you 
discuss the families (®ef(^Ic(^t), principalities (giirjient^um), 
monuments, and castles of this country (biefeS SanbeS) ? They 
will draw all the beautiful faces and heads, villages and coun- 
tries, which they shall see. We shall take (ne^men) warm and 
cold (fait) baths. We made wry (fc^icf) faces (SUaut). These 
glasses have holes. The woods have never been so fresh and 
green as this year (bag 3a:^r). You have improved (gebejjert, 
3 
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from fieffern) your bodies, but not your minds and spirits. Tou 
will break (jerBrei^en) these wheels. Good husbands (^Kann) 
will always have good wives. We have grown (bauen) many 
grains. 

LESSON NINTH. 

Exercise XVII. — 1. 3(^ WiU ni(^t mtf^x tnac^eit, aU i^ 
(tna^en) ntuf . 2. 2)u wiEjt itid^t na^ (to) granfrcic^ ge^^en ? 
®tt muf t. 3. ®r tBili i»te bittere Slrjttet nic^t ntf^mm, ttel(^e er 
ne|men muf. 4. 2Cir luotten ni(|t me1)x ©prad^en (language, 
tie ©proc^e) lernen, aU jptr burc^auiS (absolutely) ntiiffen. 

5. 3|r Sl^oren iuoEt biefen grof en gcller Begc'^en (getter, m., 
the fault, from fe'^lctt, to fail) toelc^ert i^r nic^t Begel^en tnup. 

6. ©iefe firasett SItern (parents) woflen ©iic^er fur i:^re ^inijer 
!aufen, welc^e fie nidjt taufen tnitjfen. 7. 3(^ niu^te nid^t trinten, 
aber t(^ wotltc. 8. ®u tnuftefl granjoftfi^ fprcc^cit, abtx bu 
jBoHtefl ntc^t, 9. S)lr wcife Slrjt (physician) tuoUte i:^m ieine 
jiarten (strong) 5)itten geiett, after er ntu^te. 10. SBtr woHtett 
etnen guten aBein cber ctn gute3 SSier trinlen 5 after it)r wotttct 
nic^t, unt) tttir Jitupten iai fdjtec^te (f(i)Iec^t, bad) SCaffer (water) 
fc^Iuden (swallow). 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 33. The above sentences exhibit 
the inflection of the Present and Imperfect of the irregular 
auxiliary verbs toollen (to be willing) and jniiji'en (to be 
obliged). The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future do not exist 
in English, but they do in German, because this language can 
form a participle, gemuft, gcwollt, and an Infinitive, muffen, 
wotlen. 3d^ l^afte gemu^, I have been oWiged to ; 3c^ werbe 
ge^en muffen, I shall be obhged to (I shall have to) go ; 3d^ 
l^aftc geiBoItt, I have been willing, I have intended to ; 3c^ Wcrbc 
tBoHcn, I shall be willing to. 

§ 34. From the 1st, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th sentences a new 
arrangement of words appears : aU ic^ ntac^en mup. 1. Sub- 
ject; 2. Object and Adverbs ; 3. Predicate; 4. Copula. This 
arrangement takes place whenever a relative pronoun or a 
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conjunction commences a subordinate sentence. The follow- 
ing are examples of such conjunctions : (xlg, as, when, iia, 
as, since, because, ajeil, because, bap, that, cSgleid), although, 
ttenn, if. 

§ 35. From sentences 3d, 4th, 6th, 9th, and 10th it appears 
how the adjective terminates in the nominative of the singular, 
when connected with a definite article or an adjective pronoun, 
to wit : ber toetfe Strjt, tie Mttere Strjenef, bag fi^Iet^te SSoffer, 
the two latter being aJike in the Nom. and Ace. cases. 

Exercise XVIII. — 3d^ wiK bid) (thee) m(^t baju (thereto) 
Bcreben. 2Btrfl bit tDoHen, bap ic^ btc^ Beroeine (bewail) ? @r 
jcirb fein ®elb fiir bicfen ©tenjt (service, from bieneit, to serve) 
neljmen iuoHen. Sr :§at i^n gctobtet; n \at ti ni_d)t gemupt, 
fonbern er 'ijdt ti gciBoHt. aSilljt bu :^ier fi^en? 5»etrt (no), 
benn (for) \&j mvL^ bort ft^en (sit). Die gute grau tooUte eg (it) 
nt(^t gejie^eit (confess, avow, from jie^ctt, in the meaning of to be 
known, in which it is obsolete), after fie ntupte. i!Ber tBottte tuo^I 
l^cutgutage (now-a-days) Sanbgiiter fieft^en? 5^ tnupte i:^rt 
Men, fo oft aU (as often as) er getoBt fein woHte. 2Dtr tnoUen 
in JebeS (every, each) 8anb ge^en, t»cnn tvix miiffen. 3^r miipt 
bag Blaue Siwmer (room) Bewo^nen (from tuo^nen, to dwell, to 
live), Sorgejlern (the day before yesterday) niuptet i^t bag gelfte 
ftewo'^nen. Sag arme ,Kinb mupte fterben (to die). 2)er fc^warje 
(black) ^engji (stallion) mup gut (well) rennen (to run). T>u 
ntu§t einen SUo'^ren nii^t weip tvtaf(|en wollen. 

Must I now (je^t) shoot (fc^tcgen) ? Thou needest not (do 
it), if thou wUt not (do it). The poor (arm) fellow' (23urfc^e) is 
half dead (|alWobt) with fear (tior guvc^t) ; he must have lost 
aU his courage. We must die, even (felfcj^, fogar) if we will 
not. You must not stand still. Will you visit the sick (frant) 
child, or will you not (do it) ? It is so easy (feic^t, light), you 
must comprehend (Begreifen, from greifen, to gripe, grasp) 
this sentence (ber ©a^, from fe^en, to put, to state). I had to 
go, but was not willing to (do so). Thou didst intend to sleep 
(f(^(afcn). Thou wast obliged to confess it. The next (niidijl, 
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from naf}, nigh) consequence (golgc, f., from folgen, to follow) 
was, that he was obliged to &ee (fliel)en). We wouM not obey 
(Befolgen) these wise teachings (Sel^re, f.)- This nice (^iibfc^) 
tree has fallen (tji gefatten) ; I have felled (fallen) it ; I have 
had (to do it) ; I was not at all willing (to do so). Thou wilt 
perhaps (ijtetlek^t) be wUlisg to go, but thou wilt not be com- 
pelled (to). She said that she had been obliged to marry 
(|eirat|en), although she had not been willing. 

LESSON TENTH. 

ExEKCiSE XIX. — 1. 3c^ foil gelorc^ett (obey, from prett and 
l^or^en, to hark, listen), aber ic^ lann nidfet. 2. S)u fotljl wt|[en 
(to know, — the root preserved in the English wit, to wit, wit- 
ness) bap bu fc^Ied)t lefett !annfl. 3. 355o8 ber ad)te (genuine, from 
adjtcn, to deem, to esteem) Ttann foH, bag fann er and). 4. SCir 
lonnen 'Dai fi^were (heavy, grave) SSerB^ec^ett (crime, from 
16red^cn, to break [law]), iveldjes iuir gejle^en fotten, nii^t gejle^en, 
5. 3^r fottt cure Sltern ni(^t bcltigen (deceive by lies, from 
liigcn, to lie), aud) (even) wcnn itjr tiinnt. 6. 2)ie ^nabm Ion* 
ncn bte unwtfen (ripe, rcif) griic^te (fruit, bie gruc^t) nic^t 
geniepcn (to eat, from nit0, useful), ml^t fie geniepen foHen. 
7. 3^ tcnnte ioieleS ®etb geminncn (to win, gain, — the German 
root winnen is obsolete) ; aber mein iBortnunb (tutor, guardian, 
jpl. SSormunbcr) wottte, i(| fotlte tS nid^t. 8. S)u tonnteji eS 
wentgjienS (at least) wiffert, obex wir lonnten cs feineStDegg (by no 
means). 9. ®r follte cin ®ebtd)t (poesy, from bic^ten, bcnicn, 
to think, to feign) l^erfagett (recite, from I)er, hither, and fagen), 
er lonnte eg afccr fo wcnig, aU bie 3lnberen cS fonntett. 10. 3i^ 
IjaU iiieirt Sebett lang (all my lifetime) gefonnt:, toaS id) gefottt 
f)abi, unb tuerbc immer !onncn, ttias i(^ fotten werbe. 

Grammatical Remarhs. — § 36. This lesson shows the forms 
of the two irregular auxiliary verbs fotten and !Snnen. The 
Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future tenses are analogous to iuotten 
and miijfert, § 33. 3c^ fottte is sometimes translated 'I should,' 
oftener 'I was to,' 'I had to,' 'it was my duty to'; as, ic^ ^(At 
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gefollt, it has been my duty, or my fate ; i(^ tucrijc foffen, I 
shall have to, it shall be my duty or fate ; id) fonnte, \&i l^ate 
gelonnt, I was (have been) able to, etc. 3c^ fann is often 
equivalent to ' I understand,' ' I know how to ' ; as, t(^ lantt 
lefen, I know how to read. 

§ 37. Derivative verbs and nouns are formed by the prefix 
ge, this latter not altering the meaning of the root at all, or only 
intensifying it ; as, gewinnen, gejie^cn, genief en, grtraud^en (from 
iraud^en, to use^ — root in the English to Jroo^), ®etV)inn, m., 
genau, accurate, precisely (from nal§), genug, etc. 

§ 38. The word fc^Iec^t in the 2d sentence has the ftinction 
of an adverb. Almost all adjectives in their predicative form 
may be employed as adverbs. 

§39. The 7th sentence shows that the adjective, when not 
preceded by an article or pronoun, must assume the inflection 
of the article in all cases ; as, guter SBetn, because of ier 2Bein ; 
gutc W<X&i (milk), because of bie 9}lil(^ ; guteS ©jfen (food), 
because of bai3 (Sffen ; gute SJlanner, SQciBer wnb tinier, because 
of bie $!Jiattner, SBetier utit) .Rinber. For the same reason, the 
adjective must, after the Nominative case of the article etn, eine, 
ein, which has no inflection in the masculine and neuter gender, 
assume the above "ruflections; as, citi f(^oncr ®arten, etne reine 
(clean) .^aitb, etn genaueg Scfcn (reading). The same rule 
obtains after meitt, beitt, ftin, unfer, cuer, i|r, and tein. 

ExEKcisB XX. — '©ott ic^ ein anbere^ 1Bu(| geBrauc^en? 
SlBer i(^ !ann nic^t. ©oUfl bu, grower gteget (flail = urchin) nii^t 
gut fd^rcifien (write), unb fann^: bu etiBfl nic^t ? ©iif e (sweet) 
SKili^ fann gerinncn (from rennen, to run, curdle), fott ti al&er 
>ni(5^t (t^un, to do, may as well be omitted). 3Bir fottten bal 
Unrec^t !6cfennert (confess), fonnten eS <Atx ni(^t. ©otttet i^r 
ntc^t Balb tuieber gefunb (sound, — the German root is lost, 
healthy) tuerbcn (become) ? 3:^r, treue greunbc, fonntet mtr 
(me, to me) nic^t l^elfen. 3(^ fonnte ntic^ nid^t anberS (other- 
wise) IBe'^Ifcn. aSfl^re StcBe unb Sreue (love and fidelity) wirb 
ttic^t litgen folten. Etcincr 2Bein unb ftarea (clear) 33ter Wtrb 
3* 
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ntc^t ant)ct« aU (not, but) gefunb fein IBnnett. T>tt foKft nii^t 
e^e'6ted)en (S^c, wedlock). 

You say, I shall commit no misdemeanor (SSevge'^en) ; but I 
cannot do it, even if I would. Nobody (SRicmant)) is obliged 
(to do) what he cannot (do). I know somebody (3emani)) who 
could toot read aloud, when he ought to do it. Thou canst laugh 
at my words, when thou shouldst weep ? Thou shalt be my 
steady (jlct) friend and companion (SBcgteiter, from 6e«gc4ettcn, 
to lead). Can a mere (6Iop) ghost (®et|l) have real (»al)r) 
arms (ber Slrtn) and legs (baS 93etn, bone). Shall a maUcious 
(Boi3) enemy rob (icrauten, from rauten) our fields, and plunder 
(pliintern) our houses? We could not easily deceive (tciufc^en, 
ictriigen) her (fie). You should not forget everything (which, 
toai) you have learned. "We have not been able to order 
(BcjleUen, from jlellen, to put, place) what (it) was our duty 
(to do). A noble (eiel) life can do.no harm (^arm,.m.). Thy 
long coat shall be short (furj) hencefoith (^tnfort). His lame 
(la^m) leg could not but (nur, not but) stumble (jlolpern). Our 
strong arm should adjust (fc^tt^tcn, from f(^ttc^t, slight, simple) 
that. Why shall we wait (warten) for (auf) her? 

LESSON ELEVENTH. 

Exercise XXL — 1. 3<^ «tig (may) fprcd^crt, Wai i^ Will, 
t(^ barf (dare, must) !etn ncueS Mlti'D erwarten. 2. S)u magfi: ti 
eriangen (attain), ' obit bu barffl (must) bann nlc§t jaubcw 
(tarry). 3. (£r mag ein grower 9Kann fein, abcr er barf (ought) 
bamlt (thereof) rttc^t pxafjUn (boast). 4. 2Btr bummcn (bumm, 
dumb, dull, stupid) SJlcttfc^en bitrfcn (are permitted to) crreic^eit 
(reach), toai ttJir wiinfi^cn, after wlr mogen nic^t. 5. ^f^v biirft 
(are permitted to) fc^njimmen ge'^en (g6), after t'^r mogt tS nld^t 
ttiagen (to risk, to wage). 6. 3)etn fd^wac^er (weak) SIrnt unb 
ml^ii (weak, soft) ©emitt:^ ntogen erjagen, \oai unfer flarfcr 
8cl6 unb i^ofjtx SO^ut^ nli^t fecrfu^cn (to seek, to try) burfen. 
7. 3c^ moc^te letfe (low) fprcc^en, h)ie id) iootlte (how low soever 
I might speak) ; er burfte tcitt elnjigeS SEort »erne:§nten (per- 
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ceive), ober cr wurbe (became) wilt) (wild, enraged). 8. T)tv 
graue (gray) ^ut (hat) moc^tc mir tt>ot)I (well) fte^en (fit me), 
olJer tc^ burfte i^n nii^t tragcn (wear). 9. Dfimol)! loir ei 
geburft |a6en, twir ^aten eS bennoc^ (nevertheless) nic^t gemoiS^t. 
10. 3t;r tuerbet bag neue Sieb entweber ntc^t ftngen biirfen, ober 
ttic^t fingen mogcn. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 40. SJJijgen and bitvfett are the 
last of those verbs which, together with woHen, [otten, !onnen, 
muffcn, fein, l^aSett, and tecrben, and eight more exhibited in § 89 
and § 94, may be said to be the only irregular ones of the Ger- 
man language. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future are anal- 
ogous to the four former. 3(^ :§a6e geburft is often translated 
by / have been allowed to ; id) ^aBe gemo(i)t, / have liked to ; 
and analogously the Future. 

§ 41. Derivative verbs are formed by the prefix er, which 
gives to the root the meaning that its aim has been attained 
to. For instance, langen and teic^en, to reach, to tend, to 
extend, ertangen, erreic^ert, to attain to, to reach the object of 
our desire ; werten, to enlist, to sue for, to try to get, criuerfictt, 
to earn, to gain ; icigett, to hunt, erjagert, to hunt up, to catch ; 
tragen, to wear, carry, ertragen, to succeed in carrying, to endure. 

The prefix Ber imparts to the root the contrary meaning. 
Being at the bottom of Bor, for, and fort, forth, it distances, 
destroys, makes undone the meaning of the root; as, »ergeffctt, 
to forget, from getting and guessing ; Berfe^en, to blunder, to 
miss a thing; s>erber6en, to spoil, and to be spoiled, from bartert, 
to be in want ; »erlieren, to loose, from tcer^ log, loose, empty ; 
Uertre^en and uergc^en, to commit wrong. Less distinct is 
this meaning in oerjie^eit, to understand, Btrfuc^ert, scme'^ntcrt, 
uertragen, to endure, uerkngen, to demand, ask, feerfpred^en, to 
promise. 

§ 42. ®er neue .&ut, to which {t)n refers, is a masculine ; 
therefore the pronoun referring to it must be in the masculine 
gender. Thus it is with the feminine gender; bie SieJe ifl gittig 
(kind), fte (it) tt)ut (does) Sfliemanbent l8ofe«. 
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ExEKcisEXXn. — S)u barfji nlc^t gtau'Bett (believe), bag 
ic^ t)ir feinb (or grant, averse) tin. ©r ntag immer f^ncll kufen, 
i>ai errettet (retten, to save, to rid) i^n nid)t. Wo^k^ in 
tDiJTen, ipie id) tnic^ Beftnbe? 3^r n»09t t'en'^ett »"« i^i^ ^o% i(^ 
i)erad)te (despise) cure ©ebanfcn (thouglit). Slrfieiten mag i^ 
nic^t, unb ju tettetn (to go begging) fi^dme ic^ mi(|. 3'^r 
ntoi^tet nur tie ©ai^e (sake, thing) nic^t red^t (right) Bebenten 
(consider, revolve in your mind). Sr tttO(^te Siigen liter Sitgcn 
crbenfen, bag fonnte i|m nic^t ju ®elb uer^elfen. <Sic moc^ten 
nii^t pc^Ien (steal), weit fte ju e|rli(^ (honest) ftnb. SDu lannfl 
na(| SBojion reifen (to travel); o, ic^ t^abe bog gejlerti fi^on 
getonnt, ater ni^t gemoi^t. SEirb biefer fc|»d(|nd^e, Iranflic^e 
9JJenfc^ m\6) tragcn fonnen unb mogen? 3^ mag nid^t gern 
mcin SJiittageffen »erlteren (midday, noon, 9)littag). 

You dare not say a single (einjig) word. I don't like to wait 
for him. If you are allowed to earn something (etroag), why 
have you not a mind (to do so) ? He was not allowed to ask 
(frogen) a single question (gragc, f.). You must not be lazy 
(faul). He dares not betray (uerrat^en, from rattjen, to guess, , 
advise) me. He did not like to promise what he could not 
keep (^Iten). He did not dare (toagen, or biirfen) to show his 
face. "We must not read such (foli^) boo'ks. He might be four 
(ttier) or five (fiinf) or six (fec^g) years old. 

LESSON TWELFTH. 

Exercise XXIII. — 1. 3c^ tpurbe (became) l^eifer -(hoarse) 
loom ©prec^en ; er iotrb eg (so) nie. 2. J)u wurbefl alter unb 
groper unb flarfer, a'6er nic^t Iliiger (from Hug, prudent, sage) unb 
fccflfer. 3. Sr wurbe immer tleiner unb fc^iucii^er, aljer fie wurbe 
taglic^ bitmmer unb orger (from arg, arrant, bad). 4. 2Bir 
tuurben bie grogten unb flarljien, a6er nt^t bie Iliigjien .Rinber in 
aiorBur?. 5. 3^r wurbet bte atteflen Seute totit (far) unb breit 
(broad, far and near). 6. 3Die wetfej^en unb fcejlen aJlcnfc^cn 
jBurben unb ttserben oftmatg bie unglucEUc^flen. 7. 3d) Bin burc^ 
meine S^rlic^leit ungIu(iH(| gctuorben (or tPotbcn). 8. Site meiflen 
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(most) (a^iiter flnb Belo'^nt (rewarded), bie wenigflcn Be^aft 
iBorben (have been rewarded, punished). 9. T)h Ut)ren toerbett 
ijicrall (everywhere) gefuc^t ; fte ftnb ijteHeii^t geflo^Ien (stolen) 
ttjorben. 10. S)ic :^oc§jle« nnb [(^ijnflen ^Sufer wurbeit ntit 
^upfev (copper) gebedt (roofed). ' 

Grammatical Remarhs. — § 43. Here are the Imperfect and 
Perfect of the irregular auxiliary verb joevbett, t<r become, — 
the pupil may inflect them, — together with the Present and the 
Future, tc^ toerbe iuerben. "With this auxiliary verb the Ger- 
man Passive is formed, — the pupil may inflect it. 3<^ Werbe 
geloBt, means, not 'I am praised,' although it may sometimes 
be thus translated, but ' I am being praised,' or ' I become 
praised ' ; tc§ tBurbe getoBt is ' I was being praispd,' or ' I be- 
came praised,' and so on. 

Note. — The German Passive is somewhat different in meaning from the Eng- 
lish ; ' I am praised ' means nothing but ' I enjoy praise ' ; ' he is Ivilled,' nothing 
but ' he is dead by other than natural means.' But in German, 3^^ ItJfrBc 
^t\»bt means * I am being praised, I become praised,' I am passive under the 
action of somebody else, which is going on upon me. Sv l»iv6 get66tct means 
' he is dying by the action of a subject,' ' suffering under it, he becomes dead.' 
Great pains should be taken by the pupil, in translating from Enghsh into Ger- 
man, never to render ' I am praised,' ' he is liilled,' by id) bin geltifct, cv iff 
gVtSbtet/ (this means rather, ' I have been praised,' ' he has been killed and is 
dead,') but by icip iDevSe gelobt, ct mivS getofttft, and so on. 

§ 44. The second and third sentendfts exhibit the German 
Comparative, which is formed, like the EngKsh Comparative in 
Anglo-Saxon adjectives, by adding the termination ev to the 
root, giving, at the same time, in most cases, the Umlaut to 
the radical vowel ; as, flit, alter ; gro§, grii^et ; flug, Hiigen 

The Superlative is formed by adding eft or jl with the 
regular adjective termination, and with the Umlaut; as, ber 
altejie; ber grof e(le or gro^tc; ber niigjle; — the Auslaut t, b, 
f, f requiring eft, the Auslaut et and all other Auslauts jl, for 
termination. 

§ 45. The following Comparatives and Superlatives are 
irregular : from gut— Beffer, ber Befte (good, better, best) ; from 
■oid — miS^x, ber metfte (much, more, most) ; from I^dS) —^ofjtv, 
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tcr :^D(^flc (high, higher, highest); from ml) — n&i)tt, tia^fl 
(nigh, near, nearer, next), ©er le^te, the last, and ber er(ic, the 
first, are also Superlatives, whose roots, lat (late, latter) and et) 
(ere), are lost. 

§ 46. The German Infinitive of almost all verbs may be 
employed as a substantive of neuter gender ; as in the 1st sen- 
tence, baS <Spted)en, speaking ; bag Sefen, reading. 

Exercise XXIV. — 3c^ werbe immer armcr. ®u t»irjl 
jebcg ^ai^x alter, nic^t jiinger. Sr tuirb geivt^ (certainly) ber 
Tcl(|pe Sllann in- 9let»=§)orI. 2Bir tBerbett faunt (scarcely, hard- 
ly) veic^er, aU iuir fd)on (already) ftnb. 3^r tscrbet geloM, weil 
i|r weifer unb fceffer werbet. ®ie 3ungfra«en (maiden) t»erben 
Sjer^eirat^et. 3(^ wurbe ntdc^tiger (powerful, niac^tig, from 
SKai^t, f., power) aU er jemalg (at any time) geioorbert i»ar. 
6r iBurbe ftetg fro^er (no Umlaut), unb |ie immcv matter (matt, 
wearied ; no Umlaut). (5r i^ ret^t ftolj (proud) gemorben, Uiel 
ftoljer al^ atle feine Silac^barn (neighbor). ^\)x feib t»eit (far) 
ro^er (raw, rough, xo^) gctoovben, aU it)r toart. ®le tear [anftcr 
(fanft, soft, gentle) geworben, ali3 fie bortjer (previously) getoefen 
war. UBir finb BebroI)t (from broken, to threaten) ttiorben, Weit 
Wiv ja'^mer (tame, mild) fmb aU SInbere. SDBevben toir fatter 
(from fatt, satiated) wcrben, aU ieix bercit^ (already) geworbcn 
pnb ? Sure ©afee njerbeft immer fatfc^cr (false). ®ie fd^tantjten 
(fc^tent, lank, slender), 5Wenf(i)en werben nid)t fclten (seldom) 
bie ftartjlen. S)ie gefiinbeflen SRonate (month) werben bie tro(f= 
enften (dry, trocten) fetn, bie naffej^en (na^, wet) finb wenigjlenS 
(at least) bie ungefiinbeftcn. 

I became his best friend. You grow fatter (fett) every week 
(bie 2Boc{)e). He became our worst enemy. He has grown more 
stupid than he was. These dogs will become more ferocious 
when they have grown older and stronger. ■ My sisters become 
leaner (mager, meager) than ever (je) before. I am being 
bathed, because I cannot bathe myself (mid) felbft). He is 
sometimes seen in Boston. We are praised because we learn 
faster (fd)neU, rafd;, quick, fast) tlian other people. He was 
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(Perf.) killed, because he became wilder every hour ((Stunbe, 
f.). His youngest sons turned out his most prudent ones. The 
(je) higher a house, the (je) cheaper it is built (fcauen). The 
highest mountains of Europe are found in Switzerland (bie 
©^toeij). She becomes dearer (iiti, tl)eucr) to me, the more 
beautiful she grows. The next aid is always the most welcome 
(tuiUtontmen). They have been sent to Missotui to become 
farmers (um garmer ju wcrben). The last evil (U6et, n.) proved 
the greatest. 

LESSON THIRTEENTH. 

ExEKCiSE XXV. — 1. 3c^ witrbe (should) !ran!er tDcrbert; 
tDentt er tnit^ aexla^tn (quit, from lajfeit, to let, to leave) wiirbe, 
2. 35u wurbefl una ttxhnntn (misrepresent) itienrt bu fo f)}re^en 
witrbeji. 3. SBir wiirben ^6(^fl (most, highly) ungliicEUc^ fcin, 
mnn i^r un^ nt(^t UergeBen (or feerjei^en, pardon) wurbet. 
4. <Sie witrben «n3 Unrcc^t t^un, ioenn |Ie un« Sll^orctt nentfeti 
(call) tuiitben. 5. SSerbe iueifer ! tBcrbct ijcrflanbiger (from 
95erjlanb, m., intellect). 6. ©ei tin guter 3ungc ! feib mutl;ig, 
tncine Sungen ! fein ©ie grof miif^ig (generous), meinc J^errcn I 
7. ^abt Oebulb (f., patience, from bulben, to suffer), meitt ^inb ! 
^aU ®ebulb, metne .Rittber ! ^aitxt ®ie 5JJttkib (n., sympathy, 
from Iciben, to suffer) tnit mir, nteine ©amen ! 8. Sicte beinen 
9la(^Pert wie bic^ felfijl ! SteBt eure SBeiBer nte|r aU euc^ fcIBjl I 
SteBen <Sie cinanber (each other), »ie ttxi^re ©atten foUen ! 
10. gerne btd^ fefbjl '6e^errfd)en ! Sernt cu{^ mit cinanber »er* 
tragen (to bear with), t^r Dumrafiipfe ! £crncn ®ie ©eutfc^, 
gee^rte Swprer (hearer, audience). 

Ghrammatieal RemarTcs. — § 47. 3d^ toiirbe is^ the Subjunc- 
tive Imperfect of toerben, and is employed with the Infinitive to 
express the Conditional: I should be, id^ twiirbe fein; you 
would have, i^r tourbet tjaBen ; we should go, wir tuitrben ge^en. 
The pupil should give its whole inflection. 

§ 48. From the 5th to the 10th sentence, you find the form 
of the German Imperative of the verbs feirt, ttterben, '^^'btn, 
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and -the regular verb. The pupil should form it from all the 
foregoing regular modern verbs. 

§ 49. The above sentences exhibit some of the Personal Pro- 
nouns. "We give here a complete list of them. 3(^ has in the 
Genitive tnciner (of me), Dative mir (to me), Accusative mid) 
(me) i ©tt has Gen. bcincv (of thee), Dat. btr (to thee), Ace. 
t)i(^ (thee) ; er has Gen. [einer (of him), Dat. il;m (to him). 
Ace. it;n (him) ; fie (she) has Gen. i(;tcr (of her), Dat. tf;i- (to 
her), Ace. fie (her) ; wir has Gen. unfer (of us), Dat. un3 (to 
us). Ace. uitS (us) ; t(;r has Gen. eurer (of you), Dat. cuc^ (to 
you), Ace. cuc^ (you); fte (they) has Gen. t^rer'(of them), Dat. 
it;nen (to them). Ace. fte (them). ®id) expresses himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves, one's self; the syllable self not always 
being translated by feI6fl. . ©g (it) has Gen. fciner, Dat. i[;n, 
Ace. e3. The German titan (French on) is translated by one 
or they ; as, they say, nton fagt ; one would think, titan foKte 
ienlen. 

§ 50. The most common form of address in German is that 
by <5ie, you, which is employed in addressing every one except 
relations and intimate friends. You are, you have, you were, 
you had, you love, you find, are, therefore, translated by <Sie ftnij, 
<Ste ^aben, <3ie tuaren, ®ie fatten, ®ie lieben, ®te ftnben, when- 
ever we address persons not our relations and intimate friends ; 
you is translated by 3t;r whenever we address more than one 
relative or friend, every one of whom we should address 
singly by bu. 

Exercise XXVI. — ?!Kad}t mir ^\a^ (m., place, room) x%x 
a3urf(^en ! ©enben ®ie ctnen 33oten nad) Sonbon ! ®e^c bid) 
nteber (down, take a seat), Kleiner ! Scgt bie Siigen (A (off) unb 
rebet bie 3Ba|r{)ett! ©ogen <Ste boc^ (pray), wag ©ic t^un 
tBurben, mcnn id) 3^nen tetne Slnttuort (answer) geien witrbe ? 
erfiiitt, tDa« 3t)r setf^prcc^t ! $a6e ®cbulb mit uni$, liefee 3:ante, 
■mix woHen uns l&effern! ©ei nid)t ungebulbtg, mein SJZabc^en 
(girl, diminutive form from 5Ragb, maid), feib nid)t attern 
(absurd), ^amevaben (comrades) ! ^6) luiirbe niic^ fd}amen (be 
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ashamed), luiirbc ic^ etncn folc^en (or folc^' einen) ^d)ln ntfli^en. 
©u tuiirbejl tic^ irren (be mistaken, to err) tBiivbefl t)tt ©ol^ca 
gloufcen. Sr wiirte Bcflraft werben, tootlte cr bir ©i^abeit (m., 
damage) t^un. ®ic wiirben nur |i(^ felfcfl fi^aben, wcnn fie eud^ 
teliigen tuurbett. 

Be welcome, Charles (^arl) ! Speak the truth, boys ! Lay 
the swords down, soldiers ! Believe me, honored guests, I 
should do that, if I could (fiinttte, subjunctiye). Sit down, girls ! 
Take chairs (ber <Btuf)l), my friends ! Hear what I tell (fagen) 
you, sinners (©iinber, from ©iittbe, f., sin) ! He would give 
his life for her health (Oefuttb'^eit, f.). Would you not laugh at 
me ? We should be'traitors (Serriit^er) if we should confess it 
to you. She would be spoiled in New Orleans. You will be 
killed, if you go among (unter) them. I tell you, gentlemen, 
I would not do that for a thousand (eitttaufenb) dollars. Will 
(Conditional) you tell (erjatjten) us a story (©eft^i^tc, f.) ? 
Have mercy (®nabc, f.) on us, O Lord ! Have pity, and par- 
don us ! Become not angry (wilb), little one ! Become as (fo) 
good and great as {tt.U) Washington, boys ! 

LESSON FOURTEENTH. 

ExEKCiSE XXVn. — 1. 3<^ '6int>e tiiE Stofen ntit bent getten 
(yeUow) SBanbe (ba« Sanb, ribbon). 2. ©r Banb bte SStunten, 
welc^e JDer ©iirtner fc^on gebunben ^atte, noi^ einmat (once 
more). 3. ®r fanb, wag bu nirgenb ftnben Wtrji, tuarme greunbe. 
4. J^afl bu bent armett Sater fcin uerlorenes ^inb tcieber gefun= 
ben ? 5. ®tc ^fitct fc^winben (decrease, vanish) bent ernjlen 
9)^anne raf(^er, aU jte bent frro^^en .^naben fc^wanben. 6. Der 
©c^nee (snow) if! »or bent l^eif en (hot) SBinbe in einent ^m 
(moment) tterfc^iBunben. 7. £>ie 9Jlab(f)en winben t^rent tie6en 
Setter ilriinae (ber Mxani, wreath), fo fd^iin ioii fte noc^ leinc 
wanben. 8. SBtr 1^abm ber Mutkx, unferer t^euren SJZutter, 
Sfumenjlrauf e (ber ©traup, nosegay) jum ©cBurt^tage (birth- 
day) gewunben. 9. ®te SBpget ftngen im SBatbe fo fc^on, wte 
4 
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pe ttoi^ nie gcfungcn f^abm. 10. S)ie IBdrbcn fangen, i^ fang, 
i>u fcwgll, er fang ; tcir fangen 3ltle. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 61. Here we have the old form, 
or, as it is less properly called, the irregidar form of the verb, 
according to which many of the most common verbs are 
inflected. The Imperfect and Participle assume a modification 
of the radical vowel ; as, Binbett, Bant), geBunben ; pngen, fang, 
gefungen ; the former omits, at the same time, the t characteristic 
of the Imperfect, and the termination of the first and third per- 
sons of the Singular ; the latter assumes, instead of the t, for 
termination an en ; as, ic^ fang, er fang, gefungen. 

In the same way are inflected fc^inben, to skin, flay (fc^unb), 
gefc^unben; tiingen, to bargaiu, bung or bang, gebungen ; brtngen, 
to urge, brang, gebrungen ; getingen, to succeed, gelang, gelun= 
gen; flingen, to soimd. Hang, gefiungen; f(|Itngen, to shng, 
swallow, fc^Iong, gefc^tungen; fc^wtngen, to swing, fc^wang, 
gefc^wungen ; fpringen, to spring, fprang, gefprungen ; jwingen, 
to force, jwang, gejwungen; ftnten, to sink, fanf, gefunfen; 
trinfen, to drink, trant, getrunfen ; Beginnen, to begin, fiegann, 
tegonnen ; gewinnen, to win, gain, gewann, gewonncn ; rtnnen, 
to run, gerann, geronnen ; ftnnen, to meditate, fann, gefonnen ; 
fpinnen, to spin, fpann, gefponnen ; fc^wimnten, to swim, fd^wamm, 
geff^wommen ; and lommen, to come, lam, gelommen. 

§ 52. The above sentences show the Dative of the singular 
of masculine and neuter substantives. The article has bcirt 
and einem, and the adjective pronouns assume the same termi- 
nation ; as, ntetnem, beinem, feinem, unferem (or unferm), eurcm 
(or euerem), t^rem ; btefem, jenent, folc^em, toilc^em, feinem, jebcm, 
manc^em, etc. The adjective has en, the weak or modem 
declension, when preceded by an article or pronoun. But 
when not preceded by them, it must assume the termination of 
the article em, instead of en ; as, bem guten SSater, einem armen 
^tnbe, btefem reic^en SKanne, but gutcm SCajfer, ebtem SBetne. 
The reason is, that the sign of the Dative must somewhere 
appear. 
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§ 53. The Dative of the singular of the feminine is inflected 
as follows : the article has t)et, einev, and so have the adjective 
pronouns meitter, beiner, etc., biefer, jeiicr, letner ; and the adjec- 
tive has en, when preceded by an article or pronoun, when not, 
it assumes the termination of the article er, instead of en ; for 
instance, bet guten. Wlutttv, einer fd^onen $ani), biefer armen 
grau, but guter SKili^, retner Sutter. 

§ 54. The Dative of monosyllabic masculine and neuter 
substantives terminates in e; the masculines and feminines of 
more than one syllable generally have no inflection ; the same 
holds good of all feminines. 

§ 65. The following prepositions are always connected with 
the Dative: auS, from, out of, aufer, besides, out of, 6ct, at, 
near, fiinnen, within, mit, with, na^, after, to, iteBfl, together 
with, feit, since, ijon, from, of, ju, to, at. 

§ 56. Here we have two compound nouns, SSfuntenjlrau^e- 
and ,®e6urt^tag. On acconnt of euphony in the first instance' 
the word Stume has entered into the composition with its plural- 
form, the latter with a euphonic g. 

Exercise XXVIII. — SCit . ^a'6ett Itcfien (seven) ^nec^te 
(knight, servant) gebungen (hired). @r bringt in una, bag t»lr 
t^m boareg ®elb (cash) gefcen fotlen. ®ic Seinbe ftnb in bit 
©tabt gebrungen (invade). @r brang wt in bie ?!JJitte (midst) 
beg ^(Xufeng (heap, crowd). (£g .gelingt ntir 9lto. Ss ifl bent 
atic^ter (judge) gelungen, was Jfliemanbem. no(^ getang, ben SBer* 
Bred^er (criminal) ju entberfen (discoVer). 2Bie fltngen bie ®Io(fe» 
(bie ®Iocfe, bell) fo fc^on ! [i^iiner aU |tc sjovgejlcrn (the day 
before yesterday), ja fnay), aU [it jemals Hangen, ©ie 3te6en 
(bie dieU, vine) f(^Iingen |ic^ an bem SSaume in bie.Jpo^e (up- 
wards). ®r serfi^Iang bas Stot mit feinem Sfuge (bag 9luge, eye). 
®ie wurbe son ber :^o:^en SGeHe (wave) aerfc^Iungen. SDie 8am- 
mer fprangen an bem Jpiiget (hill) auf unb 06 (up and down)., 
5)er BBfe ^na'6c tjl ubex einen Breiten ®raben (ditch, from grakn,, 
to dig) geftsrungen. 3^ swang metnen SRaS^hat a" cinem 33ertrage 
(contract). Unfere ^offnungen (bie J&ojfnung, hope) finb tmmer 
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ttefcr (tief, deep) gefunten. 3c^ trant SBajfcr ani (out of) ber 
:^oI)Iert (hoRow) $ant)» ^a6t it)r nic^t Bon meinem fceflen aCeine 
getrunlen? SBir beglnnen unfere Strteit mit cinem frozen ©pruc^e 
(sentence). SGurben ton bag granjoftf^e tegonncn l)aben, mkn 
toit anberg getonnt? Der STOorgcn (morning) iegann ntit fc^6» 
nem SBctter, ber 3lbenb nttt f^te(^tem. 3Ber :^at ben ^JretS tei 
bent <5(|et6enfc^tegen (bie ®(^et6e, target) getDonnen ? ©ie <Stabt 
geroann (profit) »iel feet blefcm gejle (bag Bcjl, festival). Sag 
SStut rtnnt langfam (slowly) in ber Sunge (lung). Sltle SBaffer 
ftnb ju fcflent (firm) Sife (ice, bag Sig) gcronnen (curdle). ®ie 
Huge grou fann ixhtv bag, iuag |te ju ejfeu maiden foUte. SBir 
^aben feit bent frii|ejlen (fru:^, early) SiKorgen gefponnen. i8tn= 
nen ctner eingigen ©tunbe wirb cr iiber ben See (lake) unb j'uviicE 
(back) gef(|n)ommen fein. fir ^d^wamm wn nteinetn ®ortcn Big 
(up) 3U bent ©antnte. Du !ant|l neb^ einem Segleitcr nai^ met* 
ner SBo^nung. ©cit bent neuen 3a|re ftnb a^t (eight) obcr 
neun (nine) Jftegen (rain) gcfommen, ®r tarn gule^t (at last) 
ju ®(^aben. 

Who has fastened (Btnben) the criminal with the chain (5?ette, 
f.) ? I found the whole city on fire (fjeuer, n.). What you did 
not find within ten days you will not find in eleven. My hop^ 
vanished with the light (Sic^t, n. ) of day (beg SEageg). He 
wound his finger with a thread ((Jaben, m.). The work has 
not succeeded. He succeeded better with sour (fatter) wine 
than with sweet (wine). I came to his house with a handful 
($anb»otI) (of) fine grass. We ate the bread with the butter 
and (the) cheese. Will you not repeat (roteber^olen, from t)oIen, 
to haul, fetch) what you sang this evening .'' The poets (2)t(^» 
ter) have sung much of a paradise (bag 5)arabieg). She sang 
with a clear (Elar), pure (rein), beautiful voice (bie ©timme). 
Nobody force* him to do this. I forced myself to sing a long 
song (ber ®cfang). A dwarf (3t»erg) sprang forth (^cr»or) 
from the box (bie ©(^ac^tet). A poodle (^ubel) has jumped 
(fpringcn) from a window (bag Senjier). They were at a frolic 
(Suflfcarlett, f ), and drank of his old wine. The new year has 
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begtm at last (enblii^) ; when the last one began, how unhappy 
we were ! Our grandmothers spun and wove (ioefitn) their 
own linen and wool (SfGolIe, f.) I swam several times (5}Jflt, 
n.) over C^iniifecr) and back. Out of a pure heart come sober 
(fau6er, rein) thoughts. After the dinner nothing was brought 
in (!ommen) but (au^er) old cheese, rancid (nmjfg) butter, 
fresh bread, and red wine. 

LESSON FIFTEENTH. 

ExEECiSE XXrX. — 1. SSQiv Befetjten (command) betr ,Rnec^= 
tm fo, unlj. bu 6efteI;Ijl t^iten-anber^ ? 2.-Tin ^el^evv (general) 
f)t^i^lt inn ©ottaten, wai tx t^nen fc^on iifterg (oftener) fiefo^len 
|atte. 3. Seftel^I Scmanbem (somebody) ioai bir bcr £):&erjl 
(colonel) lefa^L 4. 3c^ (te^te i^nen i\xt 3e't, itnb fie j^e^Ien 
tnir nieine gute Saunc (humor). : 5,-T>u jlie|(fl bent lieSen ®ott 
bie ZaQt ah, uni er jiic^U ®elb mie ein Staie, 6. ©er S)te'6 
(thief) fla^I biefen 2euten jtuolf a^mcr, unb nad^bent (after) er 
fte geflo^Ien |atte, empfatjl er jtc^ freunbllc^ (took leave, empfcl)len, 
to recommend). 7. ©efcert ifl feliger (more blessed) aU ^ttij' 
men. 8. 5fJimm geinben itld^tg, gefc^meigc benn (much less) 
beinen gteunben, 9. 3*^ na^ni ben SieBen SlfleS iuieber, tt>os fte 
tneinen (Ettern genontmen fatten. 10. Jpttf un«, ivf» l^elfen bir 
eirt flnbereg Ttal 5 iuer Slnberen '§alf, bent toirb nsieber gel^otfen. 

Grammatical Remarks. — §. 57. The above verbs of the old 

form, iefel^Ien, jiel§Ien, ncl^men, and -^etfen, are in their Umlaiii 

similar to those of the Fourteenth Lesson. One irregularity 

is shown here in the second and third person singular of the 

Present, and in the Imperative, the e being umgelautet into i or 

ic. Thus are inflected empfe^ten,.to recommend, bu emt)firf)Ifl, er 

tmp^ti)lt, Imperat. entpfte'^t, Imperf. tmp^a%. Part, empfo^tcn ; 

geBSren (to bear children), gefiter, geBflr, geboren ; geltcn (to be 

worth), gilt, gait, gegolten; fc^elten (to scold), . fc^ttt, fc^alt, 

gefc^olten ; fiergett (to cover, hide), 6ttg, Sarg, geborgen ; fterfcen, 

pir6, flar^, geflorfcen ; uerberfien (to spoil), i3erbtr'6, sevbarB, Ber:» 

iovhm ; werkn (to sue for), wirB, mti, geworkn ; werfen (to 
4* 
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throw), totrf, warf, getuovfen; In^m (to burst), :6trjl, Ux% 
gefiorflett; te^cn, Wc^, •6ra(^, gcfiroc^en ; fprec^en, fprid^, fprad^, 
gefprot^en; jletien (to sting), (lic^, jiac^, gejloc^cn; erfi^redcn (to 
be frightened), crfi^tid, erf^taf, erfd^rocEctt ; treffen(to hit), triff, 
traf, getroffen. 

§"68. The dative plural of all substantives, adjectives, and 
adjective pronouns, and of the articles, has n or en, the former 
when the nominative of the plural had already an e, the latter 
when not ; when the nominative plural has already an n, the 
dative does not add one more ; as, ben gutett SSatern, ben guten 
grauen, ben guten ^tnbcrn ; biefeu' armen ^nafcen. , There is 
not a single exception to this rule at least. 

§ 59. The English he — who is rendered by ber — Welc^er, 
seldom by bet — tuer or berjenige weli^er, the former being 
often omitted; as, iser Slnberen ®uteS t|ut, bent tl;un fte mieber 
®uteS, ' who does good to others, to him they do good again ' ; 
Wer flie'^tt t|l ein Diet, he who steals is a thief. The definite ar- 
ticle is often employed as a relative or a demonstrative pronoun. 

Exercise XXX. — £mpfet)len ®ie ml(^ biefen ^erren. £ef= 
ftng gilt Diet tei ben Deutfc^en. ©ie preu^ifc^en Stealer gelten 
au^ in 3lmerif(X. SBag gatt ber Suf(^et ^artofeln (potatoes) ? 
@ie fi^ettert mic^ ol^ne (withoiit) ®runb (ground, reason), ©d^itt 
ntd)t tuieber, wenn bu gefc^olten loirfl ; au^ S:^rtflu3 fdjalt ni(|t 
jpteber, toenn cr gcf(^oIten ttarb. 3c^ '6itt iw 33erlin geBoren. 
©etne brei 2Bet6er geljaren tCjm jwblf ©iil^ne unb breije^n a;o(^tcr. 
®r l^itft Jeinem UnglucEUc^en ; alex luir |oIfen alien, bie ju un3 
tamen. SBir jlerten nur elnmal, befl^aK (therefore) jlirt getrojl 
(consoled, from the root Zxo% m., trust). @r ftart sierjel^n ZaQt 
nat^ ben geiertagen (holidays), ©cig ©etratbe (the grains, from 
tragen, to bear) ijerbarB auf ben getbern. SQixh unt (for) bie 
Srflut, unb bn mirji fie erwerBen. T>u tuirffi mtt grof en ©teinen 
(m., stone) nac^ SJtenfc^en, bie bfc^ nid)t geworfen laBen. ®ic 
^anone (gim) Barfl son totetem ©c^iefen. 33rt(|, armea .&erj 
(heart), ba (since) bein Sinter (m., anchor) geBroc^en ifl ! ©o 
fpro^ er unb bantte (to thank), Brac^ bag SSrot unb gaB cs i:^nen. 
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2Bir ^o6en wit beti SSerfoIgern (persecutor) gefproc^cn, fyxi^ 
nii^t iadtn nttt t^nett. Sr trof it^n in's ^erj. 

He who will (ittotten) learn to command, must first (er(l) learn 
to obey (ge'^ord^en). The older brothers commanded their 
younger ones to hide what they had stolen. He broke his 
father^s (must be rendered ' to his father the ') heart. Leah bore 
to her husband (fiJJann) Jacob ten sons, and Eachel bore him 
two. We recommended to the gardener and his wife coffee 
(.faffee), and to his children milk (Sfftil^-, f.). He died half 
an hour (efne l§atBe ©tunbe) after (nac^tem) he had taken the 
poison (®ift, n.). The Greeks said to Diagoras : Die, Diagoras, 
for all thy desires (2Bunfd§, m.) are fulfilled (crfitHert) ! Live 
so as thou wilt rejoice to have lived when thou diest. They 
broke the door open with a club (.Settle, f.) Achilles hit Hec- 
tor with his large spear {<Bpnx, m.). Do not be frightened, 
boy. Do not be frightened, my dear sir ! "With what gentle- 
man have you spoken of the matter (®ac^e, f.) ? With none at 
all. She speaks Latin very well ; I spoke it once much better, 
but I have not spoken it for a long while. The roses sting the 
prettiest (^iiljfc^) fingers, like the ugliest (ugly, l^a^tic^), with 
their thorns (®orh, m.). He is happy who has enough for 
(ju with the definite art.) life (Sefien, n.), and tranquillity (9lwt)e, 
f.) in his soul (©eete, f.). 

LESSON SIXTEENTH. 

Exercise XXXI. — 1. 25tc SBoget bcS SSafteS fltcgen (fly), 
abiv t»ie SSeftegten (ftegen, to be victorious, Bcjtegen, to conquer) 
flle:|en (flee). 2. ©r flo'^ uor ben Sffiaffen (t>ie SBaffe, weapon) 
fctneS ©cgnerg (adversary) fo fi^nett bap er 6etna|e (nearly) flog. 
3. 25te f^onen STage beg ©ommera ftnb ijerflogen, unb unfere 
SieBen |ttib un^ entflo'^en. 4. 3c^ iitf^t (draw) eitten ©plittcr 
(splinter) aui ber iSJunbe beg armen ^inbeS 5 i(^ gog borige 2Go(^c 
funfgein '^erauS. 5. SBir finb In ben le^ten Slagen biefeg f^axkn 
SQinkvi son Soflon auf %as Sanb {or nai^ bent Sanbe) (country) 
gcjogen (to move). 6. Sr Bog (bend) bie ©ifctt^ange (iron bar) 
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ntit ber ©tarfc citteS i'owm ; krei wnferer Seutc lonntctt pe nidjt 
Biegcn. 7. 3c^ |a6e einmal getogen, ofcer fceim SBarte (beard) 
ieg froi3:^eten ! ic^ tiige ni(^t roiefeer. 8. T)cr ®ot)n biefer ormen 
SBittwe (widow) ielog uttti fcctrog Sebermann (everybody). 
9. <Bd^ W ®ewoffer ber faljtgett ®ee gcfrieren, fte fmb 
tuentgiflena feit bent 9lnfange (m., commencement, beginning) ber 
le^ten 2Bo(^e gefvoren. 10. 3c^ friere (feel cold) l^eftiger (more 
violent) ali ic^ Sor'^itt (a short time since) fror. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 60. The above class of verbs of 
the old form — the pupil may exhibit their inflection — form 
the second and third person of the singular, and the imperfect, 
regularly. Thus are inflected, furthermore, fd)ieBen, ft^ob, ge* 
Jc^obcrt, to shove, push ; tuicgen, wog, gewogen, to weigh ; serlieren, 
scrlor, Derlorert; bieteti, 6ot, geBoten, to offer, to bid; — the fol- 
lowing with a short o : flebett, fott, gcfotten, to seethe, boil ; 
flief en, flof , gefloffen, to flow ; genief en, geno^, genoffen ; gie^en, 
gof, gegoijen, to pour, to found ; fc^ie^en, fc^of, gefc^ojfcn, to 
shoot ; fc^Uef en, fc^Iof, gefc^lojfen, to shut ; fprief en, frrof, 
gefproflfen, to sprout ; tocrbrief en, serbrof , serbrof en, to grieve ; , 
flimmen, llomtn, geftomnten, to climb ; hicd^en, Iroc^, gcfroc^en, to 
creep; ric^eri, roc^, geroc^en, to smell, reek; trlefen, troff, ge=^ 
troffen, to drip. 

§ 61. The above forms of the Genitive of the singular show 
that it is inflected by adding ti to monosyllabic nouns, i3 to 
those of two syllables or more, of masculine aid neuter gender, 
except those of the weak or modern declension, which, like 
Sijiue, assume an en or n ; the latter being, likewise the inflec- 
tion of the adjective, preceded by an article or adjective pro- 
noun. If no article or pronoun precede, the adjective assumes 
its termination ti, and before feminine nouns er. The arti- 
cles have beg and eineg for the masculine and neuter, ber and 
einer for the feminine gender, and analogous is the inflection of 
the adjective pronouns ; as, biefeS, bicfcr, biefe^ ; jenea, jener, 
jencg ; tueld^eg, mlS^tx, welc^eg ; fold^cS/ folc^er, fplc^e^ ; nielneS, 
meiner, tneineS, etc. 
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§ 62. The 4th. and 9th sentences show that by addition of the 
afifix ig (y) adjectives are derived from prepositions ; as, »or, 
toortg, former; ixbtx, over, iiirig, remaining; — from nouns; as, 
©alj, salt, faljig, saline; tWfljfertg, watery; — from adjectives; 
as, gut, gittig, kind ; ^dl, hale, |eilig, holy ; — from adverbs ; as, 
je^t, now, je^ig, present ; t)icr, ^iefig, of this place ; bort, bortig, 
of that place; ^eute, t)eutig, of to-day; — and from pronouns; 
as, mein, nteinig, mine; bein, fein, beittig, feiitig, thine, his; 
unferig, our. 

§ 63. . Derivative verbs are formed by prefixing the syllable 
ent, meaning away ; as, etitflicljen, cntfpringcn, entlaufen, entries 
l^en, to' deprive ; entflie^en ; entfi^lie^en |td^, to resolve upon ; 
cntfpriegen; cmpfe^Ien; entnel)men; cntfommen, escape; entlJin^ 
ben, to deliver, to free ; empftnben, to feel ; cittrinnen, to escape. 

§ 64. Derivative adverbs are formed by prefixing the syl- 
lables l^irt, from the presence of the speaker, thither, and ^er, 
into the presence of the speaker, hither, to prepositions ; as, 
|tnaug, out thither, f^tvau^, out hither ; ^^iniitcr,. over thither, 
^etuber, over hither; l^inju, thither,- ^erju, hither. 

§ 65. Derivative verbs compounded with the prefixes ge, te, 
»er, ent, em, get {to pieces, as gergc^en, to melt), m i f {mis- 
in English compounds), Soil {full- in English compounds), 
tuiber {re- in English compounds), '^inter, behind, do not allow 
of an augment in the Participle Past ; as, tegonncn, from it" 
gtnnen, not 'fccgegonnen ; genoflfcn, from genief en, not gegenoffen ; 
Bergeffen, not tjergegeflfen, forgotten ; cntflo^en, not cntgeflo^en j 
gcrfcorften, burst, not jergefiorflen ; and so on. 

Exercise XXXII. — Der ^err t>e3 ®arten« jog unb f(^o'& 
feinen .Sarren (car) fetfep:. ©ie tuog jtDct 55f"ni» (n. pound) 
gritnen ,Saffee« ab (off). 3e met)r wix Bcrloren bejlo met)r 
gctoann cr. ®r f^at ben SJBeDcn bes wilben 9Jleere3 ©tiUftanb 
geBoten. ©er :^ein9e Saurentiug wurbe, tote man fagt, in Del 
(oil) gefctten. Sll« bo8 SBoffer auS bcr SBaffcru'^r geflopn tear, 
war eine ©tunbe toerflojfen. 35er IBefannte (acquaintance) ntetneS 
g}?anne3 geno^ fec^jcl^n :^artgefottene (£ier in ber 3eil eine^ 2Iu= 
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QtribMti (moment, from '6ticfen, to glance). 3tIS tftS Det fptt, 
gof er eS ntit ^iilfe ciner SKagb aui. SBir fc^offen nte^reve 
^ugetn (ball, tie ^ugel) in ben ©tamm (stem) jeneg altett eic^:= 
iaumeS (oak, We Sic^e). ®er ^rei3 war gefi^lojfcn, unti ier 
Ijletc^e (bleak, pale) ©unfeer iroc^ ^tnein. 3tt wenigctt ^flac^ten 
ijl bt^er ©traui^ 6iS 3ur §i3^e einer ret(^lt(^en (ample) SEe (ell, 
yard) flufgefprojfen. 2)a etn gcjl Befc^Ioffen worfeen mar, fo 
f^tog tier ii^xtx bie ©c^ule. ©s uerbrof iie SSormunberin ie^ 
^nakn, ia^ tie ©trafe (punishment) i:§n wlrHic^ getroffen |atte. 
SBo^itt i|t er gefroc^en ? in bas ^inttx'^aui beg Sflac^BacS. 

Whither has the crowd of boys fled? They fled thither 
(bort^tn). We concluded (fi^Iicpen) a compact (ber 33unb) of 
friendship (Jrcunbfc^aft, £, with the definite article). The night- 
ingale (9tad)HgaU, f.) flew into the bushes of the hedge (JpecEe, 
f.). They drew the swords from their sheaths (bte ®(^eibe). 
Pie was drawn through the ice of the frozen brook. The nephew 
of the present minister (5)farrcr) has lied and betrayed his 
acquaintances. The bow (ber S3ogen) was so much bent that it 
broke to pieces. The twins (3tt'iUing, m.) of this young woman 
weighed together (jufammen) seventeen (fieBje'^rt) or eighteen 
(atoe^n) pounds. We were ushered (fc^iefcen) into the room 
of the young girl. Each of the butcher's (gtetf(I)ev) oxen has 
lost from nineteen (neunjel^n) to twenty (jtoanjig) pounds. She 
offered me twenty-one (ein unb jwanjig) dollai-s for twenty-two 
pounds. The niece of the miller's (SJliiUer) wife boiled ham 
(©(^infett, m.). The river flowed over into the city. We have 
enjoyed (gente^cn) much pleasure (SSergnitgen, m.). He poured 
oil into the fire. Much blood was spilled (oevgic^en). 

LESSON SEVENTEENTH. 

Exercise XXXIIL— 3c^ tann breigig ^funb wit Sei^= 
tigfeit (ease) I;el>en (to heave, lift) ; fonjl (formerly) Ijafie i6) 
uierjtg ge:^o6en, ja man^mal f)o'b i6) funfjig. 2. 53eneIo))e folttc 
ein ©etueBe son grower SSnge unb SBreite tueten ; a6cr ioflg fie 
M Sage gewofien ^otte, lofle (te !&ei ^ad)t luieber auf, 3. T>ai 
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Sicr biefer.SSrauer .(brewer, from fcrauen, to brew) wiU ntd^t 
ga^ren (ferment) c8 ^at fe^r wenig gegolrem 4. S^ ifl etne 
©ettcn'^ett, baf ®d)a^t fpater al^ im iKat gefi^oren (to shear) 
toerben ; t»ir fd^ercn bie wnferer ^erren im Slprit. 6. 2Bir ^atteit 
auS ©umtnl)eit unti ®(^nja(;^t)ett elnen @il> (oath) gefc^tuorert (to 
swear) ba^ wir nte wleber f(|»6rett woHtett, 6. gr fonntc »ov 
<B(^B)a(^e nii^t fc(^ten (fight) bentt (for) er |atte mit jebcm feiner 
®cgner gefoi^tcn ; er fagte : ftc^t bu fiir Jittc^, bentt id^ foi^t fur 
t)id^. 7. ®ie flic^t (twine, plait) IBtunten in'^ ^aav (hair) ber 
ajfabc^en ; fte lantt gut jTec^ten ; benn ffe fjat Diet gefloi^ten. 
8. aSir metfen bie .S:ii^e nur cinmal, friil^er ntoHen tutr jtucimat 
beg 3;age«. 9. ®ie tntltt bie le^te ber Stegeit (goat), toett |te fie 
»orI;er nii^t gemolten f)attt. 10. ®a3 Si« toitt ni^t fc^meljen 
(melt) ; gejiern fc^moij tS tro§ (in spite of) ber ^iilte be3 
SBinbeg. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § ,66. The above class of verbs of 
the old form — the pupil may give their inilection — embra- 
ces also the following : 'betpcgen^ to induce (tjewegen, to move, is 
inflected in the modern form), iewog, Ijetuogen ;s()flegen, to be 
wont {to nurse, modem form), ))flog, ge)3fIogen. The follow- 
ing have, moreover, an Umlaut in the second and third per- 
son singular of the Present, and in the Imperative : brefc^en, 
brifi^, brofcC), gebrofd)en, to thrash; au^Iijfi^en, erliifc^en, and 
Serlofc^en, to become extinguished ; Iifc§, Iof(^, getofdjen ; fc^mel= 
gen, fc^mils, fc^ntolj, gefc^moljen ; quetten, to- well forth, quilt, 
(juott, gequolien ; f(^tt)etten, to swell, fii)ttiill, fc§wolI, gefc^wolfeit. 
Four with the radical vowel an assume o : faufen, to drink (of 
beasts), foff, gefoffen ; fflugen, to suck, fog, gefogen ; fc^nauben, 
to snort, fc^noB, gcf(^nD6ett ; fi^rauBen, to screw, fc^rob, gef(I)voBen. 

§ 67. The genitive plural of the article of aU genders, and 
of the pronouns, has the termination cr ; as, ber, biefer, nteiner, 
feiner, teiner, t»elil)er, etc In all nouns it has the termina- 
tion of the nominative ; all adjectives terminate in the form 
of the nominative, viz. en, but when the article or a possessive 
pronoun does, not precede the adjective, it assumes the termina- 
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tion cr of the article; as, Ut SJlutter t)er gut en .Sinbcr; bie 
SJJutter gutcr ^irifter. 

§ 68. Abstract substantives are formed from adjectives by 
the affix e with the Umlaut, or by the affix I)cit, -hood, when 
formed from primary adjectives, and Ijy the affix !eit or igteit 
from secondary adjectives, sometimes disused ones ; as, SBarmc, 
warmth, ^o^e, height, ^olte, cold, @ute, goodness ; ®efunM)cit, 
health, ^raitf^eit, sickness, Orei|cit, freedom, gaul^ett or ZxaQ' 
]|eit, laziness, 2Bei!3|eit, wisdom, S5uinm|cit, stupidity, Mlitail)nt, 
prudence; 'DantbaxMt, gratitude (from bantbar, grateful), gvu(i)t* 
larMt, fertility, .^etltgtett, holiness, ©ulbfamtcit, tolerance (from 
iulbfam, tolerant), greunbltd^feit, affability, fjrommigteit, piety 
(from ftomm, pious), 9)Ziit)igtett, 9JJottig!eit, weariness (from 
miibe, matt, weary), ©(^lef^tigfeit, badness (from fc^te(^t). All 
these abstract nouns are feminines. 

§ 69. Substantives expressing a measure, money, and weight, 
are seldom employed in the plural; as, jtoanjtg ^^funb, jefcn 
Sent, ^unbert SKa^ (bushel). The substantive expressing the 
matter weighed, measured, or counted is seldom employed with 
an article or termination ; as, breif tg 5>funb S^dtx ; ein Dollar 
gente, a dollar's worth of cents ; fc(^3tg ©tiiif (pieces) ^irfc^en ; 
brci 5Kaf SCeijen (wheat). 

§ 70. The 1st sentence, fonft ^a'6e ic^ gelofien, shows that an 
inversion takes place in German, when an adverb (or object or 
predicate) is taken out of its proper place after the copula, 
and for the sake of emphasis placed at the commencement of 
the sentence. Subject and copula then exchange their place, 
exactly as they do in a question. Compare, 3(^ bin nun fevttg 
(ready), with 9lun tin id^ fertig ; 3c^ fjobt bie ^u| gemollcn, 
with !E)ie ^ul) |a6e ii^ gemolfen, nidjt bie SifQC' 

§ 71. The definite article is often contracted into one word 
with a preposition ; as, im ^= in bem, 3um= ju bent, »om z= »on 
bent, am = art bem, Beim ^ Bet bem, jur == ju ber, in'S = in ias, 
auf 3 = ouf bag, bur(^'3 = burd) (through) bag, iiber'S = ubix 
ias, unter'g (under) = unter 'nai, ijov'g =: sor bog. 
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Exercise XXXIV. — ©er ©trom iji gefdjtDotlen jum Sftanbe. 
©ie aBunbc fd}tt)iUt an. Die Srifen (pea) quetten im aBaffer, 
fdjon ftnt) fie ju grower !DiiJe gequoUen. ©ag Stei (lead) fdjmitjt 
otn geuev c'^er aU ba^ S'ttJt (pewter), unb wcnn eS gcfi^motjett 
ijl, i|l ea ijom fc^iinflen ©ilBevweip. ©er 3Scrrat:^er fcehjog it^tt 
3U einev ©i^Iei^tigfeit, natiirtic^ (of course) 'i^al er tt)ti flud) ju 
aHevIci (all kinds of) SE^or^^eiten iewogen. ©er SBeLer I)at; if;t 
tin OetDflnb (garment) jutn gejle gewo'ben. Sllte gegoI)renert 
®etran!e (liquors) ftnb tuegen (on account of) gtei(|er ®d)oii» 
lic^teit (gen.) serBoteit (forbid) ffiont Srl^a'&enen (other form 
for er'^o'ben, sublime) 3UiTt Cac^erlic^en (ridiculous) i^ nur eitt 
©t^ritt (pace, step), ©te fc^moren aUi %xkn neuer unb alter 
gibe. SBor ^alti eriofd) baS iidjt (light), gv flid)t fid) Btii^enbe 
(blooming) ^ranje in'S-^aar, (Geibel.) Sifc^ ctuS, ntein Sic^t, 
auf eiDtg (for ever) ani ! {Burger.) ®ie gisSBIumen am fjettfler 
3evfd)mDl3en, ©ie .^drte bev .^evjen ntup buret's geuer ber ^otl) 
(need, misery) gefd^moljen Werben, ©ie ^erjen pnb burc^ ben 
Suftgug (draught, from jictjen) ijertofd^cn. ©er ©ougltng fog 
btc gcmolfene 3icgenmltd) niit sjieler 2CiDig!eit (willingness), gr 
foff \i&i unter'g ®rag. 

We fought in the heat of the sun (compound) with great 
violence (Jpeftigfett). Yesterday I thrashed rye (^orn or 3iog« 
gen) of great value (Oiite). These beautiful girls intertwined 
their hair with garlands (® change) of roses (comp.). 'The 
horses of the neighbors snorted like elephants. He thrashed 
the grain (.ftorn) to pieces. The river swelled over its bank 
(Ufer, n.). Seventy pounds of rice (Sftet^) are soaked (queHen) 
in pure water, and afterwards (nac§t)cr) fermented, until they 
become of (Betommen) an agreeable (angenetjm) sourness. A 
stream of melted ores (Srj, n.) sprang forth from the volcano 
(SSuIfan) and was extinguished in the sea. He screwed the 
boards (SBret, n.) together with a screw (©c^raul&e, f). 
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Exercise XXXV. — 1. Unferel)eimifc^en (home) Serge licgcrt 
noc^ (still) wo jtc Jamais (at that time) lagen unt) imnter gelc^gen 
'i^aim, 2. 2)tt Bittcfl (beg) um ©nabe? unto ttefen iiebifi^cn 
(5d)urlen (rascal) '^ajl bu barum ge'6eten ? oc^, i^ Bat i^n aus 
iinbifc^er 2lng^ (anxiety). 3. SGir fafen (sat) tra ®runen, t»o 
juir fo oft gefejyen ^oten uni» audi) gegen (towards) 2IBenb werben 
loir ba ft^en. 4. SCir treten (step) in ben ®ii)atten (shade), 
tritt ntit ung in bie Saufie (bower). 5. Sr trat (step) tior|id)tig 
(cautiously) auf 5 o^ne feine SSorfic^t wiirbe er fluf eine giftige 
(poisonous, from b03 ®ift) ©c^tfxnge (snake) getreten fein. 
6. Stu3 geinbfc^aft gegen mic^ af, ober sielme^r (rather) fra^ 
(freffen, is eating, of animals) cr 2lUe3 auf, ioai iH) tteistii^ nid^t 
gegeffen, fonbern aufge^ofien (to reserve, spare) ^otte. 7. Slu3 
Seforgni^ einea SSetrug^ nto^ iS) bie Seinwanb (linen cloth) no(^= 
'maU (once more), otfc^on t(^ jte jtpetmal gemeffen l^atte (mejfen, 
to measure). 8. ®ein ©eba^tnip ifl ju fc^wad^ ; cr ucrgipt 
SlHeS ; gejlern aergaf er feine SJJii^c (bonnet, cap) oft fc^on :^at 
er fein J&emb (shirt) sergejfen. 9. ®ein SBeft^ttjunt {or 23efi^, m.) 
war )jrac^tig (^ra(i)t, f., pride, brightness, magnificence), ic^ fa:^ 
a sielmal^. 10. 3?ergif ni(^t, ntir fiir meinen ^ujlen (m., cough) 
ettoa^ mitju'bringen, unb fie:§, toai c3 ^tuH in ber ©tabt gicbt 
(what news there is). 

Grammatical JRemarls. — ■ § 72. The above kind of verbs of 
the old form comprises also the following verbs, all of them 
having the Umlaut also in the second and third person sin- 
gular, and in the Imperative : lefen, licS, laiS, gelefen ; gcfi^e'^cn, 
gefi^ie:^, gcfc^a:^, gefc^e^en, to happen ; geBen, giefi, gab, gcgefeen ; 
genefen, to recover, — gena«, gencfen. 

§ 73. Adjectives are derived, by the affix ifi^, from 'names 
of persons ; as, !nc(^tifi^, f !la»ifd), slavish, weiljifc^, effeminate, 
finbifc^, childish, biebifc^, thievish, l^errif^, imperious (all of 
them expressing something blamable) ; — from adverbs ; as, l^eim, 
l^eimiff^ ; — from names of countries and places; as, cnglif(^, 
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frflttjojtfd^, franiff^, fi^ottifc^, beutf($, f(^webif4 fiilntfc^, of 
Cologne, tcrtinifi^. By lid) from abstract nouns ; as, Sngfltid), 
anxious, friet)U(^, peaceftd (ber grietc), c^rtic^, reblic^, faithftil, 
jo|rIic^, taglii^, gefol^rtic^, dangerous (tie Oefa^r), a^djmlid), 
horrible (3I'6f(^eu, m., from fi^euen, to be shy), gtucEtic^; a6pd^t=^ 
lid^, intentional (tie 9l6jtd§t) ; — from names of persons ; as, mcinn* 
li(^, manly, male, t»eiMi(^, feminine, female, tinbtid), child-lilte, 
Briibcrlii^, brotherly, fiinigtic^, royal, Saterlic^, fatherly, paternal, 
ntutterlic^, etc. ; — from adjectives ; as, 'dWidf, elderly, riitt)Itd), 
fc^toarjlic^, reddish, blackish, Mntlii^, sickly, fii^Iid), sweetish 
(some of them in a diminutive sense) ; — the following are used 
as adverbs only : erfirif^, firstly, folgltc^, consequently, freilii^, it 
is true, fitrjltd^ or ncultd), lately, tveitlic^, faithfully, gansttd), 
entirely, fc^tuertti^, hardly, [i^erli^, surely, toai)vlid), indeed, 
and some others. 

§ 74. Abstract substantives are formed from names of persons 
by the affixes fd)aft and t^um; as, greunbfc^aft, ^crrfdjaft, 
^nei^tfc^aft, S8itrgcrf(^aft (the body of citizens), giivflent^um, 
S^rijtcnt^um (Christianity), SBiSt^^um (bishopric); — and by 
the affixes ttif and fat or fet from verbs and substantives; 
as, ©ebod^tni^ (memory, from benten), SSebiirfntp (want, from 
Bebitrfen, borljcn), J&inbernif (obstacle, impediment), ©c^icEfat 
(fate, from jc^iden, to send), SRcit^fcl (riddle, from ratten), etc. 
Those in f(^aft are all feminines ; those in t^um, fat, fet are 
all neuters ; those in nip neuters, with a few exceptions, as bte 
ginjiernip (darkness), bic 33ctrii6nxp (affliction, from trii6e, dark, 
sombre). 

§ 75. The prepositions burc^ (by, through), fiir, gegcit, tuiber 
^against), o'^ne (without), urn (about, around), axe always con- 
nected with the accusative ; as, burd^ iai ^auS, fitr ben SKagen 
(stomach), gegen atte gei«be, iuibcr ntein ©rtoarten, o^ne atteg 
®etb, «m etne SBaarc (for a ware) :^anbetn (to bargain). 

§ 76. The following prepositions are connected with the dative 
and accusative : in, in, into, an, at, on, auf/ on, upon, l^inter, 
behind, ttor, before, neien, near, by, uUx, unter, jwifc^en ; with 
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the former when the action expresses locality, with the latter 
when it expresses direction ; as, tier SSogel fliegt i n iai ^auS, 
when the bird was out of the house ; ber SSogel fliegt i n bent 
§aufe l^tn unb ^ei-, when he is confined to the house ; ic^ ge^e 
auf iDen 33crg, when I was at the foot of the hill ; i^ gc|e auf 
bent SSerge, when I am pacing the mountain. 

ExEKcisE XXXVI. — (£g liegt mtr rm'^t am ^erjen, aU ei 
bir lag. ©ie <Stabt 9lem=§)or{ ifl am ^ubfoitfluffe gelcgen. ®v 
f^attt unt grtarmen (n., pity) geieten. Die SKutter ber ^onigin 
fcefaf (possess) etiten 9)art iit ber®egettb (f., region) »on ©re^ben. 
©tlasen fmb Mo^eg ®igeitt§unt (property) unb iticrbett Befefliett. 
Sr Ittxat bie gefal^rlii^e i8al;n (road) init ((^werer 58elummcr» 
nip (from fid^ funtmern, to grieve). Setritt nie bes CaflerS (n., 
vice) ^fab, (path), einmat '6etreten, wirb er ittc^t leid^t toieber 
uerlaffett (quitted). 3f unb tritt! unb fet frii^U^ ! Sergig, was 
bir gefi^e^cn tj^, betne SEriitfat unb bcin Seib (suffering) ! 2ltg et 
Sbr brei SOtonaten genas, ^atte er atte feine Sciben uergejfen. £)et 
grSuIii^e (awful) ^iefe maf fteBcn unb ein fjalb gup, Bietteiilt 
noc^ ein paax (a couple of) QoU (or 3oUe) tnc'^r. Sr kg in 
einent SBud^e. Slts bag Ungttitf gef^a^, ap er eten (just) ^u(i)en 
(m., cake, pie). 

I sat down behind the bushes and wept bitterly, and while I 
sat there (was sitting) he asked me for a cent. They squan- 
dered by their gluttony (ouffreffen) their possessions (SSefi^- 
tt)um) in a few years. With the same measure (SJlap, n.) with 
which you mete, it shall be meted to you again. He sank into 
oblivion (SSergejJenl^eit). He was sitting beside the stove (Dfen, 
m.) while we were fighting the battles of freedom or servitude. 
Our room is above yours. The army (3lrmee) marched, or 
rather fled over the river. A deadly hatred (^a^, m.) spoke 
out of his looks (Slid, m.). He steps upon a volcano. Every- 
thing under the sun is exposed (auggefe|st) to error (3rtt^um). 
She crept under (untcr) the bench (SSanf, f.). The money was 
distributed (oert^eilen, from SE^eit, deal, part) among (unter) 
them. They read in my eyes that I had forgiven (»erge'6cn) 
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and forgotten. I am happy in being permitted to sit beside 
(nefccn) you, where I have not sat for a long time. Take a seat 
by my side. It is true, I measured seventy-two inches on the 
last of June (3uni), but I measured more in May. Do not 
step upon the ice, it is treacherous (tterrot^erif^) ! He read 
the story before a large (grof) audience (3ut)orcrf(^aft). Look 
on the road before you, what lies there? Give me thy friendship. 

\ LESSON NINETEENTH. 

Exercise XXXVII. — 1. S)uglcic^fl (resemble) bent ®etfl, 
ben bu Begreiffl (comprehend), nid^t ntir. {G.) 2. <Sie"gIi(|en in 
xijxtn SSetpegungen wunberBaren ©rfd^einungen (appearance, from 
fc^einen, to seem, to appear). 3. IHSann f^ait ic^ einent furcfet* 
famen ^inblein geglti^en ? 4. Slrteitfame unb flei^ge Tla'D&jm 
fc^Icic^en (sneak) ni(^t Winter bie ©c^ule. 5. (£|ren|afte 9Jlen= 
fd§en jlnb nie wte getglinge (coward, from fetg, cowardly) 
gefc^Iic^en. 6. SOBir wei^en, Weil bie geinbe gewic^en ftnb (to 
yield). 7. S)a« Ue6et tt)i(^ einer wetfen drjttid^cn SSe^^onblung 
(treatment, from ^anbeln, to handle, to act). 8. (£r crgrcift 
ben golbcnen Seeder (cup), unb trinft i^n leerJiS auf ben Icgten 
3;ro))fcn (drop). 9. Sine unftc^tBare ®et»alt (power, from toat* 
ten, to wield) ergrtjft^n unb toiirbe au(^ bie ©cfettfc^aft ergrtffen 
'^abtn, mnn i(^ nt(^t war (but for me). 10. SQai fic leibcn 
mujfen unb feit gejlern Slai^t (last night)" getitten ^'6en, baa 
litt nie ein 9Kcnfc^. 

Grammatical Remarlcs. — § 77. In the same way as the 
above verbs of the old form the following are umgelaviet: grei= 
fen, griff, gegriffen; tneifen (to pinch, — root of toje), tniff, 
gelntffen; fireid^ett (to strike, stroke), flric^, gefirtc^en; (jfeifeit 
(to whistle), jjftff, gepfiffcn; fc^Ieifen (to grind), f(^Itff, gefdjttffen; 
fi^neibcn (to cut), fc^nitt, gefd^nitten ; tlcif^en (to bleach), ilti^, 
geBIic^en ; fd^tnetf en (to smite), fi^mif , gcfiSmiffen ; gleiten (to 
glide), gittt, geglttten ; fc^reiten (to stride, step), fc^ritt, gefd^rit= 
ten; ftretten (to quarrel), firitt, geftrittcn; rciten (to ride on 
horseback), ritt, gcrlttcn ; Beipen (to bite), 16ig, geWffen ; reigen 
5* 
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(to tear), rtf , gerljfett ; fc^Ieifctt (to slit), fdjiif , gcfc^Hprt ; fic^ 
teflei^en (to apply one's self), ^eflig, fieflijfen. 

§ 78. Abstract substantives are made from many verbs, 
mostly compound ones, by affixing to the root ung (feminine) ; 
as, ^offnung, from |ojfen ; ©encfung, from genefen ; Srl^olung, 
recreation, from ft(^ er'^olen ; SEriijlung, from trop:en, to console; 
Ueberfe^ung, translation, from it6crfe|en. Concrete substantives 
are formed by affixing er, which mostly forms names of males 
occupied with the action of the verb ; as, ®c^ret6cr, writer, 8au= 
fcr, runner, iad)tx, (Sanger, Se^rer ; — by affixing ling, denoting 
males, sometimes in a slighting manner ; as, gcigting, <3aug= 
ling, ^intiUng (foundling), 3iingling, ©perltng (sparrow), grelitb* 
ling (foreigner, stranger), ©iinflling (favorite), 3wtffing (twin), 
etc.; — by affixing (^en or letn, forming diminutive nouns of 
neuter gender, the former being preferred after g, liquid Aus- 
laut; as, Saum(^en, ©ii^nc^en, ©tiiljli^en, $ag(^en, ^niitlctn, 
SWagbleirt, 58ii(^Iein, SSocfleitt (little tree, little son, chair, hare, 
boy, girl, book, buck). They express oftener endearment than 
small size. 

§ 79. Adjectives are derived by the prefixes tar (the English 
affix ible, expressing what may be done), font {some in ' lone- 
some'), and l^aft, expressing habit, constancy; as, fti^tbar, 
visible, banfbar, thankful, effcar, eatable, trinlfear, drinkable, 
benftar, imaginable ; fur^tfant, cinfant, lonesome, fparfom, spar- 
ing, wac^fam, watchful ; tugenb^^aft (SEugenb, virtue, from taugen, 
to be worth, valuable), (lant)|aft, constant, fiinblaft, laflerl^aft, 
vicious, fdjwa^'^aft, talkative, \t^a\t, lively, fd^meic^cl^aft, flat- 
tering. From all these adjectives abstract nouns may be 
formed by affixing leit, or igteit. Adjectives expressing matter 
are formed by adding en or em to the root; as, gotten, jllbern, 
ctfern, Blelern, jlnnern, l^olacrn, fteincrn, lu))fcrn, beinern, metattcn, 
t:^6nern (of clay). 

Exercise XXXVni. — SCer reitet fo fpate burc^ ^a6^t nni) 
2Cint) ? ( Goethe.) ®ie ritten im ©alo)))) iiber ite braune ^eltc 
(heath). SBlr jlritten nm i)e« .Kttifcrg 93art ; benn tpa« \abtxi. 
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tuir Mttrt er^ritten ? ®r fc^nttt fii^ in ben ginger (his finger), et 
^at fti^ ben T)anmtn (thumb) wcggefcCjnittert (away). £)as 
Stiirrc^cit litt e3 ni(^t, baf t(| i^r tie $aarc (her hair) ijerfc^nei^ 
ben tuotlte. ©ie ^inberc^en fc^rttten unb gtitten rafc^ ii'6er baa 
glatte Sia. Sr rip ftc^ jebes graue ^iir^en '^eraug. ^at no(| 
ein einjigeS ©c^rittc^en unb er tourbc i^n ergriffen I^aien. "Dai 
arme ^unbi^en toirb son gloljen (flea, glot)) jer^iffen. (Er riO 
cinen SSiJTen (bit, piece, morsel) S3rot fiir mi^ »ont Saifie (loaf) 
a6. (Seine .Ktetber luaren jerriffen, unb ber SBinb isftff t^inburcC). 
©te wad^famcn ^ettenCjunbe jerrtpn ben unfiebad^tfaraen (incon^ 
siderate) Sinbringttng (interloper, invader). UnprBar unb 
unfii^lfeflr, Cibtv mertbar (perceivable, from nterfen, to remark, 
mark) iji er »orit6ergefd)ritten (pass by)., ©iefer ©id)teriing 
jlritt |i(^ ntit feiner SKutterfprai^e. ®r ifl eines el§ren|aftert 
©emerges (trade) BcfTipn, 

He seized the rifle (33it^fe, f.) and sneaked behind his back 
(ber 9iii(fen). This trick (©treicC), m.) resembled the action, 
(^anblun'g) of a coward. This virtuous little woman applied 
herself to the learning ((Srternung) of foreign languages. He 
ground the knife of the old beggar (Settler) for nothing (um« 
fonfl). The swords were ground and sharpened, but no dread- 
ful (furc^ttar) war began. The horse has bitten to pieces its 
bit (®etiif , n.). We take every day a ride on horseback, 
They quarrel about trifles (Meinigteit). I threw the Iqad. 
(Sabung) (of) wood behind the cooking-stove (^od)ofen, m.). 
She tore (entrei^en, with the Dat.) from his hands the cruel 
(graufam) secret (©e^eimnif). He disputed with a will (etfrtg) 
for the honor of his country. We shut (jufatnmenlneifen) our 
eyes, and slid down hill (ben §iigel I;ina6). 

LESSON TWENTIETH. 

Exercise XXXIX. — 1. SiJJein Diener fc^rte (to cry), i(| 
foHte ileiSen (remain). 2. ©aS ®d)reien |itft gar ni^ti^, td^ 
tuiire son felfeji (of my own account) geBUeBcn, ^citte er aud) nic§t 
gcfc^rien. 3. 2Bas Ukh mix iiBrlg, aU it;m cinen grotcn (coarse, 
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grub, rough) SSrief (letter) ju fc^rci'ben ? ©erjenige, tDcIc^en er 
mil- fd)riel), itiar ja and) gro6 genug gefd)rie6en. 4. aBoUeit ©ie 
nttr nic^t ein SSunbcI (bunch, bundle) ©tro| (n., straw) Ieit;en 
(lend), ic^ •^ak 3^nen tioc^ fo 5Wanc^e3 geliel^en ? 5. £)cr 5)va= 
ftbent uerlie^ bcm fd)WO^:^aften Seroerter cin 2lmt unt t|n fd)Wei» 
gen (to be silent) gu maiden. 6. @r Berfi^wieg, bag t(^ tmmev 
allein (alone) unb cinfam gewefen war, 7. ^atteji bu gcfd)Wie» 
gen, fo toarejt bu ein 9)^itofop:^ ge6Iie'6en. 8. ©tc ^irten trci^en 
i^te ®(^af(;erben iiber bie ©eMrgc, im ^erBjle iperben fie ^ierl^er 
juriidgetrieben. 9. 2Ca3 trie'b i:^n gnm ©clbfimorb ? 10. ©er 
SLrieB (instinct) jum SeBen ifl ftarfer, aU jeber anbere. 

Grammatical Semarks. — § 80. In the same way as the 
above, the following verbs of the old form are umgelautet: 
fpeien, [pie, gefpien, to spit; gebei^en, gebiel), gebte^en, to prosper, 
thrive ; jet^en, jie^, gejiel^en, to accuse of; reifccn, rieB, gerielten, 
to rub ; ntetben, ntieb, gemieben, to shun ; fi^eiben, [c^ieb, gef(^ie» 
ben, to part, separate; fteigen, jlieg, gefliegen, to ascend; fi^einen, 
fc^ten, gefd)iencn, to shine, to seem ; preifen, ^x\ti, ge)3rtefen, to 
praise ; tueifen, Wie3, gcwiefen, to show. 

§ 81. The conjunction baf, that, is sometimes omitted, as in 
English. In this case the regular arrangement of words is 
retained (1. Subj., 2. Copula, 3. Obj., 4. Pred.), which after baf 
is changed (§ 34). 

§ 82. According to the 9th sentence, toentt, if, can be omitted, 
as in English. This causes the same inversion as in English ; 
as, :^atte id) bal gefe^cn, fo glautte ic^'iS, had I seen that, I'd 
believe it. 

§ 83. When, in compound sentences, the main sentence is 
placed second, while the sentence dependent upon it precedes 
it, this inversion of sentences causes an inversion of words in 
the main sentence ; as, tuenn bu gefi^roiegen l^attefl, fo wareft bu 
cin g)f)ilDfoiJ^ geWiefcen (1. Cop., 2. Subj., 3. Obj., 4. Pred. ; 
the same arrangement as in questions and § 82). The con- 
junction fo in this case commences the main sentence, but is 
as often omitted. 
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§ 84. Here appears the Sulgunctive mood (Imperfect) of x^ 
juar, viz. i(^ tvare, ku luarefl, er mxt, l»lr tuaren, il)r luciret, fte 
tuaren ; and of i(^ tjatte, viz. ii^ ^tte, bu ^iittefl, etc. Analogous 
is the formation of i(^ wurbc, viz. ic^ ttiirbe, bu toiirtieji, etc. ; of 
tc^ tnu^te, \6) ntitf te ; of ic^ burfte, ic^ i^iirfte ; ic^ fonnte, ic^ 
lonnte; ic^ tnoi^te, \6) m'i&jit; but ic^ wottte andic^ foHte form t^ 
Wotttc, t4 foUtc. Analogous with the last two is the formation 
of the Subjunctive mood of the Imperfect of all verbs of the 
new form ; all those of the old form take the Umlaut (a a, 6, 
U it) wherever it is possible, and the termination in e ; as, ic^ 
tranf, trante ; \6^ warf, toarfe (or tuitrfe) ; tc§ gafi, gate ; ic^ %o^, 
"ii'ilt; ic^ f(^o6, fd^iiBe; t(^ log, loge; i^ fc^tug, fdjliige; ic^ trug, 
triigc. The Subjunctive mood of the Present tense is ii^ 6in — 
tc^ fei, bu feifl, er fei, luir feien, tt;r feiet, fie feien; t(^ %ait — ic^ 
'i^a&t, bu l§akfl, er |a6e, wir '^cAtn, i|r l^aSet, fte :^aben ; ic^ wetbe 
— ic^ tuerbe, btt werbefl, er werbe, ivtr toerben, etc. Analogous 
with t<| |abe and tuerbe are all Subjunctives of the Present of 
the regular verbs. 3(^ ntup has i(^ mitjyc; i(^ barf, ic^ biirfc; 
i^ mag, ic^ tniigc ; t^ !ann, i^ !6nne ; — but ic^ fott, id) foHe ; i(|- 
joiU, i(^ tt)otte. The pupil may inflect a few verbs of every 
description in the Present and Imperfect of both moods. 
. ExEEcisTL XL. — £r ttieS mir ein 33ilb (picture), tseli^eS er 
mir ttO(^ nie^t getuiefett l^atte unb ttie luieber tucifen luirb. (£3 
fc^eint mir (it seems to me) bie ^reife beg J&opfcnS (hops) unb 
iWaljeg (malt), alfo aud) beS 33terc« iwerbcrt fteigcn ; fte fliegctt 
geflern ein tcenig. SBare er in';? 33oot gefticgen, fo loaren mir atte 
ertruttten (drowned), gg fc^ten, er :^atte ein Sufimmentrefen 
ju »ermeiben geiriinfc^t. 2)er griit)Iing fc^teb. mit fcinen grcu» 
ben. ©c^eiben unb SJZetben t^ut wet). !Die je^tgen 3eito ftnb 
»on ben frutjercn uerfc^ieben (different). 35a5 ©(iid l^at i'^n ^rt= 
no(flg (hard-necked, stiff, from ber ^iacfen, neck, pertinaciously) 
gemieben, ©ie grommen (pious) (jreifen ®ott bafur. ®ie ^aU 
ten uni noi^ meT)r gcpricfen, Ijatten fte ut(^t bas 2luffet)en 
(scandal) scrmieben. S« i|l entfd)tebcn (decided) : iuir Serfd)Hjei=' 
gen ba3 ©efd)e:^ene. £)ie ®efd)rt)ifler l^abtv. lange 2JJufif unb 
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frembe ©prac^en getric'Jicn. SSiele Wdii^tn finb Uim SEanjc (t^ett 
ge'blie'feen. (£r '^at ben ©efet)I wnter[d)rie'ben, ber ffiertre^er fottte 
|tngcri(^tet (executed) werben. Sfteben t|l ©liter, ©(^weigeit ifl 
®otb. 

I cried aloud, and for this they accused me of treachery 
(35errotI;erel). From whom have you borrowed this pair (baS 
5)ciar) of shoes ? When the guests parted, they were silent. 
The sun shines as brightly (glan3enb) as it shone on creation 
(©d}Opfung) day. When the moon was shining, they used to 
ascend the summit (®ipfel, m.) of the hill. The prices rose 
and fell very fast. He has seldom been silent for so long a 
time. What happy accident (3ufaK, m.) has shown you the 
way ? We have parted with (oon) each other in tears {%l)va.ni, 
{.). The colors are rubbed on a stone table. The wheels 
(3flob, n.) are driven by steam (Sanit^f, m.). The wants (33e- 
biirfnt^) of everybody are somewhat (etwas, einigermof en) dif- 
ferent. IVIy companions seemed perfectly (eoHfommen) happy. 
He said he had avoided a dispute (©treit, m.). As soon as the 
sun shines again, we shall plough (adern, pfliigen) our fields. 
Had the crops thriven well, we should have left something 
for the poor (plural). Had you remained awake, we should 
have stayed longer. If he were obliged to write, he would' be 
unable to. He spat in the face of the monument. I have 
always willed that he shall be our teacher. 

LESSON TWENTY-FIRST. 

Exercise XLI. — 1. 3(^ rat^e (advise) feineStoegg, \eai 
btt rdtC)jl, nod) toas Marl rati), noc^ wag granj riet^, noc^ teai 
©uftaij gcratC)en 1)at. 2. 3c^ f(i)Iafe Icinger aU bu fd)Iaf[l unb 
aU n fc^ISft, unb aU btc Slnbern gefd)Iafen Ija'bau 3. Sr fi^Iief 
fluf beincn 5Rat() unb Sefet)( »on 2JJittag Ui 5JJitternac^t. 4. gv 
ftel, unb aU er ^efatlen wax, flanb er ra[(^ tion feincm Satte TOic= 
ber ouf. 5. gSttfl bu ju Soben (to the ground; fo fatlt er aU= 
Id'o (forthwith) eBenfall^ (likewise). 6. 3d) ()arie bad fiir Sug 
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uni) Slvug ; bu '^attjt eg fiir ©c^er3 (fun, sport) ; cr |att ea fitr 
^o'^n (sneer) ; wieber Slnberc l^aBett ca fiir taufc^cnbe Serflettung 
(simulation) gct^altenj nut Ttaxit '^ielt eS fur S!Ba:§r|eit. 7. 
SBenn ic^ t^n frage (question), obcr bu i^n frogjl, ober ^apa. t|n 
fragt,, fo mac^t er eine ki^enbc, l^ii^nifc^e WJienc. 8. ©er Su'be 
fvug tni(^ biefelk gragc, wctd^e ii^ ^n gefragt ^atte. 9. SEie cr 
irti(| je^t fi^Icigt, fo fc^Iug er tnic^ fd^on stelmats, fo ^at er tnic^ 
fc^on :§unbertmat gefc§Iagen. 10. Srage immcr^ttt bte fi^toere 
Sa|l, bte bu tragjl; tc^ trug fte feI6er, 3eber tiott un^ ^at jte 
getragen. 

Grammatical Remarks.'- — § 85. In the same way as the 
verbs in sentences 1-6, the following are formed : 6Iafen, to 
blow, bu Blafcfl, llki, geBIafen ; iraten, to roast, fry, bu BrStjl, 
Brtct, getraten; fattgen, bu fangfl, fing, gefangctt; langett, to 
hang, bu langjl, iing, ge'^angen ; lajfen, bu laffeft, lief, getajfen ; 
^auen, to hew, cut, bu :|aueji, |ieB, ge^auen ; laufen, to run, bu 
Iciufjl, lief, gelaufen ; feifen, to call or to be called, bu ^etpejl 
or :^eip, %\t^, ge'^eif en ; jtof en, to push, bu jiof ejl or jlof t, flief , 
gejlof en ; rufen, rtef, gerufen. 

In the same way as the verbs in sentences 7-10, the following 
are formed : graten, to dig, bu grciljjl, cr grii'bt, grub, gegrabcn ; 
laben, to load, bu liibjl, cr labt, lub, getaben ; tragcn, to bear, 
carry, bu triigfl, trug, getragen; fo^rcn, to move, ride in a 
wagon, bu fa^rfl, fu^r, gefa^ren ; fActffen, to shape, create, bu . 
f(^ap, f(^uf, gefi^affen ; toac^fen, to grow, bu toac^fe^ or wiii^jl, 
er 'sea&j% wix^i, gemac^fen ; wafdien, to wash, bu wafc^ep:, er 
toofc^t, wufc^, gewafd^crt. • 

Of the following the Past Participle only (with a passive 
meaning) is conjugated in the ancient form ; the Past and 
Present in the new one : ic^ fotte, fold, gefatten ; id) fpalte, split, 
gcfpalten; tc^ tna^Ie, grind, gem a^^Icn ; i&i fatje, salt, gefaljen. 
Sadcn, to bake, gcBaden, forms the second and third person 
singular of the Present bu Vi&% er badt. 

§ 86. Derivative substantives without affixes and prefixes, or 
with the latter alone, are formed, as a rule, from the Past tense ; 
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as, Zxiil, from tvitb ; ^uq, draught, from jog ; ^ttf^ieb, leave, 
from fd^ieb ; ©teg, bridge, from ftteg ; ©^mi^, blow ; Sti^, chink ; 
i8ip, biting; ©c^nitt, cut; Slitt, ride; @d)rttt, pace; 5>fiff, whist- 
. ling ; ^nijf, pinch, trick ; ®rlff, handle, seizure ;. ©tri(^, stroke ; 
©(^li^, ruse; Wta^ {n.), measure ; gra^ (m.), feed; ©c^wur, 
(m.), oath; ©(^ur (f.), shearing; ^ut, lifting; ®erU(^, smell; 
SBerbvug, grief; ©prof, sprout; ©c^Iup, conclusion; ©C^uf, shot; 
®uf, casting; ©ettuf, enjoyment; 5Iuf, river; 3lbfub, decoction ; 
©ebot (n.), commandment ; SSerlufl, loss ; grofl, frost ; %lviQ, 
flight; SLrug, deception ; Sug, lie; S3ug, how; <B^ub, pushing; 
£)kBjiat>I, theft ; Zvant, drink ; ©ejlant, stench ; ^taang, com- 
pulsion; ©ang, song; ©(^mang, shock ; ^fang, sound; ©rang, 
throng; 2Gan5j, wall; ©rf)«nt>, trash; 33anb, volume; ^iei, 
blow ; @(I)iet), partition. They are masculines, with very few 
exceptions. 

Such of them as assume, when thus forme^, an e or t for 
affix, are feminines ; as, t)ic ©titge, ladder ; Hi ®a6e, gift ; tic 
Cage, condition ; ©pracf^c; gu^^re, load; ®ru6e; gtud)t, flight; 
3uc^t, raising ; 2Bu(^t, impetus-; SSuc^t, bight ; ®c'6urt, birth. 

Other such derivatives are formed from the Participle Past ; 
as, ^dun'D, confederation; guttt), finding; ©i^Wunt), decrease; 
©(^loung, swinging ; ©prttttg, leap ; SIruttf, potion ; 3Bttrf, throw ; 
93ru^, fraction ; ©pru(^, legend; ©patt, split; ©d)tag, blow; 
Irtuf, call ; ©tog, shock ; Sauf, course ; ®elaf , space ; ^atig, in- 
clination; gang, catching; Jpatt, hold; %dU, fall; ©(^taf, sleep; 
fRatI), advice ; Saben, ®ro'6en, Sraten. All of them masculines. 
The feminines among them are formed with the termination e 
or t ; as, .giiilfe, ftnfunft, arrival, ®e6urt, birth. 

Others are formed from the Present ; as, ©c^ctn, shine, 
©tetg, path, SBerblelB, abode, ©t^rel, cry, gteig, diligence, 3Scr= 
fdjietg, sale, ©treit, dispute, Sell), n., ©i^, seat, ©d^tnelj, enamel, 
®ef[ed)t, n., ©d)recEen, ©tii^, S3efeI;I, ®mim, SBeginn. AE of 
them masculines, except the few marked. 

The feminines among them are formed with the affix e or 
t ; as, 9)flege, care, ®tWtbi, web, grflge, question, ©palte, fissure. 
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galte, fold, 2Baf(^e, wash, ZtaQt, S8a|re, barrow, SErad^t, habit, 
SBtafc, blister, SBeife, kind, SSitte, prayer, ©i^raute, screw, 
<Bd)WtUt, sill, Ouelle, spring, 8uge, lie, ©c^toinge, wmg, (Sd)ere, 
scissors, shears, etc. 

§ 87. The Participle Present is formed by adding b to the 
Infinitive ; as, Uetienb, loving, tdufc^enb, deceiving, liic^clnt), 
smiling, from Ia(^clrt. 

§ 88. The adverb of the, comparative has the same form 
with its adjective. That of the superlative is formed thus : am 
liingfien, longest, for the longest time, am grii^ten, greatest, am 
^dcftfien, highest, am meiflen, most. ^Dd)flenS, meifien^, t»entg= 
jlen^, ISngficns, fpatejlen^, frit|e|len'g, are exceptional forms. 

Exercise XLII. — @r sjcrrdt^ un3 bur^ feine ®(^nd)e, wie 
cr una toenigflenS brcimal fd^on i5errat|en fjai. Sv gra6t nac^ 
®otb in ben ©pottcn beg ®c6irge8. ®r tiegt auf bem ^ird)()of 
jtt 3^. % feegtafien (buried). (Sr uergrui feine ^ojlBarfeiten in 
cinem ©ra^en. @s tfl: mir entfatten, too er cine ffl3ot)nung Bauen 
liipt. 3(^ gefaEc (please) biv, nid)t wal)x (do I not) ? £)u ge= 
fdHjl mir flU(^ ; i^ geftel bir ja uor'^in nii^t ; :§o6e a6er fonfl 
Sebermann gefaUen. ©r jlief unb |ie6 urn jtc^ :^erum mtt gewaW 
tigen ©c^tdgen. SGo'^itt Iduf^ bu (i»o Iduffl bu :§in) ? Die 
ftebenbe ^iti^ Iduft iiber, ©ie flange bcr ®IocEe tiefen mtc^ iw 
bie ^irc^e. 3lm ^drfjlen «nb kuteflcn fc^Idgt bie ©lode biefcr 
SE^utmu^r (I^urm, tower, steeple), ©er fd^affenbc ®ei(l be3 
SKenfd^en fi^uf ^unfl (f., art) unb aBijfenfilaft (science); gr 
tt)dfc§t feine $anbc in Unfi^ulb. 

How strongly the wind blows, — stronger than ever. He 
blew the cow-horn. She is frying a bag (<Bad, m.) , fuU of 
fishes. "When Charles falls asleep (einf(^Iafen), one can hear 
him snoring thirty yards oif (wcit). The sexton (2;obtcn» 
groBcr) dug a grave in the adjoining (anfiopen) churchyard. 
The ants ran quicker than those who tried to catch them. 
You who have entered (eintreten) here, leave every hope be- 
hind (bat)inten). The coachman (.Jtutft^er) stowed (laben) 
twelve persons in a small (fc^mal, ftetn, eng) coach (jlutfc^e). 
6 
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She washes her hands and face twice a week. My step-brother 
has, at most, grown two inches. The little tree of which I 
spoke grew behind a fence. Who of you cried and called 
•loudest ? He hewed a branch (Slfl, Bf'cifl/ ''^•) from the httle 
bush. He bade (:^etpen) me follow him with (in) fhe quickest 
pace (Sctuf). 

LESSON TWENTY- SECOND. 

Exercise XLIH. — 1. S3Bol^in i^ duel ge'^e, ia gcl)t unb 
fle|t er. 2. 3c^ '^aU i^n pe|n unb get;en lajjert uni Un nac| 
^au[i (home, homeward) gegangen, 3. dx ging (went) unb 
|at ge^en ntujfen wcgcn (on account of) feineS fcofen ©ewiflTenS 
(n., conscience). 4. 2Co ttiir (ianbett ba l^aBctt Juir Sticmanbem 
im SBege gcflanbcn (stood). 5. 3(njlatt (instead of) fciner ti^at 
tc^, t»a« id^ getl^an ^a6e unb l^al6e tl^uit foniten. 6. SCol^rcnb 
bc3 ®otteSbiertjlei3 (service) t^ujl bu unb tl^ut er nii^ta aU 
Unfug (mischief). 7. CongS (along) bicfer Sflei^e (series, range) 
^aufer flanbcn ^rac^tigc SBSumc. 8. SGaS l^att i'^r get^an? 
9lt^t3, aU toai wtr l^aBen t^un fotlen unb biirfen, 9. ^aUrt 
©ie f^n nii^t untueit beg 5War!teg ^e^en fe^en ? 10. SBtr ^aten 
i'^n tro^ (in spite of) unfercg fi^tc^ten ®e:^6r« inncr^alb beS 
©aales (hall) ftngcn |6ren. 

Grammatical Remarks. -^ § 89. The pupil may inflect the 
three irregular verbs jle'^en, ge^en, and tt;un all through. De- 
rivative nouns are ®ang, gait, m., ©tanb, m., place, condition ; 
S'^at, f., deed, action. 

§ 90. The verb ge'^ctt is remarkable for its being, in spite of 
its neuter meaning, connected with other infinitives and parti- 
ciples ; as, jagen ge^en, to go hunting, cffen gc^en, to go to dine, 
ijertorcn get;en, to become lost. 

§ 91. The verbs ntogcn, biirfen, lonnen, mitffen, follen, woHcn, 
\'ixtn, fct)en, l^elfen, and gel^cn (the last two only with infin- 
itives without an object) assume the infinitive governed by 
them without ju, all others with ju ; as, tc^ mag fagen, id) barf 
glau6en, i6) lann fi^wiircn, id^ m\x^ benfen, i^ foU mic^ freuen, 
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tc^ iBitt fi^tBeigctt, id) ^ore ftngen, tc^ fe|e acfern, tc^ '^ctfc feauen, 
ti^ ge|e fptelen ; but, tcb I;etfe i()m feine 9>flic^t gu crlennen, id^ 
gcf)e mic^ U;in ju empfcljlen ; and ic^ ienle auf ifteifen 3U gc^en ; 
i^ gtaufee, bie aBa^r^eit ju fugen. 

§ 92. The above nine verbs (gcTjen excepted), when employed 
in the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses with an Infinitive depend- 
ing upon them, are never employed in the form of the Parti- 
ciple, but assume the form of Infinitives ; as, ii^ ^aii rebcit 
mogen (not gemod^t) ; er '^at fpielen biirfen (not geburft) ; feu 
|aft ejjen f onnen (not getonnt) ; |Ie f^at lefcn miiffen (not ge» 
mupt); iuir f)aim ficja^len ttjollen (not gcwoUt) ; i|r ^attelr' 
fragen folfen (notgefotlt); id) '^atte i^m arbcitcn l^elfett (not 
gd)olfen) ; wir fatten ftc ftngen I)oren (not gel;6rt) ; l^fitten wir 
cud) tanjen fct)en (not gcfel)eti) ! 

§ 93. The following prepositions govern the genitive : Wcgen, 
'^alier, on account of, because of; laut and jufolge, according to; 
tro^ and ungeae^tet, in spite of, notwithstanding; mitteig and 
Uermittelfl, by means of; langg, along; t»at)renb, during; vtn= 
iont, not far from ; jiatt, anjlatt, instead of; fraft, by virtue of; 
Uermoge, by dint of; urn — tBtUen, for the sake of; biejlfcit^, on 
this side of; jenfeit^, that side of, beyond; olex^alb, above; 
unter^tb, below; tnner^alb, inside of; au^ex'^di, outside of. 
%xo^ and langS occur sometimes with the dative case. 

Exercise XLIV. — ®e^e (ge^) tnir ani tent SBcgc ! ©e'^t 
(Surer 2Bcge ! SBie ge^t ei eu(^, wte tji e3 jett^er (all the time) 
gegangen ? (gg giug serjweifeU (desperate) fc^Icc^t. ®el)f es 
t>tr wo% fo frcut eS ntic^ ; ge:^t eg Ux iifcel, grantt H tnii^. ( Old 
Popular Song.) gg gtng i^m tpie c« 3ei)em gct)t,t)er thvai 
meiflcrn tDill, mwn er nic^U serfle^t. {Pfeffel) ©er 2;i)oter 
gejiflnb feine S^at 2BaS ^aBen ioir gettjan, ba^ wir ^Ben |ler» 
ten foHen ? S)u '^atteft bir nic^t tnlt Sug unb Srug 'tjelfen tniiffen. 
patten wir bir fotten flie-^en '^elfen ? T>vl :^ail bie ©lodcn lauten 
(chime) '^oten, a'fcer nic^t bie ©olbaten marf(^tren fef)en. Set 
Uc6ea:^oter '^atte gefi:el)en foltcn. SBaS bu winjt, bflf bir tit 
Seute f^utt follctt, t§ue it)nen aui^. 
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What has the cat done to thee, that thou dost not let' 
her alone (ge'^en). Houses are standing beyond the mountain 
also. A mill {Wix^le) stands on this side of the brook. Out 
of town (auper^alb) there are (eg gtett) no stone buildings (®e* 
Biiube, n.). No trees have been allowed to stand inside of the 
walls. He had intended to help him by means of a rope, but 
he was not able (to) on account of the noise (Sarm, m.). Be- 
low the powder-mill (powder, ^ulvtv, n.), a palace (5)a(a^, m.) 
stood. An. order was given (mitflfen) that it should be pulled 
down (nietierreipcn, Pass.).. I heard him cry ; he cried for 
(nac^) help. I heard a mouse scrambling (rafd)eln) above the 
ceiling. For God's sake, do him no harm ! I saw him riding 
along the alley (®ang) of nut-trees (nut, 9^up, f.). I have 
seen him walking not far from the tower. 

LESSON TWENTY-THIRD. 

Exercise XLV. — 1. SSringett @ie tnir ieit erflen, jtueiten, 
brittett, sicrten unb fitnften Sanb btefe^ 2Qer!eg aug bcr Siii^erci 
(library). 2. Den fe(I)j'ten, fieknten, ac^ten, neuntcn, je^nten, 
etften uni jtoBIften Brai^te i(S) S'^nen geftern ^eruntcv (down). 
3. "Dm tiretjetjnten unt) tiicrjcl^ntcn, 3Wan3igjlen unb etnunii3Wan* 
jigflen, ^untertjlen uni) ^unbert unb erflcn f^abm ©ie mir itoc^ 
ntc^t '^eruttter geirai^t. 4. 2Bir betiten bariiBer na^ (reflect on), 
d6 (if) bu ben jwetunbjttianstgllen Dftofier 'i)m fein fannjl. 
6. SBag :^ilft ti, bflf it)r nac^benft ? toir bac^ten frii'^cr aj:^, cS fci 
mogtic^ (possible), ioir 'i^abm eS altx u6erbad)t unb cingefcljen, 
bflf eS unmiiglic^ tfl. 6. 3(^ biid^te, bu irac^tcfl ben ^tnbcm 
ctwflg tnit. 7. 3ltg bag geuer Brannte (to bum) nanntefl bu bte 
.^i^c uncrtragtii^ 5 je^ ba es nic^t ntet)r Brennt unb langjt nt(^t 
nte^r getvannt ^at, nennjl bu bie Maitt unauafletjlic^. 8. SO'Jflrt 
^at i^n einen 5Rarrert gtnannt, weit et jebcr ©cC^iirje (apron) 
nac^ronnte, er rennt aBer Uo^ ben :^u'6fd)ert SJlabd^en nac^, !ann 
man ifim bag scrbenten (find fault with) ? 9. 3(J) fenne i:^n 
bcr 55er[on nai^ 5 bent 9lamen nad^ f^a'bt ^ xf^n nie gcfannt ; 
unb wen tc^ etnmal tannte, ben crfenne i6j immer roieber. 10. 
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SScrtenncn Sie mic^ nid^t (misjudge), oBioo'^t ic^ ntic^ f^ulbig 
6e!enne. 

Grammatical Remarks. — § 94. The combination of the Um- 
laut with the terminations of the new form in the above verbs 
also takes place in the following : rennen, to run, rannte, ge« 
rannt ; fenben, faitbte (or fenbete), gefanbt (or gefcnbet) ; and 
tnenben, to turn, ioanbte (or tvenbete), gewanbt (or gcioenbet). 
The Subjunctive is, ic^ ira(^te, bai^te, trennte, fennte, nennte, 
rennte, fcnbctc, loenbete. 

§ 9 a. All verbs compounded with prepositions, nouns, adverbs, 
adjectives, &c., in a word, all compound verbs, except those 
compounded with the inseparable prefixes, Be, ge, ent, cntl?, 
Uer, jer, rntf, Dott, t)inter, wiber, are separated from their 
first components, and the latter thrown to the .end of the sen- 
tence, when the verb is a Present or Imperfect or Imperative, 
and the sentence a simple one (not dependent on any other or 
subordinate one) ; as. 



1. ^i) dciiigc bas S5ii$ Ijeriinfti; {briiige icl) bas SticI) (jtrmitev) ? 

2. 3c!) btacljtt ba* SBitt^ (ictiiiiter (btadjtc ttlp ba^ SSiul) Ijefimttt) ? 

3. SSringe (briitseii ©ie) iAi SBiit^ Ijcniiitev. 

4. 3c|) Ijabe (Ijatte, IjntK) iai Sucl) Ijenintcvgebcac^t. 

5. 3c!) iBevbe (mScbc) baiS Stitt l)cnintcrt>viiig«it. 

6. gt luiU, bdf itl) bas SSiic^ Ijcvimtetbvingc. 

7. S8t5c!)te tc!) ba^ SfSticI) l)tviiiitcr, fo ttuge et cs Iriebji: Ijiitmtf. 

Inseparable Gompoimds. 

1. 3(1) Ijirtterbttiige ba* S3iic^. 

2. 3ci l)inteir()rac^te ia^ fSutI). 

3. ^iittttljringcn ©ie iai SSitc^. 

4. 3c!) Oabe (OStte) ba* SSiicl) l)tntecfirac!)t. 

5. 3c^ »»etbe baS SSiic^ Mntcrbviiigcit. 

6. fft l»i((, bafi icl) iai SStic!) Oiiitcrbtiitgc. 

7. .f)iiimi)tac()te ic^ baS Sue!), fo (rSge n H letcbct I)iiiaiif. 

§ 96. The same use obtains with the four prepositions, bur (^, 
Utrt, u'6er, and unter, when the main accent or emphasis lies 
in the prefix ; but when it is upon the verb, no separation takes 
place ; as, 

6* 
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Inseparable. Separable. 

Sttl Sitrdpfuetje' bit Sitcjetet. 3cl) fit^ie burcj) ba* ganje ^mi* I)iiibiirc|) 

(bucd)'fiicl;en). 
3(() iimarmtc' ben ttstttn Sreuiib. St iitmmt ben SRantel «m (um'iietjntcn)- 

3c|) ubetlcgte' (consider) bcii (Scbatiten. St fsftte mit bcm SBootc utet (uljet'« 

feftcn). 
fjd) tiiitetfiufet' (support) metiit Sltertt. St legte ciit SBtatt ^A^itx uiitcr (utiter'" 

(egen). 

§ 97. The German Subjunctive (see 5th sentence) is made 
use of only when the action expressed has no real existence, but 
exists only as an idea of some one. This is chiefly the case : 
— 1. In oratio ohliqua, viz. after verbs having the meaning to 
say, to mean, to declare, to think, and when the words or opinion 
of somebody are related ; as, er fagt, bap cv in SSerltn geiccfcn fei ; 
ic^ tneine, bap er bieg nid^t get^^ait ^aBe ; tc^ ^'ixt bap cr Irani fei ; 
er erja^Ite, bap er son 9lom nad^ SReapel gereifl joare, aU er 
ge^ort |atte, bap bcr 9)apjl gejlorien ware, unb er fei bep^alB 
juriicfgereiji. 2. After verbs expressing a wish or an inten- 
tion, and after bantit, in order that ; as, x6) iuilt bap bit 
gufrieben feifl; cr ttea^bfic^tigt, bap tc^ Satein lerne; id) wolte, 
i(| toare tobt, 3. In conditional sentences, when the contrary 
of what is real is asserted, either in the Conditional, or in the 
Subjunctive of the Imperfect ; as, toenn ic^ ®elb t)atte (but I 
have no money) ; fo tpurbe i(| Slicker laufen (but I do not 
buy any) ; iparejl bu reic^ (but thou art not) ; fo gafeejl bu ben 
Slrmen ttxodi (but he does not give to the poor). 

Exercise XL VI. — S93er iitierfcringt bcm Sotcn btefen S3rtef, 
bamit er i^n bem (Smgfanger (receiver, addressed person) it6cr= 
gcBe? ©tt toiflfl bap er ®ute3 son btr bentc ? Slbcr bann ijl ti 
not:§tt)enbtg, bap bu ®uteg f^uep. 3Bir fcebad^ten ntc^t, bap er ba* 
songerannt ijt. gr fanbte unb rannte feI6(l na(| eincm Slrjtc, t»cil 
er glaufite, i^ flurte (or toiirbe flerfien). SGenn er bo(^ gingc, ic^ 
ba(i)te, er ware tefc^Smt genug ! Sr '^at fid^ ganj unferen geinben 
gugewanbt; er nimmt neue Orunbfii^c (principle) an (annc^^mcn, 
assume) ober legt [le <A rote man etnen neuen SRoiI an3iel;t obtt 
ablcgt. 9Iimm m\6^ mit, toeil bu fagjl i^ mitffe bie SEcU fcl^en, 
©r wanbte ben Slugbrud an, bap ®ott ein ®ctjl fei. 
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Do not give up the ship ! Put on (flttjiel^ctt) your coats ! 
Lay down your arms ! He ran up the hill, and jumped down 
again like a weasel (3Biefet, n.). "We drink a bottle of Ca- 
tawba every day, and eat (up) a dozen (Du^Cttb, n.) apples. 
She brought up an urn {Zopf) of tea, and invited (eintatien) us to 
help ourselves (jutangcn) to as much as we wanted ; we helped 
ourselves to one cup each. "We proposed (sorbringeit) a new 
plan (9)Ian, m.), namely (namlic^), that the whole party might 
go to (9orne;^men) a play (®}){el, n.). The players proposed 
(fi(^ iiornc^mcn) to make (cingcl^en) a contract with the manager 
(SSerwalter). He agreed to it, and they sent for a notary 
(?lotor) public (offetttIic§) that he might write down the same 
(berfcllje). He wrote it down, and said everything was right. 
The monkey burned (aertrennen) his fingers when he attempted 
to roast chestnuts (j^ajianie) ; so he caught a cat, that she might 
fetch (^oten) for him the roasted (6raten) chestnuts from (au3) 
the fire. "We put the meeting off (auffi^ieBen) to Thursday 
(©onnerflag) the thirty-first (of) January (3anuar), and a 
second time to "Wednesday (^'JittWOC^) the twenty-seventh of 
February (geljruar), and the third time to Tuesday (!E)ten(lag) 
the eleventh of March (SKarj), in order that the whole assem- 
blage could be present (anwefenb). Pardon me, my friend, do 
not take it ill (iifcelnetjmen), I have not well considered it; the 
next time I shall make amends for it (wieber gutmad^en). He 
seemed to think that it was easy enough to kill (erfc^ief en) a 
sparrow with a single shot. I misunderstood him, I did not 
misjudge him. "We drew out (tjerau^jie^en) our weapons, 
and defended ourselves (ft(^ Sert^etbigen, from t^un). Had I 
believed that the preacher (5?rebtger) was mistaken (im 3rr== 
t^um), I should have corrected him (bevit^tigen). "Who can 
wish that his adversary was dead ? 

LESSON TWENTT-POURTH. 

Exercise XL"VII. — 1. 3c^ tpetf, baf aUe IReberei BcrgeBeng 
(in vain) ijl, obix bu Weipt eS ttii^t, obev fd^cinfl eg nid^t juwiflfen. 
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2. 3)er ^imntcl i»eip, baf ic^ nicfctg son biefer ©c^urlerct gcwuf t 
l^abc, unb baf 3lIIeg, was ic^ toupte, fiir nttc^ nic^t Bor^anben 
(extant) mar. 3. aCir armcn Seufel ttiffcn, baf attes fJarliren 
unb Sontrottertiren unnii^ i|l ; unb l»enn »ir« ntc^t tpu^ten, fo 
witrben Wtr'« ju Balb erfa^ren (experience). 4. SCiffe, Sknber 
(wretch), baf bu nttt beiner ©c^mctc^elei un8 nic^t bitpiren fannft ! 
5. Ser alte ®ei3:^ai:s (niggard) innvtt ung big an fein unfetigcS 
(Snbe. 6. .Sorr^ ©Item 1)abm granaenS ©efc^mifler Befud^t. 
7. SBir :^a6en big je^t gelcfeft ©c^iUer'g unb ®6tt;e'g Oebid^te, 
SiccE'g, g«ufaug' unb ©rimm'g 2«a^rc|en, 3- 1). SRtd^tcr'g 3lo== 
ntane, unb SScttina'S Siid^ev. 8. 3c^ tiebe ©filler (or ©c^iUern) 
aber id) gcbe ©ot^en (or ®6t|c) unb Sefftng (or Seffingcn) ben 
SSorjug (prefer). 9. 5Die SBaHenjleine unb ZiUi)i io'dxen glcid)= 
jufe^en ben ©c^ifferg unb ©ot^eg ? 10. 3c^ t»ar bet ©umner'g 
3U 58efu(^. 

Grammatical Semarks. — The pupil may inflect the whole 
of the irregular verh toiffen. 

§ 98. The gender of substantives can best be learned only 
by practice, and this is the reason why the pupil finds in this 
book the gender marked after each substantive where it occurs 
for the first time. Still the following rules go far towards 
establishing the gender of most substantives. 

I. Masculines are, — 

1. All male names and appellations ; as, 25ater, SSitrger, 
^nabe, S3ube, fSJIenfc^. Except the diminutives in d)cn 
and letn, which are neuters. 

2. The names of the seasons, months, and days ; as, ber 
^erbfl, ber Slpril, ber 9)Jontag. 

3. The names of stones and mountains ; as, ber ©iontflnt, 
ber .$?tefel, flint, ber Slrarat, ber 2Ictna. 

4. The names of the winds, and regions of the compass ; 
as, ber ©turm, ber SBtnb, ber Djlminb, ber ©iiben, ber 
Dflen, ber SRorben, ber SBejlen, ber Storboflen, etc. 

5. All derivative nouns ending in ing and ling and fttt ; 
as; ber .faring, ber 3«itgnng, ber gait. 
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6. All derivative monosyllabic nouns formed from the root 
of verbs without affixes, with or without prefixes, and 
with or without the Umlaut (see § 85). Exceptions : 
tie <B&ixaa&i, ite SBanii, bie SSurg, and a few others. 
n. Feminines are, — 

1. All female names and appellations, except the dimin- 
utives in c^en and lein, and the two words bas SBcib, 
bag grauenjttnmer, lady. 

2. AH words of- two or more syllables ending in e, when 
not naturally masculine (as, ber ^na6e, ber SHeffe, bcv 
Sijipe, ber Iffe, etc.) ; as, bie Sic^e, bie S3ud)c, beach, 
aSirfc, birch, Sanne, fir, SBIume, sRelfe, Slofe, Silic, ^irf^c, 
5)fl,autne, 33eere ; bie Sielje, Sreue, ®iite, ©^wadje, ©itnbc, 
Sittc, SJlitte, Songe, Sreite, Side; bie Sauk. Excep- 
tions : bag 3luge, bag (Snbe, ber .Kafe, bag S3ette. 

3. All derivative substantives ending in ei, l§eit, feit, fd)aft, 
and ung ; as, bie ©c^meii^elei, ^u^xxt'ttn^txi, SBirt^fc^aft, 
household, S'^r'barfett, ©c^onung. Exceptions : bag 
9)etf^aft, seal, and ber .^ornutig, February. 

4. All derivative monosyllabic substantives, not naturally 
masculine, ending in the affix t ; as, ga^rt, 2Gud)t, Suc^t, 
3ac^t, gu:^rt, etc. Exceptions: ber 3l(t, ber Saft, ber 
®if(^t, ber aBu(t, etc. 

m. Neuters are, — 

1. The letters of the alphabet ; as, bag 21, bag S3, bag 3, etc. 

2. The names of metals (except ber ©ta'^t, ber Somljaf, 
bag or bie ^tattna) ; as, bag ®oIb, bag ©iKer ; — and 
most names of raw materials ; as, bag ■^olj, bag Del, 
bag SGBaiJcr, bag gett. 

3. The names of countries and places (the article, however, 
is used only when an adjective precedes the name) ; as, 
bag retc^e Snglanb, bag flotje ©often. Except bie 
©d^toeij, bie 9)falj, Palatinate ; and all ending in cl ; as, 
bie SEitrtet, Sartaret, SKongoIet, etc. 

4. The Infinitive mood, when used substantively ; as, bag 
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®etn, "oas SBefen (an old infinitive), iai (£(fcn, 3;rin!ett ; 
and every other word or series of words when used 
substantively ; as, bag SQarum, tag §eute, t)Og 9?ein, "nai 
®utc, bag „S3ete unt> Strbeite." 

5. All diminutives in ^m and leilt. 

6. Those in nif , with the exception of ginflernf^, darkness, 
^enntnig, knowledge, gaulnip, rottenness, 33etrii6nip and 
S3eliimtnernif, grief, etc. 

7. Those in f^um and fot or fel, except tier Steid^t^um, 
bcr 3rrt'§um, bie EriiBfal, bie Wluf)\al, bcr ©topfel. 

The gender of compound substantives is always that of the 
last component ; as, bic 2?orfc^ule, ber .^augtutrt^, bag SEtntcfag. 
Exceptions are, bie Slnmut^, grace, bie 2lrmut|, poverty, blc 
£)emut|, humility, bie ©ropmut^, magnanimity, bic <Sanftmut|, 
gentleness (from ber fWut^). 

§ 99. The pupU may form the inflection of proper nouns 
from the above sentences. The saying Bei ©umncr'g is ellipti- 
cal, meaning tei ©umner'g gatnitie. A kind of English or 
French plural, bie ©c^tUerg, bie ®Bt^eg, is allowed, when the 
termination of the plural in proper nouns would sound badly. 

§ 100. The arrangement of words can in German, as the 7th 
and 9th sentences show, be inverted for rhetorical eflfect ; either 
by placing those parts of speech which are to have a particular 
stress at the end of the sentence, after the predicate (as, i^ ^abe 
gelcfcn ©critter, ®ot|e, etc.) ; or by placing them at the head of 
the sentence, and inverting subject and copula (see § 70). 
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PAET II. 

THEORETICAL PART. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PABTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 1. EvEET thought, expressed in words, forms a sentence. A 
sentence is either simple ; as, ' the birds are singing ' ; 'a good 
conscience is the best possible capital ' ; — or compounded (com- 
posed of two or more simple sentences, united into one) ; as, 
' man devises, God disposes ' ; ' wherever we go, our conscience 
goes with us.' 

§ 2. Every sentence, simple or compound, consists essen- 
tially of but two members, the Sulyect and the Predicate ; the 
former the person or thing spoken of, the latter expressing 
what is said of it. In the above sentences 'the birds,' and' 
' a good conscience,' and ' man and God, ' and ' our conscience,' 
are subjects; 'are singing,' 'is the best capital,' 'devises and 
disposes,' and ' goes with us everywhere,' are predicates. 

§ 3. The Subject is always expressed either by a substantive 
or a pronoun; the predicate, hj a, verb. A substantive is the 
name of a person or a thing ; a pronoun is a representative of a 
substantive, a short word used in its stead. A verb is a word 
which expresses an action. 

§ 4 Substantives and verbs are, therefore, the most impor- 
tant parts of speech, and are called Segriff^wortev (notional 
words), because they express notions, or ideas of beings and 
actions. AU notions, however, being general ideas, the partic- 
ular or individual kind of being or action cannot be expressed 
by substantives and verbs, but either by other parts of speech, 
as adjectives, numerals, articles, pronouns, adverbs, and prep- 
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ositions, or by other substantives refereed to them. The sen- 
tence, for instance, 'the child sings,' must. become limited, in 
ordei' to mean something definite, either by the article or some 
other word; as, '<^e child sings,' or ^this child sings,' or ^my 
child sings,' or ' the child of my brother sings.' And the sing- 
ing must be individualized, if it is to be done, by an addition of 
what, or where, when, how, the child sings. 

§ 5. All words qualifying or individualizing a substantive 
are called its ^Wn'iitieS; all words quaUfying or individualizing a 
verb .are called its Objects. Adjectives, however, may also be 
individuaUzed by objects, because they may, when connected 
with the auxiliary verb to be, take the place of a verb. 

§ 6. Language has moulded certain forms by which the indi- 
viduaUzation of substantives and verbs bj^ means of attributes 
and objects is made intelligible as such to the hearer; as the 
cases of the substantive (as 'the child's father'), and the prep- 
ositions (as ' the man in the moon '), which show the relation 
between notions of beings and notions of beings and actions, 
while the relation between notions of actions and notions of 
> actions is expressed by the compound sentence and conjunctions. 

§ 7. The German language distinguishes, not, like the Eng- 
lish, three, but, like the French and the Greek, four cases ; the 
Nominative, expressing the subject, the Accusative and Dative, 
expressing the objects, and the Genitive, expressing attributes 
and sometimes objects. 

§ 8. Language has moulded certain other forms expressing 
the relation of notions to the speaker. Notions of beings are 
referred to the speaker ; — 

a) By the persons of the verb, the first person being the 
speaker himself, the. second the person- spoken to, the third 
the person or thhig spoken of, expressed by the personal pro., 
nouns I, thou, he (or she or i<), and, when there are several, by 
we, you, they. 

b) By demonstrative pronouns and the article; as, Hhe man,' 
^this man,' '«mcA a man,' pointing out just the man whom the 
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speaker speaks of, and ' a man, ' expressing that lie is a man 
whom the speaker has not before spoken of. 

§ 9. Notions of actions are referred to the speaker by, — 

a) The Time or Tense, expressing whether an action is going 
on in the time Present to the- speaker's mind, or in time Past 
or Future to his mind. 

h) The Mood, expressing whether the speaker considers the 
action going on a real one, by the Indicative (as, ' he goes ') ; 
or a possible, not a real one, by the Subjunctive or Conditional 
(as, 'if he were going, but he goes not'); or as a necessary 
one, by the Imperative (as, ' go ! ' ' begone ! '). 

§ 10. All these relations under §§ 8 and 9 may as well be 
expressed by Adverhs, expressing the Time and Mood, and 
individualizing by means of the Place the Person or thing or 
action considered by the speaker. 

§ 11. By the compound sentence the relation of notions of 
action to each other is expressed. They are referred to each 
other by means of Go-ordination or of Subordination. Two 
sentences, each intelligible without the other, when simply placed 
beside each other, or when connected by one of the Conjunc- 
tions unt), and, aBer, but, benn, for, fotDot)! — aii auc^, both — 
as well as, Weber — noc^, are co-ordinate ; as, ' life is short, art is 
long, bag Scbett ijl turg, bie ^unj! tfl long ; or, ' art is long, but 
life is short ; or, ' art is long, for life is short ' ; or, ' hfe is aa 
short, as art is long.' 

§ 12. "When two sentences are so connected that one is 
dependent on the other, a subordinate compound sentence 
exists. The one which is either the object, or the attribute, or 
the subject of the other, is called the Accessory sentence ; the 
other is called the Principal sentence. 

§ 13. The following is a table of the different parts of 

speech : — 

I. Notional Words (Segriff^Worter). 

1. Verb (Beitwort). 

2. Substantive (.g)aut>ttttort). 

7 
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3. Adverb (Sejiimmunggwort). 

4. Adjective (Sigenfc^aftStBort). 

n. Relational Words (Sejiel^unggWorter). 

5. Article (®ef{^tec^tS»ort). 

6. Pronoun (giirwort). 

7. Numeral (3a|IWort). 

8. Preposition (SSorfe^Wort). 

9. Conjunction (S3int)en>Drt). 
10. Interjection (see § 284). 

§ 14. Verbs are either Transitive or Intransitive ; transitive, 
■when the action goes over from a subject to an object which 
is acted upon or suffering ; intransitive, when the action rests 
with the subject, without requiring an object in order to be 
imderstood and complete. 

When a verb assumes the form of an adjective, it is called a 
Participh; when that of a substantive, it is called an Infinitive. 

§ 15. Substantives are either Abstract or Concrete. Abstract 
ones are such as indicate things not perceptible by the senses, 
but only by a thinking process, as the names of actions, quali- 
ties, and conditions ; as, death, goodness, misfortune. 

Concrete substantives are the names of perceptible things 
and persons ; as, horse, child, Boston, William. Such may be 
either 

Common names, or such as are common to all things or per- 
sons of the same class ; as, city, tree, flower, bear, etc. ; — or 

Proper names, or suoh as are confined to only one individual ; 
as, New York, Ontario, Niagara, Francis, etc. 

Names of materials, or such as apply to masses without any 
distinct individuality^ as, milk, sand, wood. 

Collective substantives^ or such as embrace a multitude of 
individuals in a Singular ; as, government, assemblage. 

§ 16. Adjectives (and Participles) are either used as attri- 
hutes or as predicates. Only the former are inflected in 
German. 
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Adjectives are employed either in the Positive, or Compara- 
tive, or Superlative degree; as, great, greater, greatest. 

§ 17. Adverbs are attributes of" verbs^ or predicates, and define 
and limit their meaning, as adjectives limit and individualize 
that of substantives, by detailing the time, place, and manner 
of an action ; as, ' I spell fluently' ; ' Charles is very diligent.' 
Adverbs are never inflected. 

§ 18. The Article limits or individualizes the meaning of a 
substantive. The German language has, like the English, a 
definite article, ber, tie, baS, the, and an indefinite article, ein, 
etne, etn^ a. 

§ 19. Pronouns are representatives of substantives or nouns 
in general, used for the sake of brevity. They are either per- 
sonal, or possessive, or demonstrative, or interrogative, or rela- 
tivej or indefinite ; as, ' I was happy ' ; ' his courage failed ' ; 
' this man says ' ; ' what have you seen ? ' ' he . who lies is 
wicked ' ; ' no one is to be seen.' 

Pronouns are, at the same time, either substantive; as, I, 
thou, he, we, etc., that, this, which, each, etc., when not con- 
nected with a substantive ; — or adjective ; as, my, your, that, 
this, which, when connected with a substantive. 

§ 20. Numerals express number or quantity. They are 
definite numerals ; as, one, two, three, the first, the second, 
the third; — or indefinite; as, some, many, several. 

The cardinal numbers, as, one, two, three, fifty, etc., are of 
a substantive form. 

The ordinal numbers, as, the first, the second, etc., have 
the form of adjectives. 

§ 21. Prepositions modify and individualize either the sub- 
ject, pr the predicate, or the object, by connecting them with a 
modifying noun ; as, ' the man in the moon is to be seen ' ; ' I 
speak with him on this matter ' ; ' you like the taste of lemons.' 

§ 22. Conjunctions connect either several subjects, or objects 
or predicates, of the same sentence, with each other ; as, ' the 
father and his son are good ' ; ' I read and write German ' ; ' he 
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speaks English, hut not French * ; — or they connect two or 
more sentences having certain relations to each other ; as, ' you 
left the city when I arrived. ' 

§ 23. Interjections express neither notions nor relations, and 
are not in grammatical connection with the sentence. They 
are mere exclamations, interrupting the grammatical construc- 
tion ; as, alas ! hurrah ! oh ! 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 

§ 24. Words are formed either by derivation or by compo- 
sition. 

I. Derivation. 

§ 25. The original germs from which words have sprung are 
called roots. All of them are monosyllables. The idea ex- 
pressed by them is a certain kind of motion or action. All roots 
are therefore verbs ;* but not all verbs are roots, because there 
is a great number of derivative verbs. Radical verbs, however, 
are often compounded with prefixes, and the simple root is 
antiquated; as, tier=Iier-crt, gc=nef=en. Radical and derivative 
verbs are, in German, inflected after different conjugations. 
(See Chapter IV.) 

§ 26. Many roots are disused in German, and many other 
ones preserved only in derivative words; and we must look for 
the root to ancient dialects, like the Anglo-Saxon, Norse, 
and Gothic. In other cases the root is common to all or sev- 
eral of the dialects, but has assumed in each a, different mean- 
ing ; lilie [(^er=en, to share, which originally meant to divide (a 

* This is at least tlie opinion of Becker, Grimm, Bopp, and some other 
renowned German grammarians ; bat the matter is far from being definitely 
settled. 
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share, ploughshare, 5)flugf(|ar), but now in German means only 
to cut off. 

§ 27. The derivatives are either Primary or Secondary. The 
Primary derivatives are such as are formed from roots, with or 
without a change in the radical vowel. The Secondary deriv- 
atives are those formed by affixes from primary ones. In each 
further stage of derivation the meaning of the root is more 
individualized. 



n. Primary DERrvATrvES. 

§ 28. Substantives and adjectives are formed from roots, either 
by or without a change of the radical vowel: — 

1. Without any affix. 
, 2. By the addition of one of the terminations n, et, eit, t, e, 
which, however, do not, like the affixes of secondary derivatives, 
affect the meaning of the roots ; as, — 
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o) without any affix. 

' ber S3anb, volume, 



I) with one of the terminations 
a, el, en, t, t. 



fiinien, to bind, 



iag SBanb, ribbon,^ 

tie, 
ber SBunti, league, 



:^e'6ett,to heave, fber ^uB, elevation, 
lift, X lifting, 

fliel^ert, to flee, ier glo'^, flea, 

gra6ett,todig,K^^@^„^ 

engrave, ) i a > 



' bie SSinbe, band. 

bie Sanbe, band. 

bcr SBiinbel, bundle. 

ber Sinber, binder. 

ber ^t^tx, siphon, eleva- 
tor. 

bcr J^eM, lever. 
[ ber Ijit^el, hillock, 

bie glud^t, flight. 

5 bie ®ruft, tomb. 
bie ®ru6e, pit. 
bcr ®ra6cn, ditch. 
bie S3u(^t, bay, bight. 
Btcgcit, to bow, (■ ber S3ug,"bow of a J ber Sogen, bow, arch, 
bend, ( ship, | ber SBiigel, stirrup, hoop. 

ber Sudel, humpback. 
The following are some primary substantives and adjectives, 
whose roots, when not indicated, are lost. 
7* 
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1. Primary Substantives. 

3Der STOatttt, man (from Sanscrit manu, to think) ; t»er ^Ot)f, 
head (kindred with cup, Latin eapere) ; ber 2lrm, arm ; ter 5u^, 
foot ; bet gluf , river (from flie^en, to flow) ; bcr SSac^, brook ; 
ber 33erg, mountain (from Bergen, to hide) ; iier SSaum, tree, 
beam (from to beam, to emit) ; ber 3Batt), forest, wood (kindred 
with tt)ilb, wild, Walten, to act, SBelt, world, root to luxuriate) ; 
ber SBeg, way (from Be^wegen, to move) ; ber ©turm, storm (root 
stur, Eng. *o sfoV) ; ber SKut^, courage, mood (root Anglo-Sax. 
muohan, mu1)m, to move) ; ber SEranI, drink (trinlcn) ; ber 
SSater, father; ber iBruber, brother; ber hunger, hunger; ber 
J&ammer, hammer ; ber better, cellar ; ber 5EelIcr, the plate ; ber 
©c^Iummer, slumber ; ber Singer, finger ; ber 5!JJeifcI, chisel ; ber 
SSogel, bird ; ber ©piegcl, looking-glass ; ber 2lbel, nobility ; ber 
Sflflget, nail; ber ^ItQtt, flail; ber ^itgel, hill; ber ©arten, garden; 
ber SBoben, bottom, ground ; ber Slegen, rain ; ber Saben, shop. 

S5te ©onne, sun; bie Slonne, tun; bie Slautc, dove; bie 9JJitte, 
middle, midst ; bie ©etfc, soap. 

©03 ^au3, house ; bag Zf^al, dale, valley (from tl)etlen, to 
deal, divide) ; bag Sanb, land; baS ®elb, money (from gelteit, to 
be worth) ; bag ^^fanb, pawn ; bag ^t% nest (from nifleit, to 
nestle) ; bag gelb, field ; boS SKelB, wife (from tsefccn, to weave) ; 
bag ^aI6, calf; bog T>a6), roof (from bectett, to cover) ; bog 
^leib, dress (cloth) ; bag iBtlb, image (from ttlbett, to form, 
build) ; bag Senfler, window ; bag geuer, fire ; bog Siefcer, fever ; 
bag ©itter, gate ; bag ^upfer, copper ; bog Seber, leather ; bog 
Sluber, oar, rudder ; bog SBlefcI, weasel ; bog Ue'bet, evil ; bog 
©egcl, sail;, bog SKtttet, means; bflg ^ijfen, cushion; bog ©ifen, 
iron ; bog SBecEett, basin. 

The syllable ®c» is prefixed to .many primary derivatives 
without changing their meaning, and is then called Augment ; 
as in ber ®eruc^, smell (from riei^en, tp smell, reek) ; ber 
©efong, song (from fingen, to sing) ; bie ©ebulb, patience (from 
bulben, to suffer) ; bog ®ejicC}t, face, sight (from fe^cn, to see). 
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2. Primary Adjectives. 
§ 29. They are formed either with or without a change of 
sound {Umlaut), and with or without the addition of one of the 
terminations or aifixes er, el, en, e, some of them assuming the 
meaningless augment ge ; as, lueif, white, griin, green, rotl), red, 
gcIB, yellow, gro^, great (from growan, to grow), fteiti, little, 
small, fd)inal, small, narrow, tang, long (from lotigen, to reach), 
iurj, short, alt, old, jung, young, fein, fine, nice, [(^t»er, heavy, 
difficult (weary), (etd)t, easy, light, ^od), high, Htter, hitter (from 
fcei^en, to hite), fauer, sour, I;eiter, serene, muger, meagre, lean, 
munter, brisk ; ebcl, noble, eitel, vain (idle), u6cl, ill (evil) ; 
cBen, plain (even) ; trage, lazy (from tragen, to bear) ; flrenge, 
(strong), severe (from jirengen, to string) ; iofife, wise (from 
Wcifcn, to show) ; leife, low, not loud (from leisan, listen) ; 
gcfunb, sound ; gewif, certain (from tuijycn, to know) ; gering, 
small, wee. 

m. Secondary Derivatives. 

1. Derivative Verbs. 
§ 30. Derivative verbs are formed by the addition of suffixes 
to the substantive or adjective from which they are derived, 
most of them modifying the vowel ; as, trcinf en, to give to drink 
(from bc'r %xavX) ; fallen, to fell (from ber gall) ; brangen, to urge 
(from ier ©rang, throng) ; fc^wac^en, to weaken (from fc^wad), 
weak) ; fliirfen, to strengthen (from jlarf, strong). The vowel 
a becomes a; becomes ii, n becomes ii, a\x becomes au, 

2. Derivative Substantives and Adjectives. 
§ 31. Secondary derivative substantives are formed from 
primary derivatives by affixing one of the syllables er, Itng, in, 
d)en or- leitt, e, :^ett, teit^ fc^aft, ung, ei, nifj, fat or fel, 
t {) U nt, and by modifying the vowels a, 0, n, au, into a, 6, ii, ftu ; 
as, ©(^tojfer or ©i^Uiffer, locksmith (from ®d)Iop, lock) ; Stefi^ 
ling, favorite (from Itch, dear) ; j^onigin, queen (from ^onig, 
king) ; ©oI)n(^en or ©S^ntein, little son (from ©o|n, son) ; 
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<S(^tt)a^e, weakness (from fc^ioa^); <S(^i5n'^eit, beauty (from 
f(^6tt, beautiful) ; SSittertctt, bitterness (from Bitter) ; SSritber^' 
[(^aft, brotherhood (from ©rutcr) ; ©tfirtung, strengthening 
(from ftart) ; ©pielcrei, trifling (from ®piii, play) ; ginflerni^, 
darkness (from ftnjler, dark) ; SIriibfat, afiBiction (from tru6, 
dark, mournful) ; 5tatt)fel, riddle (from rat^Clt) ; ^aifert^um, 
empire (from .Kolfer, emperor). 

§ 32. Secondary derivative adjectives are formed by sutfixing 
one of the terminations tg (idit), i\6), fatti, 'bar, en, lid;, |aft, 
and modifying, for the most part, the vowel by the Umlaut ; as, 
!^eilig, holy (from ^eiT, health, salvation) ; tergig or fccrgic^t, 
mountainous (from S3erg) ; tDeibifd), effeminate (from SCeii) ; 
l^eilfam, salutary (from $eil) ; ^eilbar, curable (from |eil) ; gol* 
ien, golden (from Oott) ; tiibtlid), deathly (from -Slot), death) ; 
JtDergt)Oft, dwarfish (from 3werg, dwarf). 

Frequently new or tertiary derivatives are formed from 
secondary derivatives ; as, ©anifcarfeit, gratitude (from banlbar, 
grateful) ; 2Qitrtiig!eit, dignity (from toixTbig, worthy) ; SSiirgerin, 
female citizen (from SBitvger, from Surg, from bergen). Some- 
times roots assume one of the above suf&xes, and form with 
them primary derivatives ; as, SKeinung, meaning, opinion (from 
jneinen, to mean) ; ep6at, eatable (from ej^en, to eat) ; SCrintcv, 
drinker; ©(^neiber, tailor (from fd)nciticn). 

All the above affixes or suffixes are significant, modifying 
the meaning, as indicated below. 

Derivatives in er (er). 

§ 33i Names of male persons are formed from names of 
things by the suffix er ; as, bev Sitrgev, citizen (burgher) ; ber 
©anger, singer (from ©ang); ber SRitter, knight (from SRitt, 
ride) ; ber ©(^afer, shepherd (from i>aS ©c^af, sheep). 

Names of persons thus formed from verbs are less common 
than in English ; as, ©(^neiber, tailor (from fi^neiben) ; Setter, 
teacher (from Ic^ren) ; 5!J?at)er, mower (from md^ixi). Names 
of persons are thus derived from the names of countries and 
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places; as, ber Sngtantier, Englishman (from Sngtanb, Eng- 
land) ; bcr Srianbcr, Irishman (from 3vlant), Ireland) ; ier 
©c^t»ei3er, Swiss- (from ©c^weij, Switzerland) ; ber Slmeritaner, 
American (from Slmerifa) ; ber 3taUencr, Italian (from 3talien, 
Italy) ; ber Sloiner, Roman (from SRom, Home) ; ber SBtencr, 
Viennese (from 2Bien, Vienna). 

§ 34. Names of inhabitants of places are commonly formed 
in this way, but in many cases there is a diflferent kind of name, 
terminating in e ; as, ber S5ane, Dane, Deutfc^e, German, gran* 
3ofe, Frenchman, ©c^otte, Scotchman, SRujfc, Russian, ©d^tcebe, 
Swede, ©(^tBa'6e, Swabian, ^ejje, Hessian, Zixxte, Turk, gtanfe, 
Franconian, SSo^nte, Bohemig,n, ^Jreuf e, Prussian, ©oc^fe, Saxon, 
gviefe, Frise, and others. 

The suffix er occurs also in a few names of instruments ; as, 
SBoI)rer, borer, gimlet, S^VQ^X, hand of a clock, 2BecEer, alarum ; 
and in the words ^atix, tom-cat, SEauBer, male pigeon, ®anfer, 
gander. 

Derivatives in ling (Jing). 
§ 35. These are substantives, names of males, some with a 
contemptuous or trifling signification ; as, Siingling, youth, 
grentbltng, stranger,* SJttet^Iing, hireling, 3o0ttng, pupil,* ©iinfl^ 
ling, favorite, ^auptling, chieftain, 3B'ilIing, twin (from ymt\, 
two). Those marked thus * are those in which the con- 
temptuous meaning is in exclusive use. 

Derivatives in in, 

§ 36. Names of females are formed from those of males, by 
means of the suffix in, and the Umlaut, where it is possible ; 
as, J^elbin, heroine {irom .f)elb, hero) ; ®rdpn, countess (from 
®raf, count); gitrjlin, princess (from gihfl, prince); ^oc^ln, 
female cook (from ^0(^, cook) ; .f)unbttt, bitch (from .g)unb, 
dog) ; greunbin, female friend (from grcunb, friend) ; ?6t»tn, 
lioness (from 26wc, lion) ; ^elnbin, female enemy (from geinb, 
enemy). But ®attc, husband, has ®atHn, wife ; SBotc, mes- 
senger, SSotin ; and thus a few more. 

The final n is doubled in the plural ; as, ^elbinncn, heroines. 
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Derivatives in ^en and lettt. 

(English Mn, et, and kt, in lambkin, mannikin, islet, streamM, 
hamlet'). 

§ 37. Diminutives are formed from concrete substantives 
by the suflSxes c^en and lein and the Utidaut ; the suffix c^en 
being preferred after a final vowel or liquid; the suffix lein 
after a mute consonant, and especially after a palatial one ; as, 
©ij^n^en, ©tii^It^en, little chair, ^ord^en, little hair, ^ijgc^en, 
little hare, ^(immc^en, little comb, (Sicken, httle egg, and B.xCii!it= 
lein, SKagbletn, ©uc^Ietn, SodEIetn, little boy, girl, book, buck. 

This suffix has not always the effect of a mere diminutive 
upon the substantive to which it is added ; more frequently 
even it has a caressing signification ; as, SSaterc^en, S!)Zutterd)en, 
dear father, dear mother; ^fertx^en, a nice horse. SJIabc^cn, 
girl, has entirely lost the diminutive meaning, the root SRagt), 
maid, being reserved for maidservant. Sometimes they are 
used to express ridicule or contempt. 

Abstract Substantives. 
C, |clt, and tett, 

§ 38. Abstract substantives denoting a quality are formed 
from adjectives by the Umlaut and the above sufiixes. Those 
formed from primary adjectives take e or %nt ; those from 
secondary derivative adjectives taking !eit. When substan- 
tives in feit are formed from primary derivative adjectives, 
the syllable ig is inserted, for the sake of euphony, between the 
adjective and suffix ; as, gromntigleit (from fromnt, pious). 

2)ie ®r6^e, greatness ; bie ^o^e, height ; iiie 35reite, breadth ; 
bte 3;iefc, depth ; fete Songe, length ; i)ie SDide, thickness ; 
t)te 2Barme, warmth; We ^atte, cold; ite SiJajfe, wetness; bie 
©tSrfe, strength ; bie ©c^wcii^e, weakness ; tie ®itte, goodness ; 
fete ©efunb^eit, health ; bie ^ranf^ett, sickness ; bie grei|eit, 
freedom ; bie ©d^on^eit, beauty ; bie SBei^^ett, wisdom ; bie 
^iil;n^ett, boldness ; bie Dumm^eit, stupidity ; bie 6(^ttO(^^eit, 
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weakness ; bie Sflcint;eit, purity ; bic SLrag'^eit, idleness ; ite 
<Setten(}ctt, rarity ; tie ©emeiittjett, meanness ; bie ©anKflrfeit, 
gratitude ; tie S^rtar!ett, decency ; bie ^eiligleit, holiness ; tie 
©parfatnfeit, parsimony; iie S^^rlic^tett, honesty; bte greuttb=' 
Ii(!^!ett, amiability; tie ®c^led§t»ig=!eit, badness; iie gcui^tng^ 
tctt, humidity; bie Unrein=ig=fett, filth. 

Only a few in et and cr assume leit ; as, Sitclteit, vanity ; 
$eiter!eit, serenity. 

Sojtoe of those in e, ^eit, feit, have assumed a concrete sig- 
nification ; as, tie ®6ene or gtac^e, plain ; tie glitjyigfett, Uquid ; 
tie SWenfc^'^cit, mankind ; tie ©eipi^Icit, the clergy ; etc. In 
the older language abstract substantives in ^eit were also formed 
from names of persons ; the following only are preserved : 
^int^eit, childhood ; ©ett^ett, Godhead; SE^or^^eit and sRarr^eit, 
foUy ; and with a collective sense S|rijicn§eit, Christendom ; 
5Kenfc|^eit, mankind. 

f(^aft {ship) and t^uitt {-do'rh). 

§ 39. Abstract substantives are made from names of persons 
by the suffixes fc^aft and tt;um ; as, tie grcunbfd)aft, friendship ; 
tie getnbfc^flft, enmity ; tie ^errf^aft, lordship ; tie ^nt^t' 
fc^aft, slavery; ta^ J?ontgt^um, monarchy; tag ^errent^unt, 
Sttttert^um, the feudal lordship. Most of these substantives, 
however, have more or less of a collective signification, 
greunbfc^aft, Siitterfc^aft, S3iirgcrf(J)aft, and others in fc^aft, 
meaning, at the same time, the body of friends (relations), of 
knights, of citizens, etc. ; and Stittcrt^um, ^erjogtCjum (duchy), 
Siirftettt^unt (princedom), meaning also a collection of things, 
or a country, belonging to the persons implied. The sub- 
stantives Sigenfc^aft, quality, Santfc^flft, landscape, territory, 
SBiflfenfc&aft, science, 93aarf^aft, ready money, ®erat|fc§aften, 
instruments, 33rieff^aften, letters, and ®igentl)utn, property, 
fyt[\\a,t\)\xm (halidom), sanctuary, Strtert^unt, antiquity, 'Sit\6^= 
t|unt, riches, 5Qa(^St^um, gi'owth, 3'^Tt^um, error, are the only 
ones made with these suffixes from words not names of persons. 
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§ 40. CoUective substantives are formed from primary sub- 
stantives by the Umlaut and the prefix ®e and the affix c, which, 
however, is dropped in many words. 

5DaS ©eMrge, mountain chain ; "tai ©eflirn, constellation ; 
bag ®t^u\S), bushes ; baS ®erat|, furniture ; bag ©ctiife, noise ; 
bag ©ebrange, crowd ; bag ©cfprftc^, conversation ; bag ®emiit^, 
mind. 

.In the same way, but without the Umlaut, frequentative sub- 
stantives are formed from verbs ; -as, bag ®erebe, ®e(ittgc, ®c» 
^cul, ©etne^el, continued or repeated talking, singing, crying, 
slaughtering. 

Some are names of persons, implying at the same time the 
idea of companionship ; as, ber ®efeUe or ®efell, companion, 
ber ®efat;rte, fellow-traveller ; ber ®e|ulfe, helper, assistant ; 
bic ®ef(^i»i(ler, brother and sister, or brothers and sisters. 

In some of these words ®e implies only continuity ; as, 
®ert(%t, ®e|6r, ®eruc^. 

ni^, fat, and fet. 

§ 41. Abstract substantives in tiip (-«e«s) are formed from 
verbs, and a few from substantives and adjectives (the Urdaut 
in about half the cases), denoting a condition or state, in a 
viery few cases concrete notions ; as, bie SBebvangnif , distress ; 
bte Scforgtitg, apprehension ; bie Srfcnntitif, insight; bie ^cnnt* 
ni^, knowledge'; bie gSuIni^' Putrefaction ; bie ginflerni^, dark- 
ness ; bie SGitbnip, wilderness ; bag SBitnbnip, alliance ; bag 
3eugnig, testimony ; bag 33ilbni^, image ; bag Serjcic^nif , cata- 
logue ; bag ©efiingnip, prison. The last three are concrete. 

§ 42. The suffixes fat and fel form abstract substantives 
with a leaning towards concrete notions, from verbs and sub- 
stantives ; as, STriiSfat, suflfering; 5}fiit)fal, trouble; Sabfat, re- 
freshment ; Uefcertleibfel, remainder ; IRat^fel, riddle ; ©c^id fat, 
fate. 
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el. 

§ 43. Substantives in ei [y) are formed from verbs, and may 
be formed from every verb, by adding el to the infinitive of the 
verbs in m and In, omitting the n ; as, bie ©c^meic^elet, flattery 
(from fd)meid)etn) ; .Slnaiiferei, niggardliness (from fnaufern) ; — 
and rel in all others ; as, bic ©piekrei ; ©d)rei6erel ; ©erfcevel, 
tanning ; ©(^lageret, scuffle, fight ; etc. They denote repeated 
action, and may convey disparagement, or assume a concrete 
meaning, like the latter two. 

From names of persons are formed abstracts in ct, denoting 
condition, business, residence, place of business, or a collection 
of persons ; as, tie f5if(^crei, fishery ; ©tlaserel, slavery ; Sfleiterei, 
cavalry; 3agerei, hunting; ©rucferei, printing-ofiice ; ©iidjerel, 
library. 

ung (-ing). 

§ 44. Abstract substantives are formed from verbs, for the 
most part from derivative and compound verbs, by the addition 
of ung to the root, without the Umlaut. They may be called 
verbal substantives, because they have so entirely preserved the 
meaning of the verb as to govern the same prepositions and 
cases as the latter; and they allow the passive object in the 
genitive case to be added when the verb is transitive, the active 
object in the same case when it is a reflective or neuter verb ; 
as, bie SBefrelung bea <S!la»en; ile ^riinung fceS .RonlgS; We 
SroJerung etnes Sanbeg ; but tie SlnfcUbung clnes E^oren ; tie 
Srlnnerung t>e« fWonnes an feme 33ergangen^eit. 

Only a few are derived from roots ; as, SJlelnung, opinion ; 
.^altung, bearing, carriage ; S!)2enfc^tBert)ung, incarnation ; S>^ti)= 
ung, drawing ; 2Ber6ung, enlistment. They express either a 
simple action, as aU the above, or the result of an action, an 
altered state or condition, sometimes even a concrete meaning ; 
as, Srftnbung, invention ; grfttl^rung, experience ; aJfift^ung, 
mixture ; ^(elbung, Clothing ; Srfrifi^ung, refreshment. 

A few substantives assuming ung become collectives; as, 
8 
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SSBatiuttg, forest ; ©tattung, stabling ; Meibung, clothing ; ^olj* 
ung, woods. 

§ 45. As another kind of verbal substantive the Infinitive is 
used, and is allowable with any verb. It takes thef' neuter 
article, and is declined like a substantive, without having, 
however, a plural ; as, bag Sefen, reading ; bag ©jjrei^cn, speak- 
ing ; bag ®el)en, walking. It shuns governing an object. The 
German cannot construct, like the Enghshman, the reading a 
booh, iai Sefen ein S5ud^, or etneS guteit iBuc^eg, but prefers to 
say bag Sefen in eincm guten Sui^e. Some few such infinitives, 
however, have become real substantives, and are employed as 
such ; as, bag ©flfen, dinner ; bag Seten, life ; bag Seiben, com- 
plaint ; bag 3Scr'6re(^ett, SSerge'^cn, crime, misdemeanor ; bag 
SSergniigen, pleasure; bag SScrlangen, desire; bag @d)rei6en, 
letter ; bog SBefeJt, being ; bag Stnbenlen, remembrance ; bag 
S3eWttptfein, consciousness ; etc. 

ing, tg, rtc^, ii^, tc^t ; «t^, ot|, cnb. 

§ 46. The above sufibces appear only in a very limited num- 
ber of substantives, the first five only in concrete, the last three 
in abstract ones. 

ing in bcr ^^fenntng or 5)fennig, penny ; bcr ©(filling, shilling ; 
ber ■faring, herring ; bag 9Jlefing, brass. 

ig in ber ^iinig, king ; ber Sffig, vinegar ; ber Sftettig, radish. 

ri(^ in a few names of male persons and animals ; as, 2Bit= 
f^crii^, tyrant ; %'i^v.xx^, ensign ; ®dnferi(^, gander ; Snterid), 
drake. 

ic^ and ic^t in a few names of animals and in a few collectives ; 
as, ber ^rani(|, crane ; ber $at)id)t, hawk; ^el)rt(!^(t), sweepings; 
©piitic^t, swill ; 3n'roi(^, twill ; ©i(!id)t, thicket. 

ut^ in bie Slrmnt^, poverty ; — at| in ber or bie Qmatl^i, or- 
nament ; bie $eim9t|, home ; — cnb in bie Xugenb, virtue ; bie 
3ugenb, youth ; bflg ©lenb, misery (from @U(cnbe, foreign 
country). 
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Derivative Adjectives. 

is (y)- 

§ 47. The suffix ig gives to the primary derivative from 
which the adjective is formed no modified meaning, but serves 
only to form adjectives. These when formed from abstract 
substantives assume, as a rule, tha, Umlaut ; when from concrete 
ones, they do not, except in jcafferig (from 2Ba([er) ; !6rnig 
(from ^orn), granulous. 

fjteipig, diligent; ntac^tig, mighty ; ))rO(^tig, splendid ; giinflig, 
favorable ; not^ig, necessary ; giitig, kindly ; tuiirbig, worthy 
(from SBitrbe) ; jornig, angry (from 3Din) ; fonbig, sandy (from 
©anb) ; Bluntig, flowery (from S5tume) ; tsolbig, woody (from 
ISSatb) ; luftig, airy (from £uft) ; faljig, briny ; fccrgtg, moun- 
tainous ; ^ugetig, hilly ; botnig, thorny. Some take id)t ; as, 
bornid^t, thorny ; faljic^t, saltish ; Bergi(^t, mountainous. 

Adjectives are formed from several adverbs of time and 
place, by adding tg ; as, bortig, of that place (from bort, there) ; 
liefig, of this place (from :^ier, here) ; je^ig, present (from je^t, 
now) ; ^eittig, of to-day (from l^cute, to-day) ; Uorig, former 
(from »or, before) ; fonjitg, other (from fon|l, else) ; iifirig, left 
(from uljer, over) ; fialbig, speedy (from ialb, soon) ; and from 
possessive pronouns ; as, tneinig/ mine ; bcinig, thine ; fetnig, 
his ; unferig, ours ; eurig, yours ; t|rig, theirs, ©aumig, dila- 
tory, is the only one formed from a verb. 

The sufHx feltg, occurring in many adjectives, has arisen 
from the suffix fat or fel (§ 42); as, %xub\ai, 9JIii'^fat — triifi- 
felig, mitlfelig. Many adjectives are formed analogously where 
there is no substantive ; as, rcbfctfg, loquacious ; gliidfettg, for- 
tunate; felnbfeltg, hostile; leutfelig, affable; armfeltg, wretched; 
|)otbfetig/ most kind ; and some others. 

if^ {4sh). 
§ 48. The suffix if(^, added to places, countries, nations, 
parties, creeds, persons, forms a great number of adjectives, 
without any change of meaning from the original one ; as, 
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englifi^, English ; fc^ottifc^, Scotch ; irifi^ or irlotibifc^, Irish ; 
Welf4 or walif(|, "Welsh ; fpotiifc^, Spanish ; franjofiftl; French ; 
[d^toebifi^, Swedish; itaUenifc|, Italian; fccrlintf(^, of Berlin; 
f etnifc^; of Cologne ; riimtfd^, Romish ; fttl^cttifc^, Athenian ; 
fpartanifc^, Spartan ; j;iit)if(^, Jewish ; griei^ifd), Greek ; Iut^ei:= 
tf^, Lutheran; ^)rotejtanttf(^, Protestant; fat^olifi^, Catholic; 
nto^atnebanifc^, Mahometan ^ ^umfiolbtifi^/ of Humboldt; ©o» 
fratif^, of Socrates ; |)aImer|lonifc^/ Palmerstonian ; :^itnmlifc^, 
heavenly ; trbiff^/ earthly ; pUifc^, hellish. Formed from 
names of persons, these adjectives indicate inclination and 
similarity; as, bieBtfc^, thievish; tnec^tifd^y slavish; friegerifi^, 
warlike. In most cases this tf(^ implies a blamable, slighting 
notion; as, weiMfi^; womanish ; !tntitf(|, childish. A few such 
" are formed from abstract substantives ; as, neibtfc^/ envious ; 
jantifc^, quarrelsome; — and from verbs; as, miirrif(^, morose. 

This suffix also forms adjectives from aU kinds of foreign 
words, like the English -ic, -iced; as, ^'^^ftfi^/ physical ; fritifc^/ 
critical ; fomif^/ comic(ai) , l^iftorifc^; historical ; ))otittfc^/ po- 
litic(al) ; I^rif^, lyric(al). 

$it^f(^ (from .^u'6, elevation), nice, fine, pretty, beutfd^ (old 
High- German diutisc), German, .and the adjective-substantive 
fWcnfi^ (old High-German m ennisco), man, are formed in the 
same way. 

From long and compound names of cities and places, adjec- 
tives in cr are preferred to those in tfi^ ; thus, .^eiberberger 5op 
(Heidelberg vat) is preferable to ^cii)eI6ergtfc^e3 5ap, on account 
of euphony. 

§ 49. Ii(^ {hj) makes adjectives from abstract substantives 
without modifying the signification ; as, angflUcJ), anxious ; ))ein= 
W&i, painful ; El)rli(^, honest ; frieblic^, peaceful ; fc^recflid^, fright- 
ful; gliicflic^, happy; aBjic^Htc^, intentional ; aBfc^euticI, horrible ; 
gcfa'^rli^, dangerous; jS^rllc^, yearly; tfigllc^, daily. 

From concrete substantives it derives adjectives implying 
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quality ; as, tttatltttii^, manly, like a man ; wetBKc^, feminine ; 
finblid), childlike ; 'bruberUd), brotherly, fraternal ; fonigtid), 
kingly, royal ; Batertic^, paternal, fatherly. 

From adjectives it derives adjectives with a diminutive 
sense; as, rot£)Ud), reddish; [c^icarjlid), blackish; griintid), 
greenish; fiipfid), sweetish; fSuerlid), sourish; Heinlic^, mean ; 
reitilii^, cleanly ; ottlic^, elderly ; reidjlic^, liberal. 

From verbs it derives adjectives implying feasibility; as, 
btenlic^, serviceable ; nij|li(^, useful ; jlerfclii^, mortal ; t^unli(|, 
feasible; tnoglic^, possible; jnerHii^, perceptible; gtauWic^, 
credible ; loBUc^, laudable ; unfSglic^, unspeakable ; Berne^mlic^, 
audible ; and Ieferli(^, legible (with the syllable er inserted). 

The following are never used as adjectives, but only as ad- 
verbs : — 6e!anntlid), as is well known ; erfltii^, firstly ; folglic^, 
consequently; freilii^, it is true; gemeinlii^, commonly; inntglii^, 
heartily; tiirglid), neultc§, lately; fc^tnerli^, hardly; jt(^erltd^, 
surely ; treulic^, faithfully ; »orne^tnIi(^, chiefly ; l»al)rli(^, verily ; 
and some others. SJlif Ii(^, critical, dubious, is formed from the 
inseparable prefix trtip=, 

en {en). 
§ 50. The suffix en {en) forms adjectives from the names, of 
materials; as, gotten, golden; filBern, of silver; eifern, of iron; 
tuotten, wooUen. The letter x is in some of these inserted for 
euphony's sake ; as, eifern, of iron ; ileicrtt, leaden ; pt3ern, 
wooden ; fleinern, of stone. 

lax, fflnt, '^a\t. 

§ 51. !6ar, English abh or ihle, and fant {some), when added 
to abstract substantives and verbs, produce adjectives expressing 
possibility or inclination ; as, fic^tbar, visible ; epar, eatable ; 
trinffiar, drinkable ; I)ortar, audible; banfljar, grateful; frud)t« 
Bar, fertile; flrieltfam, industrious; fparfam, parsimonious; 
furc^tfam, timid. 

A few ia fant are made from other adjectives ; as, einfam, 
lonesome; genteinfam, common, mutual; genugfflm and fflttfant,, 
8* 
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sufficient. They were originally adverbs, and have, in a later 
period, become hkewise adjectives, the suffix effecting no change 
of meaning in the word. 

§ 52. l^oft, when added to abstract substantives and verbs, 
forms adjectives, denoting a tendency to an action ; as, fd^tua^* 
l^aft, talkative ; janfloft, quarrelsome ; flanfe^aft, constant ; fiiut)= 
^aft, vicious ; tugcnb^aft, virtuous. 

A few "of these express feasibility ; as, glaub'^aft, credible. 

A few formed from names of persons express resemblance ; as, 
tneiflcr^aft, masterly ; fc^iiler^aft, deficient ; rtefen^aft, gigantic ; 
f(^alf§aft, waggish. 

A few, formed from adjectives and substantives, correspond 
with those in tic^, and may be exchanged with them ; as, hoif)a\t, 
malicious, and tfiglii^ ; front^aft, morbid, sickly, and IronHic^ ; 
toa|ri)aft, true, veritable, and wa^rtic^ ; fc^mcrjliaft and fc^mevj* 
Ii(|, painful. 

rV. CoMPousfD Words. 

§ 53. When two words are so connected as to form only one 
notion and word, the word obtained is called a compound word; 
as, ■^auji'^unt) (from ^avLi and ^unb) ; SBeingk^ (from SBein 
and ®Ia8). The compound word is always written as one 
word, and the hyphen is not made use of, as in English, except 
by some writers when a foreign word is compounded with a 
native one, or when two foreign words are compounded ; as, 
©taatg»35otttane ; 2otterie=^ot(ettor. 

§ 54. In every compound word the first component takes the 
principal accent (for a modification of this rule see page 7), 
because it determines or individualizes the general meaning of 
the second component ; while the latter gives to the compound 
word its gender and declension in a substantive, its character 
and inflection in a verb. 

As an exception to this rule, the words 3a'^r'^unbcrt (century) 

and 3a^rtaufcnb (a thousand years) have the principal accent 

' on the second component. SaitgcWcite, ennui, and ©e^eimcrat^, 
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privy-councillor, assume sometimes the principal accent on the 
second component, in which case the first one is also declined. 
It is evident that in this case they do not. form compounds, but 
should be written langc 2Bette and gel^eiraer 3tat^. 

§ 55. Each component may itself be again compounded, and 
then the accent follows the same rule ; as, ®(^u|)'ma' i^er^anti'* 
tuerf (the principal accent is here on <B^u1), a secondary accent 
on '^anb, and tertiary accents on ntac^cr and tuerf), shoemaker's 
trade. 

1. Compound Substantives. 

§ 56. Substantives are compounded with other substantives, 
as a rule, without changing the first component ; as, .Kunftloert, 
work of art; ©ecmanit, seaman; ©ai^jiegel, roof-tUe; 3{egen= 
16ogen, rainbow; Sdonbfc^eln, moonshine; 2(rinl)6(;te, armpit. 

The following substantives (all of them abstracts and fem- 
inines) are, on account of their signification, particularly fitted 
for forming compounds : ®ier or SSegierJDe, desire ; Suji, longing ; 
©ucfet, desire ; 9lrt, kind or manner ; ^unbe, knowledge ; — 
as, ©elbgier, love of money; 9leugtcr, curiosity; (£|rBegterbe, 
ambition; Sptujl, appetite; SBottufl, lust, voluptuousness ; ©ttett* 
fuc^t, contentiousness ; S^rfu(^t," ambition ; iibenSaxt, manner 
of living, good breeding; Jpotjart, kind of wood; ©ternfutlbe, 
astronomy ; ©rbfunbe, geography. Adjectives in ig are formed 
from each of them ; as, gelbgierig, neugierig, eljrtcgiertg, etc. 

It is for the sake of euphony that one of the letters e, r, I, n, 
g is sometimes added to the first component ; as in jE(ig=e=lt>ert, 
da/s work; Slfd^e^r^mitttuoc^, Ash-Wednesday; .§eilie4»6eere, 
bilberry; @onne»n»fc^cin, sunshine; STageeg^jeit, time of day. 
This insertion is frequent with rt and S, these being the termina- 
tions of the genitive, the former that of feminine nouns in the 
plural, the latter that of masculine and neuter nouns. Still, 
in compoimd words, euphony is considered more important than 
gender, and we find iiebt'S^'Dien^ act of kindness (from SteBe, 
f ), and 9Jionti=en*fc§etn (from 9Jlonti, m.). The pupil cannot be 
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furnished with any unexceptional rule for forming compound 
words, but must look for the correct formation of compounds to 
the dictionary. The insertion of the euphonic g takes place, as 
a rule, in compounds whose first component is in itself a com- 
pound word, or ends in either of the suffixes ^eit, !eit, ung, etc. ; 
as, ^oc^jeit^tag, wedding-day ; ^antitDertl^cug, workman's tools ; 
greunbfd^aftSbicnjl, friendly service; SCarnunggtafel, warning- 
poster; greilcttgfampf, struggle for liberty; Wrmutl^gjeugnig, 
pauper-certificate ; SReligion^freilett, religious freedom. 

In S3raut=i=gain, bridegroom (the word gam being out of use) 
and ^lad^t'i'QaU, nightingale (gaH meaning in old German 
singer), the euphonic letter ig an i. 

§ 57. The first component is used, as a rule, in the singular 
number ; the plural occurs with monosyllabic neuters and mas- 
culines having in the plural er ; as, Slemterjfiger, office-seeker ; 
^lnt»evfreunti, friend of children ; ^leiberfc^ranf, clothes-press ; 
©ijtterle^re, mythology ; (£ierf(^ate, egg-shell. 

§ 58. When the first component is an adjective, it is joined 
to the substantive without any euphonic addition ; aa, ®ro^»ater, 
©ropmutter; 3Beifei(^e, white oak; ©(^warjfartcr, dyer in 
black ; ©iietmut^', magnanimity. 

§ 59. When the first component is a verb, its root, as a 
rule, is joined to the substantive, and only in a few cases a 
euphonic e is inserted or the whole infinitive is used ; as, 9lcit= 
^)fcrb, riding-horse ; SBafc^^aug, wash-house ; SBol^nort, dwelling- 
place ; S^jiminer, dining-room ; but SBartejtmmcr, waiting-room ; 
gefetuc^, reading-book; ©abewanne, bathing-tub; Qd6)inlVL6^, 
drawing-book; SRei^enBret, calculating-board. 

§ 60. When the first component is a preposition or adverb, 
it is joined to the substantive without any euphonic letter. 
,A11 of these are derived from compound verbs, and follow their 
orthography and grammatical form. Some particles, however, 
occurring only in compound words, and having the principal 
accent, are compounded with substantives and adjectives ; they 
are the- following : — 
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lttt» (English un-, in-, im-, dis-, mis-) negatives the second 
component; as, Ungliicf, misfortune ; Unrcc^t, wrong; Unftnn, 
nonsense; Untraut, weeds. In some few words it expresses 
monstrosity, or a degenerate condition ; as, Unmenfd), a brute ; 
Unt^ter, monster ; UngcjlaU, deformity ; Uttt^at, misdeed ; UniBCt= 
tcr, tempest ; Ungetpm (simple word lost), huge form, monster. 

UX" (identical with the inseparable prefix er) signifies a pro- 
ceeding or originating from; as, Urfprung, origin; Ur^c'ber, 
originator; UrqueH, fountain-head; UvMtii, prototype ; Urfad)C, 
cause; and some others. In some adjectives it merely 
intensifies the idea; as, uralt, very old; wvfc^lec^t, very bad; 
wrplij^li^, very sudden. 

ant= (as a verbal prefix eitt) meaning forth or towards, is to 
be found in 9lnttt)ort, answer, and 2lntli^, face. 

abtX'f meaning originally the same as after, and 

after* (after), what is below the mark, false, spurious, form : 
Slfcerglaufee, superstition; Stberwi^, craziness; 91 fterrebe, slander; 
3lfterpac^t, under-tenure ; Slfterfiinig, pretender to the throne; 
^ftcrge6urt, monstrous birth. The adverb ahtvmaU, once more, 
conveys the same idea. 

erj', arch, is a superlative of substantives; as, Srjcttgcl, arch- 
angel ; Srgfetnt), archfiend ; SrjBofewic^t, arrant villain ; ®r3t)ieb, 
arrant thief; (£r36tfc^of, archbishop ; Srjtjerjog, archduke, etc 

jntp», mis-, enters into compounds with verbs. But a few 
compound substantives are formed directly from substantives, 
with this prefix ; namely, SKif griff, mistake ; SJliptattg, 5!Wif ton, 
Wli^laut, dissonance; SJMjfet^^at, misdeed; fWi^gunfi:, iE-will; 
fOZtpaergniigen, displeasure; ISli^tvtiit, discredit; 9)li^gef{^i(I, 
adverse fate; 9J?tpgejtott, deformity; Tti^ljnxatt), misalliance; 
SSJligmut^, ill-humor; SSHiptritt, misstep; SOJt^Waii}^, scarcity; 
and the adjective tttift}eUlg, discordant. 

2.- Compound Adjectives. C- 

§ 61. Adjectives are compounded, — 

1. With other adjectives ; as, iumtnirei^, impudent ; griingelB, 
greenish-yellow. 
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Here must be mentioned those adjectives compoundea with, — 
1. ret^ and BotI ; as, trojiretc^ (rich in solace), consoling ; freu- 
bcnttoH, jojrful ; — and their contraries, leer and loS ; as, freu=' 
tienleer, joyless; troftloS, inconsolable, comfortless; — of which 
there is a large number. 2. maf ig and re(^t, denoting accorrf- 
ing or agreeably to ; as, gefc^mfipig, according to law, lawful ; 
^elbenma^ig, heroic ; fenhec^t, perpendicular; tt>inlelre(|t, rec- 
tangular ; f^utgere^t (with the meaningless prefix ge= inserted), 
strict, according to the school. ■ 3. ^alttg (found only in com- 
position), containing; as, golbl^alttg. 4. fertig, ready to; as, 
reifefertig, ready for travel ; fegelfcrttg, re'ady to sail. 5. i»ert^ 
and ipiirbig, worthy (compounded always with genitives) ; as, 
Iieljengtt)uri)tg, l§a|fengiDert|, amiable, hateful. 

2. With substantives ; as, Ientenla|m, lame in the loins ; 
or6citf(^eu, slothful. After the suffixes ^nt, Icit, ung, etc., a 
euphonic S is inserted ; as, l^offnunggftott, hopeful. 

3. "With verbs, from the root; as, [d^etntjcilig, hypocritical; 
incr!)»iirt)tg, noteworthy ; gtauBtoiirbig, credible. 

4. With prepositions, prefixes, and adverbs ; as, iitermutl^ig, 
haughty; BorBebac^t, considerate; initfc^ultiig, accessory to a 
crime; unrest, wrong; uralt, very old; erjbumtn, extremely 
stupid. The euphonic rules are the same as with substantives. 

Adjectives derived from compound substantives an4 verbs 
are not, properly speaking, compound adjectives ; as, Sorjiigltd^, 
preferable ; anwenbiar, applicable. The compound adjectives 
Uor'ne^irt, gentle, of rank, and gc'nel^nt, agreeable, are directly 
formed from the verb ncl)inett and ijor* or ge«. 

§ 62. The prefix un is, as a rule, not accented ; as, unflcrB''^ 
lid), immortal ; unfag'Ii(^, unutterable, ineffable ; uitenJj'Iic^, 
infinite ; unglautTli^, incredible. But when the negation is to 
be emphatically made, the same words may assume a principal 
accent on the syllable un, and a secondary on the stem. The 
same holds good of adjectives which express the positive con- 
trary of their simple adjective; as, un'gefunl), iU; un'gejogcn, 
ill-bred ; uti'Bevfc^amt, impudent ; un'natiirtidl, unnatural ; un'* 
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fd)utbtg, innocent; un'glucfric^, unhappy; un'gleid), unequal; 
wn'ad)t, not genuine. Such adjectives, o( course, never have 
the accent on the stem. 

There are a few adjectives compounded with un«, of which 
the simple adjective is not extant; as, unauf(}ortic^, incessant, 
ungefliim, boisterous, vehement (the adjectives aufC^iirUc^ and 
gejlitm do not exist). 

3. Compound Adverbs and Prepositions. 

§ 63. 1. Adverbs of place and direction are compounded with 
prepositions or with other adverbs of place, as !^er (meaning 
hither, into the presence of the person speaking) and ^in 
{thither, away from the person speaking), the accent usually 
lying on the second component, and in only a few exceptions on 
the first ; as, l^erBot', forth ; l)erii'ber, over here ; ^erun'ter, down 
here, hither; l^eretn', in here; |erau3', out here, hither; !^irt= 
VL'btx, over there, thither ; '^imtn'ter, over there, thither ; l^inein', 
in there ; I)tente'bett, down here on earth ; flufWartS, upward ; 
aB'Sodrtg, downward ; l^ttt'tuavtg, thitherward ; ^er'lt»arti3, hither- 
ward; riiii'wSrtg, backward; Uor'wfirt^, forward; ^eim'ttiartS, 
homeward ; ^erju', ^inju', near, hither, thither ; |ernad)', after- 
wards ; ^erfcei', near ; '^erfluf, etc. 

2. A preposition is compounded with another one, forming 
an adverb ; as, ttoran', on, before ; Sol'Bei'/ by, past ; Borau*', 
foremost; Sorii'Bcr, by, past; mitun'ter, sometimes; burc^aug', 
throughout, by aU means ; iiberau^', exceedingly, etc. 

3. A preposition is compounded with a pronoun, forming an 
adverb or conjunction ; as, inbem', while ; nai^bent', after ; fett» 
titm', since ; 3ubem', moreover ; iifierbieg', besides ; unterfccjf ett/ 
meanwhile ; barin', in this, in that ; baran'; on this, on that ; 
bavauf, baran, baju', thereupon, thereat, thereto ; tuortn', in 
which, in what, wherein ; tDorauf/ WOBon', tti03u', iPOIta^', 
whereupon, whereof, whereto, whereafter. 

4. A preposition is combined with an indefinite pronoun, 
forming an adverb ; as, uhtxoX, everywhere ; juerjl',, first ; 
3unid;te, at naught. 
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5. Adverbs and conjunctions are combined to form adverbs 
and conjunctions ; as, algbann', then, afterwards ; aV\o, there- 
fore; ben'noc^, nevertheless ; fowot}!', as well ; obtwot;!', although; 
etc. 

4. Compound Verbs. 

§ 64. Verbs are compounded, either, — 

1. With nouns; as, friegfii:^rett, to wage war; banffagen, 
|aug|alten, to keep house ; jlattftnben, to take place ; (which 
may as well be written as two words, thus, .Krieg fit(;ren, ©tott 
finbeti;) garo^fprec^en, to boast; wol^ItBotten, to wish well; ^od)- 
ad)ten, to esteem highly ; gutfagen, to guarantee; freilaffen, to 
set free ; feftt)aUcn, to hold fast; etc. Verbs derived from com- 
pound substantives, however, and therefore not being, properly 
speaking, compound verbs, must be distinguished from the 
above ; as, 'i^an^obtn, to manage (from $anbI)aBc, handle) ; 
friit)jiiicfctt/ to brealcfast (from g'^u^jluil/ ii->" breakfast) ; tuett* 
eifertt; to vie with (from SBetteifer, emulation). 

2. With adverbs and prepositions (the latter assuming the 
nature of adverbs) ; as, anjtet)en/ to put on ; Dov^erfagen, to 
prophesy ; oufjlcI)en, to stand up ; nac^fotgcn, to follow after. 

In these two cases the principal accent is always on the first 
component ; as, banf'fagsit, i5or|er'fagett, and the compound is 
then always separated in simple tenses of the verb. 

3. With inseparable prepositions, or such as do not exist 
except in such compounds, and cannot assume the accent (ex- 
cept a few compounded with ant* and inig=). The following 
belong here : 5e in Betta'gen, to bewail ; ent in cntftei'ben, to 
undress; ftnt in aitt'wortett, to answer; er in crtBa'(i)en; to 
awake ; ijer in »erge'6en, to forgive ; jer in jerftij'ven, to destroy ; 
jtiif in tni^fal'Ien, to displease ; uott in tjotlBvin'gen, to fulfil ; 
wiber in tuiberjle'^cn, to withstand; :^inter in l^interge'^en, to 
cheat. 

The augment ge does not modify the signification of the 
simple verb ; as, kauc^en and gc'6rflttc^en/ to use ; nii^ett and 
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gentc^ctt/ to enjoy. Except only gejle'^eit; to confess. But it is 
inseparable, and has no accent. 

§ 65. The prefix 6e makes transitive verbs of neuter ones ; 
as, Betaken, to laugh at; !6eft^en, to possess; begct)en, to com- 
mit-; tietoeincn, to bewail ; iereadjen, to guard ; Ijelommen, to 
get, come by ; 'befyvi6)en, to discuss ; fceret>en, to persuade ; 
ieliigen, to deceive by lies. 

The verb ief(^ft)id)tigcn/ to appease (from fdjweigen), changes 
the stem. 

Sometimes it gives a transitive verb a direction towards 
another object ; as, fcefaeit, hehaum, l&epflanjen (to sow, culti- 
vate, plant) cin 5etb, whereas the object of faen would be seed, 
of lautn, a house, etc. ; tetnaten, to paint on (a board), from 
matcit, to paint (a picture) ; terfluljen, to rob (a person), from 
rauten, to plunder (money) ; !&erat{)ett, to counsel (a person), 
from ratten, to advise (a thing). 

Sometimes it intensifies only the signification of a transitive 
verb ; as, Benclmcn and nct)men ; fcetreifcett and treifcen ; Befd)af= 
fen and f(^affcn ; tejiDittgen and jtBingcn ; 'betruBen and triikn 
\to afflict, from to darken) ; ie^Uen, to keep, ^Iten, to hold. 

Sometimes it forms transitive verbs (causative) from sub- 
stantives and adjectives ; as, 'bemii^cn, to trouble ; beneiben, to 
envy ; icfreunbctt, to make friends ; befrcien, to free ; Betaufien, , 
t» deafen; from Mu^t, Sitett), S'^eunb, fret, tau6. Sometimes 
an euphonic ig or r is inserted before the termination ; as, 6e= 
gnabigen, to pardon ; befanftigen, to appease ; fcegeiflerii/ to in- 
spire ; from ®nabe, fanft, ®ei^. 

It occurs very seldom in neuter verbs with intransitive 
meaning ; as, bc^arren, to persevere ; Betu^^cn, to rest upon ; 
ietjagen, to please; befle'^en, to consist, subsist. 

§ 66. The prefix ent expresses privation or separation, and is 
either compounded with a verb already in use ; as, entMnben, 
to absolve ; entfltet)en, to escape ; entnc:^mcn, to take out ; ent* 
wenben, to steal; entaieljcn, to withdraw; cntfpringcn or mt" 
lommen, to escape ; — or it is compounded with substantives and 
9 
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adjectives into verbs ; as, ent^aupten, to behead ; etttfiaftctt, to 
weaken ; entcrficn, to disinherit ; entooltern, to depopulate ; ent= 
fernen, to remove ; entfc^ulbigen, to excuse ; entl»ertt)cjt, to de- 
preciate. In entfpred^en, to correspond, entBietett/ to bid, ent= 
l^attett, to comprise, ent seems to have the same meaning as 
the preposition an. 

cmp occurs only in three verbs : emt5fet)tcn/ to recommend ; 
enHJfangen, to receive ; cmpfinbeit, to feel. 

§ 67. The prefix tx, originally the same as aui, out, signifies 
a proceeding out of, and in transitive verbs the attaining to, 
succeeding in an object; as, erfd^6))fert, to exhaust; ei"3tcl;ert/ 
to 'educate ; evrettett/ to save from ; erfc^aprt/ to create ; cr= 
regeti/ to excite ; crwae^en/ to be awakened ; erwerten, to 
earn; crlangen, erretd^en, to attain to; crfparen, to save; er* 
Iflufen, to purchase ; erftttbett, to invent ; crjtoingen, to enforce ; 
etrwac^feit/ to grow up ; cvfreucn, to make glad ; crbaucn, to 
buUd up ; cvwccfett; to awaken ; ertettcirt, to obtain by begging ; 
erlerncn, to learn completely ; erfcnnen, to recognize ; txllidtn, 
to get sight of. 

It forms verbs from adjectives denoting a transition into 
another state ; as, errot^en, crfalten, crflarfcn, crtueii^cn, erblin* 
i)Ctt/ erla'^ntert/ to become red, cold, strong, soft, blind, lame; 
and cr^citern, crweitern, ermuptcrn; crflaren (to explain), er* 
frifc^eit (to refresh), to make glad, wider, brisk, clear, fresh, etc. 

§ 68. The prefix »er has sprung from ijor or fort, before, 
forth, and expresses a direction away from a subject or object, 
consequently a losing, spoiling, annihilating process ; as, »ct= 
gel^eii/ to pass away; »erfenbctt, to send forth; ijertDerfen, to 
throw away, reject; Berfaufctt/ to sell; Derbietett/ to forbid; 
Scrlajfen, to forsake ; serlieren, to lose ; »erfc^njini)cn, to dis- 
appear ; locrntc^ten/ to annihilate ; ijcrfirennen, to bum ; i)cr= 
trinfcn, to spend in drinking ; Bevf)>ieten, to lose by playing ; 
S)er!enncn, to mistake ; serjieljen, to spoil (a child) ; uertat^ctt/ 
to betray ; Sjerfc^erjen, to lose by sporting. 

lii verbs formed with tjcr from substantives and from adjec- 
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tives, particularly in the comparative form, it expresses only- 
transformation ; as, uerjletnerit, to petrify ; sergolteit/ to gild ; 
l^er!riip)>eIn, to cripple ; ueviroiiflcrt, to lay waste ; Derjiingcn, to 
rejuvenate, make young ; uevgropern, to enlarge ; ttcrarmen, 
to become poor ; SErlangertt/ to make longer, etc. 

Annotation. — The prefixes er and Uer are opposed to each 
other in meaning; as, Sr lann titc^t ertangctt, toai er ucrlangt, 
He cannot obtain what he demands; Tlan f)at met)r Derrec^net, 
aU erre(^net {Prov.), They have lost rather than gained by 
calculating. But this opposition not being one of the original 
forms of the language, but a later adoption, there is sometimes 
a vacillating between cr and Ucr ; as, erllifc^en and ijerliifdjen, to 
be extinguished; erfilaffen and tterHajfen, to grow pale, etc. ' 

§ 69. jer denotes a dissolution or going to pieces ; as, gergct^eit; 
to go to pieces ; jerfattett/ to crumble to pieces ;. jerlire^en, to 
break asunder ; jevfpringett; to burst ; jerfliepett; to melt away ; 
3erji6ren, to destroy ; 3errei^en, to tear to pieces. 

§ 70. tltip expresses the contrary of the simple verb, like the 
English mis- ; as,_ tnipfaHen/ to displease ; mipgliiden or ntip« 
lingen, to fail; mi^Qonntrij to grudge; mifleitcn, to mislead; ' 
ntiptrauc^en/ to abuse. The accent vacillates between the 
prefix and the root, while in substantives derived from these 
verbs it occurs only oii the prefix; as, SKip'brauc^, 9Ki§'gunfl, 
fWtg'fattcn. (See § 60.) 

§ 71. The prefix »oH (fvM-) occurs only in sotf6viMgett, to 
accompUsh; DoUenben, to finish; i)ottfit|ren and soKjicl^en, to 
^execute. In all other verbs it is a separable preposition, and 
accented ; as in tooU'mac^en, Boll'futten, Dott'giegeit, to fill up. 

The prefix «rt does not make compound verbs, as in the 
English to unlearn, undress. 

§ 72. The prefix wiber, against, occurs in tt)iterfa|'rett, to 
happen ; wifcerrat^en, to dissuade ; toiberregert, to refute ; t»it)cr» 
rufen, to retract ; tPtberflel^cn, to resist ; totbcrfe^en ftc^, to 
oppose. 

Some nouns derived from these verbs have the accent on 
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the prefix ; as, SCi'berflanb, resistance ; 2Bt'i)crruf, revocation ; 
and analogously SSi'berfai^er, SBi'berpart; antagonist ; tBtberlii^, 
disgusting. The following only have the accent on the root : 
ffiStberte'gung, refutation; toiberfe^'Ud); refractory; tpiberruftid^, 
revocable ; untt>it)crjle^'It(^, irresistible. 

In wieber^o'Ien, to repeat, the adverb i»ieber/ again, has also 
become a prefix. 

§ 73. The prefix Ittttet; hehind, occurs only in l^tntcrBIei'Sen/ 
to remain or to remain undone ; l^irtterlaf'fen, to leave behind"; 
^interle'gen, to lay up ; \vaXtxa,t'%tv., to deceive ; l^intertrei'Bert, 
to hinder; l^intcrBrin'gctt, to bring to notice. But all nouns 
not derived from these verbs have the prefix accented; as, 
.^in'tcvlifl, cunning ; .&in'tergrunt)> background ; ^in'tcrfu^, hind- 
foot ; .{(itt'ter^alt, ambush ; .^tn'terji^, back seat. 

§ 74. The preposition burcl, through, as a prefix, means 
thoroughly: burc^brin'gctt, to pierce ; burc^ftt'd^en, burd^for'fc^cn,! 
to search thoroughly ; t)ur(|tr'ren; to wander through ; burd^fco^'* 
ten, to pierce ; bur(^^e'|en, to go through ; buri^fclid'en, burc§= 
fe'|»en, burc^fc^au'eit/ to see, look through ; burc^we'ljen, to 
■ interweave. 

All of these verbs, and some more, may just as well be 
separable, and have the accent on the preposition. In this 
case the stress is upon the preposition ;' in the other case it is 
on the verb itself, and the meaning is figurative or abstract. 

Substantives derived from verbs compounded with burc^ 
have (with the exception of ©urd^fu'c^uitg, examination, search, 
£)urd|trte'6cn^ctt, artfulness, smartness, and all those in ung _ 
formed from the above verbs) the accent on the preposition ; 
as, £)ttrc|'ftc^t, ©urc^'gang, passage through ; ©urc^'fc^ftu. For 
the adverbs, see §§ 263-267. 

§ 75. The preposition uvx, around, as a prefix, denotes a 
surrounding, as in the foUowing verbs : umar'ntcn, to em- 
brace ; umfan'gen, ttrnfaf fen, to comprise, to contain ; wmge'« 
ten, to surround ; umge'^en, to avoid ; umgren'jcn, to bound 
round about ; umgiir'ten, to gird ; um^at'fcn, to embrace ; 
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itmm'tejt, to envelop ; untftattt'inern, untHaf'tcrtt, to clasp ; 
untHei'ben; to clothe with; utnla'gern, to besiege, encompass; 
utnlau'fen, to run around ; umpflan'jen, to plant around ; urn* 
reifeit/ to travel around ; umfl^an'jett/ to circumvallate ; um= 
ft^at'ten, to surround with shade ; umfc^if fen, umfe'getn, to 
circumnavigate ; umfd^Iei'ern, to cover with a veil ; umfc^Iieg'crt 
and utnfc^Iin'gen, to enclose, embrace ; umfc^rei'bcn, to express 
a thing by circumlocution or paraphrase ; umjf dn'nen, to span, 
fathom ; otntflel'ten, to surround, beset ; umflreu'ctt, to strew 
around; umftrtct'en, to surround with snares ; umwe'^en, to blow 
around; umwict'etn, umtoin'tictt, to wind around; umw often, to 
overcast with clouds ; umsau'ncn, to enclose with a hedge ; urn* 
jic'^en, umjin'gein, to surround. 

Most of these verbs, and about as many others, have another 
meaning when the accent and stress lie on the preposition; 
as, um'gel^ctt, um'kufen, unt'reiten, to go a round-about way; 
wnt'giirtcn, to gird' one's self with ; wnt'IIeibcn, itnt'jte^en, to 
change clothes ; ■um'ttie'^en, to blow down ; u-m'arBeiten, to do 
afresh; unt'fctflfen, to blow down; wnt'Jrec^en, to break down 
or up ; and many more. 

■ Derivative substantives adopt the accent of their verbs, when 
terminating in ung ; in all other cases the preposition has the 
accent. For the adverbs, see §§ 263-267. 

§ 76. The preposition u6er, as a prefix, implies, — 

a) Covering a surface or extending over a space ; as, iiBer* 
!6au'en, to build over ; itfier'^au'fen, to overburden ; u6erf^ft)^'» 
nten, to overflow; uBerma'Ien, to paint over; iiBerjlei'gcn, to 
surpass; ittertliiJ'en, to look over; itterfe'^ett, to overlook; 
iifccrnai^'ten, to pass the night. 

J) Surpassing or overdoing ; as, uBerBie'ten, to overbid, out- 
bid ; iiBerflii'geltt, to outflank ; uBerle'ficn, to outlive ; uBertif'= 
ten, to outwit ; uBerman'nen, uSerwin'ben, uBertBal'ttgcn, to 
overpower, overcome ; itfcertref fen, to surpass ; iifierflim'ntcn, to 
outvote ; uBerla'ben, to overcharge ; ufiertrei'Ben, to exaggerate ; 
ul6er(ir'6eitcn, to fatigue ; ftd^ ii^ereffen, to eat too much ; iiier* 
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■fiillen, to overfill; nbndim, to spoil by hurry; ufeerfiit'tertt, 
to overfeed. 

c) Giving and receiving; as, iikrtictti'gtn, to bring; wBer^' 
lic'fern, to deliver; Mtxneii'mm, to accept; ixltx^an'UQtn, to 
iand over; uterge'Bcn, to surrender, .to tender; ubcrlcjn'mett, 
■to come by. 

<i) It has a metaphorical sense in iibent'iin, to persuade; 
.iiterjeii/gftt, to fbnvince J iiBerle'geit, to consider ; uterfet'jett/ to 
translate ; «6erf(^Sf jett/ to over-estimate ; iiBerfallen/ to befall ; 
iberra'fc^en, to surprise ; ubix^o'lm, to overtake ; iiBertrei'fceit, 
to exaggerate ', M^ertrc'tett, to transgress ; u6erge'|en/ to omit. 

When itBer is a preposition, and has the principal accent, it 
is, as a rule, converted into one of the adverbs |tnii6er or ^eX' 
-ttbet/ or haxixbix, or toxvihtt, and the meaning is .changed ; as, 
;§tnu'6erf(^tt)cmmcn; to wash a*ay to the other side:; li'SergcIjett/ 
to go over ; 'i^txn'bnhmmm, to come over here ; baru'fierfaKcn, 
to fall on or over ; ijOXU'Uxtxdlm, to drive by ; ii'ticrfe^crt, to 
cross over ; ii''6e5:fe'^ett (i)ftm'lcrfel|en), to look over. 

§ 77. The preposition tttiter; as a prefix, implies, — 

a) Behw, under ; as, untergta'fcen, to undermine ; unterjo'd^en, 
:to subjugate-; utttcrftiit'jm, to support; uwtcrfc^rd'fectt, to sub- 
,«cribe ; unterjlret'^eit, to underline ; uitterjeid^'nm, to sign. 

b) Prohibition or omission; as, untfcrbrucE'en, to suppress^ 
«nterfa'gert, to interdict ; unterfc^ta'gcn, to defraud ; untertrc'^ 
{|en, to interrupt ; unterfof'fett/ to ' intermit ? Mttterl&Iei'ien, to 
remain undone. 

c) A metaphorical sense in ttttterl^att'beltl, to negotiate; 
Mttter^al'ten, to entertain ; uttterne^'men, to undertake ; itnter* 
ri(|'ten and unterttei'fen, to instruct ; unterfu'i^en, to examine ; 
«rtterf{^ei'iiett, to distinguish ; wnterjper'fett/ to subdue ; jlc^ «n« 
terre'bcn, to converse. 

"When unter is a preposition, and has the principal accent, it 
is, as a rule, converted into one of the adverbs ^inutiter or 
:^eruttter, or baruntcr; and the meaning is changed ; as, un'ter* 
fe^JB/ iOflrutt'terfe^cn, lerun'terfe^eit/ to put, place under or down ; 
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un'tetlegeit, bfttttn'tcrfegeit, l^ittun'tertegeit, to lay, to put, place 
under, beneath ; un'terfd^ieBen, to substitute, to forge ; ^erun'' 
tertiruden, to press down, to abate (the prices) ; l^erim'terlaffcn, 
^inun'terto^fen, to let down ; I)tnan'tergrflbcn, to dig down ; 
bttrun'terfd^reiten, to write down below. 

Substantives formed from verbs compounded with uttter and 
ubtx adopt the accent of their verbs only when they terminate 
in un^; in all other cases the preposition has the accent. For 
adverbs, see §§ 263-267. 

§ 78. The four prepositions burc^, wtrt, ii'6er, untcr have, 
therefore, this common feature, that they can be used as pre- 
fixes, and thereby lose more or less their local meaning ; in 
other words, cease to expfess place and locahty, and assume a 
more or less metaphorical meaning. This is the reason why 
they lose the principal accent, which is taken by the verb. 
Still, even when they are used as prepositions, the verb as- 
sumes a metaphorical meaning; while, on the other hand, in 
a few cases the heal sense is preserved in verbs compounded 
with prefixes ; as, un'terfd^teBeit/ to substitute, to forge ; umflr's 
tttett;- and others compounded with uttt. 

§ 79. The import of separable prepositions in compound 
verbs is properly to be learned from the dictionary. Therefore 
a few hints only can be given here as to their meaning. 

1. W>' denotes, — a) o^ or _/rojra, implying separation; as, 
(j'Breifen, to depart ; alnt^mm, to take off; — b) a gradual 
decrease ; as, abntf^mm, to decrease ; dbrm^ixi, to wear by use; 
— c) conclusion and purpose (end) ; as, abxtd^ntn, to balance 
accounts; aSfel^crt/ to design; — d) negation; as, aBfc^Ctffett, to 
abolish; d'bfc^ttioren, to abjure; aBraf^en, to dissuade. 

2. 9Itt* denotes, — «) approach or direction to the surface 'of a 
thing; as, anfet)eK, to look at; anfprei^ert, to speak to; ftnfiil)lett, 
to touch ; — 6) fastening to ; as, an'6inbcn, to tie on, to fasten 
to; ftc^ anftebein, to settle; — c) beginning; as, attfangctt; to 
commence ; fttiBrennen, to kindle. 

3. 3luf» denotes, — a) a rest on, or direction upon, the uppe^ 
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surface of a thing ; as, auflegen, to impose ; aufliegett/ to lie on ; 
— h) an upright state, or direction upwards ; as, aufjlct)en, to 
rise ; auffieigen, to ascend ; — c) a display ; as, aufbecfcn, to un- 
cover ; ouffu(^en, to search for; — d) opening ; as, Ouff(^liepeJt, 
to unlock ; auf6re(^en; to break open ; — e) completing or itsing 
up; as, ttufejycn, to eat up; aufge'ben, to give up; ftuf(;6ren, 
to cease. 

4. Slugs denotes, — a) proceeding from out of the midst of a 
thing; as, auStretben, to drive out; ttug»al;len, to select; — 5) 
exemption; as, ougfc^Iiepen, to exclude; — c) extent; as, auS* 
flrcdeit, to extend; augfireiten, to spread; — d) thoroughly doing 
a work ; as, audfiiUen, to fill up ; augflopfen, to stuff, to cram ; 
ouglai^en, to laugh at; flu^Bejyetn, to mend; ttuslefen, to read 
to the end ; au^fi^Iafen; to sleep enough ; — e) ending ; as, au3* 
Io[(^en, to extinguish ; ougtrin!cn, to empty the glass. 

5. Set* denotes society and attribution ; as, ficifiigctl/ to add ; 
tciflimmen/ to assent ; Bctlegctt; to attribute, to impute. 

6. (£in= denotes, — a) direction into the interior ; as, ein* 
gicpctt/ to pour in ; einf(^Iiepen, to include, enclose ; einat^mctt/ 
to inhale ; — '■ h) contraction ; as, cinfdivumpfen, to shrink ; ein= 
troiJnen, to dry up ; einfattcn, to fall in (down, of walls) ; — 
c) transition into another state ; as, einWei^Ctt, to inaugurate ; 
einweic^en, to soak ; etnf(^metjen, to melt down ; cinwentien, to 
object. 

7. $!)'Ztt» denotes participation; as, mitflJielcn/ to join in the 
game ; tnittl^eilen, to communicate. . 

8. Stacks denotes after in all its significations; — a) follow- 
ing ; as in nac^folgejt, to follow; na^tf^un, to imitate; — b) 
inquiry, search; as, nac^fragett, to inquire after; nac^bcnfcn, 
to reflect; — c) yielding; as, nac^getett, to yield; nac^lojfen, to 
leave off, to diminish. 

9. C)6= denotes over, dominion ; as, o^jtegett/ to conquer ; o6= 
taoXttn, to prevail. 

10. SSor» denotes, — a) ie/bre, both in space and time; as, 
ttorlcgett/ to lay before ; »ortet>euten/ to forebode ; »orar6eiten, to 
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prepare a work; — J) caution and screening ; as, toovfe^en {\ii))i 
to be cautious; Dorljeugetl, to obviate, prevent; — c) giving an 
eifgimple for imitation; as, Uorfpielen, imxma^^m ; r— d) forward- 
ness, eminence ; as, ijorragett/ to project ; sorSjringen, to press 
forward. 

11. 3«= denotes, — a) towards; as, juful^ren, to lead to; ju* 
cilen/ to hasten towards ; — h) fitting, adjusting ; as, juieretten, 
to prepare ; jutrcffen, to agree ; — c) addition ; as, jurci^nen, 
to add in calculation ; jufi^reifcen, to ascribe ; — d) continuation;' 
as, julefctt/ to read on; ju^orcn, to listen to; — e) closing ; as, 
3uf(^Uegen, to shut up. 

V. Anomalous Composition. 

§ 80. There are compound substantives, anomalously com- 
posed, the first component appearing in the second place, and 
the second one in the first ; as in STflugeni^t^ (a good-for- 
nothing fellow), ©torefrleti (disturber of the peace), ®aufau3 
(m., a drunkard), 3lci§auS (m., flight) ; — or attributive parti- 
ciples being melted with a substantive into one notion ; as, 
©lii^wurm (glii^cnbcr SBurm, glowing worm), ©pottoogel (fpot* 
tenter SSogcI, mocking-bird), ©ingsogcl (jtngenber SSogcI, sing- 
ing-bird) ; — or a person being nicknamed from a member of 
his body; as, ©tumpfnafe, f., flat-nose (a person with a flat 
nose) ; SBIauBart, m., blue-beard ; 3flot|rocE, a red coat ; S3Iau= 
jlrutnpf, m., blue-stocking ; 9{uttt»lo)}f, m., round-head ; etrt SEro^^ 
iopf/ a headstrong person; ettt 'Si&jXtx^ald, a crying-baby; — 
or a whole sentence being employed as a substantive ; as, etrt 
23ergtf meinnti^t, a forget-me-not'; bcr SBiEtowin, the welcome ; 
ber ®0ttfei6eiuni3 (the God be with us !), the Devil ; Seterec^t, 
Live right ; giirdjtegott/ Fear God ; and similar proper nouns. 
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CHAPTER m. - 

OF VEEBS. • 

§ 81. Verbs are either auxiliary verbs or verhs 'proper. The 
former convey no notion, but only relations between subject and 
predicate and the speaker ; as, ' he is going,' ' he lias sung,' ' he 
will sleep,' ' Cesar was murdered.' The latter convey ideas or 
"notions, and constitute the predicate. 

§ 82. .Verbs proper are either transitive or intransitive (§ 14), 
the former always requiring a direct object, expressed by an 
accusative, to be complete and understood ; the latter are either 
neuter verbs, or such as express an action which requires no 
object at all to be complete and intelligible ; or they are intran- 
sitives proper, requiring an object in the dative or genitive to 
be understood. Thus to heat, fc^Iagetl; is a transitive verb, 
because it requires an accusative; to seem (it seems to me), 
fdjeineti/ is an intransitive verb, because it requires a dative ; 
and to sleep, fc^tofett/ is a neuter verb, because it requires no 
object at all to convey an idea or notion. 

§ 83. Transitive verbs, which comprise the great bulk of 
verbs of every language, are employed either in the Active or 
in the Passive Voice ; — the former expressing that the subject 
is acting or working upon an object; as, 'the father praises the 
child ' ; — the latter expressing that the subject is acted upon or 
suffering something, or is, properly speaking, an object; as, 'the 
child is praised by his father.' Such verbs as express that 
subject and object are the same person or thing, are called Ee- 
jlexive verbs ; as, 'I prepare myself.' 

Annotation. — The English language has no reflexive verbs, 
properly spealiing, but only a reflexive use of transitive verbs. 
But the German is rich in reflexive verbs proper, which are 
not in use as ti-ansitives ; as, ic^ freue mi(|/ ^ I rejoice,' while it 
is impossible to say i^ freue t)i(^. 

§ 84. AU verbs are inflected by Person, Number, Tense, and 
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Mood. There are three persons in the singular, and three in 
the plural, of each tense of each mood, except that the Imper- 
sonal verbs have only one person in the singular (it rains, it 
lightens, it rained, etc.) of each tense of each mood. 

§ 85. All verbs (without exception in German) have six 
tenses to express the time of the action ; — three absolute tenses', 
viz. : a. Present, \&i ftngc ; J. Perfect, t(^ ^alje gefungen ; c. Future, 
td^ merbe (Ingen; — and three relative tenses, viz.: a. Imperfect, 
t(^ fang ; h. Pluperfect, ic^ ^atte gefungcn ; c. Future Perfect, 
td^ juerbe gcfungen laBeit, Only the Present and the Imper- 
fect have an inflection simple or proper ; the other tenses of the 
active, and all tenses of the passive voice, are formed by means 
of auxiliary verbs, and are called compound tenses. 

§ 86. All verbs have four moods to express the different re- 
lations of the action of the sentence to the speaker, viz. : the 
Indicative mood, which really asserts the opinion of the speaker, 
as, ev xjt iJtein SSater ; the Subjunctive mood, which quotes the 
assertion of another person than the speaker, as, SJlan fagt, cr 
fel nid)t tncin 5Sater ; the Conditional, used in conditional senten- 
ces, as, Sr witrbe sieKeii^t tnein 33ater fetn, He might, perhaps, 
be my father ; and the Imperative mood, used in expressing 
commands or entreaties, as, <Sei tnein SSfltev ! In German the 
Imperative is formed only in the Present tense ; the Con- 
ditional only in the Future and Perfect Future. 

§ 87. All verbs have two Infinitives and two Participles 
(Present and Past, see § 14), called Verbals. 

§ 88, In German, as in English, there are two conjugations 
according to which all but the following irregular verbs are 
inflected, viz.: fetn, to be; "ijObiW, to have; miiffen, I must; 
biirfcn, I am allowed; !onnen, I can; mogen, I may; wollcn, 
I will ; fotlen, I shall ; tocrben, to become ; and Wiffcn, to know. 
These two conjuga,tions are called the ancient and the modern. 
They differ only in the formation of the Imperfect and Parti- 
ciple Past, and in a few cases in the second and third person 
singular, and also in the Imperative. 
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■ § 89. A. In the ancient form, the vowel of the verb is modi- 
fied by the Umlaut in the Imperfect and Participle Past, in 
almost the same way as in the irregular English verbs ; as, — 
Infinitwe. Imperfect. Participle Past. 

ftngen, to sing, fong^ sang, gefungcn, sung, 

ttttcn, to bid, lat, bade, gefceten, bidden. 

!ommen, to come, faitt, came, gefommeit, come. 

B. This modification does not take place in verbs of the 
modern conjugation (with the exception of six) ; but both-the 
Imperfect and Participle Past adopt the termination et (ed in 
English), to which are added the terminations of the difierent 
persons ; as, 

Infinitive. Imperfect. Participle Past. 

reb-en, to talk, reb-et-e, talked, ge-reb-et, talked, 

rec^n-en, to reckon, red)n-et-e, reckoned, ge-red^n-ct, reckoned. 

All Participles Past but those compounded with the insep- 
arable prefixes '6e, cr, cnt, emp, jcv, ioer, ge, tni^, sott, I)intcr, 
toibcr, and unter, itter, urn, burd^, when not accented, and all 
those ending in ircn, assume the augment ge ; as, gcrebct, gefutt* 
gen, gcfietcn, gc!ommen, geret^net, ttorgcrebet, nac^gcfungen, etc. 

The vowel e in the termination et of the Participle Past is 
omitted, except after b, t, gn, bn, bm, f^nt, ffn, or i^n; as, 
gefagt, gelett, ge^offt, gef(^Ic)))jt, geretfl; but gerebct, gebetet, gc= 
fegnct, georbnet, gewibmct, gcatt)met, geojfnct, gcseii^ttet 

The first vowel e in the termination ete of the Imperfect is, 
as a rule, dropped, except after b, t, gn, bn, bm, t^m, ffn, or i^n ; 
as, i(^ fagte, hlte, ^offte, fi^te^jpte, reijle ; but i6) rebcte, betete, 
fegnete, orbncte, tuibmete, atl;mete, iiffnetc, jei^nete. 

§ 90. The three Persons, singular and plural, in all simple 
tenses of the ancient and modern forms, are as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. — e or — — en 

2d Person. — ejl or fl • — et or t 

3d Person. — c or t, or — — en. 
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The following table shows how these terminations are dis- 
tributed among the tenses. 

Present Tense of both Forms. 

Indicative, Subjmictive. Imperative. 

Sing. 1. • — e — e 

2. — eji or (I — cji — e or — 

3. — et or t — e • 

Plur. 1. — en — ctt 

2. — et or t — et — et or t 

3. — en. — en. 



1. Of the Ancient Form. 

Sing. 1. 



Imperfict Tense. 

2. Modem Form, the 
same in i 



3. Btibjunciive, Ancient 
Form. 



2. —eft or ft 

3. 

Pluk. 1. — en 

2. — et or t 

3. —en. 

The vowel Is changed. 



— ete 
— etefi: 
— ete 
--etctt 
— etet 
— eten. 

Vowel not changed. 



— ejl or jl 
— e 
— en 
— et or t 
— en. 

Vowel of Indio. modified. 



C. THE SIMPLE TENSES OF THE VERB. 



I. Ancient Form. 

Infin. ftngen, to sing. 



II. Modern Form. 

reben, to speak. 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



I sing, am singing. 



Sing. 



Plite. 



i^ ftng-e 
i)u fing-ejl 
er ftng-et, 
wir ftng-en 
t:^r ftng-et 
|te jtng-cn. 
10 



I speak, am speaking, 
ic^ reb-e 
bu reb-ejl 
er reb-et, 
t»tr ret)-en 
i:^r reb-et 
jte rcb-en. 
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I. AsciENT Form. II. Modeen Fokm. 
Imperfect Tense. 

I sang, -was singing. I spoke, was speaking. 

Sing. 1. i^^ fang id^ reb-e-te 

2. t)U fang-cjl t)U rei-e-tejt 

3. er fang, er reb-e-te, 
PLtrK. 1. t»ir fang-ett ft)lr rei-e-tejt 

2. t:^r fang-ct i^x rcb-e-tet 

3. fie fang-en. f?e rcb-e-tcn. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

The Presera diflPers from the Indicative only in the 

Sing. 3. er fttg-e. er reii-e. 

Imperfect Tense. 

I sang, was singing. I spoke, was speaking. 

Sing. 1. i(^ fange x^ rebete 

2. S)u fangcjl bu rebetejl 

3. er fange, er rebete, 
Plur. 1. iBir ffingcn totr rcbcten 

2. i|r fdnget i^r rebetet 

3. (ie fdngen. fte rebeten. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. flng-c, sing ! reb-c, speak ! 

Pluk. 2. |tng-et, sing ! reb-et, speak ! 

Participles. 

Pres. fjng-enb, singing, teb-enb, speaking, 

Past, gefang-cn, sung. gercb-et, spoken. 

Exercises for Inflection^ 

trtnfen, to drink, gwtngen, to compel, 

fpringcn, to spring, jump, iaben, to bathe, 

Kingen, to sound, 6eten, to pray. 
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§ 91. The vowel e is, as a rule, dropped, — 

1. In the termination ejt of the second person singular of 
the Indicative of the Present and Imperfect tenses, except 
after b, t, ffit, c^it, gn, tin, bm, t^m, f, f , j, and fc^ ; as, bu (titgfl, 
fpringfl, stoingfl, Hingjl, |orP; tu :6au^ .fauji, fie:^|l5 bu fangjl, 
[prangjt, jwangfl, flangfi, {al)^. But, bu rebefl, Betejl, retfeji, 
fifi|c(l, ieif efl, Beijefl, fi^wi^eji ; bu vebetefl, fceteteji, reif tejl, ftfd)= 
te(l, Biffefl, Bctjtej^, fc^tui^tefl. 

2. In the termination et of the third person singular and 
second person plural of the Present and Imperfect of the Indic- 
ative Mood, except after b, t, jfu, ^n, gn, bn, bm, t^m ; as, tv 
jtngt, frrtngt, awingt, ^ort, Baut, fteltj i:^r flngt, fpringt, 3l»tngt, 
:^6rt, laut, fc:^t ; i|r fangt, fprangt, Jtpongt, fal;t. But, er rebet, 
ictet, fcgnet, orbnet, wibmet, att;met, offnet, jeii^net ; i|r rebet, 
Bctet, fegnet, offnet, jeic^net, prbnet, Juibmet, ftt^^metj i^r prtet, 
tautet, lofftct, fd^tet)ptet, fif(|tet, reiflet. 

Annotation. — The laws of euphony obtain in German to 
a greater extent than is commonly believed, and are at the 
bottom of most forms of inflection. The vowel c aids in form- 
ing almost aU inflections, of whatever kind. Of course, all 
inflected forms are augmented, in this way, by one or two syl- 
lables. Thus the monosyllabic roots and stems become foi-ms 
of two syllables, and, by a further inflection or derivation, of 
three syllables. The German has a decided predilection for 
words of two Syllables with a trochaic (_ ^) or iambic („ _) 
rhythm, and accordingly in poetry, whenever the me'tre al- 
lows or requires it, the e reappears in the second and third 
person singular and second person plural of bpth tenses, and 
in the formation of the Imperfect and Participle Past ; as, 
bu ftngcfl, er [tnget, it)r jtnget, bu fangejl, i|r fanget, ge^pret, 
gcBauet, etc. 

In the constant attempt at brevity of form natural to prose 
and to every-day talk, this euphonic c is often dropped, at 
the expense of euphony. But the tendency toward abbre- 
viation cannot prevail so far as to violate the first and 
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fundamental law of euphony, which imperatively forbids the 
immediate juxtaposition of two letters of the same class. 
No two vowels, two mutes of the same class, two linguals, 
two gutturals, two dentals, nor two labials, must be sounded 
together (even if they should be written, to show the deri- 
vation). 

This explains why the c is not dropped in reiet, rebe(l ; for 
in rebji, rebt, two or even three mutes would come together, 
mutes of the same class, Unguals or dentals. The same rea- 
son holds good for t)tt reifejl, cr reifl, because only in rctfefl 
one f would follow another. In fegnefl, fegnet, at^me^, atl^ntet, 
orfene^, orbnet, we have not only a crowding of consonants that 
forbids the elision of the t, but also one of the few cases where 
another law of euphony is infringed, namely, that, in a com- 
bination of a mute and a liquid letter, the mute should always 
follow the liquid in the Auslaut, but precede it in the Anlaut. 
But this infringement of the law is compensated by another 
law, that in such cases a vowel is always to foUow, so as to 
allow the formation of one more syllable. The words bit 
fcgttefl, at^tnep, etc., are now divided as follows : feg-ttcjl, ftt^- 
incfl, etc., so that the liquid ceases to be Auslaut. 

§ 92. For the same reason, the Infinitive and first and third 
persons plural Present and Imperfect of fe|ett, gcljett, "fcaueit/ 
jeltjen, xu^tn, freueti; and others where the root ends in a vowel 
or an 1^ mute, drop the e of the termination en ; as, fe^'n, ge^'n, 
lo.u'n, jei^'tt/ ru'^'n, frcu'n/ fa'^'n; jie^'n, wherever the rhythm 
does not require it to be kept, as in poetry or oratory. And 
the same elision takes place in the Participles Past ; as, gefe|'n, 
gejiefn, gelie'^'n; though not so often. The apostrophe (') in 
fc|n, gc^n, gefe'^n, gcltc|tt is, as a rule, omitted. Nay, the e 
is, as a rule, written, but remains mute in popular utterance. 
The learned classes, it is true, pronounce this e, from a kind of 
affectation very often, and infringe thereby a well-established 
law of euphony. 

That the termination en in the Infinitive and first and third 
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persons plural never suffers in any other verb an elision of the 
c, is explained by the n, as a liquid, being forbidden to follow 
a mute ; as, fflgen, IcBen, la'nm, l;offen, jteden/ lai^en, etc., not 
fag'n, UVn, UVn, :^off' n, jled'tt, ki^'n. 

§ 93. In a few derivative verbs, viz. all those ending in em 
(cr-en) or tin (eten) in the infinitive, the vowel of the termina- 
tion is- dropped in all inflections and derivatives, except the 
first person of the Present where the e of the stem is dropped ; 
as, \S) I;anb-I-e, I act ; i^ wanb-r-e, I wander ; but, t)u |anti-elfl, 
^anbeln, ge^antett, lanbette ; i»u tuanb-erfl, wanbern, gcwanbert, 
wanbcrte. 

§ 94. In two verbs, viz. fenbett and toenbett, the Imperfect 
fanbte, tnanbtc seems to be formed in contradiction to the above 
law of euphony, the more so, as these forms are preferred to 
the regular ones fenbete and tuenbcte, which are stiU in use. 
But in the pronunciation only one t is heard ; the second is 
written to show the derivation of the form. The same holds 
good of rebte (for rebete), which occurs in poetry. 

D. THE SIMPLE TENSES OF A COMPOUND VEEB, 

WITH ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 

I. Ancient Form. II. Modekn Form. 

Infin. ^erijorlontntcn, to come auglegcn, to lay out. 
forth. 

Indicativb Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I am coming (I come) forth. I am laying (I lay) out. 

Sing. 1. t(^ lommc :^cri)or i(^ lege aus 

2. btt lommji :^er»or bu legjl aug 

3.,er lomtttt :§etOor, et legt a\xi, 

Plijk. 1. t»ir fowmen 'i/txwc Wn legett aiii 

2. i|r fommt ^tvoot i|r legt ani 

3. fte lommen :§er6or. fie tcgen aui. 

10* 
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I. Ahcient Form. II. Modekn Foem. 

Imperfect Tense. 
I came (was coming) forth. I layed (was laying) out. 

Sing. 1. \^ fam l^eruor ic^ legte auS 

2. i»u !am^ ^tvaw bu legtcfl <mi 

3. cr !am l^erDor, er legtc auS, 
Pltjk. 1. tuir tauten l^crsor jptr legtcn aug 

2. i|r famt l^erBor i;^r regtct aug 

3. fie lamen i^eruor. fie legten dug. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. {c| fomme :^er»or tc^ lege ttU3 

2. itt fommefl l^ersor bu legefl aus 

3. cr !omme ^eruor. er lege i.yxi> 
Plural like the Plural Indicative. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. i(| tiime f^tvoox Like the Indicative Imperfect. 

2. bttJamejl ^erijor 

3. er fame l^ersor, 
Plttk. 1. wir tamen '^ersor 

2. i|r Mmet ^ersjor 

3. f!e latnett l^ersor. 

Impeeative Mood. 
Come forth ! Lay out I 

Sing. 2. fomm(c) l^erDor, Jc9(0 <«<^ ! 

Pluk. 2. tomm(e)t ^er»or. legt auil 

Participles. 
Pres. l^erDorlontmenti, coming forth, ftuglegcnb, laying out, 
Past. |er»orgefommen, come forth. ausgelegt, layed out. 

Exercises for Inflection. •> 

au0trin!en, to drink up, aufflcUett, to put up, 

nac^fpringen, to spring after, Dorfc^cn, to set before. 
ttJO^Iflingen, to sound well, 
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§ 95. SIMPLE FOEMS OF tHE AUXILIARY VERBS. 
Infin. fein, to be. f^abtn, to have. tterbett, to become. 







Indicative Mood. 








Present Tense. 






lam. 




I have. 


I become. 


Sing. 


1. i(^ iirt 




ic^ f^alt 


\^ mx))t 




2. t»u Bift 




buiafl 


btt Wirfl 




3. er ifl (lie, 


es ijl), 


er |at, 


er Wirt), 


Plub, 


. 1. juir ftnb 




ttir '^altn 


jrir werbett 




2. i:^r feib 




i^r ^Bt 


•i:^r wertet 




3. flc flnt). 




fie :^al6en. 


fie wertcrt. 






Imperfect Tense. 






I was. 




I had. 


I beftime. 


Sing. 


1. ic§ war 




i6) latte 


i(^ iBurbe* 




2. iiu warp: 




iu l^attejl 


i)u wurbep 




3. er tear, 




er |atte, 


er wurbe, 


Plue. 


, 1. iulr warett 




wir l^attctt 


t»ir tcurben 




2. i^r wart (toarct) 


i^r lattet 


V^x tturbet 




3. fie tuaren. 




fie :^attett. 


fie tuuriett. 






Subjunctive Mood. 








Present Tense. 






I be. 




I have. 


I become. 


Sing. 


1. ic^ fei 




ic^ ^alt 


i(| werie 




2. t)U fci^ 




i)tt :§aBefl 


bu iuerbcfl 




3. er fel, 




er ^a'6e, 


er werbe, 


Pluk. 


1. t»tr feien 




ttir l^aieit 


tuir toerbett 




2. i^r feiet 




t^r -ijUltt 


t:^r iuerbet 




3. fie feien. 




fte ^a'6ett. 


fte tuerben. 



* Instead of this form of the singular, there are in use i($ itKttb, tit Xowi^, 
ec ivact (ancient form), more in poetry than In prose. 



IM 
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•I were. 

Sing, 1. i^ wore 

2. t)tt t»a«jl 

3. er t»drc, 
Pldr. 1. tBtr toaxtn 

2. i^r waret 

3. fte wSren, 



Sing. 2. fci, be, 
Pluk. 2. feit), be. 

Pz-es. fctctti), being, 
Past. gciBefctt, been. 



Imperfect Tense. 
I bad. 

t(^ ptte 
itt :^attefl 
er ^atte, 
ttir gotten 
t|r pttet 
|le :^otten, 

Impekatitb Mood, 
|flBe, have, 
|al&t, have. 

Pakticiples. 
'^abm'o, having, 
^tijalt, had. 



Instead of geworben, in all compound 
jBoricn is used. 



I should become, 
ic^ wiirtie 
t)tt wiirbcjl 
er witrbe, 
jDir wiirbert 
i^r tuiiriet 
(Je wuriett. 

tterbc, become, 
luerbet, become. 

Werbenb, becoming, 
getuorben, become, 
forms of the Passive 



§ 96. COMPOinro FORMS 01" CONJUGATION. 

The Perfect and Pluperfect tenses are formed by the Parti- 
ciple Past of the verb and the Present and Imperfect tenses of 
one of the auxiliary verbs l^a'&cn or fein, exactly as in English. 
Which of these two auxiliary verbs is to be used will be seen 
from § 110, the use being to some extent different in both 
languages. 

The Future tense is formed by the Infinitive Present of the 
principal verb and the present tense of wcrben. 

Perfect Tense, 
Ihfinitive. 

gefungen ^tcn, to have sung, gefjjrungen feitt, to have sprung. 



gercbet ^abcn, to have spoken, 
ge'^a'fct ^afien, to have had. 
ouSgelegt ^atett, to have laid 
out. 



gewanbert fein, to have wandered, 
getuefcn fein, to have been. 
!§er»orge!otmnert fein, to have 
come forth. 
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Indicative. 

ic^ |a6e (cr l§at) gefungen, I have (he has) sung, 
ic^ Un (er ift) gefprungcn, I have (he has) sprung. 
i4 ^alJe (er I;ot) gerebet, I have (he has) spoken. 
i(^ Un (er tfl) gewanbert, I have (he\as) wandered. 
i(^ l^abt (er :^at) ge^att, I have (he has) had. 
ic^ tin (er t^) gewefen, I have (he has) been, 
ic^ '6tn ^eworgetommen, I have come forth, 
ic^ I)a6e flttSgelegt, I have laid out. 

Subjunctive. 
_ i(^ X)abi (er f^ahi) gefungen, I have (he has) sung. 
i(| fei (er fci) gefprungen, I have (he has) sprung. 
i(^ ^abt (er H^abi) gerciet, I have (he has) spoken, 
id^ 5tn (er fei) gewanbert, I have (he has) wandered. 
i(^ 1^ahi (er fjobt) ge^att, I have (he has) had. 
i(^ fei (er fei) gewefen, I have (he has) been, 
ic^ fei l^er»orgefonimen, I have come forth, 
ic^ ^flBe fluagelegt, I have laid out. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Indicative. 

i^ (er) l^atte gefungen, I (he) had sung. 

ic^ (er) l^atte auggelegt, I (he) had laid out. 

i6) (er) war gcfprungen, I (he) had sprung. 

ic^ (er) war l^eruorgefommen, I. (he) had come forth. 

i(i (er) |atte gerebct, I (he) had spoken. 

i^ (er) war gewanbert, I (he) had wandered. 

iS) (er) ;§atte ge^ait, I (he) had had. 

ic^ (er) war gewefen, I (he) had been. 

Subjunctive. 

tc^ (er) :^atte gefungen, I (he) would have sung, 
i^ (er) iatte auagetegt, I (he) would have laid out. 
t4 (ct) ware gefprungen, I (he) would have sprung, 
ic^ (er) wSre l^erDorgelontnten, I (he) would have come forth. 
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id|.(cr) ptte gerebet, 1 (he) would have spoken. 
t(^ (er) wiire gewanbert, I (he) would have wandered. 
i(| (er) 'i)attiQii)aU, I (he) would have had. 
iH) (er) wiire gewefcn, I (he) would have been. 





Future Tense. 






liroicATiTB Mood. 






I shall 


■ fingen, 


sing. 


Sing. 


1. id} tuerbe 


fpringeit, 


spring. 




2. tu wirjl 


reben, 


speak. 




3. er ft)trt> 


wanbern, 


wander. 


Plur 


1. tsir toerbeit ' 


^fltctt, 


have. 




2. i^r toerbet 


fettt, 


be. 




3. fie teerfcen 


]§er»or!omnten, 


come forth. 






^ auslegen, 


layout. 




Subjunctive Mood. 






I shall 


' fingen, 


sing. 


Sing. 


1. i^ werbe 


ffringcn, 


spring. 




2. i)u werbejt 


reben, 


speak. 




3. er werbe 


wanbcrn, 


wander. 


Plub 


1. wir toerben" 


■^a'bcn, 


have. 




2. t:^r ttierbet 


fein,. 


be. 




3. fie iuertien 


l^crttortontttten, 


come forth. 






flu^Iegen, 


lay out. 




Conditional Mood. 






I should 


■fingen, 


sing. 


Sing. 


1. i(^ wiirte 


frnngen. 


spring. 




2. bu mitrbeji 


reben. 


speak. 




3. er witrbe 


toanbern, 


wander. 


Plue. 


1. wir toiirfeen' 


^a6en, 


ha,ve. 




2. i:^r witrbet 


fein. 


be. 




3. fie roiirben 


:^cr»orfomnten, 


come forth. 






^ au^Iegcn, 


lay out. 



Sing. 1. ic^ tocrbe 
2. btt wirjl 
d. er wirb 



Sing. 1. ic^ tBcrbc 
3. er tuerbe 
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Past Future Tense. 
Indicative Mood. 

gefungen |a6cn, I shall have sung, 
etc. etc. 

flef))rungen feln, I shall have sprung, 
etc. etc. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

gefungen '^a'btn, I shall have sung, 
etc. etc. 

gcfprungen fein, I shall have sprung, 
etc. etc. 

Conditional Mood. 

Sing, i^ toiirbe gefprungen fein, ic^ tourbe gerebet ^aBen, I 
should have leapt, spoken. 

§ 97. The Passive Voice is formed by the Past Participle 
and the auxiliary verb tuerben. The English have no Passive 
voice, properly speaking, and the iise of the German Passive, 
therefore, is for them the most difficult feature of the German 
Grammar. 3(^ tuerbe getiiitet is commonly translated by I am 
hilled, but should more properly be translated by lam being 
hilled; I am undergoing the action of, I am about being killed. 
He was saved is equivalent to he was safe, but er wurbe gerettet 
means he was being saved, and at last became safe. 

Passive Voice. 

Present. 

Infin. getieBt werben, gctieBt ju it»ert»en, to be loved. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

I am loved, I am being I am loved, I am being 
loved. loved. 

Sing. 1. t(| werbe getteBt ic^ werbe getieBt 

2. t>u wtrfl gelieBt bu werbejl gelicBt 

3. er wtrb gelieBt, er werbe gelieBt, 

etc. etc. 
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Indicative Mood. ■ Subjunctive Mood. 

Imperfect Tense. 

I was loved, I was being loved. I were, or I would be loved. 

Sing. 1. t(^ tourbe geliett i^ iniiriie getiebt 

2. iu wurbe^ gclicbt iu iDurbefl getiebt 

3. et tuurbe getiebt, er tpurbe getiebt, 

etc' V etc. 

Perfect Tense. 
Infin. getiebt tBorben fein, or ju fcin, to have been loved. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

He has been loved. He has been loved. 

Sing. 3. er ifl getiebt worbett. 'er fei getiebt tuorben. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
He had been loved. He had been loved. 

Sing. 3. er war getiebt ioorbctt. er ware getiebt worben. 



He will be loved. He will be loved. 

Sing. 3. er wirb getiebt werbett. er werbe getiebt werien. 

Conditional Mood. 

@r wiirbe getiebt wcrben, he would be loved. 

Past Future Tense. 
Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

He will have been loved. He wiU have been loved. 

Sing. 3. er wirb getiebt worben fein. er werbe getiebt Worbcn fcin. 
Conditional Mood. 
Sr wurbe getiebt worben fein, he would have been loved. 

§ 98. The following is a complete paradigm of a verb of the 
modern, and also of one of the ancient conjugation. 
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COMPLETE PAKABIGM OF THE MODERN CONJUGATION. 

A. Active Voice. 

Infin. Iie'6en, ju HeBen, to love. 

Iotjicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

I. Present. 

I love, I am loving. I love. 

Sing. 1. \6) ticBe i(^ Ixtlt 

2. i)u lieifl i)tt tie-bejl 

3. ev (pe, eg) liel^t, cr litlt, 
Pltjb. 1. tDtr IteBen Wtr lieBen 

2. i^r Iie6t il;r tiefiet 

3. jie liefien. |le liekm 

n. Imperfect or Past Tense. 
I loved. I loved. 

Sdtg. 1. tc^ liefete ii^ liefite 

2. bu IteBte^ bu IteBtejl 

.3. er (fic, ti) Iie'6te, cr lieBte, 

Plur. 1. i»ir WtWn Xoxx IteBtcn 

2. i:^r licttct i:^r lie^tet 

3. fie Hettett. p^ lie^bten. 

in. Perfect Tense. 
Inpin. gelic6t l^aBen, getieBt ju iaBen, to have loved. 

I have loved. I have loved. 

Sing. 1. i(^ l^afie getieBt i&i '^alt gelieM 

2. bu l^afl geliett bu :§aBe|l getieBt 

3. cr :^at gelieBt, er |aBc getteBt, 
Plur. 1. wir :§(t6en gelicBt Wtr l^aBen gelteBt 

2. i'^r :§aBt gcIicBt i^^r I)aBet gelieBt 

3. fte l^aBen gelieBt. fie :^a'6en gelicBt. 

IV. Pluperfect Tense. 
I had loved. I had loved. 

Sing. 1. t(| '^atte gelieBt i* ^atte getieBt 

2. bu ^attcjl gelieBt bu :§attefl gelieBt 

3. er :^atte gelieBt, er :^attc gelieBt, 

11 
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Ihdicative Mood. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


Plue. 


1. tBtr 1)attm gcliett 

2. i^r %am gctiefct 

3. fte :§atten getiett. 


tuir fatten getiebt 
i|r lattet geliebt 
rte :^atten getiebt. 




V. Future Tense. 




I shall love. 


I shall love. 


Sing. 


1. id) mx'Dt: litbm 

2. t)u tBirfl Uebert 

3. er Wirt) lieBett, 


i^ werbe liebett 
in werbefl lieBen 
er werbe lieBcit, 


Pluk. 


, 1. wfr werben lieBen 


tttir werben HcBeit 




2. i:^r werbet HeBen 


i|r werbet IteBeit 




3. fie werben liebeit. 


fie werben licBctt, 



VI. Conditional Mood. 
I should love, We should love. 

Sing. 1. x6) wiirbe liebett Pluk. 1. toir wiirben lieben 

2. bu toiirbcjl lieben 2. i|r witrbct lieben 

3. er tpiirbe lieben, 3. f!e wiirben lieben. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

Vn. Past Future Tense. 



I shall have loved. 

Sing. 1. ic^ werbe geltefct ^^flfcen 

2. bu iuirfl geliebt ^aben 

3. er juirb geliefit :|aBen, 
Pltjr. 1. tpir werben geliebt ^bett 

2. i:^r werbet gcliebt f^<Atn 

3. jle werben getiett %iAtn. 



I shall have loved, 
fc^ tuerbe gcliebt ^<Atn 
bu werbefi: geliebt l^aben 
er tucrbe getieBt l^aBen, 
tt)ir tcerben gelieit ^alvx 
i|r tuerbet gcllebt '^<Atxi 
fie tuerbcn gelicfit ^aBctt, 



Vm. Past Conditional Mood. 



Singular. 
I should have loved, 

1. \&) iuiirbe geliett ^aljen 1. 

2. bu wiirbefl geliebt ^oBen 2. 

3. er tviirbe gcliebt l^aben. 3. 



Plural. 
We should have loved. 
wir tuurben gcliefit |a6ett 
it^r wurbet geltebt ^abcn 
f?e tuiirbcn gelieBt i^aben. 
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IX. Imperative. 

SiKG. 2. Ilc5e (Itc'6e,bu), love! Plur. 2. licBt, love! 

3. licBcn ©ic, love ! 
X. Participle. 
Present. Iic'6enb, loving. Past. gcUcBt, loved. 



B. Passive Voice. 
Infin. gelieBt werben, gelie'bt ju iuerbcn, to be loved. 



Sing. 



Plur. 





Indicative Mood. 


SuBjnucTivB Moob. 




I.. Present. 




I am loved. 


I be loved. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


i^ tttcrbe geltcBt 
bu wirjl gelicBt 
cr tuirb gelicbt, 
luir tuerbeit getieBt 
t^r wcrbct getictit 
Pe werben gcIicBt. 


ic^ ioerbe gelteit 
bu iuerbejl gcUc6t 
cr iocrbe getle'Bt, 
wir iucrben geliefit 
x^x werbet gelicBt 
. fie tDcrbctt gelieBt. 




II. Imperfect 


Tense. 


I 

1. 
2. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


was (was being) loved, 
id) wurbe geliett 
bu tturbejl geliefct 
er tourbe gelicW, 
Wir tuurben gelieBt 
i^r wurbet gelicl6t 
fie wurben gelie:6t. 


I were (being) love 
x6) wiirbe getiett 
bu wurbefl geliett 
cr wiirbe gelieBt, 
wir wiirbeu gelicBt 
i|r ttitrbet gcliefet 
(Te tuitrben gelieit. 




111. Perfect 


Tense. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



I have been loved. 
Sing.. 1. ic^ tin gcIicBt worbcn 

2. bu 6ifi gelicBt worben 

3. cr ip gelicBt worbcn, 
Plur. 1. w'xx ftnb gelictit toorbcn 

2. i|r fclb gelic'Bt ioorbcn 

3. |te |inb geliett worbcn. 



I have been loved. 
i(| fei gcIicBt tuorben 
bu feiejl gelictt worben 
cr fei gelictt worbett, 
Wir feien gelie6t worbcn 
t'^r fciet gelictt worben 
ftc feieu gcliel6t worbctt. 
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Indicative Mood. Sdbjuhctive Mood. 

IV. Pluperfect Tense. 

I had been loved. I had been loved. 

Sing. 1. ic^ roax geliebt worben i^ ware getie'bt tsorbcn 

2. btt warfl gelie'bt worbert bu toarcjl gctiett worbcn 

3. er war getictt worben, er ware geliefct worben, 
Pluk. 1. wir warett geliefet worben wir woren gelieBt worben 

2. xl)x wart geliefet worben i^r waret gelteBt worben 

3. [ie waren geliel&t worben. fte waren gelteM worben. 

V. Future Tense. 

I shall be loved, I shall be loved. . 

Sing. 1. ic^ werbe gcliefit werben x3) werbe geliefit werben 

2. btt wirft gelte6t werben bu werbejl geltett werben 

3. er wirb geliett werben, er werbe gettcit werben, 
Plue. 1. wir werben geliebt werben wir werben gelie'bt werben 

2. i^v werbet gelic'6t werben i^r werbet gelie'bt werben 

3. jie werben getiefit werben. jte werben getiett werben. 

VI. Conditional. 
Singular. Plueal. 

I should be loved, "We should be loved. 

1. i(^ witrbe gelie'bt werben 1. wir wurbcn gelie'bt werben 

2. bu witrbeft gelie'bt werben 2. i^r wurbet getiett werben 

3. er wiirbe gelie'bt werben, "3. fte witrben gelie'bt werben. 

VII. Past Future Tense. 
Judicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

I shall have been loved. I shall have been loved. 

SlNGUI^B. 

1. i(^ werbe gelie'bt worben fein x6) werbe geltffct worben fein 

2. bu Wirjl geliebt worben fein bu werbeft gelic6t worben fein 

3. er wirb geliefit worben fein, er werbe gelielit worben fein, 

Plueaii. 

1. Wir werben gelie'bt worben fein wir werben gelie'bt worben fein 

2. i^r werbet geliebt worben fein it)r werbet gelie'bt worben fein 

3. fte werben gelie'bt worben fein. fie werben gelieJt worben fein. 
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Vin. Past Conditional. 
Singular. Plvkal. 

I should have been loved, We should have been loved. 

1. ic^ ttiirbe getie'bt worl>en feitt tnir witrtien geliebt worten fcin 

2. bu tcurbcji gelieBt toorfecn fetn t|r wurtict gcltcBt worien fctn 

3. cr tDitrbe gelieit worben fetn, fie wurben geliett worbeit fcln. 

Annotation. — Instead of {&) Wurbe getiett, bu Wurfee^ gctiett, 
cr wurbe gcIieBt, there is another form in use in poetry, — ii^ 
toarb geliefct, bu warb^ gcliett, er warb gclieBt, 

COMPLETE PAEADIGM OF THE ANCIENT CONJUGATION. 

A. Active Voice. 

iNrnsr. f^Iagen, ju fd^tagcn, to beat. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

I. Present Tense. 

I beat, rout. I beat, rout. 

Sing. 1. ic^ fc^tage ic^ fc^Iage 

2. btt ft^Iagjt bu fc^togefl 

3. cr (fte, ti) fc^ISgt, er fc^tagc, 
PiUE. 1. bir f(^Iagett wir fd^Iagcrt 

2. t^r fc^tagt i'^r fi^taget 

3. fie fc^Iagett. fte fc^Iagett. 

H. Imperfect or Past Tense. 
I beat, routed. I beat, routed (should beat). 

Sing. 1. ic^ fd^fug i(| fc^luge 

2. bu fc^tugfl bu fc^titgejl 

3. er fc^tug, cr fcS^Itige, 
Plue. 1. tuir fc^tugcjt tDtr fi^Iugcrt 

2. i^r f(^rugt «)r fc^Iuget 

3. fte fi^Iugcn. fie fd^tugeu. 

m. Perfect Tense. 
Infin. gcfd^Iagcn 'i^abtn, gcf^Iflgen ju ^aBen, to have beaten. 
11* 
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Indicative Mood. 
I have beaten. 
SiKG-. 1. tc^ l^aBe gcfd^tagctt 

2. i)u '^aji gcfc^Iagcn 

3. cr f)at gefd^Iagen, 
Plue. 1. iBtr f^aUn gef(|tagen, 

etc. 



SuEjcNCTivE Mood. 
I have beaten, 
■l^ ^a6e gef(|Iagert 
itt |a6e|l gefd^tageit 
er l^aBe- gcf(|rogett, 
tttr ;^a'6en gefc^Iogcn, 
etc. 



SiKG. 



rV. Pluperfect Tense. 
I had beaten. I had beaten. 

1.- i(| |attc gef(|Iagen, ic^ l;atte gefc^Iagcn, 

etc etc. 



V. Future Tense. 


I shall beat. 


I shall beat. 


Sing.- 1. ii^ wevbe fc^togcit 


id^ tocrbe fi^Iagctt 


2. iu tDirfl f^Iagejt 


iu tuerbefl [(^tagctt 


3. cr wirb fc^Iagen, 


er toerie fc^tagen, 


Pltjr. 1. tsir werbcn fi^tagen 


luir werbcn fi^tagen 


2. il)r tocrbet fi^tagett 


i:^r iBcrbet ptageii 


3. f{e wcrten f(^tagen. 


|Ie werijctt fi^tageti. 


VI. Conditional. 


SiNGTJLAK. 


Plukal. 


I should beat, 


We should beat. 


1. ic^ witrte f(|togett 1. 


tBir wiirtien fc^Iagctt 


2. btt witrbe^ fd^tagen 2. 


i:^r wiirbct fd^tagcn 


3. er witrbe f(!^Iflgcn, 3. 


f!e wurbcrt fc^Iagcit. 



VII. Past Future Tense. 



luDiCATivB Mood. 
I shall have beaten. 
Sing. 1. \&i tcerie gcfc^Iagcn f^(Atxi 

2. itt wirfl gcfc^Iagen l^otcn 

3. er Wirt) gefi^tagcn '^a'fecn, 
Plur. 1. n)irtt)ert)cngcfc^lflgcttl;a'6., 

etc. 



SuBjiniCTiVE Mood." 
I shall have beaten. 
{(^ tncrtie gefc^Iagcn |a6ctt 
iiu fterbejl gefc^Iegen ^'feen 
er werbe gcf^Iagett l)a6ctt, 
jDirwerken gefc^Iagen :^a6., 
etc. 
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VJULi. Past Conditional. 
SiHotrijiK. Plubal. 

I should have beaten, We should have beaten. 

1. i^ tDurie gefi^Iagett '^aUn 1. »ir tBurten gefc^Iagen f^abtrx 

2. i)tt tDurbeji gefc^tagejt '^abm 2. xl)x wiirtiet gcfd^Iagcn f)af>m 

3. cr tourte gefd^Iagen '^altn, 3. fie wurben gef(^tagen ^altn, 

IX. Imperative Mood. 
2. fc^Iagel ([(^tcige bu !) beat ! 2. f^kgt! (fc^tagt'i^r!) beat! 

3. fc^tagcn ®ie ! beat ! 
X. Participles. 
Present. f(|Iagcnt), beating. Past. gef(^Iagctt, beaten. 

B. Passive Voice. 
Intin. gcfc^tagen tucrbett, gefc^Iagen 3U iucrben, to be beaten. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 
I. Present. 

I am beaten (being beaten). I am being beaten. 

Sing. 1. i(| toerbe gefd^tagen i(| werbc gefd^tagen 

-2. bu iBtrji gef^tagctt btt wcrbeji gefc^lagctt 

3. er wivb gefc^Iagcn, er werbe gefc^tagett, 

Pluk. 1. ttir werben gefd^Iugen, wir werbcn gefc^lagen, 

etc. etc. 

II. Imperfect or Past. 

I was beaten (being beaten). I were (being) beaten. 

Sing. \. t(| wurbe gcfc^tagen, {c| tPiirbe gefc^Iagen, 

etc etc. 
m. Perfect Tense. 

I have been beaten. I have been beaten. 

Sing. 1. \&i Bin gefc^Iagen tuorben, id^ fei gefc^tagen worbeit, 

etc. ete. 

IV. Pluperfect Tense. 
I had been beaten. I had been beaten. 

Sing. 1. tc^ wax gefd^tagen worben, id^ ware gefd^Idgen worbett, 
etc. etc. 
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Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

Y. Future Tense. 

I shall be beaten. I shall be beaten. 

Sing. 1. tc^ werbc gefc^tagen tBerbcn ic^ luerbe gef^Iagen werben 

. 2. i)u wtrfl gcfi^Iagen werben, iu tuerbcjl gcfc^Iagcn toet'i,, 
etc. etc. 

VI. Conditional Mood. 

Sing. 1. tc§ tourtie gefc^kgen werben, I should be beaten. 

YH. Future Past. 

Indicative Mood. Subjiinotive Mood. 

I shall have been beaten. I shall have been beaten. 

Sing. 1. i6^ werte gcfc|tagen wor* ic^ tocrbe gefc^kgen mxim 
i)cn feirt fein 

2. btt wtrjl gcf(^I(igett tBor= iu wcrtcfl gcf(|Iagen tcor* 
ien fein, etc. ten fein, etc. 

"V 1 1 1- Conditioned Past. 

Sing. 1. ic^ wurbe gef^Iagen ttorben fein, I should have been 
beaten. 

COMPLETE PAEADIGM OF THE ATJXTTJATIY TRUB 
fein, TO BE. 



Infin. 


fein, stt feiti 


1, to be. 


Indicative Mood. 




Subjunctive Mo 




I. 


Present. 




I am. • 




I 


may be, or I am. 


Sing. 1. ic^ Un 






tc^fei 


■2. i)U 16i^ 






iiu feifl 


3. cr tjl, 






er fei, 


Plue. 1. »ir finb 






ttjir fetcn 


2. i^r feib 






i^r feiet 


3. fie finb. 






fie feien. 
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Indicative Mood. 




Subjunctive Mood. 




n 


. Imperfect. 




I was. 




I might be, or I were, 


Sing. 


1. tc^ war 




ic^ ie'dxt 




2. i)u warfl 




bu wSrejl 




3. cr war, 




er ware, 


Plttb. 


, 1. tDtr toaxert 




wtr wareit 




2. i:^r wart 




t|r waret 




3. fte waren. 




fte wSren. 




nr, 


Perfect 


Tense. 




Infin. gewcfett feitt, 


gcwefett 


jtt fein, to have been. 




Indicative Mood. 




Subjunctive Mood. 




I have been. 




I may have been. 


Sing. 


1. t(| Un getoefen 




i^ fel gewcfen 




2. H fiifl gewefen 




t)u fcifl gewefen 




8. cr tjt gewefcn, 




er fei gewefen. 


Plttb. 


, 1. wir ftnt) gewcfen 




wir feien gewefen 




2. i|r feti) gewcfctt 




i:^r fciet gewefen 




3. fie |inb gcwefen. 




fie feien gewefen. 



rV". Pluperfect Tense. 

I had been. I had been (I might have been). 

Sing. 1. id^ war gewefen ic^ tuiire gewefen 

2. t)u warfl gewefen i)u warefl gewefen 

3. er war gewefen, er wSre gewefen, 
Plub. 1. ,wir waren gewefen Wir waren gewefen 

2. t^r wart gewefen i'^r waret gewefen 

3. fte waren gewefen. jie wiiren gewefen. 

V. Future Tense. 

I shall be. I shall be. 

Sing. 1. i(^ werbe fein i(^ toerbe fein 

2. t>u wirfl fein iu werbeft fein 

3. er wirb fein, er werbe fein, 
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Indicative Mood. 
Plur. 1. tuir werfecn fein 

2. i^r werbet fcin 

3. fte tocriiert fein. 

VI. 

I should be, 
Sing. 1. ic^ tourbe fettt 

2. bu tuuricfl fetit 

3. cr ttitrbe fetn, 



Subjunctive Mood. 
toir werbett fein 
i|r werbet fein 
fie tperben fein. 

Conditional. 

We should be. 
Plur. 1. luir tnitrben fein 

2. il)x wiirbct fein 

3. fte jtturben fein. 



Sing. 



VII. Past Future. 
Indicative Mood. 
I shall have been. 

1. i(| werbe getuefen fein 

2. bu ttfirfl gewefen fein 

3. er Wirt) getuefen fein, 
Plur. 1. wir werben gewcfctt fein 

2. it)r werbct gewefen fein 

3. fie Werben getuefcn fein. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

I shall have been, 
ic^ toerbe gewefen fein 
bu tucrbeji getocfen fein 
er toerbe gewefen fein, 
*B)ir tuerben gewefen fein 
\^x werbet gewefen fein 
fie werben gewefen fein. 



Vni. Past Conditional. 



SlNGUIiAB. 

I should have been, 

1. i(| wurbe gewefen fein 

2. bu wiirbefl gewefen fein 

3. er wiirbe gewefen fein, 



Plural. 
"We should have been. 

1. wir witrben gewefen fein 

2. i|r wurbet gewefen fetn 

3. jie wiirben gewefen fein. 



EL Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. fei, be ! Plur. 1. feien Wir I let us be I 

3. er, fie, e0 fei, he may 2. feib ! be ! 

be! 3. feien ©te, be! 

X. Participles. 
Present, feienb, being. Past, gewefen, been. 
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COMPLETE PARADIGM OF THE ATTXILIARY TEEB 
^aSett, TO HAVE. 

Infin. !^a'6en, ju fja'btn, to have. 



IifDioATivE Mood. 






Subjunctive Mood. 






I. 


Present. 


• 

I have. 








I may have. 


Sing. 1. i^ ^aU 

2. t)u ia^ 

3. er ^at, 
Pluk. 1. Wtr ^aUn 

2. i|r S^aU 

3. fte |a'6ett» 








cr I)a6e, 
tt»ir labeit 
i:§r ^abit 
fie ^^a^en. 




n. 


Imperfect 


T^ewse. 


I had. 








I had or I might have. 


SiNG.~ 1. i(^ :|attc 

2. biil^atte^ 

3. cr ^attc, 
Pluk. 1. ioir '^atkn 

2. tt)r ^attet 

3. f!c:^atten. 








i(^ ^tte 
i)u :|attcfl 
cr |atte, 
juir :|attert 
i|r ^ttet 
fte 'ij'atkn. 



m. Perfect Tense. 
Infin. ge^afit fjobtn, gel)att ju t)a6eit, to have had. 



Sing. 



Plttr. 





Indicative Mood. 


Subjunctive Mood. 




I have had. 


I have had or I may have had, 


1. 


{^ '^aBc get)a6t 


t(| fjaU gcl;a6t 


2. 


iiu t)afl geljatt 


bu ^a'^cjl gcl;a'6t 


3. 


cr :§at gc'^a'fet, 


cr '^ali gC^aBt, 


1. 


lutr '^a'bett ge'^a'Bt 


tBtr ffobtti ge^aBt 


2. 


tfjr "^aU ge^afit 


i:§r laBct gc^aSt 


3. 


fJc l^a'&en gei^att. 


fte "^aUn ^aU. 
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Indicative Mood. 


SnBjimcTivK Mood. 




rV. Pluperfect 


Tense. 




I had had. I had had, I might have had. 


Sing. 


1. ic^ :^atte ge^^fl'St 


iS) :^atte ge:^a6t 




■ 2. i)tt :^athjl ge:^a6t 


iu l^attcft get)a6t 




3. er :^atte gel^att, 


er ptte gc^aBt, 


Pluk. 


, 1. wlr fatten gel^att 


Wtr l^iiften ge'^a'6t 




2. i^r :^attet ge^att 


i:^r :^attet gel^aSt 




3. fte :^attcn ge^att, 


fie :^atten ge^a^t 




V. Fvture Tense. 




I shall' have. 


I shall have. 


Sdtg. 


1. x6) werbe l^aBeit 


x6) tterbe t)a6eit 




2. Sju wirfl l^aBen 


t)tt luerbejl tjabett 




3. cr jpirt) l^atett, 


er toerbe l^oBen, 


Pluk. 


1. tcir werbcn f^abtn 


j»ir tBerbcn ^a6cjt 




2. t:|r luerbet l^atcn 


t^r werbet '^aben 




3. fie toerben ^afcen. 


fie toerben :^o6eit. 




VI. Conditional. 




I should have, 


We should have. 


Sing. 


1. i(^ wurbe l^aicti Pluk. 1. tuir tourbcn :^o6crt 




2. t)U tuiirbell :^a6cn 


2. i^r ttiirbet %altn 




3. er tttitrbc l^oien, 


3. fie tourtien ^aben. 




Vn. Pas* JWure. 




luDicATivB Mood. 


Subjunctive Mood. 




I shall have had. 


I shall have had. 


Sing. 


1. tc^ srtcrbe ge'^att l§a'6ett 


i(^ tperbe gel^aljt ^(Avx 




2. bu totrp gel^att 'ijObtn 


t)u werbefl ge|a6t |a6en 




3. er t»irb ge'^att ^dbtn, 


er werbe gel^abt l^a'bctt, 


Pluk 


. 1. t»tr werben gelja'fct ^a'6en 


jBtr tuerben ge'^ait '^^(Am 




2. i^r iuerbet gcl^afct l^abett- 


\%x iDerbet ge'^obt '^aBen 




3. fie wcrben ge^'6t i^txbtix. 


jle wcrben ge^att ^<AiXi. 
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Vin. Past Conditional. 



SiNoriiAB. 
I should have had, 

1. iSj wiirbe ^ti^abt f^abm 1. 

2. bu wiirbefl Qtf^aU f^a'bm 2. 

3. er tpurbe gc^att ^altn, 3. 



FLUBAIi. 

"We should have had. 
wir iuurtien ge^afit f^abtn 
i^x taixxid ge'^ait |a6cn 
f!e wiirbcn geia'bt :^a'6ctt. 



IX. Imperative Mood. 
Sing. 2. f a'&e, '^ftie bu ! have ! Plub. 1. fja'bm wix ! let us have! 

2. :^aM!have! 

3. |a^ctt ©ie ! have ! 
X. Participles. 

Pres. l^aBenb, having. Past. Qt^ait, had. . 

COMPLETE PARADIGM OF THE ATISILIABY YEEB 

juerben, to become. 

I. Present. 

Infin. iBcrbeit, ju wcrben, to become. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 



Sing. 



Pluk. 



I become. 

1. ic^ werbe 

2. btt wirjl 

3. er Wirt), 

1. t»ir werbett 

2. i|r toerbet 

3. fie werbcn. 



n. Imperfect, 



I became. 
Sing. 1. ic^ wurbe 

2. bu wurbejl 

3. er ttturbe, 
Plur. 1. toirwurbeit 

2. i^r iDurbct 

3. |le wurben. 

12 



I may become, 
ic^ werbe 
bu tucrbc^ 
er werbe, 
wir werbctt 
i:^r werbet 
fie werbcn. 

I might become. 
i&j tuitrbe 
bu i»itrbe|l 
er wiirbc, 
tt)ir tuitrbeu 
{■^r ttiirbct 
fte witrben. 
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m. Perfect. 
Infin. geworfeen fetn, gcwortictt ju fein, to have become. 



Ihdicative Mood. 
I have become. 
Sing. 1. tc^ Bin geworben 

2. i)u Bijt.getDort)Ctt 

3. er ijl gctuorben, 
Pltje. 1. tt)ir flnb gettjorbett 

2. K%x fetb gciBorten 

3. fje jlnti gettorben. 



SuBjUHCTivE Mood. 
I have become. 
i(^ fei gettjorben 
btt feijl geworbctt 
er fei gctBorben, 
Wir feien geworbcn 
S^x feiet geworbett 
f!e feiett geiuorbett. 



IV. Pluperfect. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



I had become. 

1. \&i tear gctoorbcn 

2. btt toarfl geworbeit 

3. er war geworbett, 

1. wtr waren gctoorbcit 

2. i^r wart geworben 

3. fie waren geworbett. 



I might have become. 
\&i tuSre geworbcn 
btt tearefl geworben 
cr toSrc gettorben, 
wir wfiren geworbcn' 
M^x iufirct geworben 
f{c waren geworben. 



V. Future Tense. 



I shall become. 

Sing. 1. i&i toerbe werbcn 
2. bu toirfl werben 
3. . er ttirb toerbctt, 

Plur. 1. iuir tucrbcn toerben 

2. i^r wcrbet wcrben 

3. fte werbett werbcn. 



\ 



I shall become, 
tc^ werbe werben 
btt tocrbcjl werbctt 
er wcrbe werben, 
h)tr werben werben 
{■^r werbet werben 
fte tucrbcn werben. 



VI. Conditional Mood. 



I should become, 
Sing. 1. tc^ witrbe t»crbcn 

2. bu wurbejl wcrbert 

3. er witrbe Werben, 



We should become. 
Plur. 1. wir wurben werben 

2. i^x witrbct werben 

3. f!e wiirbcn werben. 
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• Vn. Past FvJture. 

Imdicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

I shall have become. I shall have become. 

Sing. 1. \^ werie geworben fctti ic^ werbe geworbcn fetn 

2. bu tuirji geworben fetn t)U toertiejt gennorbcn fcin 

3. er tuirt) getuorbctt fciit, er tucrte gcworbcn fein, 

etc. * etc. 

VIII. Conditional Past. 
Sing. 1. i(| tBiirbe gcworben fein, I should have become. 

IX. Jmperative Mood. 
SiNGULAE. Plural. 

2. Werbe ! become, be ! 2. toerbet ! become, be ! 

3. er (ftc, cs) tDerbe! he (she, it) 3. tucrben <Sie ! become, be ! 

may become ! 

X. Participles. 
Present. Werbettb, becoming. Past. gcTOorben, become. 

The following is the inflection of all verbs compounded with 
fetn J. as, fprlngcn, to leap. 

IHDICATI.VE Mood. SubjunctWe Mood. 

Pres. \&i fpringe, bu flJringjl, etc. iS) f))ringe, bu fpringefl, etc. 
Past, i^ fprang ic^ f^Jriinge 

Perf. i(^ bin gefprungen tc| fei gefprttngcn 

Plup. tc^ war gefprungen {(| wore gefprungen 

Fut. i(^ werbe, bu wirfi fpringen x^ werbe, bu werbcfl fpringen 
P.Fut. i6) tuerbe gefprungen fein. ic§werbc,buwcrbefl gefprungen 

fein. 

CoHDiTioNAL Mood. Past Conditional Mood. 

ic^ witrbe fpringen. i&j wiirbe gefprungen fein, 

CLASSIFICATION OP VERBS OF THE ANCIENT FORM. 

§ 99. Of the German verbs over 4,600 are inflected after 
the modern form, and only about 500 after the ancient; the 
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former comprising, not only all derivative, but also some radic^ 
verbs, whilst the latter are aU radical verbs, or verbs com- 
pounded with them. Compound verbs generally follow the 
conjugation of the simple verbs from which they are formed. 

Verbs of the ancient form change their radical vowel by 
the Umlaut in the Imperfect Tense and Participle Past, and 
a few of them aiso in the second and third person singular of 
the Present, as well as in the singular of the Imperative. All 
these verbs may be divided into three classes, according to their 
original vowel and its change in the above forms ; and these 
three classes are again subdivided, according to the particular 
kind of this change. 

The first class agree in having a double Vmhmt, the radical 
vowel i or e, and in two cases (t, being twice modified, in the 
Past and Participle Past. 

The second class agree in having a simple Umlaut, the same 
in the Past and Participle Past. 

The third class agree in taking the Rilcldaut, having the 
same radical vowel in the Participle Past as in the Present. 

These verbs assume the Umlaut according to the following 
table : — 

Class I. 
Infikitivje. Impekfect. Past Past. 

Subdivision 1. i ft u 

2. t or e (ft) ft 

•Class n. 

Subdivision 1. i (le, it), e (o, 5, fttt), ft . 

2. el i (short) i (short) 

3. et ic(long) ie (long) 

Class in. 

nsion 1. ft (ftu, 0, u, ei) i or ie ft (au, o, u, ei) 

2. ft u ft 

3. i or e ft e 
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I. 



n. 



in. 









English Analogies. 






1. 


ffngett 


fang 


gcfungen 


to sing 


I sang 


sung. 


2. 


gcborctt 


geBar gcioren 


to bear 


I bare 


borne. 


1. 


^e'6en 


|o6 


ge'^o'ben 


to heave 


I hove 


hoven. 


2. 


reiteti 


ritt 


geritten 


to ride 


I rode, rid ridden. 


3. 


trci^en 


tries 


getrtefien 


to drive,. 


I drove 


driven. 


1 


fatten 


fiel 


gefaUen 


to fall 


I fell 


fallen. 


2. 


ttagen 


trug 


getragen 


to draw- 


I drew 


drawn. 


3. 


gefcert • 


ga6 


gegeten 


to give 


I gave 


given. 



Fbbst Class of Verbs of the Aiscies's Form. 

§ 100. First Subdivision. 
Eadical vowel i ; Imperfect fl ; Past Participle Us 



Infinilme. 

iinben, to bind 

ftnben, to find 

fi^Winben, to decrease 

Winben, to wind , 

bringen, to press, to urge 

gelingcn, to succeed 

flingen, to sound 

ringen, to wring, to struggle 

felting en, to sling, to swallow 

fi^roingen, to swing 

(Ingen, to sing 

fpringen, to spring, to leap 

3Wingen, to force 

f?nlcn, to sink 

jitnfcn, to stink 

trintcn, to drink 



fant) 

fc^wanti 

wanti 

brang 

getong 

fiflng 

rang 

fc^Iang 

f^wang 

fang 

fprang 

awang 

fant 

flant 

trant 



PoAi Pa/riiciple. 

geBunben 

gefunben 

gefc^wunien 

gewnnben 

gebrungen 

getungen 

geflungen 

gerungen 

gefc^tungen 

gefd^wungen 

gefungen 

gefprungen 

geswttttgert 

gefunten 

geftunten 

getrunf en. ' 



Note 1. ©ingen, to hire, has in the Imperfect bung oriingte, 
in the Participle Past gebungcn, ©c^inben, to skin, flay, has 
f(^unb, gefc^unben. 

12* 
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Note 2. Untringen, to surround, is inflected after tlie mod- 
em form. 

§ 101. Second Subdivision. 

Radical vowel i and e (short or long), o short (d) ; Past a short 

. or a long ; Past Participle o short or o long. 



Xr^niiive. 




Imperfect. 


Past Participle. 


IBcgittttCtt, to begin 




tegantt . 


Begonneit 


gewinnen, to win 




gewann 


getttonnett 


. rtnnen, to run, to flow 


rann 


geronnen 


ftnncn, to meditate 




fantt 


gefonnett 


f^inncrt, to spin 




fpanit 


gefponnett 


f(|tt)lmtneit, to swim 


L 


f(|wamm 


gefc^mommett. 


Injimtaie. Imperative. Imperf. 


Stibj. Imperf. Past Pari. 


Bergen/ to conceal 


tirg 


Barg 


targe 


gctorgcrt 


gctten, to be worth 


gilt 


gait 


golte* 


gegotten 


fi^elten, to scold, chide 


f<^tlt 


fi^alt 


fc^iilte 


gefd^ottert 


:^elfert, to help 


^ilf 


m 


Wet 


ge^olfctt 


fler'6en, to die 


flirB 


jlarS 


parte J 


gcflorten 


SerberSen, to spoil § 


»erbir'6 serbarB 


Derburte uerbortcn 


ttjerfceit, to sue for * 


taxxb 


war's 


Juitrte 


geiBorten 


ttcrfen, to throw 


JBirf 


ttarf 


toiirfe 


acworfctt 


Werbeit, to become 


btt totrjl tuarb || 


hjurbe 


geworbett 


fcerflen, to burst 


:6ir|l 


16ar|l 


Mrjle 


gctorjlcn 


Brcc^ett, to break 


16rtc^ 


5rac^ 


Brac^e 


gcBroc^en 


fcref(^ejt, to thrash 


Wfc^ 


brafd^ 


brofd^c 


gcbrofd^eit 


f)5rcd^Crt, to speak 


fprlc^ 


fprac^ 


fpra(^e 


gefproc^cjt 


jlcc^en, to sting 


m 


flai^ 


jlad)e 


gefloc^eit 


erf(^re(fett, be frightened! crfc^rict erfi^ral 


' erfc^rate 


: erfc^rocfett 


fletfert, to stick (intrans.) (lid 


jlal 


flofe 


gejloctcn 


treffcn, to hit, meet 


triff 


traf 


trafe 


getroffcn 



* or gSttc. t <»■ ()i1(f' • t <"" jWtbe. § or to be spoiled. || or imirte. 

IF Scfcjjcetten, to frighten, and fel)(en, to miss, err, are conjugated in the 
modern forfn. SBnl;el)(en, to conceal, has bnijttiUtt l)etl)Ol;(cn ; tac^en, to avenge, 
indite/ geroitieit. @te(£eit (transitive), to put, belongs to the modern conjugation. 
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Infinitim. Imperatioe. Imperf. Subj. Imperf. Past Part. 

Befc|Iett, command fcefte^t fccfal^I !6ef6()Ie Befo^^tett 

em)}fel^Ictt, to recommend empftefl empfal^I cmpfiil^te cm))foT;Icn 

jie^tcn, to steal (lie:^! fla:^t p6|te gejio^Ictt 

ge^aren, to bear (children) geWer gefiav getare getoren 

ne^^nten, to take nimm na|m na|itte gettommcn 

lommctt, to come fant !amc getomntcn.. 

Note 1. These two subdivisions of the first class exhibit 
the Umlaut most completely and systematically; i being the 
radical vowel for the Present, a for the Past, and u for the Par- 
ticiple ; — e being but a modification of i, as is shown by the 
Imperative Birg, "bxx&j, Befte^I, nimm, and the second and third 
persons of the Present singular itt Birgfi, er Birgt ; tiu Brtc^jl, er 
Brii^t 5 t)tt fccfte^Ijl, er tefte:^It ; bu nimmjl, er nimmt ; — and o 
being but a modification of u, as is proved by derivatives like 
SBurf, ©pruc^, and the Subjunctives Imperfect |itlfe, (lur5e. 
The i and e of the Present were originally everywhere short, 
even in empfe^tett, '6cfe|Ien, jle^Ien, neljmen, gctarett. The Past 
was short in the singular, long in the plural ; while, in modern 
German, singular and plural are alike, and are short before 
a twofold or doubled Auslaut, long before a simple Auslavi 
(including d^, as fcrac^, flctc^, fprac^, brafd^). Srfc^ral, traf, and 
lam assume, on account of the radical vowel becoming long, a 
simple Auslavi. 

Note 2. The verbs flerBett, tocrberBctt, werBen, have in the 
Subjunctive Imperfect more frequently the Undaut it ; as, j^iirBe, 
uerbitrBe, toiirfie ; |etfen and toerfm have \iX\i, warfe, about as 
often as ^iilfe, witrfc. The Umlaut of the Subjunctive is 5 
in 16efri;tett, em)5fe^Iert, jle^^Icn, etc., gelten, fc^etten, Begtnnen, 
gcrtnnen, rinnen ; but gewannc, fc^wamme, fanne, fpanne, are 
found. SScrbcrtt, spoiled, corrupted, occurs sometimes instead 
of uertorBcn. 

Note 3. The second and third person singular Present of 
!ommett is about as often iiu liimmfl, er fommt, as iu lommjl, er 
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lommt.* So, besides geticrjl and getiert, the form gcl6ar jl, ge* 
l&ort is in use. 

Note 4. SSe^ertcrgen, to harbor, and lnoiUhmmm, to wel- 
come, are inflected after the modem form. 

Note 5. The verbs of this class all have for final consonant 
a liquid (n, m, 1, r) ; as, 'fceglnnen, fi^tBtmmen, jle^Ien, getaren ; — 
or a liquid with a mute; as,iint)en, bringert, fintcn, geltcn, ^elfen, 
tergen, jterficu, Berfien; — or a semiliquid (f, fc^, c^, or d); — 
none a simple mute, as i, )>, b, t, g, !, f. The u of the first sub- 
division enters into the Participle Past always before a liquid 
followed by a mute ; the o of the second subdivision always 
before a simple liquid or senuliquid and before cE, The vowel 
is always long in the Imperfect before one of the rough or 
semiliquid sounds c^, d, fi^, ff. 

Note 6. In er gilt, cr fd^llt, cr Ux% the t of the termi- 
nati(^n is thrown oflF after the radical t. 



1 
1 


Second Class. 




§105 


!. Mrst Subdivision. 


i (ie, ")/ —0/ —0 ■' 


e (a, i), au), — o, - 


— ; a, — 0, — 0* 


Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Fast Participle. 


fc^teBctt, to shove, push, 


fc^oi ^ong o) 


gcfc^otcn (long o) 


flieten, to disperse. 


floB 


geflo6ett 


itegen, to bend. 


Sog 


gebogm 


fliegen, to fly. 


flofl 


gcflogen 


toiegen, to weigh. 


wog 


gewogen 


liigeit, to tell lies, 


log 


getogen 


fcctriigen, to deceive, 


Bctrog 


tetrogett 


piemen, to flee. 


flo^ 


gefIo:§ert 


3ie:§cn, to pull, tug, 


PSt 


geaogert 



* The verb tcmmsii is classified here because the. original radical vowel 
seems to have been i: timmeit, tamm, ^((pmmmj the forms tu timinft or ttmmff> 
a tumrat or timmt, being still in use as provincialisms. 

t In jiel;eit, }0g, geiogen, and in feitn, futt, gefvtten, a modification of the 
Anshtet is required by the modrfioatiou of the vowel ; 3 as Amlaut being a 
stronger aspirate than t), and the b in the Atislaut sounding always much like 
t, and after a short vowel like tt. 
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InfimHve. 


Imperfect. 




Past Pa/rticiple. 


frleren, to freeze, 


fror 




gefroren 


Bcrlieren, to lose, 


Dcrlor 




Uerlorctt 


erliitett, to elect, choose, 


crfor, 




erforcn 


fcietcn, to offer. 


]6ot 




geBotcrt 


jteben, to seethe, boil 


fott (short 


0)* 


gefotten (short o) 


fltepen, to flow, 


fIof,^Z. floffen 


gcfloffen 


genief en, to enjoy, 


genof , pi gcnojfeti 


t genopn 


gief en, to pour, to gush, 


gop,;9Z..Sofen 


gcgojfert 


fd^tepen, to shoot, 


fc^of,^?. fc^offen- 


gefd^offen 


f^Itef en, to shut. 


fc^Iof,^?. fc^rojfcn 


: gefd^Ioffen 


fprief en, to sprout, 


f))rof , pi. ft 


)ro(fert 


gcfproifen 


Serbrief en, to grieve, 


serirof , pi. 


'Offen 


Derbrojfen 


Irtec^en, to creep, crawl. 


Iroc§ 




gelroc^en 


riec^en, to reek, smell, 


roc^ 




geroc^en 


ttiefen, to drip, 


troff 




getroffen 


glimnten, to glimmer, 


gtomm 




geglommen 


lUmnten, to climb, 


flomitt 


• 


gettommen 


|e'6cn; to heave, lift. 


]§o6 (long c 


) 


ge^oBen (long o) 


wet en, to weave, 


iaoi 




getB0'6en 


Bewegen, to induce,t 


Ibewog 




:6et»ogen 


})flegen, to practise,! 


(Jftog 




gepftogen 


f(3^erett, to shear. 


fd^or 




gef(^oren 


ga^ren, to ferment. 


go^r 




gego:|ren 


fc^waren, to fester, 


fc^wor 




gefd^woven 


fd^tuoren, to swear, 


fc§»or 


% 


gefc^tBoren 


Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Poit Participle. Imperative. 


fe(i§ten, to fight. 


fo(^t (o short) gefod^ten ftd)t: 


fled^ten, to twine, plait. 


flod^t 


geflod^ten flic^t 


brefi^en, to thrash. 


brofd^ (irafdl) gebrofd^en brifd^ 


erlofi^cn. Ho be extin- 
Uerlofd^en, 1 guished. 


(ertofc^ 
\ tterlofc^ 


crtof(^en » erlifi^ 


uerlofc^en Berlifi^ 



* See note- 1 on page 140. 

t deiutgsn, to mo»e, has tetoegte, deieegt, and vflcgeit, to nurse and to use {to 
do), has vftegte, gevP'gt. 
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Jkflnitive. Jmpepfeet. 


Past Participle. 


Imperative. 


ntelfen, to milk, ntol! 


geittotten 


Jltitt 


fc^meljen, to melt, fi^molj 


gefc^motjen 


fi^inita 


quetlen, to spring forth, quoE , 


gequollen 


quitt 


fc|»ct(en, to swell, fd§i»off 


gefd^tuoHen 


fc^tBilt 


fd^atteit, to resound, - fc|oH 


gefclottett 




faufen, to drink (of beasts) foff 


gefoffen 





faugen, to suck, fog gefogen 

fc^nautien, to snort, fi^ttOS gefc^noBen 

f(|rau6ett, to screw, fc^roS gefc^roBen 

Note 1. The verbs tetletnmen, to straiten, and ra(^cn, to 
revenge, form thus only a Past Participle, 'bttlommen and 
gero(^cn, and this only in poetry. Of scrtuirren there exists 
a Past Participle Berworren, intricate, and another, ijerwirrt, 
confused; of Vtxfjtijltn, to conceal, 'otx^o'i^Un, but only in the 
form uniser^o'^Ien^ unreserved. QueMen, fq^meljen, fc^meflen, 
fteben, are inflected after the modem form, when used in a 
transitive meaning ; and the same holds good of the simple 
verb (of(^en, to extinguish, ©cwotcn, woven, is only poetical ; 
geweit takes its place in prose. 

Note 2. The second and third persons of the singular 
Present assume i in fei^tcn, fled^ten, t)ref(i)cn, lofc^en, tneltcn, 
fc^meljcn, quetten, fc^t»etten, and sometimes in gal;ren, fd^warcn, 
fc^eren, and ou in faufcrt ; as, t)U ftd^tfl (or fi(^ji), fli(^tfl (or 
flic^jt), t)rtf(^t, er erlifd^tj'i^mifjt, quttlt, [(^wiEt, ti gie:^rt, [d)»iert, 
tS fc^lert (in the saylf iuag fd^iert ii^ taS? what's that to 
you?), bu fauffl, er fauft. 

Note 3. The Subjunctive Imperfect is formed in the usual 
way ; as, fc^ofic, Biige, flo^e, floge, goffe, f^offc, roc^c, foffc, etc. 
^ube, f(^»iirc, are about as frequent as ^66e, fi^toore. , 

Note 4. In poetry occur some antiquated forms of verbs 
with the radical vowel it, assuming the Umlaut eu in the second 
and third persons singular of the Present ; as, bu ticutjl, er fccirt 
(from ticten) ; bu fteug^, er fleugt (from fTiegen) ; ti fleuf t (from 
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fltef en) ; "on jeud^jl, cr jeugt, Imperative jeuc^' (from jie^eii) ; er 
lre«d}t (from lried)en). 

Note 5. The pupil may remark that the long radical vowel 
of the Inflnitive becomes short before the rough sounds d^, S, f, 
fd), ^; as, flte^en, flof ; hiec^en, tvoi^; triefen, troff; faufen, 
foff; — short vowels remain short; as, fle(^ten, ftoi^t; — long 
vowels before a liquid, a semiliquid, or a simple mute, remain 
long ; as, Derlieren, ttevlor ; flicgen, flog ; 'fcieten, iot ; fc^iefccn, f(|o'&. 

§ 103. Second Subdivision. 
ei; i (short) ; t (short). 
Ir^niUve. Imperfect. 

(fi^) Beflcif en to apply one's self, Befli^, 



fccigen, to bite, li^ 

rei^en, to tear, rt^ 

fc^teif en, to slit, fc^Iip 

fd^meipen, to smite, fling, fc^mip 

fpleif en, to split, [(jltf 

erttet(^en, to turn pale, erfiUc^ 

glcic^en, to resemble, Q\i6) 

fc^feii^en, to sneak, , fc^Iid^ 

flreid^en, to strike, stroke, fhi^ 

wetd^en, to yield, tuic^ 

greifen, to seize, gripe, griff 

leifen, to chide, !iff 

tneifen, to pinch, Iniff 

fneipen, to pinch, to nip, fntp)) 

}5feifen, to whistle, to pipe, ^>ftff 

fi^Ieifen, to grind, . fd^Ilff 

ieitien, to suffer, litt 

fi^neibcn, to cut, f^nitt 

gleiten, to glide, slide, gittt 
reiten, to ride (on horseback), vitt 

[d^reiten, to stride, step, fd^ritt 

flreiten, to quarrel, flritt 



Past Participle, 

■fcefltffen 

gebijiett 

geriffen 

gcfd^Itjyen 

gefd^mijfen 

gefrliffen 

erBIic^en 

geglic^en 

gefd^Uc^en 

gcjhid^en 

gewid^en 

gcgrlffen 

gellffen 

ge!ntffcn 

gelnippen 

gepftffen 

gefd^tiffen 

gelitten 

gefd^nitten 

geglittcrt 

gcritten 

gefi^ritten 

gcjirittcn 
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§ 104. Third Subdivision. 
ei ; ie (i long) ; te. 

Infinitim. Imperfect, Past Participle. 

fi^rcictt, tp cry, fc^rte gcfd^rten 

fpcien, to spit, fjjle gefpien 

9etiei:^ett, to thrive, prosper, gebtel^ gebiel^en 

ret:^en, to lend, Ut^ gdk^tn 

itii)m, to accuse of, ^kj) gejic^eit 

Utiltn, to remain, lUib Qiblkitn 

xtihm, to rub, xieb gcrteBen 

f(|rei6cn, to write, fc^riefi gefc|rie6ert 

treiben, to drive, tviet getrte6e« 

mcifcen, to shun, mieti gemiebert 

^(S^iVotn, to part with, divide, fc^tct) gef^ieben 

f{|iijcigen, to be silent, f<|toteg, gef^wiegen 

fleigen, to ascend, jlieg gejitcgcn 

fc^ettten, to shine, to seem, f(!^tert gefc^icnen 

pxd^tn, to praise, ifxiti ge()riefen 

Weifen, to show, Wicg gettiefen 

Note 1. The verb btcl^cn, to bleach, and sometimes even 
cr6Iei(^etl, are inflected after the modem form ; likewise fd)Iet« 
fen, in other meanings than that of grinding, wcic^en, to soak, 
sertcibcn, to render disagreeable, 'bcmttleibett, to pity, bcgleiten, to 
accompany, (from gelettcn, lettcn, to lead, not from gteiten) ; 6c» 
reiten, to prepare, and its compounds, are modem verbs. 

Note 2. Where the vowel is short in the Past and the 
Past Participle, the Auslaut is doubled, except where it' is 
an ^ or c§. In letben and [(^netben the b becomes tt as an 
Auslaut. The Subjunctive Imperfect is formed by simply 
adding e to the Indicative Imperfect; as, i(^ 6eflijfe mid), tc^ 
glic^e, griffc, littc, fc^rtee (this form is correct, the first e being 
mute, and i-e not being adverse to euphony), [pice, gebic|e, Mieie, 
fi^ttJtege, fc^iene, }>riefe. 
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Thikd Class. 
§ 105. First Subdivision. 



Imperfect 

Ixitt 
rtet| 
fc^Iicf 
ftel 



te, t ; a. 



Injimlive. 

Btafcn, to blow, 

Braten, to roast, 

ratt)en, to advise, 

fc[)Iafen, to sleep, 

fatten, to fall, 

:§alten, to hold, keep, :^ielt 

fangen, to catch, ftng-(fieng) 

^angen, to hang, 

lajfen, to let, leave, licp 

l^auen, to hew, cut, ^teB 

laufen, to run, Itef 



Past Pari. Pres. Sing. 2d ^ Sdpers. 

geblflfett bu itafejl, cr Blafl 

gcbraten bu Ixat^ er Brat 

geratl)ert bu ratt))!, ev xaf^ 

gefd)tafen bu fi^Ioffl, er fc^taft 

gefatten bu fadft, er fcittt 

get)alten bu |aUjt, er tjatt 

gefangeit bu fangfl, er fangt 

r;ing (I;ieng) ge:^angen bu pngfl:, er t)angt 



l^ei^en, to be called, I)iep 
jio^cn, to push, flieg 

rufeit, to caU, rief ' 



gelfljfen 
ge^auen 
gelaufen 

getjeifen 
gejlo^en 
gerufen. 



bu laffejl, er la^t 
bu I^auft, er f^aut 
bu lauffl, er lauft 

bu '^ci^ejl, er ^et^t 
bu flo^efl, er p6^t 



Note 1. S3rat, ratt), ^att are, on account of euphony, con- 
tracted from IraVt, riit^'t, pit't, the forms Bratet, rat^et 
being also in use. In Blafejl, lajfejl, the e is inserted for the 
sake of euphony; for the same reason both bu ^ci§t, bu |eifcjl, 
and bu (lopt, bu flogefl, occur ; also bu liiljl instead of bu |a(tjt 
(Ijaljl is pronounced, ^altji written). 

2. The Subjunctive Imperfect is formed by adding e ; as, 
16Iiefe, fcricte, etc. 

3. The verbs fatten, to fold, fpotten, to split, faljen, to salt, 
and fc^roten, to shred, were probably originally inflected after 
the above conjugation, while they have now the modern form ; 
but there occurs a Past Participle gefalten, gefpatten, gcfaljen, 
gef(^roten, in an adjective sense. 

4. {5teng and tjieng are now antiquated, ftng and |ing being 
pronounced short. 

13 
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§ 106. Second Subdivision. 
a ; u (long) ; a, 

Infinilive. Imptrftcl. Past Part. Pres. Sing. 2d # Sdpers. 

Bacfen, to bake, but gebaden t)u bactji, er Vddt 

fa|ren, to'go,* futji: gcfalren bu fa^rfi, er fat;rt 

graben, to dig, grut gegrabeit bu grdbjl, er grabt 

laben, to load, charge, lub gelaben bu labfl, er labt 

fragen, to a.k, frug (fragte) gefragt { ^ [jj^^ ^ ^Sj 

tragen, to carry, trug getrogen bu tragfl, er trogt 

fc^Iageit, to beat, f^Iug gefi^Iagen bu fc^fagfl, er fc^Iagt 

fc^ajfen, to shape, f^uf gcfc^affen bu fi^flffjl, er fd^afft 

tuflc^fcn, to grow, i»uc^S gcwad^fen bu wad^jl, er njac^jl: 

wafc^en, to wash, jBuf^ getoafc^en bu tpafc^jl, er toafc^t 

jlei)en, to stand, jlanb ((lunb) ge^anben 

jnat;Ien, to grind, gematjlen. 

Note 1. The second and third persons of the Singular of 
the Present are long when the first person and the Infinitive 
are long ; as, bu grabjl, er grabt ; bu tragjl, er triigt ; f^tagji, 
fi^Iagt; labjt, labt; fragfl, frcigt; fragjl, fragt. 

2. In liibt the b only is heard, the t being added to show 
the derivation. Sabcjl and labct occur. J)u Wof^jl is written, 
jpafi^t is pronounced. 

3. %xvi^ and fragte are both in use, the former especially in 
poetry. S3ut is written with one ! on account of the long vowel. 
S3o(Ite occurs also.t 

4. ©c^affcn is inflected after the modem form when it means 
to work, to provide for. 

5. ©tetjen is classified here because of its antiquated form, 
flonbctt ; flunb is poetical. The verb iitat)Ien, to grind, is 
regularly formed after the modern conjugation, with the above 
exception. 

* I. e. in a wagon or any other conveyance. 

t SSilt is transitive and intransitive, baifte transitive only ; not bdsISSvot i>aifte/ 
but 6lit; and fie Out or Hitt ban SSrot. 
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6. ^eirat:^ctt, to marry, fierat^fc^Iagen, to deliberate, tierantaf= 
[en, to occasion, Beauftrogen, to commission, and tv)iUfaf)vcn, to 
comply with, being derivatives of ^iixatf^, IRat^f(^Icig, Slntaf, 
Sluftrag, and an antiquated substantive SCittfa^r, are conjugated 
after tke modern form. 



§ 107. 


Third Subdivision. 




e, ie 


,i; a (long) ; 


e. 




iTifiniiive. 


Imperaime. 


Imperfect. 


Past Part. 


effeit, to eat, 


if 


af 


gcgeJTen 


freffcrt, to eat (of beasts). 


frif 


fraf 


gefreffett 


mejfen, to measure. 


nti^ 


mag 


gcnteffen 


sergcjfen, to forget. 


uergig 


Dergog 


Dcrgejfcrt 


gencfctt, to recover, 




gcnas 


gcncfen 


lefen, to read. 


lieg 


kg 


getefen 


fet)cn, to see. 


m 


fa| , 


gefel^m 


gefc^c|crt, to happen. 




gefc^a^ 


gef(i)e:§ett 


get en, to give. 


gic'6 (giS) 


ga6 


gegefictt 


treten, to tread. 


tfitt 


trat 


getrcten 


ft^en, to sit, 




m 


gefcffett 


■fcitten, to beg, bid, 




Ut 


gebetett 


licgen, to lie. 




lag 


gelegen 


fein (toefcn), to be, 




iuar 


gewefett. 



Note 1. The second and third persons of the Present 
Sing, have i when the Imperative has it; as, bu ijfejl (igt), 
cr igt; t)u frilJejt, er frigt; i)U ntijfeji, cr ittipt; iu »crgiffe(i 
(scrgift), cr »crgigt; bu tiefefi (tiefi), cr Iie(l; t)u ftc|jl, cr fte^t; 
tiu giebjt, cr giefet; bu ttitt^, cr trttt (one t omitted), ©encfen 
has bu gencfcjl, er gcneft, and no Imperative ; gcfc^e^en has ti 
gefcfeielt. Sjfcn, frefen, mcjfen, ttergefen, gcBen, and treten have 
a short, t in the Imperative and Present. 

2. -©i^CTt changes the final consonant in fag (because a simple 
5 (faj) cannot form the Auslaut after a simple vowel), gefcffett ; 
Ibat is written with but one t, as is geictcn, on account of the 
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long vowel ; in lag and getegcit the vowel is of course long. 
All three form the Imperative and the second and third persons 
Present Singular after the modern form ; as, ft^e, t)U (t^efl, cr 
fi^t ; Bitte, bu tittcft, cr Bittet ; liege, iiu liegjl, er liegt. SBefen, 
the old form of [tin, had originally in the Imperfect wai, as in 
English. In gegejfen a g is inserted for the sake of euphony. 



J 108. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Besides the irregular verbs fetit, f^abtn, and tucrben, only the 
following few are really irregular, the irregularity consisting in 
the - second class in a combination of the ancient and modem 
form. The radical vowel takes the Umlaut, while the termina- 
tion of the modern form is, nevertheless, added. Besides, in 
Bringcn, to bring, and benfen, to think, the final consonants ng 
and nt are changed into (^. (The same class of verbs is more 
numerous in English ; as, to seek, sought ; to work, wrought ; to 
fight, fought, etc.) 

I. 



Infinitive. 


Imperfect. 


Si^tmctive Imperf. 


Past Part 


gc'^en, to go, 


&m 


ginge 


gegangen 


flet;cn, to stand, 


flanb 


jlanbe 


gejtanbcrt 


tl^un, to do, 


t^ot 

n. 

I^rannte 


t^te 


get^an. 


Ixtnntn, to bum, 


fcrennte 


geBrannt 


fenncn, to know, 


lanntc 


Icnnte 


gefannt 


nennen, to name, 


nanntc 


nennte. 


gcnannt 


rennen, to run, 


rattttte 


rennte 


gerannt 


trtngen, to bring. 


Ixa^tt 


Ivad^tt 


getrac^t 


benfcn, to think. 


bac^te 


ba(|te 


gebac^t 


fcnben, to send. 


fanbte 


fenbete 


gefanbt 


wenben, to turn, 


tuanbte 


inenbete 


gewanbt. 



Note. — ©enben and luenbett are also inflected regularly 
after the modem form. The following verbs form the Singular 
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Present by a change of vowel, and without any termination in 
the first and third persons (like the Imperfect Tense of the 
ancient form) ; otherwise they follow the modem form. 



Infmitive. Present Tense Indicative. S 

biirfett ii^ barf, i)u txJrfji, er barf, tolr iitrfctt i^ iiirfe 

!onnen i(| Unn, ia fannji, er lann, wir !6nnen t(| fonne 

jnogen ic^ ntag, in ntagjl, er mag, »tr mogen i^ moge 

miiiJen i^ tnuf, bu tnuf t, er mufi, tuir ntiiffen ic^ ntiijfe 

foHen i^ foU, bu foEfi;, er foff, toir fotten i^ fotte 

wottert ic^ Witt, bu totttjl, er tuitt, ittir iuotten ic^ wotte 

ttijfen id^ wei^, bu tueipt, er iveif, ttir luijfett id^ wijfe 



J Imperfect. Past PaHiciple. 

ic^ burfte, etc. id^ bitrfte, etc. geburft or bitrfen 

i^ fonnte i(^ fonnte gcfonnt or lonnett 

i^ tnoc^te ic^ tniid^te gctnoc^t or ntogert 

i(| tnuf te i^ ntiipte gemuf t or mitjfen 

i^ follte tc^ fottte (fiittte antiquated) gefottt or fotten 

i(^ jBottte ic6sBDttte(wotttcantiquated)ge»ottt or wUtn 

iSj nsupte ic^ tBitptc gctpuf t. 

Note. — The difference between Wtflfcn and tennctt, which 
both mean to know, is the same as in French between savoir 
and connaitre, the former signifying the knowing of abstract 
truths and facts, and the latter the knowing of persons and con- 
crete objects in general. 

§ 109. ©iirfen, fonnen, ntiigcn, ntujfen, fotten, and wotten are 
auxiliary verbs of mood, and have a complete conjugation 
through all tenses, persons, and moods, except the Imperative, 
which is formed only in gotten ; as, Witt, ttJottt, wotten. The 
corresponding English verbs, dare, ■can, may, must, shall, wiU, 
being defective in conjugation, and having no Participle Past 
and Infinitive, the English cannot translate the German Parti- 
ciple Past and Infinitive, nor the tenses and moods formed by 
their aid, except by circumlocution ; as, 
13* 
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Infinitive. ParHcipk Past. 

biirfen, to be allowed. flcburft, been allowed.' 

jnogen, to like. gcmod^t, liked, 

mitflfen, to be compelled, obliged. getnu^t, compelled, obliged. 
!6nnen, to be able. gcfonnt, been able. 

foUen, to be bid to, to have the duty. gefoUt, been bid to. 
Joottcn, to be willing. getDoUt, been willing. 

Future. 

i(^ ttcrbe biirfcrt, I shall be allowed. 

id) tucrbc miigcn, I shall like to. 

ic^ werbe mujfen, I shall be compelled, obliged. 

ic^ iucrbe fonncn, I shall be able to. 

ic^ werbe foUen, it will be my duty. 

id) Werbe tooUen, I shall be willing. 

Perfect. 

ic^ ^dbi gcburft, I have been allowed. 

ic^ ^aBe gcmod^t, I have liked to. 

{^ %abt gcmu^t, I have been obliged. 

ic^ 1)abt gcfonnt, I have been able. 

i^ ^abt gefoUt, it has been my duty, I was bid to. 

ic^ f^abt gewottt, I have been willing. 

'when an Infinitive is dependent on one of the Perfects or 
Past Participles of these auxiliary verbs, the Infinitive bitrfcn, 
tniigen, etc. is employed instead of the Past Participle ; as, 
tc^ laie, f atte, ptte effcn bitrfen, I have been (I was) allowed 

to eat, etc. 
id) t)ait, f)attt, i^'attt gc^en mitjfen, I have beflh (I was) forced 

to go, etc 
ic^ ^abt, ^attt, ptte Joetncn ntSgen, I felt disposed to weep, etc. 
t(^ ^a6e, ^attc, l^atte rcben !onnen, I have been able to speak, etc 
td^ ^a6e, |atte, l^attc frogcn fottcn, it was my duty to ask, etc. 
ic^ '^abe, l^otte, ptte ^iiren wotten, I was willing to hear, etc 

The same use obtains with the verbs faffen, fc^cn, l^oren, and 
l^elfcn, and sometimes, though rather incorrectly, (ernen and 
le^ren, when connected with an Infinitive ; as. 
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ic^ l^atc, |attc, ^atte bii^ wctnen lajfen (instead of getaffen),! let 

you weep. 
i(^ l^olJe, I)attc, ^tte ttjn gel^en fefert (instead of gefel^en), I saw 

him going, 
i^ I;a6c, ^atte, I}atte (te lac^cn ^iireit (instead of geprt), I heard 

them laugh. 
t(^ f^aie, 'i)atti, |attc i^nt arteiten ^clfen (instead of gcl^ctfen), 

I helped him at work. 

§ 110. USE OP THE AUXILIARY VERBS ^ObtXl AND fettt. 

A number of verbs are formed with fetn, whose representa- 
tives in English are inflected by means of to have, viz. : — 

1. ©ettt, to be, and nterbcn, to grow, become ; as. 

Perfect. 

ic^ 16irt gewefen, I have been, id^ bin gctuorben, I have become. 

Plvpeifect. 

ic^ war gcwcfen, I had been, i^ war geiBorben, I had become. 

Past Future. 

i^ wcrbe gcwtfcn fcln. i^ werbe geworljen fetn. 

Past Omdiiional. 

\^ wiirbe gcwefen fetn. ic^ wiirtic geworben fein. 

2. All those intransitive and neuter verbs, expressing tran- 
sition of their subject from one condition into another ; as, ge= 
nefen, erwac^en, entflct)cn, etc. ; — or locomotion of their subject 
from one place to another ; as, ge|crt, rcitert, fa^ren, etc. 

3. The following neuter verbs : tteiljen, to remain, Begegnen, 
to meet (with), folgen, to follow, weidjen, to yield, and those 
compounded with them, except Derfolgen, to persecute. 

4. The following impersonal verbs : gefd)e^en, to happen \ 
gelittgen, gtiicten, gcrattjen, to succeed ; ntipUngett, mipglucEen, 
ntifratt)cn, to fail. 

©cr ^ontg ijt geflorten, the king is dead. 

Wit ©inge finb entjlanbcn, all things have come into existence. 

£)cr SBintcr war »ergangen, the winter had passed away. 
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T)k iBIume ifl ttcrwctlt, the flower has faded. 

3(^ "bin jeln ^oU gewac^fen, I have grown ten inches. 

T)ai Seber ifi eingefc^ntnusft, the leather has shrunk. 

®aS SCaffer ijl gcfroren, the water has frozen. 

T)ai gcucr ijl auggegangen, the fire has gone out 

S)er Prattle iji genefen, the patient has recovered. 

Sag ©c^iff ijl gef(^eitert, the ship has foundered. 

©iefeg SBort ifl »eraltet, this word has become antiquated. 

T)ai gieber ijl serfc^wunben, the fever has disappeared. 

(£r ifl getommen, he has come ; ®r i(i angetommen, he has 

arrived ; and all compounded with lommeit. 
Sr iji gefaHen, he has fallen. 
63 ijl ntiv entfatteit, I have dropped it, atid It has escaped my 

recollection. 
Sr ijl getaufen, he has run. 
(£r ijl gcfprungcrt, he has jumped. 
Sr ijl gejloljen, he has fled. 

§ 111. All other verbs are inflected with Tjaljcn, viz. : — 

1. All transitive verbs ; as, j'ct)cn, get)ett, fc^tagen, tringen, etc. 

2. All reflexive verbs ; as, ji(^ freuen, |i^ firgern, Jid^ betrii* 
)6en, ji(^ antcrn, etc. 

3. All neuter verbs, except the above-named ; as, jle'^cn, 
fi^cn, liegen, jledett, etc. 

4. All impersonal verbs, with the above exceptions ; as, ti 
f^a.t geregnet, it has rained ; ti ^ai gefc^neit, it has snowed. 

5. All auxiliary verbs, except fein and wevben ; as, miigen, 
bitrfen, etc. 

6. All intransitive verbs, -y^ith the exceptions mentioned in 
§ 110; as, gepren, fd)atien, etc. 

§ 112. The use of the auxiliary verbs fein and '^otcn being 
determined by the signification of the verb, it often happens 
that the same verb, according to its different significations, is 
inflected with- both ^aten and fein, or that compound verbs 
assume a different auxiliary from their simple verb, as will 
be seen by the following examples. 
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3(^ '^aU ben <Biod geBroc^en, Dcr Sflunt tfl Qtivodjtn, 
I have broken the stick. The tree is broken. 

3)er ^Irjt ^at im ^ranlett ge^eilt, Die aBuitbc ijl fletjeift. 
The physician has cured the The wound is healed. 

patient. 
Sr t}at We Dame aui?gefa:^rett, ®ie '^amt i^ au^gefa'^ren, 
He has given a ride to the lady. The lady has taken a ride 

(drive) in a canuage. 
3c^ f^abt bflS 5^ferb gerttten, 3^ bin lange gerttten, 
I have ridden this horse. I have taken a long ride. 

SBir ffaUn ber ©efa^r fcegcgnet, 2Btr finb ®uc^ Bcgegnct, 
We have prevented the danger. We have met (with) you. 
Slffe fflScU ^at i|rt geflo^en, Sr iji sot 2lng|l gefIo:^e«, 

Everybody has shunned him. He has fled for fright, 
©u |ajl leute nic^t gefc^tafett, S)u Wjl itoc^ nic^t eingefc^Iaferi ? 
Thou hast not slept to-day. Thou hast not yet fallen asleep ? 

3c^ I)a6e ge|ungert, 3(^ tin »eri)ungcrt, 

I have been hungry. I am starved. 

3(| ^a'6e gewad^t, 3i^ tin crwai^t, 

I ha-\re been waking. I awoke, I am awake. 

5Dag gcuet ^at gefcrannt,. ©as ^olj ijt ttcrbrannt, 

The fire has been burning. The wood is burned up. 

§ 113. Some intransitive verbs, expre^ing locomotion, assume 
l^aten, when no object of the motion is added ; otherwise fein 5 as, 
dx 1^at geeilt, Sr tfl nai^ |iaufe gceilt, 

He has been in a hurry. He has hastened home. 

3c^ ^dbi »iet gcreiji, @r iji na(^ fRom gerci^, 

I have travelled much. He has gone to Rome. 

In the same way the verbs f))ringctt, reitcn, fat)ren, fi^wtntmcn, 
fegcin, tpanteit, to totter, jiotpern, to stumble, rutfjf^en, to glide, 
and some others, are used with both |a'6ett and [eirt. The lan- 
guage, however, is not consistent enough to carry out this dif- 
ference in all cases. Thus, in Upper Germany jle|)en, ft^en, 
liegen, and some similar verbs, are inflected with [ein, and poets 
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imitate this in a few cases ; as, 3c^ tin »or l^o'^en Biirjlen nie 
geflantcit {ScMtter), I have never stood before great princes; — 
while gclingen, gerat^en, ge'^en assume sometimes |al&en; as,3Bie 
^ot ti iix gcgottgen? How have you been? 

§ 114. KEFLEXIVE VERBS. 

Paradigm of a Replexivb Verb. 

Present Tense. 



IiiDiCATiVE Mood. 
I am glad. 
Sing. 1. ic^ freue ntic^ 

2. i)u frcufl btc^ 

3. cr (fte, e«) freut pc^, 
Plur. 1. »trfreuen(freu'n)un3 

2. if^x freut eu(^ 

3. |le frcuen (freu'n) |l(|. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Indicative and Subjunctive, 



Subjunctive Mood. 

I am glad. 
ii^ freue m\6^ 
bu freuefi bi(| 
er freue |tc^, 
wtr frcuen unS 
t^^r freuet euc^ 
(te frcuen ft^. 



Sing. 1. M) frcute mic^ 

2. i)u freutejl bid^ 

3. cr freute fii^, 

Perfect Tense. 
x6) %iAt mic^ gefreut, 

Fviure Tense. 
i(S werbe xa\&j frcuen. 
Oomp. Future. 
i^ werbc tnic^ gefreut %cAtxi. 



Sing. 2. freue t)ic^, 



Pr«s. (t(^ frcucttb. 



Plur. 1. wit freuten unS . 

2. i'^r freutet cu(^ 

3. jte freuten f!^. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
i(^ |attc ntic^ gefreut. 

Conditional. 
■\6^ ttiirbe mii^ frcuen. 

Gomp. GonditionaL 
ic^ Wiirbe mic^ gefreut ^fl^fecn. 

Plur. 1. frcuen wir un3 

2. freut cuc^ 

3. frcuen ©te fic^. 
Participle. 

Past. 
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§ 115. COMPLETE CONJUGATION 01" COMPOUND VERBS. 

With Separable Pkeposiiioks, ^^^^ Ihsepabable Prefixes; 
Adverbs, etc. 

Present. 

Indicative. 1(1) g?l)« ailit, I go out, § 89 D. i^ Sctgefje, I perish, §§ 64. 3, 65, etc. 
Subjunctive, icjp gcl)e aii<l, I go out. id; liergtlje, 1 perish. 

Ind. and Subj. \i) jleSe Ktif, I put up. id; itftVii, 1 order. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Indicative. id; ging CMi, I went out. xij Oecging, I perished. 

Suijunciive. icj) giiigc aii^, I went out. t(t) toetgiiigi, I perished. 

7W. and Svij. ii) ifeUt( aiif, I put up. tcl) fcefleKtc, I ordered. 

Perfect Tense. 

Ind. and Suij. i^ bill aiiSgcgaitgeii/ I have id) bin (fei) ocrgangeit, I have 
gone out. perished. 

id) Ijabe mifgcfletlt, I have itl) (jabe btfteVt, I have ordered, 
put up. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Ind. and Subj. ic^ tear aii^gcgmigeit, I had ic^ Wax (ivave) tjcrgaitgeit, I had 

gone out. perished, 

itl) Ijatte (HifgeffeUt, I had ie!) Ijatts (Ijatrt) beflcKt, I had or- 

put up. dered. 

Future Tense. 
Ind. and SiHg. it!) tocrftc au*3t()Cii, I shall go id) locrbe Ijevgffjeii, I shall perish, 
out. 
M) totxH diiffictttii, I shall icl) IBcrbc bcffcHtit, I shall order, 
put up. 

Past Future Tense. 

Ind. and Subj. id) Werbe aii^gcgaiigcii fcin, I i^ Wctbe Setgaitgsit fciii, I shall 
shall have gone out. have perished. 

it^ loetbe aufgcffedt baben, I id) iBCtbc beflettt l)«b«i, I shall 
shall have put up. have ordered. 

OynditUmal. 
li) iButbe «it#gel)eii, I should go out. it^ lourbe uergcljen, I should perish. 

i(t) lofitbe (iuf|lell«ii, I should put up. id) iButbe beflctlcn, I should order. 

Past Conditicnial. 
i(^ ftfitbc (iiisgfgangcit fcin, I should have it^ ivutii Dergditgen fein, I should 

gone out. have perished. 

id) iBuvbe aiifgefleHl I)«bcii, I should have ic^ iBilrbe bcflellt babeit, I should 

put up. have ordered. 
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With Sepakaele Prepositions, etc. With Insepakable Pkefixesl 
Imperatives. 

getje au*, geljt avi, gcljn ®ie Mi, go out ! tiecgetje, Dsrgcljt, bergcljeit ©ie, perish'. 
flcHe «iif, fleOt atif, fiUen Bit «uf, put up ! befeUt, Kff etlt, beffeaeit ®ie, order ! 

Injlmtives. 
Pres. au^geljtii, atWjitgeljeii, go out, to go Dtrgrijcit, jtt sergcljeii, perish, to 

out. perish. 

Past, aii^gcgaiigcn fciii, ju fciii, (to) have »ergaiigeii ftiii, jti feiit, (to) have 

gone out. perished. 

Pres. mifjlenm, aufjiiflcHcil, put up, to fcefleneii, jit it^iittt, order, to 

put up. order. 

Past, aiifgeflefft Ijaten, ju Ijafctii, (to) have be|Je((t Ijabeit, ju (jadcii, (to) have 

put up. ordered. 

Participles. 

Pres. A\{i$il)ttti, going out. f>n$ei)tni, perishing. 

Past, aueigegangeit, gone out. tsecgaiigcii, perished. 

Pres. auffieWent, putting up. bcfletlciit, ordering. 

Past. (Tufgefisttc put up, arranged. (jefleUt, ordered, made to order. 

Passive Voice. 

Present Tense. 
Ind. andSubj. ill) (^>^t^e aiifgc({et(t, I am put up. id) tocrte tcflellt, I am ordered. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Indicative, it^ ^Blll•^t aufgeflettt, I was it!) itjOTbe beflettt, I was ordered. 

put up. 
Stibjmictive. it^ rturbe aufgcfledt, I was i(|) iourbe btilttit, I was ordered. 

put up. 

Perfect Tense. 

Indicative, ill) bill mifgsflettt SDCrttii, I id) (liii bcffcttt t^)Ot^Clt, I have been 

liave been put up. ordered. 

Subjimclive. itji fei aiifgeflctit iuovtieii, I tc!) fei bt(lsttt toovten, I have been 

have been put up. ordered. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Indicative, icj iBcir niifgclTctft ll)or^el1, I it!) loar (icffcitt ll)Ov^clt, I had been 

had been^put.up. ordered. 

Subjunctive, id) iuarc mifgejletlt Wctbeii, 1 ic|) loiue bcflellt Itjerbcit, I had been 

had been put up. ordered. 

Future Tense. 

Ind. and SubJ. id) itictbe aiifgcjf cttt iBCCbf ii, I id) i»er6c bcjTettt.JBMbeii, I sliall ba 
shall be put up. ordered. 
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With Separable Peepositions, etc. With Insepakable Pkefixes. 
Past Future Ind. and Suhj. 

id) iDtrte aufgcflettt loorben fetii, I shall id) »Bet6e btfteltt itjorteii fetn, I shall 
have been put up. have been ordered. 

First avd Second Conditionals 

ill) iBurte aiifgfflcttt i»tvt>cit, I should ici) loiirCc fceffellt Wntxu, I should be 

be put up. ordered, 

id) »t)5rli£ aiifgeflefft H)(lt^clt feiii, I iclp iDuvtis tjcjietlt »t>or6fii fsiu, I should 

should have been put up. have been ordered. 

Infinitives. 

Pres. aiifgtflctit t^)et^clI, ju locttcii, to btftit wttitn, ju Wcrtcit, to be or- 

be put up. dered. 

Past. (iiif3t(Ictlt iBOvSeii fein, movbeit Jit beficllt wovSeii fein, )it feiii, to have 

feiii, to have been put up. been ordered. 

Note 1. Thus are inflected all compound verbs of both classes. Those com- 
pounded with tiurt^, fiber, urn, iiiitst, ^§ 75-78, are, of course, capable of being 
inflected in both ways, according to their meaning; while i^)tc'^erl)o(elt, to fetch 
back, is inflected like aiif|?tttcn, and ttjictEvljo'leil, to repeat, like beffeHcii. 

Note 2. All verbs compounded with nouns and adverbs, like gutfjeif eit, tttej« 
ffidten, cmpcrtomineii, and the numerous class compounded with Ijer, Ijiii, and 
their compounds, and with compound prepositions and adverbs, like l)n<\b, I)iii« 
auf, boran, Ijctwavt^, etc., are also inflected according to au^geljen and auffieden. 

The following only are exceptions, and form their Past Participle and their 
Present Tense as follows: — 

Infinitive. Past Participle. Present Tense. . 

(jii) atgwSljneit, to suspect, ge(it3it>8()iit, * id) (irgtt)81)iic. t 

( jii) btaiibfc^a^cn, to sack, , gcbrai)t>fc()a5t, i ii) braiitf(()afte. i 

(jit) fr5I)(f5cecn, to breakfast, gefrul)({Sift,<r id) fvuljffuife. ** 

(jtt) ftet)lottttt, to exult, triumph, gefcoljlocEt, tt ict) froljlocti. H 

(jit) [jefmetfetn, to criticise superciliously, ge()ofmei(lert, itj) Ijofmciflect. 

(jtt) IjaiiMjabcit, to handle, manage, gel)ttiib()al)t, 58 i4) IjaiiMjabe. 

(jtt) laiigiueilcii, to annoy, gelattgweilt, it^ (aiiglueile. 

(ju) Ucbtofen, to caress, ge(tEbto|?, ii) (itbtcfe. 

(jtt) (tcbaiigetn, to ogle, to look love, gcltcbSitgcIt, ic^ licbaiigte. 

(jii) (iifiwaiiticlit, to take a pleasure walk, ge(ti|iiDttii5e(t, id) (ii(?l»aiit(e. 

(jii) iiot()ji'd)tt3cn, to ravish, violate, geiictlijScttigt, ii;^ iiot()iSd)ltgc. 

(jit) t:atl)fd)lageti, to counsel, gevart)fd)(a3t, it^ rat()fd)(age. ' 



* not atggciD6()iif. 
§ not it!) Wafte SSvatiS. 
tt or ft(il)(ocet. 
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t not id) i»5()ne arg. 
IT not fvubgcffiVet. 
tt not icl) Me ffol). 



i not brall^gefl$a?f. 
** not i(!) flfirfc fviif). 
^ not l)«ii6gE()rtlif. 
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Injiniiim. Past Participle. Present Tense. 

(jit) ret^tftrtigcn, to justify, gctujjtffettigt, id) rtt^tf^tige. 

(ju) muttjma^e, to suspect, gemutl;maft/ idp miitl)tna^t. 

(ill) iceljttagcn, to lament, geii>cl)t(it3t, i<tl tveljtfage. 

(jii) JDCttcifctu, to vie, gewetteifert,' id) iBcttpifcre. 

(Jii) ft)it[f»l)tJil, to comply with, gtloiKfaljtt, ii^ lt>i(Ifa()te. 

(jii) loeiffageii, to prophesy, grtociffagt, ic^ tociffage. 

Likewise the impersonal verbs e* g{attei(l, there is a hard frost, and ti 
H)ett«leii(t)tct, there is heat-lightning; and a few more of a comical significa- 
tion, that occur very seldom, like licbeiJteiictn, fdjlucifweticlii, fpeid)enec£ern. 

Note 3. There are a number of doubly compounded verbs that are inflected 
like Oni>i>ct«inmen or l)tnauf|TeIfcii, and bergeljen or befTeKen, at the same time, 
because they are compounded of a prefix and a compound separable adverb 
or noun. The following are examples : — 

Jnjinidve. Past Participle. Present Tense. 

anexUnnm, aimtexttttntn, anntmnt, id) erteniiean. 

aiiDerttaiieii, anjiibettrauen, anbtxtvaat, i^ tiectrane <t ii. 

ttuferjieljcn, atifjucrjtctcn, tttifetjogcn, icj) crjifteauf. 

i>i>tl>ei)nUen, iexiubtiMteti, i)0tl>el)a(ten, ici)i)el)alteiioc. 

In the same way are inflected annttnmn, to acknowledge; auDertcaiieii/ to 
intrust; aufbel)«(tcn, anbcljalteii, to keep on ; tiiibecltibeii, to emlrody ; <il)6fr(«ii> 
geii, to exact; aii^ixctnuftn/ to sell out; an^bettiigcn, to stipulate; um(>el)alteii/ 
to keep round one's self; ubctbel)(i(tfn, to keep over one's self; jiiruitbelialttn, to 
keep back ; ;iiTuctiieial)Un, to pay back ; iurucCfecclangen ; MtmyfeljUn, to recom- 
mend; anbefeljlen, to command, intrust; antietaumeii, to fix a term; avfbt' 
tBaljrtn, to preserve; (iei6e()ttttm, to retain ; bcigcfelleii, to associate; cinbetttftten, 
to report; etngefteOen, to concede; etngeit>SI)iteii. to accustom one's self to a 
places foctbcltiegen ; Ijcvaufibctommen, to receive change; iiiitcbcl)a(ten, to keep 
back; ftd) mitbeineibeit, to compete; mttentflel)ett, miterlangcn ; mitgeiiie^en, fii^ 
mitl)crfd)lD6ren, to conspire ; nuc^bcfjcaen, ii«cl)geiitepcii, iiadjuctliingcii, ntnljbf 
tctitm; itmgefiattett/ to transform; ijprbecciten, to prepare; Ijorbctcitten, to por- 
tend; t>(i:ljetbe(?tmineil, to predestine; tiorempfiiiben, to anticipate, have a pre- 
sentiment; sotciitlialten, to refuse, keep from; i)prbel)alteii/ to reserve; sctljct" 
ticvtuii»cii, to foretell ; fitl) intgbegf belt, to withdraw ; jiibctetten, to prepare, dress ; 
jiibetommeii, to get in addition; jiicvteitiicn, to adjudge; jitgs()$rcii, to belong; 
jitgefcffcit, to associate; jiigefltljen, to grant; juiuifberMfen, to recall; jufammfii' 
betiifeii, to convene. 

Note 4. Verbs like i>etabftt)ettett, to detest, tcnitttcitiigsn, to soil, Detaitlajfcit, 
to. occasion, feeranfctilageit, to estimate, and some more, are inseparable com- 
pound verbs, on account of the first component of the compound prefix, and are 
inflected like beiletlen. 

Note 5. The verbs anbetaiigcn, attbetteffcn, to concern, aiifetbaiicit, nitfet" 
ioticn, (iiifecf{el)eit, aiiferlegcn, to enjoin, impose, aii^eclefeit, to select, aueter< 
\r)ai)kn, are not inflected as such, but in their shortened form befongeiir betreffrn. 
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etc. There occurs only a Past Participle, AttMWaijlt, auifcltftn, MMrtotta ; 
aiificflrtiibcii, dufcrlcgt, aiifenoecft, and a very few forms of the Present tense 
without any separation ; as, todrf micf) diibetrifFt or «itl>claiigt (but not e* aiit)e< 
ttijft mi(()) ; ttienn (Eljtifliis nit!)t aufetjleljt (but not Jeit auftrjlcljen) ; fo tie Xobteit 
nidit ouferUtljen (1 Cor. xv. 16). The verbs (obfiiigcn and Icbptfifm occur only 
in the Infinitive ; itiifetjie()eit only in the Infinitive and Past Participle. 

Note 6. The verbs mlf beljagen* to displease, mifgedSten, and mif[6er|ie()eit, 
are, because doubly compounded, with an inseparable prefix, to all intents and 
purposes like those with simple prefixes ; as, t(^ mipDetjTelje (not Oetflelje tnip), 
mifberfiaiibeit (Infinitive, mifjuDerffeljeii). 

All other verbs compounded with mtp are inflected thus : — 

Ijifiniiive. 



mifStittcn, 


to misinterpret, 


JH mipbciiteit ; 


mi^()itiibeltt, 


to maltreat, 


jii mif Oaiitedi ; 


miffbiaigen, 


to disapprove, 


jH mif biRigeii ;, 


mifbtaiitjjen. 


to abuse, 


ju mifibcauijpen ; 


mi^nauin, 


to distrust, 


jii miptraiicn ; 


mifleitcn, 


to mislead, 


•2U mipleiten ; 


mipfanttt, 


to displease, 


jit miffaircn; 


wipliugen. 




nitmigliiigtii; 


mipglfirfcn, 


to fail of success, 


1 jit mi^glficf en ; 


mipratl)en, 




( JU mi^ratOcn ; 


mtfgSimcn, 


to grudge, • 


j« mipgSiiiien; 


Past Participle. 


Present Tetise. 


mifbeutet 


and gemtf Seiitet ; 


id) mifSeute. 


mtfl)aiibe(t 


and gemifiljaiitiflt; 


id) mifljaiiMe. 


miFbiaigt 


and gemif billigt ; 


ic^ mi^binige. 


niifil)taiic!)t 


and gemt^braiicl^t ; 


ic^ mipbtauttie. 


miptcaut 


and_ gemi^ttaut; 


id) miftcaiie. 


mifileitct; 




i^ mif Icite. 


mtffaaen; 




tt^ mipfalfe. 


mifitungett ; 




ti mijiUiigt. 


mi^glucCt ; 




ti mipglScft. 


ffli^ratljen ; 




U mtftatl). 


mifgSnnt; 




id) tttifigSnite. 



The four verbs compounded with the prefix Ijoff', (see § 71,) and the six 
verbs compounded with the nrefix (jiiitet, (see § T4,) are inflected lilte bevgeljeii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SXIBSTANTIVES. 



§ 116. The declension of substantive nouns is to be con- 
sidered under three heads : Gender, Numher, and Case. There 
are three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter, 
and for each of them a particular form of the two articles, the 
definite (ber, i>ie, bag, the) and the indefinite (eitt, eine, cin, a). 
There are two numbers, a Singular and a Plural, and four 
cases in each, a Nominative, a Genitive or Possessive, a Dative, 
and an Accusative. 

p 117. Substantives are names of species of things or persons, 
expressing them in a general way. The article serves to single 
out an individual thing or person from others of the same spe- 
cies. The articles, therefore, in German, as in aH languages, 
agree with their substantives in Gender, Number, and Case. 
The plural of tlje definite article is the same for all three gen- 
ders ; the indefinite article can, from its nature, have no plural ; 
stiU the indefinite pronoun elnige may be regarded as a plural 
of it. The ancient German had no articles ; ber, bic, baS was 
originally a demonstrative and relative pronoun ; eitt, eittc, cin, 
a numeral. 



§ 118. Declension of 


THE Definite Article. 


Masculine. 


Femitdne. 


Neuter. 


Plural. 


English. 


Nominative, ber * 


bie 


bai3 


bie 


the 


Genitive, bcg 


ber 


beg 


ber 


of the 


Dative, bent 


ber 


bent 


ben 


to the 


Accusative, ben 


bte 


bag 


bie 


the. 



Note. — The German has no distinct Vocative case, the 
Nominative serving always in its stead. The Accusative of the 
Feminine and Neuter is always like the Nominative, in the 
singular as well as in the plural, in the declension of substan- 
tives and adjectives, as well as in the articles. 
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Declension oif the Indefinite Article. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neater. English. 

Nominative, ein eine tin a (anj 

Genitive, eines ciner ctne3 of a 

Dative, einent einer einem to a 

Accusative, einen eine ein a. 

Note. — The definite article is often conta-acted with preposi- 
tions into one word ; as 

1. am for an bent, 3. an'3 for an bag. 
fceim for Ijei bent, auf 3 for auf t>as. 
im for in bent. i>urd)'3 for burc^ bag. 
loom for Bon bem. fiir'g for fiir bag. 
junt for ju bem. in'g for in bag, 

2. jur for ju bcr. um'g for um bag. 
Some other contractions of this kind are common to the 

popular tongue, but more or less shunned by good writers ; as, 
wnter'nt, l^inter'm, uficr'm, ouf er'nt, for unter, l^inter, itber, auger 
bem ; unter' g, uBcr'g, :§inter'g, ioiber'g, gegen'g, for unter, iifcer, 
Wiber, l^inter, gegen ba«. But such as auf'm, aug'm, auf'n, 
buri^'tt, for auf bem, aug bem, auf ben, burc^ ben, are forbidden, 
as infringements of the law of euphony. 

§ 119. Use of the Articles. 

The definite as weU as the indefinite article has much the 
same use as in English. A difference obtains in the following 
cases: — 

1. In enumerations, both kinds of articles are commonly 
omitted ; as, 
ISalten Irad^en, ^Jfojien fliirjen, genfler llirrcn, ^tnber jammern, 

SKittter irren. {Schiller^ 
gort, ^u:^, ^a\l, ©d^mein, fort ^ii'^ner, Wli^ unb ®ier ! ( Gleim.) 
SBie gelb unb 9lu, fo '6tin!enb tm S^u. {GoetKe.) 
gjhifler rii:^rt ftc^ unb Oefelle in ber gret^eit I^eit'gem ®c§u^. 

(Schiller.) 

U* 
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nen bte SBut| beS ©iegers entioaffnen. {ScMUer.) 

2. When two or more substantives of the same gender and 
number are joined together, the article need be used only before 
the first ; as, 

3)er iom, Stger, Sud^s unb SCoIf (tnb rei^enbe SEItcre. 

S)er granjofifd^e ^al»intjl f^atti mit bent reformirten ©enfcr, ©ng* 

ISnber, !Deutf(^en, ober ^oUfinber einen 33crul;runggpuntt. 

(Schiller.) 

But when the gender is different, this omission is faulty, and 
the article must each tinle be repeated ; as, 
^od^ u6er ber 3fit «nb bem SRaumc tuctt leienbtg ber ^oc^fle 

©Cbonfc. ((ScAiSer.) 

3. The article is omitted in proverbial sayings and standing 
phrases, for the sake of eurythmy ; as, 

5Dtt fotl^ iBater unb SOIutter SBci SLifc^c, at table. 

tf^xm. (Luther.) VLtbiX Slad^t, over night. 

Sr :^at 2Bei6 unb ^inb serlojfen. 3n 3eit/ ii time. 
SSon ^opf 3tt gup, from top to ^ot1j ffcid^t Sifen. 

toe. SKorgenjlunbe 'i^at ®otb im 

gjtit ©act unb faS. 9Jlunbe. 

3u Sette gc^cn, to go to bed. ®cgen (nad)) ^lorbcn, to the 
Wlit SKann unb SJlaus ertrinten, North. 

to be drowned to the last ©egett (na^) ©iiben, to the 

man. South. 

$au8 unb J&of. ©egen (nad)) Dflen, to the 

Set ^ofc, at court. ' East. 

gn gu^ unb ju 5)ferbe, on foot ©egcn (nac^) SBejlcn, to the 

and on horseback. "West. 

3u Jpaufe, at home. 

Note. — But in the following exceptional cases, and a few 
others, we use the article where the English does not : M ber 
^anb, at hand ; jur ®ee, at sea ; jum Ueberfluffe, in abundance ; 
jum %xo^, in defiance, in spite ; jur Qiit ber Stot^, in time of 
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need ; bie ©))i^e itetett, to make head ; lit gluc^t ergreifen, to 
take to flight ; jur Slebe Hellett, to call to account ; am SDrte, am 
rec^ten Drte, in the right place ; juv re(|ten 3f't {or ju redjtet) 
3eit, in right time ; am Snbe, at last ; im Srnflc, in earnest ; 
auf ben . aHarft ge^^en, to go to market ; in bic ©tabt gcljcn, in 
ber ©tabt IcBen, to go to town, to live in town ; in ble ©c^ule, 
^irt^c gc'^en, in bcr ®d)ule, ^irc^e fein, to go to school, to 
church, to be at school, church ; jur SRu^e lommen, to come to 
rest; tnt 3'"^n, in anger. For a number of other examples, 
see §339. 

4. Titles of books take no article, as in English ; as, bcutfi^e 
©rammatit, a German Grammar. 

5. The definite article never foUows the pronoun '6cibe, both, 
but either precedes it or is omitted ; as, bic Iteiben greunbe, the 
two friends, or fccibe greunbe, both the friends. The word aUti, 
all, has no article ; as, aUt Sanber, all the countries ; flttc SRcn* 
fdjcn, all men. It is not good German to say, atte bie ^ittbcr, 
all the children. 

6. The definite article is used where the English does not 
admit of it ; — a) before substantives, to express the whole 
genus or species by a common, name ; as, bie gifc^e fc^Wtmmen 
unb bie SSiJgcI fliegcn, fishes swim and birds fly; — b) before 
the following common nouns, when personified : — 

ber SRcnfd^, man (mankind), ber ^ongref , congress, 

iai Zl)ux, animal, ber Slbet, nobility, 

ber ^ttnmel, heaven, bie ©emohatie, democracy, 

bie Srbe, earth, - bie ^atuv, nature, 

baa 3)arabiei5, paradise, bas SeBen, life, 

bie ^iJtte, hell, ber Zoi, death, 

ba3 gegefcuer, purgatory, ber Qu^aU, chance, 

bie Sfletigion, religion, bag ®Iiid, fortune, luck, 

iai S^rijlent^um, Christianity, bie Slugenb, virtue, 

bag 3ubent|um, Judaism, bag Sajter, vice, 

bag ^axlammt, parUament, bie J^ojfnung, hope, 
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ier SLag, day, iai ®efe^, law, 

tie 9lad^t, night,' tie @ef(^ic^te, history, 

t)er St)cjlant), matrimony, bie 3^1^/ ti^^^e. 
i>a3 ©c^idfot, fate, 

c) It is also used before similar nouns, expressing the person 
or thing in a dignified way ; as, 

2)a3 Scfcett tfl lurj, bie ^un^ ift lang ( Goethe), Life is short, 

art is long. ^ 
Ste 2Cci6er ftnb leufc^er als bie 9Kanncr, or ©ag SBciB ip Ieuf(|cr 

al^ bcr SJJlann, Woman is more chaste than man. 
•Die Slugenb, |te if! !ein Icerer 3Qaf}n {Schiller): 

Infinitives and adjectives employed substantively have the 
article ; in EngUsh, only the latter ; as, 
S5a3 ©prec^en ifl bent SJlenfc^ett tiatitrtic^, Language is natural 

to man. 
3d^ liek iai Steifen, I like travelling. 
®ie Slrmcn jinb oft glitilli(^er aU bie Sleic^ett, The poor are 

often happier than the rich. 

7. The definitive article must be placed before the proper 
names of days and months and seasons ; as, ber ©onntag, ber ^ 
3uni, ber .&er6|i, and the words griitjjtiirf, breakfast, SUlittagg* 
ef[en, dinner, 3lbenbef[ett, supper ; — the names of moimtains, 
rivers, lakes, seas, forests ; as, ber 3trarat, Ararat, ber SSejuB, 
Vesuvius, bie St6e, bie 9Zorbfec, ber Sobenfce, ber ©c^worj^ 
tualb ; — all masculine and feminine names of countries ; as, 
ber .^aag, the Hague, bie ©c^weij, Switzerland, bie 5)fal3, the 
Palatinate, bie SKoIbau, Moldavia, bie ^rim, Crimea, bie SLiir* 
let, Turkey, bie SBoUad^ei, Wallachia, and all names of coun- 
tries terminating in ei ; — all names of countries used only 
in the plural ; as bie SSereittigtett ©taateit, the United States ; 
bie SJtieberlanbe, the Netherlands ; — the names of all coun- 
tries, and all proper nouns when connected with an attributive 
adjective ; as, bai8 fc^iine grajifreic^, fair France, bag glu(fti(|e 
Slraticit, Ai-abia Felix, ber utt^erBlic^e ^umfiolbt, immortal 
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Humboldt, ber Hnn^tt 9Jero, nefarious Nero, hex axmt Sotjann, 
poor John, tie |lotje SSlaxie, proud Mary; — and before all 
proper names connected with titles ; as, bie ^ontgin Wnne, 
Queen Anne, ber 9)rafit)ent S3u(^anan, President Buchanan. 

8. Proper names stand without an article in all other cases ; 
as, griebric^, 3o:^anna, granlreic^, Dcutfd^Ianb, Itnerifa, aGni'(;= 
tngton. But in speaking in a familiar way, they sometimes 
assume the definite article; as, bcr SSaUenftcin, ber SEeU, bic 
Slgrippina, bcr %xi^, Frederic, bie $anna, Jane. The plural 
always takes it ; as, bie SJlebiji, bie ^oratier unb bie Suriatier, 
bie SubWtge uon i^xantxei^. And in the Accusative, Dative, 
and Genitive cases, the article, with the noun proper unin- 
flected, is sometimes, on account of distinctness, preferred to the 
inflected noun proper ; as, rufe ben grott} ! call Francis ! fud)e 
bie ©ufanne ! go for Susan ! ®r Qoh betn Slugujl ®elb, he gave 
money to Augustus; Sofar fe^te ben Dftasian an ,S:tnbe^flatt 
ein, Caesar adopted Octavianus ; ic^ erinnere mt(^ beS Dasoufl, I 
remember Davoust ; beg .^eer beS 3ter):eS, the army of Xerxes. 

9. The article of a substantive connected with a genitive 
which is placed before it, is commonly omitted ; as, beg 25aterg 
©egen taut ben ^inbern ^iiufer, afcer ber 9}lutter %\n6) reip fie 
Wieber nieber (Luther), The father's blessing builds houses for 
the children, but the mother's curse destroys them again. See 
§ 290, Note 2. 

10. The definite article is employed instead of the indefinite 
in sayings like the following : — twice a week, jtoeimat bie 
2Bod)e ; ten cents a day, je^n Sent ben Eag ; four dollars a 
pound, ijicr 2)ottar b a g 5^funb. 

11. The English a is not translated in German in sayings 
like the following: — a few books, ttienige (or einige ioenige) 
SBiii^er ; a hundred times, l^unbert 9)Zate ; a thousand years, tau« 
fenb 3a|re, The English the in the following is never trans- 
lated ; as. The following persons were present, folgenbe 9)erfoncn 
Waren jugegen. 

12. The EngUsh arrangement of words, is not imitated in 
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German in sayings like the following : too great a danger, eirte 
ju grope ®cfa^r; so large a city, cine fo grope ®tait; half the 
country, baS f)alii Sani ; both the brothers, tie Beiben 33riiber. 

13. The article is sometimes added to indicate the case, where 
it could, not otherwise be pointed out; as, iai SeBen t)er 9Jlcii= 
fd)en, the life of men (but in iaS itbtn grower Sltenfc^ett, the life 
of great men, the ai-ticle is not required, because the Genitive is 
pointed out by the termination of grower). 

14. Names of Abstract nouns do not, as a rule, require an 
article, except when they signiiy actions ; as, ber 3JJcnfA rnup 
SWu^m uni) STabel crtragen lernen (Goethe), man must learn to 
bear both praise and blame; ®Ieic^e3 ©trefien iiniiet ^tti 
wnb ©letter (Goethe), a like striving unites hero and poet. 
But, b e r ®ang nad^ bem ®ifen|ainmer (Schiller), the walk to 
the forge; etn ®(^r,et ertontc, a cry resounded. But even 
names of conditions and qualities frequently take the article, not 
only when the abstract notion is individualized, — :as, itx 8rte= 
ben ber ©cele, the peace of the soul; bie Siebe einer 9Jlutter, the 
love of a mother, — but also when the abstract idea is gen- 
eralized, expressing the whole of the species or genus ; as, 
bie Siebe ina^t ben 33ettter reic^ ( Tieck), love makes the beggar 
rich ; bie B^tt 'OtXQtljt, time passes away. 

15. Names of materials do not commonly require an article; 
as, Tlil^ trinten ; ^olj Ibrennt ; ©teinc nic^t ; faiirer 2Bein ; 
fetner ©anb. 

There are only two exceptions : — 1. When one species out 
of several is individualized ; as, etn ©alj unb cine ©Sure 
d)emifc^ Ucrbtnben, to combine chemically a salt and an acid ; 
etn I)arte3 .^olj au^lua^Ien, to choose a hard kind of wood. 
2. "When the whole of a genus or species is taken together in a 
general way; as, ber SBein erfteut be3 SiJlenfd^en .^erj (Goethe), 
wine gladdens the heart of man ; bag Sjnedfilber t|l etn flitfftge^ 
fKJfetall, quicksilver is a liquid metal; bag ai5a|[er t(l farbtog, 
water is colorless. 

16. Collective substantives are used with or without an article. 
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according to the meaning; as, bag 25oIf fieljt auf {Kbrner), 
the people rise ; e i n SJolt i(l einem elnaelnett 2)ienfd^en ju »er= 
gtei(^en {Hdi), a nation is to be compared with a single man; 
titc SSiilfer fd)moc§tcn nai^ grcil)eit, the nations languish for 
freedom; SSolfer Miil)en auf, SBoHer Beritit^en, nations spring 
up, nations fade away ; tx |att 33le^, he keeps cattle ; bag SSiet) 
I^at ft(| uerlaufen, the cattle are straying. 

17. The indefinite article is often omitted with nouns used 
as predicates or in apposition ; for instance, x&j Bin Setter (or 
ein £et;ret), I am a teacher ; Se'fecn iftST^^atigfeit, unb SEt;a= 
tigfein ifl £ e b e n ; eS ifl © i 1 1 e in ©eutfc^tanb ®efunbt)cit gu 
toitnfi^en, iuenn Siner niefl, it is the (a) fashion in Germany to 
wish good health when one sneezes. 

18. The following idiom obtains in German, as in English: 
nur inSBelmar tonnten ein ©critter, ein ®ott)c, ctn Berber, ein 
SBicfanb fid) ju bent augfiitben, was fte geworben fmb, men Kke 
SchUler, Goethe, Herder, and Wieland could only in Weimar 
develop , into what they became (ein ©critter is elliptical for 
ein SKann wie ©(^ttlcr). ©ergteli^en ifl nur einem 9la)>oIcott 
BtogIic§, the like is possible only for a man like Napoleon. 

Thb Gender op Substantives. 

§ 120. The gender of substantives is either natural or gram- 
matical. All languages, more or less, acknowledge the mascu- 
line gender of male persons and animals, and the feminine, 
gender of female persons and animals, by conforming the gram- 
matical gender to them. Der SiJJann, the man, and bet £)6^i, 
the ox, are grammatically masculine, bie ^xaM and blc B-ul) 
grammatically feminine, because they are males and females 
by nature. Still, like every language, the German also in- 
fringes this law in a few exceptional cases, for grammatical 
reasons. The following are these exceptions : — 

1. Sag aCel6, the woman, wife, and bag 5Kenf(^, the wench, 
bag grauensimmcr, bie aBeiBg))erfon, the female (person), bie 
SWanngpcrfon, the male (person), bie ©(^itbWod)e, the sentinel. 
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Also, all diminutives of males and females ; as, iai SKatx^cit, 
the girl ; bag grduteiit, the young lady ; bag Rn'dhd^m or ^na6* 
lein, the little boy ; bag ©attg^en, the little goose. 

2. Some larger, as well as the domestic animals, have a mas- 
culine gender for the male, a feminine gender for the female 
individuals, and a neuter gender for the generic name, without 
regard to sex ; as, — 



Mascidine. 


Feimnine. ' 


Neutir. 


Ut ^eiigfl, stallion, 
Ut SBaHad;, gelding. 


bie ©tute, steed. 


bas 9)fetb, iai SRoff, horse. 


^el• 0(l)fe, ox, 
ticv S3iit(e, bull, 


bie ^itl), cow. 


baS giiiib, cattle. 






»«' dbn, boar. 


bit ©ait, sow, 


iai SAflvem, hog, swine. 




bdtf Sriuttetfdjttf, ewe. 


■ b«« ©djaaf, sheep. 


in Sitgenbocf, j ^ , 
berScirtoct, j ™ so^"' 


bliah'^^ 


baS gicgeiifcicl), goats. 


bet •?)at)n, cock, rooster, 


bie -Jieiiiic, the hen. 


b«S .^itOn, chicken. 


*« ©anfcrici), ^ 
Hsv (Snnfct, ^ ' 
let giiteritfe, drake. 


bie ®iiit«, goose. 


ba!« SnnfeDoie. 


bie Siite, duck. 


bn^ Siiteiibofe. 


bet Xaiibtt, male pigeon. 


bie Xaube, dove. 


bii* Xaubenbolt. 


in -Ottfct, stag, deer. 


j bU *Ufctit..l,, hi„3 
( bic •pinbtn, 


bet -fiitftt. 


in giel)f)OL-f, roe-buck. 


bie SReljfiil), doe, 


bo(i CRei), roe. 


icr •J)UH>), dog, 


Pj'*"f"'' bitch, 
( bte SSefte, ' 


bet .£)uiib. 


in Mam, male cat, 


bic ^a6e, 


bic ^aftc. 


Set iSwe, ten, the lion, 


bic iSiBin, lioness, 


bet tSloe. 


in Xiger, tiger, 


bic Xigeriii, tigress, 


bet Xijet. 


bee aSac, bear, 


bic SStiii, she-bear, 


bet Sat. 


ber ifficlf, wolf. 


bie aBSlfiii, she-wolf, 


bet aBctf. 


bet Slid;*, fox. 


bie g"*!""/ she-fox. 


bet Siidj*. 



"Where the language has not formed generic neuter names, 
the masculine serves as such, and in a few cases (like bie .Ko^c) 
the feminine. In a few other cases compound nouns are used ; 
as, bag QiiQin'okl^, bag OanfeBoIt. All other names of animals 
are only generic, and when the male or female is to be dis- 
tingnished, a compound is made use of; as, bag SIe))l^anten= 
mann^en, bag Step^antcnWeiBd^en, the male and the female 
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elephant, or img ntanntidje and bas 'h3eiHid)e ^amnl, the male 
and female camel ; icr Jtanaricn()a()n and tie Manavim'<Bk, or 
bag .%anarienmannd)ert and bag ■$taniirtcnmei6d)en, the male and 
female Canary-bird. A few names of animals with un-German 
names are neuters, viz. : 'Dai ^ameet, the camel ; bag S)romc» 
bar, the dromedary; bag ^rolobiK, the crocodile; bag £ama, 
the lama ; bag ^ehva and bag Quagga ; bag .Kangurul), the 
kangaroo ; bag ®nu, bag 3lguti, bag Sl^inojcrog ; — and also 
such German ones as are compounded with neuter names ; 
as, bag gtu^))ferb, the hippopotamus; bag Sifamfd)lt)ein, the 
begudi, etc. All other generic names of animals are either 
masculine or feminine, and the pupil must learn the gender in 
every case by committing it to memory. 

Young animals are by the language intended to be neuter, 
because the sex is in them not yet developed ; as, bag giillen, 
the colt ; bag ^olh, the calf; bag gerlet, the shote ; bag Zamm, 
the lamb ; bag ^u^n, the chicken ; bag ^tdlctn, the kid ; bag 
Std)lalii, the fawn. And so bag Jlinb, the child. In all cases 
where the language has not formed a particular name, ex- 
pressions obtain like bcr junge Sotoe ; bag Siiipenjunge ; bag 
^al^d^en, kitten ; bag ^iinb{^en. 

S)ic SGaife, the orphan, is feminine, without regard to sex. 
And so is bie 9)erfon, the person, ©et 5!)Zitnbri and bte Wlmu 
bet, the ward, pupil, of male and female wards, plural bie 9)tiitt= 
bet (masculine) for both sexes.^ 

§ 121. We should naturally expect all names of things to be 
of the neuter gender ; but by a kind of personification the Ger- 
man assigns the masculine or feminine gender even to many 
names of things. The gender of such substantives may be 
ascertained partly from their class, but principally from their 
form and derivation. . 

§ 122. The class of things determines the gender in the fol- 
lowing cases : — 

1. The names of seasons, months, and days are masculine ; as, 
ber grii^Iing, ber Senj, the spring ; ber ©omincv; the summer ; 
15 
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ber ^cvBjl, autumn, fall; bcr 2Bittter, ber Sanuar, t>er Dejem* 
In, bcr ©onntag, ber ©onitabcnti. But baS grul)ja{)r, the 
spring, baS 3fl^t, the year, and all its compounds, are neuters, 
and b I e SKitttBOC^, Wednesday, is as often found as b e r 
SKtttWoi^. 

2. The names of stones and mountains are masculine ; as, ber 
©rantt ; ber Safalt ; ber 3luMn, the ruby ; ber SKontblanc ; ber 
St, ©ott|arb. Except those compounded with ba3 ®e6irge; 
as, ba3 Sr^geBirgc, the Ore Mountains. 

3. The names of winds stad. points of the compass are m.ascu- 
l{ne;as,itx D^en, ber SfJorben, ber ©iiben, ber 2Bejlen, ber Storb^ 
ojlen, etc., ber Djiwinb, ber 3^P^'9^t i'^r ©tuvm, ber S33tnb, the 
•wind, ber IDr!an, hurricane ; but bie SBinbgtraut and bie S3o, the 
gale, axe feminine. 

4. All proper names of rivers with Gterman names are femi- 
nine ; as, tie Site, bie ©onau, the Danube, bie S)una, bie £ena, 
bie SGefer, bie £)ber, bie 2Bei(^fet, bie 9Jlemel ; except ber 3{^ein, 
Khine, ber 'Main, Main, ber ^tdax, ber 5)rut^, ber £ec^. AH 
others are masculine, because the appellative glu^ (masc.) is 
added in thought ; as, ber ^bfon, ber 9W, ber |)o, ber Zibn, ber 
SJlifitfjippi, ber Slmajonenflu^, and moreover ber 2a 5>Iata, ber 
sQuorra, ber ©fc^umna, and most rivers out of Europe. 

5. Proper names of countries, cities, towns, and places are 
neuter; as, 3lmertfa, SJfafftti^ufettg, SBojion. But those ending 
in ei, c, a, or ftu are feminine ; as, bie Siirlet, bie £c»ante, bie 
Ufraine, bie SCetterau, bie 33u!otBtna, bie ^erjcgotoina 5 also bie 
Wlaxt, bie ^rim, bie ©c^Weij, bie ^fafj. Masculme are ber 
$aag, ber ^^eloponneS, and aU compounded with ber ®au, the 
county ; as, ber 33reisgau. 

6. The names ot most flowers, fruits, and trees are feminine ; 
as, bie Slofc, bie 5Ju^, nut, bie ©ic^e, oak. Those compounded 
with ber Saum, ber ©traucfe, ber ©uf^, are exceptions ; as, ber 
IpfcIBoum, ber Slofenjtraud^, ber $afeI6ufi^. 

7. The names of metals and most materials in a raw state are 
neuter; as, bag ®olb, bag ®il6er, bag Sifen, iron; — except ber 
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®iai)i, steel, bcr S^omBfll, pinchbeck, ber ^oBfttt, bcv and "iaS 
3inf, ber and bag SCi^tnuH), tie and bag ^^latina. Neuters are 
bag ^otj, bag aCaffer, bag SauB, bag Jpeu, bag ®rag, bag ©lag, 
bag grj, bag 3«etalt, bag mimxai, bag Del, bag ©atj, bag 
Sett, etc. 

8. All names of things not originally substantives, when em- 
ployed substantively, and even all sayings and sentences em- 
ployed substantively, are neuters ; as, bag 21, bag 23, bag 2Cenn 
unb bag Slber, bag ©(^one, the beautiful, bag ®utc, the good, 
bag SReifen, travelling, bag Sefen, reading, bag „Setc unb ar= 
Beite," the proverb ara et labara, bag „®ein ober 51id)tfein," the 
to he or not to be, bag „25crtrauc auf ®ott unb ^a(te bein 5)ut»cr 
troien." 

9. All compound nouns assume the gender of their last compo- 
nent ; as, ber ©olbring, the gold ring; bie ^inbeglieBe, filial 
love ; bag ^erBjlwettet, the autumn weather. But see § 129. 

§ 123. The form or derivation determines the gender in a 
grieat majority of cases, viz. : — 

Monosyllabic nouns and those compounded with monosylla- 
bles by means of prefixes are masculine, when not terminating 
in t (those in t being for the most part feminine). 

§ 124. The following exceptions must be committed to mem^ 

cry: — 

a) Feminine Monosyllables. 

(All marked thus * have two genders, but with a different signification. 
See \ 131.) 

btc 3tc§t/ proscription ble 33runjl, conflagration 

bie Sfngfl, anguish bie 93rut, brood 

bie 2lrt/ manner, kind bie 33uc^t, bight 

bie 9ftt or Slue, dale, field bie S3urg, castle 

bte 9l):t, axe bie %oX)xt, passage, drive in a 

bie 33a^n, road vehicle 

bie aSant, bench, bank bie gaufl, fist 

bie SBai, bay bie gtu^t, flight 

bie Sruji, breast bie gtur, field 
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t)ie glut^, flood 


bie 2u|l,^ pleasure 


W gorm, form 


bie Wa^jt, miglit 


i)ie grai^t, freight 


*bie SJiar!, boundary (march) 


tie grift, term 


*bie 9Jtarfc^, marsh 


W gruc^t, fruit 


*bie SJtaft, mast, fattening 


i»ic gurc^t, fright, fear 


bie Wlani, mouse 


tie gurt, ford 


bie 9}laut|, excise 


tie @ic^t, gout 


bie midi), milk 


tie ®ter, greediness 


bie Tlili, mUt 


bie ®Iut^, glow 


bie 9loc^t, night 


iie ®ruft, grave 


bie ^a% seam 


bie ®unjl, favor 


bie Stotf, need 


*ye ^aft, prison 


bie SiJutt, zero 


ik $ont)/ hand 


bie ^u^,* nut 


bie ^aji, haste 


bie 55ein, pain 


tie ^(tut, hide, skin 


bie ^ep, pestilence 


bte ^ulb, grace 


bie g)flic^t, duty 


*l)ie §ut, guard 


bie 5)ojl, post 


bie 3ft(^t, yacht 


bie 9>rac^t, (pride) splendor 


tie 3a9t), chase 


bie Quat, torment 


i)ie ^luft, clefl 


bie iRflfl, rest 


tie ^o|l, food, fare 


bie 3lu|r, dysentery 


tie .Kraft, force 


bie ©aat, seed 


tie M\in% art 


bie S^atit, shame 


bie ^ur,' cure, election 


bie <S&)ax,^ host, troop 


bie eafi,^ load 


bie ©c^au, show 


bie Sttttg, louse 


bie ©(|eu,^ shyness 


bie Stji, cunning 


bie Sc^ld^t, layer, stratum 


bie Suft, air 


bie ®(|Iad^t, battle 



1 Also Me SSBitltit, arbitrariness. 

2 Scr Sallafl (derivation uncertain) is masculine. 

8 Also tie 2Bot[ii|l, lust. But CBetlufl/ loss, comes from »er(icreii, to lose, and 
is masculine. 
* Set Sfliip is a provincialism. 
6 Sie ^Jplugftljar, ploughshare, is also feminine. 
< 2>ec 'itb^i^nt, abhorrence, is masculine. 
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tie <Sc^IU(i)t, ©(^tuft, ravine 

bie ®S)mad), disgrace 

bie ®(^nur, cord 

bie ©(^rift, writing 

bie ©c^ult), debt, guilt - 

bte ©c^ur; shearing 

bie ©c^wulfl, swelling 

i)ie ®ec,' sea 

trie ©ic^t,' sight 

W ©preu, chaff 

ite ©pur, trace 

i)ie ©tabt, city 

bie ®tatt/ stead, place 

bie ©ttrn (©time), forehead 

bic ©treu, litter 

bie <BviSjt, passion 

ble SEIat, deed 

bie Zfjnx (SL'^iire), door 

Also the following compound substantives, of whicli the simple substantive is 
lost: 'ilntaHjt, devotion (the others in Sacjlt are masculine, as 9)etb(ic!)t/ sus- 
picion, SSeSacljt, consideration); and those compounded with tilitft (from toiii' 
men) and jtclpf (from feljeii); as, "aiihtitft, arrival, ^ettimft, '^btiliift, lineage, 
giifuiift, future, etc. ; and '^itficljt, aspect, ■Sinficljt, respect, 'ilitifiiljt, prospect, 
9)(ir|T(^t, caution, foresight, OlacljfitSt, indulgence, ffinjic^t, insight, 'iibjiil)t, in- 
tention; bie 9luc6fc()r and Me iffiieSerteljr, return, Me .&eiinte()r, the return home, 
and Me nmtetjt, turning (but bet SScrteljt, intercourse) ; bie ®cgeiiH)art, pres- 
ence, the present; Me Olotljbitrft, want, necessaries; bie '^n|lalt, preparation, 
establishment; bie 9liitl;ri(l)t, intelligence (but ber S3etid)t, report, bet ttntetticljt, 
instruction, ba«i Oericjjf, court of justice, meal); bie ®tnfa(t, simplicity; bie 
©orgfalt, carefulness; bie SSernutift, reason; bie SJlatljtigaK, nightingale; bie 
Uii(>ill, injury. 

Note. — The seemingly abnormal gender of so many monosyllabic feminines 
is to be accounted for by their derivation. The majority of words in the above 



bie SLrac^t, load, costume 
bie SErift; pasturage 
bie U^r, watch 
bie 3Ba(|t, watch, guard 
bie aCa'^I, election 
bie 2Banb,' wall 
*btc SQi^v, defence 
bie SBelt, world 
bie SBuc^t, weight, impetus 
bie SBuIjl, pad 
bie SBur^,* sausage 
bie 3B«t|, rage 
bie SaS^l, number 
bie Qdt, time 
bie S^^^i ornament 
bie Qu^tt discipline 
bie 3««ft/ guild. 



1 Set ©ee means lake. 

2 Sie &(l}t occurs only in the phrases bet &^t, at sight; n<x^ Sitlpt, after 
eight; in @icl>t, in sight. 

' Siorivaiib, pretence, and '^iiflvanb, outlay, expense, are mascuhne. 
* ^aniWnxfi, jack-pudding, is of course masculine. 

15* 
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list is made up of words ending in t (or t() or (!) derived immediately from 
roots, witli or witliout the Umlaut, with the addition of t to it, and are on 
account of this addition feminines ; while all similar derivatives formed with- 
out this termination, and those in which the t was already the Auslmtt of the 
root, are masculines or neuters. The language seems by the different gender 
to have pointed to the difference of derivation. Besides, all of these feminines 
in t are, or were originally, abstract nouns, a feature which distinguished them, 
not only from the mascuhnes in t; — as, in Sart, beard; tier Slirjl, thirst; ia 
25tift, vapor, fragrance; 6cr ©aft, sap, juice; itx, ©c^aft, shaft; Sec Xnfft/ 
taffety ; ^ct ^ovt, hoard, protection; in SRaiift, edge of a bread-crust; bet ^iirfi, 
mattocli, hoe; btr SSafl, bast; bee aRojl, must; ber Ito(i, solace; bet 2)uiijl, 
steam, mist; bet SRiff, dung; bet ©ifc^t or ©aftjlt, froth, yeast; bet SraOt/ wire; 
bet dliajl, tassel; wtdoh, with the exception of 35ur(I, Xrojl, are concrete nouns, 
and, with the exception of IStaljt, ©«ft, ©cljaft, SKaiift, i3ifc()t, have t in their 
root; — but also from the few neuters in t; as, i<xi 'ilmt, office; ba* S3eet, flow- 
er-bed; CSett, bed; SSlatt, leaf; Shit, blood; SBoct, boat; SBvct, board; Srot, 
bread; 3)<ic!)t, wiclc; 3c({, festival; Sett, fat; ©iff, poison; ^mpt, head; Sitft, 
handle, haft; .Kraut, herb; ii(t)t, light; iot(), ounce; 9le|l, nest; -Obit, fruit; 
9>iilt, desk; SHedjt, right; ©djeit, log of wood; ©((jtct, shot; ©(^loett, swprd; 
©tift, foundation ; SBoct, word ; gctt, tent ; among which, with the exception 
of 'ilmt and Siec^t, no abstract nouns are to be found, and with the exception of 
■&aii))t, -^eft. Sift, none in which the final t does not belong to the root. The 
intention of the language'seems, therefore, to have been this, — that while the 
monosyllabic names of things derived from roots, when masculine or feminine, 
should be abstract nouns, and when neuter, concrete nouns, those monosylla^ 
bio names of tilings derived from roots by adding t should be feminines and ab- 
stracts, and when the t belonged to the root, masculines or neuters and concrete. 
Among those monosyllabic feminines not terminating in t, a number in an- 
cient High-German terminated in a, and were therefore words of two syllables, 
and feminines ; as, 0.iia(, 9'til', ©dpam, ©<^at, 3al)l, — in ancient High-German 
Ouata, 9}ina, ©cama, ©cata, gata; and the presumption is that all such words 
have the same origin. 

h) Monosylkthic Neuters. 

baS 3la«, carrion iai 33itb, picture 

bag Slmt, office baS SBIatt, leaf 

J)aS SSai), bath bag Stec^, tin-plate 

*tias 33ant)/ ribbon, tie bag SIci, lead 

bag 33eet, flow,er-bed bas S3tut, blood 

bag SSeil, hatchet bag SSoot, boat 

bag Sein, leg, bone bag S3ret, board 

bag SSett, bed bag SSrot, bread 

bag Sler, beer .bag S3uc^, book 
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*t>alS3uttb, bundle 
"nai T)a^, roof 
iai Tiaui, ace, deuce 
iai ©ect, deck 
bag ©od^t,' wick 
iai Ding, thing 
iai S)orf, village, thorp 
bag ®t, egg 
bog Sig, ice 
bag @rj, ore 
bag Sac§, compartment 
bag ga^, vat, cask 
bag getb, field 

bag gett, skin, pelt 
bag gcjl, feast, festival 
bag gctt, fat 
bag gleifc^, flesh, meat 
bag glof , raft 
bag govt, fort 
bag ®arn, yam 
bag ®ctb/ money- 
bag ®ift,^ poison 
bag ©tag, glass 
bag ©leig, track of a wheel 
bag ®Iicb, limb, member 
bag ®Iiicf, luck 
bag ®otb, gold 
bag (Bxai, grave 
bo^ ©rag, grass 
bag ®rof, gross 
bag ®ut, property, estate 
bag Jpaar, hair 



bag ^arj, resin 
bag ^aupt, head 
bag .^oug, house 
bag §eer, army, host 
bag $eft, handle, hilt 
bag $eit, salvation 
bag §emb, shirt 
bag ^eu, hay 
bag J^trn, brain 
bag ^olj, wood 
bag ^orn, hom 
bag 3a'§r, year 
bag SoS}, yoke 
bag ^tnn, chin 
bag ^teib, garment, cloth 
bag ^nie, knee 
bag ^orit, corn 
bag ^raut, herb 
bag ^reuj, cross, crest 
bag Sanb, land 
bag Sauti, leaves, foliage 
bag Ceib, suffering 
bag Sic^t, light 
bag Sieb, song, lay 
bag So6, praise 
bag 8o(|, hole 
*bag Sol^n, wages 
bag Soog, lot 

bag Sot^, ounce, plumb-line 
bag SJJa'^t, meal, repast 
bag mai,^ time 
bag SJtalj, malt 



1 S>ai Sot^t and btt !Dod)t, wick, are equally in use. 

2 Sie OTitgift, dowry, derived, like ®tft, from gebcn, is feminine. 

s As employed in i>in ai?«!, jsljit SWal, four times, ten times. JWat, mole. 
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*t»aS Wlavl, marrow 

iiag 9Jtap, measure 

taS SlZauI, mouth, maw 

bag Wlnx, sea 

bag SJJe:^!, meal, flour 
*bas SJJenfi^, wench 

bag 9WetI, mark, sign 

bag Sltoog, moss 

bag SKug, pap, jam 

bag Staf , wet substance 

bag 5Reji, nest 

bag SRe^, net 

bag Dbfl, garden-fruit 

bag Dt)r, ear 

bag SDe^r, ear of a needle 
*bag £){)«, a wine measure 

bag Del, oil 

bag 9>aar, pair, couple 

bag ?)e(^, pitch 

bag 55fanb, pawn, pledge 

bag |)fuhb, pound 

bag 5)urt, desk 

bag Quart, quart 

bog SRab, wheel 

bag Stec^t, right 

bog 3lei(^,' empire 
*bag SRetg, twig 

bog 9lieb, reed 

bog Stieg, ream 

bog !Rtff, reef 



bag SHo'^v, reed, cane 

bog fRo^, horse 

bog ©olj, salt 

bog ®^ac^, check, chess 

bog ®(^eit, log of wood 

bag ®(^iff, ship 

*bag ©C^ilb, sign-board 
bog ©c^ilf, rush, reed 
bog ©c^Iof, lock, castle 
bag ©d^molj, grease, lard 
bag <B6)oi,^ threescore 
bog ©c^rot, shot, groats 
bflg ®^»ert, sword 
bog ©eil, rope 
bag ©icB, sieve 
bog ©piel, play- 
bog ©lift, endowment 
bog ©tro'^, straw 
bog ©tiid, peace 
bog S^ou, tow, cable 
bog ST^oI, valley, dale 

*bag 3:t)ctl, deal, share 
bog 3;i)ier, animal 

*bog SE|or, door, gate 
bog SEu^, cloth 
bog SSie^, cattle 
bog SSoIf, nation, people 
bog SBoc^g, wax 
bag SBommg, vest 
bag 3Be'^, woe 



mark, and its compounds !Sentma(, monument, !8cait%ma(, brand, stigma, 
Sncctmal, mark, sign, @(^an^mal, stigma, ^uttnmAl, mole, are likewise 
neuters. 

1 Scr SScteicI), reach, extent, compass, is masculine. 

2 ©djocf/ threescore, and '-ifltfcljoef, score, are used of things sold by number; 
as, eiii ©d^ocC a3icnen, threescore of pears. 
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*'Dai 2Be'^r, weir boS 9Bort,° word 

iai SBerft, wharf baS SQracf, wreck 

iai SBerg, tow, oakum "cai ^tlt, tent 

bog SBcrt, work bas Seug, stuff 

bag SCilb,' game bag B'^I? limit) mark 

bag 2BoI;I, well-being bag 3inn/ tin. 

And all the generic names of animals and young animals mentioned in § 120 ; 
as, 9^5^, SRop, ©c!)tB«in, iamm, ^ald, •piiljii, etc.; also Dae; Siii6, and all adjec- 
tives indicative of color, when substantively used; as, bai (Scuit, tm* CftotI), 
b«* SfBeip, b** ©c^loarj, baS Sraiiit, baS iBlaii, b«S ©t(l), ba# fflofn, the green, 
red, white, black, brown, blue, yellow, rose color. 

Note 1. The following compounds, the simple substantives of wUch are lost, 
are also neuters : iai 'iliUliii face, barf S3ciKl)r, desire, iai SSeficet, case of instru- 
ments, iM Srciecf, triangle, SSievctf, square, and others compounded with (Jcfe, 
corner, nook (iAi (?(E being a provincialism), iai (rntgett/ consideration, barf 
^(cinob, jewel, precious thing, b«rf ©cbot, commandment, iM Serbct, prohi- 
bition, barf SSciltcf, dungeon, ba* SBerljSt, trial in court. S)a* (rUlib, misery, 
is contracted from the old High-German eli-lenti, eliende, another, or a 
Jbreign land, exile. 

Note 2. The above list exhibits no abstract substantives but 'itmt, ISlatt, 
©lit, ^tU, tcib, leb, SRecljt, <Bml, ©tift, SBel), SfBoljl. Thence it appears that 
the language did not intend to create a neuter gender in order to express abstract 
nouns. But a majority of the above words are names of materials, lilie 'i(M, 
SStiit (meaning originally bone), S9(et^, S8ier, 83(att, S81tlt, ffllei, (gclb, giim, 
a3rtt, Scot, Sing, (?t, Strf, ^rj, gjelb, gett, SeK, gieif*, @acn, @(«rf, ®rarf, ^mt, 
.^atj, ^e«, .^ini, iioii, ^oxn, ^Icib (in the original meaning of clvth), fiotll 
(grain ),^raHt, tanb, taii(), SUatj, 3(!fre, ffllooS, Sflafi, Sbff, £)«(, ^ct^, SHitb, SRcljr, 
©at}, ®(!)t(f, ©djmalj, ©dtvot, ® ttol), lau (in the meaning of tow, oalium), Xticl;, 
2Bac!)*, SBcrg, 2Bt(b, gfug; which, talien together with the fact, that, among the 
words of more than one syllable, almost all metals and other materials in an un- 
manufactured state are neuters, goes far to show that the language shaped the 
neuter gender for row materials, generic names of persons and animals, infant 
anijnals, and next for concrete substantives not derived from verbs, lilie SSfCt, 
Sett, i8ci(, Soot, Sotf, (Slieb, -fnxug, ^cmb, fjaljv, 3od), ^nic, ^rciij, ticb, icd), 
aOaljt, Oltat, aHaiil, 9le?, £)f)r, £>el)r, Slab, SBeiS, ©tbilb, ©tScJ, Iljal, Zljiec, , 
93ie0, 93olt, iffiott, gelt; and, next to that, for derivative nouns of a concrete 
meaning, like S8ab, SSilb, iButl), Satlj, 3ac^, Sap, glof, ©elb, ©ift, ©tab, 
.^aiUJt, .&eft, iol)n, ioo*, iidjt, aitart, ai?af, SRel)!, artert, 2fle(!, 3leid), SRijf, 
©4i|f, ©(l)(pfi, ©cl)ma(}, ©ie(), ©tift, Xfjetl, SBac^rf, SBetjr, iZDevt, gtiig, gie(, 
(from baben, bilbcii, biegeii, bcctcii, filgsii, fapn, ftiepen, gcttcn, gc(>eii, grabcii, 

1 Sarf 2Bilb))tet, venison, is a corruption of 2Bilbt)tateii, roasted game. 

2 'iintWtt, answer, is feminine. 
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iiebtn, ()iitien, (ol^ncii, (oofen, (eud^teit, merten, mepii< marten, nlfttii, letc^en, 
taiifeii, fdjapii, fc^ttcf en, fdjiticljeii, Itcbeii, (tctfcii, tijeile"/ londjfen, iBCljreit, iuittcii, 
jeiigen, sie(ett) ; lastly, for ahsiracis with a meamng inclining towards the concrete^ 
as ©luct (from geliiigen), ictt (from Uiticil), etc. 

§ 125. Substantives with the augment ®e= are neuter, with 
the following exceptions : — 

d) Mascvline. 

ter ®e'6raud^; use, usage ber ®eru{^, smell, odor 

bcr ®et)an!e/ thought ber ®efang/ song, singing 

t)er ©efatten, favor bet ©efc^tnad, taste 

*ber ®e^att, value, contents ber ®eflant, stench 

t>cr ®etap, space in a house ier ©ewinn, gain 

ber ®ertu^, enjoyment iier ®ett)innji, premium. 

J) Feminine. 
bte ©e'fceriic, gesture, bearing btc ®eniige, sufficiency 

bte ®e1Jiit)r, propriety tie ®ef(^t(^te, history, story 

t)ic ©eturt, birth bte ©efe^wutji, swelling 

bie ®ebulb, patience bie ®eflaU, shape 

bie ®efat)r, danger bie ®ewa|r, security, guaranty 

bie ©emeinbC/ community bie ®en>att, power. 

Of the above, all masculines are abstract nouns, inclining 
towards the expression, at the same time, of concrete notions ; 
the feminines also are all abstract nouns, at the same time 
denoting concrete notions. Of the neuters all iteratives and 
collectives formed from substantives express concrete notions, 
many mclining towards abstract meanings ; all others express 
abstract notions, inclining m usage towards concrete meanings. 

The names of persons are also excepted, their gender being 
determined by the meaning ; and likewise substantives ending 
in ung, |eit, tcit, fi^aft, fam (see § 127) ; as, ber ©efptete, bie 
©efpielitt; playmate ; ber ®efa|rte, bie ®cfa|rttn, mate ; ber 
®enDJ[e, bie ©enoffin, associate ; ber ®efcUe, help, fellow ; bie 
®enefung, recovery; bie ®elegenl^eit, occasion ; bie ®ettitf[en^af= 
tlg!eit/ conscientiousness; bie ®emeinf(|aft, community; ber 
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®eI)orfam, obedience. Exception, bag ®efd)l»t|ier, brother, 
sister. 

Note. — The number of substantives witli the augment @e is very large, 
and new ones, always neuter, may be formed from almost any verb. The 
above masculines, with the exception of <SebXM\^, Oeiuiiin, and (SMBiiiiiff, 
(which are iterative or collective augmentations from in S3tauc!>, 2Btnii, SBiimfl, 
the last two now obsolete,) are formed directly, without terminations, from verbs 
with the Umlaut ; namely, from the Past or Past Participle of verbs of the on- 
cient form. No such forms occur among the feminines, which are all derived 
from the root of verbs (except ©ebutt and ©cfc!)lmil|{, derived from bie 
©djloulfl and the antiquated fflurt), while in ©cf(!)ic!)te, ©eljutt, ©cf$U)iiI|l, &(' 
bttie, the t ((I, ie) does not belong to the root. The great majority of neuters, 
wheii derived from verbs, have no Umlaut at all, — like iai ©elmtfe, running, 
©cftiige, singing, ©tmiicmcf, murmur, ©elacjl, laughter, — and aire formed simply 
by omission of the final n from the Infinitive ; or when derived from substan- 
tives, have in a great majority of cases the substantival Umlaut (vi from a^ 5 from 
C, u from It, nil from aii) where jt is possible, and with no suffixed terminations, 
with the exception of ©cfpiiinfl, spinning; ©efpeiiff, spectre; ©cdSutJC, from 
SSaubC/ building; ©ebvaube, brewing; ©elfibbe, vow, pledge; ©ettaibc, grain, 
from the ancient g 1 1 r d g i t> t , Participle Past of t c a g a n , to bear ; ©^mal^^, 
picture; ©cmndjt, work; ©tfdjaft, business. SaS ©efSff, for instance, is not 
derived from ftiiifetif but from itx ©off, drinking. 

Substantives op moke than ,one Syllable. 

§ 126. Masculines are those ending in el, em," en, er, tttg/ 
ling, ig, ric^, [am. 

The terminations el, ert, er, however, are subject to the fol- 
lowing exceptions * : — 

1. Feminine Exceptions in el. 

bie 2t(^fel, shoulder fcie IBre^el, bunn 

bie Slmpet, lamp bie ^\xmm.d, tassel 

bie Slmfel, blackbird bie Simtet, cymbal 

bie 3lngel, hook, hinge bie Slaufel, clause 

bie Sturifet, auricula bie 2)attel, date 

bie Si6ct, Bible bie £)eid)fel, carriage-pole 

* These lists contain many words of Latin and Greek origin, with slightly 
altered forms, but in most cases retaining the original gender; as, tie 5at)B(, 
the fable, /aftw/a; tie 3iife(, island, insula; Me Setcc, cedar, cedrus; iM SOluli' 
flcr, cathedral, monasterivm. 
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bieDiflcI, thistle 


*bie 5Kanget, mangle 


bie 5)rojyeI, thrush 


bie WliSpd, medlar 


t)ie (Sic^el, acorn 


bie SOJijiel, mistletoe 


bie ©piflel, epistle 


bie SJlorc^el, toadstool, moril 


bie %aM, /able 


bie fFJufi^el, shell, muscle 


bie gacfet, torch 


bie 5«e|[el, nettle 


bit %a[bil, flounce 


bie S^leflel, lace 


bie gejfel, fetter 


bie SfJabel, needle 


bie gicBel, spelling-book 


bie Stubel, vermicelli 


biegiebel, fiddle 


bie Drgel, organ 


bie giflel, fistula 


bie 95tppel, poplar 


bie glo^tet, flower of speech 


bie 3)ujler, scab, pustule 


bie gormet, formula 


bie 3)oraber, parable 


bie guc^tel, flat of the sword 


bie 9)rintef, primrose 


bie ®aljet, fork 


bie 9lanun!e(, ranunculus 


bie ®ei|et, scourge 


bie SRo^pet, rasp 


bie ®onbeI, gondola 


bie Sia^d, rattle 


bie ®urgel, throat 


bie SRegel, rule 


bie ^a^pel, reel 


bie Siunjel, wrinkle 


bie .^ec^el, hackle 


bie ©(^ac^tel, box 


bie pummel, humble-bee 


bie ©c^aufel, shovel 


bie Sttfetf island 


bie ©(^outet, swing 


bie Mad^d, saucer-tile 


bie ©djinbet, shingle 


bie Man^d, pulpit 


bie ©djiiffet, dish 


bie .Jlartoffct, potato 


bie ©emmet, roll of bread 


bie J?apfel, capsule 


bie ©id)el, sickle 


bie ^lingel, small bell 


bie ©pinbel, spindle 


bie .S'oppel, coupling, tie, leasli 


I bie ©taffcl, round of a ladder 


bie ,$lrami5el, carding instrumen) 


t bie ©tuppel, stubble 


bie ^ugel, ball, globe 


bie ©ttiegcl, currycomb 


bie ^uppel, cupola 


bie SLafef, table 


bie J?unfcl, distaflT 


bie SEarantel, tarantula 


bie Jturfccl, crank 


bie 3;robbet, tassel 


bie ^uttel, tripe 


bie SErommet, drum 


'bie SJJanbet, almond 


bie Sviiffel, truflfle 
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bie SSettct, beldam bie 2Binbet, swaddling-cloth 

bie SBad)tet, quail bie SBurjet, root 

bie 2Baffe(, wafer, waffle bte QtDiibtl, onion, 

bie SBeifet, queen.-bee 
Also some provincial expressions, like ©ac^tet/ .Rettet, etc. 

2. Neuter Exceptions in ct* 

bag Sfc^tel, the eighth part f bag Drafel, oracle 
bag Siinbel, bundle, bunch 
bag ©unfcl, darkness 
bag Syempel, example 
bag .Kapitet, chapter 
bag ^aBcf, cable 
*bag 5KanbcI, number of fifteenj bag ©iegel, seal 
bog Siiefet, purples bag Ueljet, evil 

bag gertet, young pig bag SBiefcI, weasel 

bag 5Wtttet, means bag SBigpd, a measure, 

bag ^'i\t\, pint 



bag JSenbel/ pendulum 
bag sRat^fel, riddle 
bag 3lubel, herd, flock 
bag ©i^armii^et, skirmish 
bag <ScgeI, sail 



3. Feminine 

bie 3lber, vein, artery 
bie 2lmmet, the bunting 
bie Sifter, aster 
bie 3Iufler, oyster 
bie Siatter, small-pox 
bie 33utter, butter 
bie Seber, cedar 
bie ©auer, duration 
bie ®(jler, magpie 
bie Slier, alder 
bie gafer, fibre 
bie geber, feather, pen 
bie geier, celebration 
bie giter, fibre, nerve 



Exceptions in er. 

bie goiter, rack, torture 
bie gtunber, the flounder 
bie ^atfter, halter 
bie ^ommer, chamber 
bie .Kaper, caper 
bie .fetter, wine-press 
bie ,R:tamtner, cramp-iron 
bie .flapper, rattle 
*bie .f iefer, pine 
bie .f lafter, cord, fathom 
bie Sac^ter, cord, fathom 
bie Sauer, lurking-place 
bie Scber, liver 
bie 2eier, lyre 



t And similar fractional numbers. 

16 



J Used of tilings sold by number. 
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tie Setter, ladder 

tie Setter, type, letter 

bte SOJarter, torture 

iie 9Jlofer, measles 

ble Tlautx, wall 

bie iKutter, mother 

bie Stuntnter, number, cipher 

tie Scatter, adder, viper 

i)ie Dtter, adder 

bie Dper, opera 

ble £)rber, order, command 

bie Slitfler, elm 



bie (S^^exitt, bam 
bie ©c^wcfter, sister 
bie ©c^teuber, shng . 
bie ©clutter, shoulder 
*ble ©teucr, tax 
bie Soc^ter, daughter 
bie Srauer, mourning 
bie fStipex, vespers 
bie 25't)5er, viper 
bie 3Btm)>cr, eyelash 
tiic 3ifF^r/ cipher 
bie Sitter, guitar. 



J^OTE 1. In some of these substantives the tennination is not a enffiz, bnt 
an Auslaut belonging to the root; as in ^tlet, Sinner, ^eiit, SItaucc, iaiier, 
&^tttn, Xxawev, in old Bigh-Germanv ir a,, dura, federa, mura, lura, 
8 c i u r a , etc. And the presumption is, that most, if not all, of them ended 
originally in «, and are on this account feminine. 

KoTE 2. The names of rivers in er and et are also feminine. See § 121. 4. 



4. Neuter 

bag 3lBentcuer, adventure 
baS Sitter, age 
bag SBauer, bird-cage 
*ba3 ©otter, yolk 
bag Siter, pus 
bag Suter, udder 
bag gftt^er, window 
ba3 Sleter, fever 
bag geuer, fire 
bos guber, load 
bag Sutter, food, fodder 
bag grauenjimmer, female 
bag ©attev, gate, grate 
bag ®itter, gate, grate 
bag ^lojler, cloister 
bag hotter, collar, bib 



Exceptions in er, 

bag ^uj)fer, copper 

bflg Soger, layer, camp, couch 

bog Sajtev, vice 

bog Seber, leather 

bog Subcr, carrion 

bog fWeffev, knife 

bag SJIiebev, bodice 

bog SOtuflcr, pattern 

bog Dpfer, sacrifice 

bag ^flajier, pavement, plaster 

bog 33oI|ier, cushion, bolster 

bag 5>ur»er, powder 

bog Sflegifler, register, index, list 

bog Stuber, oar, rudder 

bog ©iI6er, silver 

bog QucdfitlJer, quicksilver 
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*t>a3 (Stcuer, helm ba« ffietter, weather 

bag Z^iatn, theatre baa SBunber, wonder 

bos Ufer, shore bag Bimmcr, room 

bag Unge^euer/ monster bag Bcfter/ sceptre, 
bag SCaffer, water 

6. Neuter Exceptions in ett. 

bag Sllmofen, alms bag Saten, bed-linen 

bag 33ecten, basin bag Sc^en, fief 

bag Sifctt, iron bag Ceinen, hnen 

bag giiffctt, colt bag SCappen, coat of arms 

bag ©etoiffett; conscience bag ^tii^tn, token, 
bag .Stiffen, cushion 

Also some hfiniiiver Substantives, like ^(^<i Itbtn, life, ^«(i ffrtfetbcn, earthquake, 
ba* <itbni)m, vomiting, t>a* iJBoljipcgeljfii, the well-doing, ^as SBetgeljeii, mis- 
demeanor, 6a«( !8etl)cec^cn, crime, ^a<l (Seliiigen, success, iia^ SDi^lingcii, failure, 
ta« SSetlaiigcit, desire, Sa* OetaMicn, thrift, barf !tl?ift«tl)tn, failure, bn* Irinhii, 
drinking, iai SBcrSeii, gnt(iel)cn, the becoming, coming into existence, iM 
fficvgcljen, SBcrftSlptnbcn, vanishing, disappearing, td* SSfrgnflgeii, pleasure, etc., 
which are the only abstract substantives derived from their verbs. The 
Infinitive can properly be used substantively only where no other abstract 
substantives (mostly in img) of the same verbs are extant. The following, 
however, are masculines, according to their termination, though they are 
alike infinitives of the same import: >sr SStatcn, roast meat; bet SSroctcn, 
morsel, crumb; ber (StfoSen, favor; bcr (Scaben, ditch; bcr f)u^t«, cough; bet 
JJlu^cii, use, profit; bet (S(t)«bcn, injury; bet ©djatten, shadow, shade; bet 
(BcS)luc()jeit, hiccup ; bet ©c^mUJfeii, cold in the head ; bet Xtopfcit, drop ; bet 
gapfeiT, spigot. SaS ®tatcii means, the roasting; bdrf .£>ii(leii, the coughing; 
and so on. 

Note. — Of the substantives oontajned in the above five lists, very few are 
abstracts with a leaning towards concrete meanings; 91ege(, S;;empcl/^apite(, 
gulieO abeiitciiet, SItartet, giebct, 0\>fn, '■Jdmofeii, being foreign words, in which 
the termination belongs to the foreign stem ; ttetiet and Siittel are the neuters of 
adjectives substantively used. 

§ 127. Feminines are those ending in e, ttng, !§eit, leit, 
fd^aft, enb, in, ci, 

1. Masculine Exceptions in c. 
a) ber ^afc, cheese ber iJriebe, peace 

ber 33uc^jiabe, letter of the alphabet ber guntc, spark 
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ier ©cbanfc, thought 
ber ®Iau6e, belief, faith 
ber ^an^t, heap 
bcr SRante, name 
h) Also a number of names of persons and male animals ; as, 



ber ©ante, seed 
ber (S^abe; damage 
beriEBtHe, will. 



ber SSarbe, bard 

ber SSote, messenger 

ber SSttte, knave 

ber 33urge, security 

ber SSurfc^e, fellow 

ber (ix1>i, heir 

ber ®i)^e, idol 

ber ^eibe, heathen 

ber ■§irt(e), herdsman 

ber 3nf<*fr«; inhabitant, lodger 

ber 3ube, Jew 

ber Rnabt, boy 

ber ^unbc, customer 

ber Sajfe, fop 

ber 5'leffe, nephew 

ber 5)at^e, godfather 

"ber Sliefe, giant 

ber ©c^enfe, cupbearer 

ber ©(^it^e, sharp-shooter 

ber ©fla»e, slave 

ber .&e(fc, Hessian 

ber ®ric(|e, Greek 



ber 9)ortttgiefe, Portuguese 

ber 5^reu§e, Prussian 

ber ©(^wafie, Swabian 

ber ©ac^fe, Saxon - 

ber aCejlp'^ate, "Westphalian 

ber S^artare, Tartar 

ber Siirle, Turk 

ber ^ole, Pole 

ber SKufe, Russian 

ber Sette, Lettian 

ber ©amojebe, Samoyed 

ber Sranfe, Franconian 

ber 3tffe, ape, monkey 

ber S3ut(e, bull 

ber ®ra^c, di-agon 

ber %aitt, falcon 

ber g<*rre (antiq.), bullock 

ber J&afc, hare 

ber SiJwe, lion 

ber Dc^fe, ox 

ber SlaBe, raven 

ber Stcippe, black horse. 



Also some with the augment ®e, as ®efa|rte, ©efeUe, ®enoffe, 
®efpiele, and a number of patronyaiics. 

2. Neuter exceptions in e are bag Sluge, eye, baS Snbe, end, 
*bag @r'6e, inheritance, ba« S3ett(e), bed, bag ^emb(e), shirt. 

3. Exceptions in ung, fi^oft, enb, are ber ^ornung, February, 
bag 55ctfc^oft, seal, ber 9l6ettb, evening, bag Du^enb, dozen, ba^ 
®Iettb, misery, bag SLaufenb, thousand, bag 3a^r3c:^enb, decade, 
ten years. 
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Note. — The terminations ttti) (lit) and art) (at) occur only in the following 
originally German words: iu ^vmiitl), poverty, Me ^timatt), home, He .^ciratl), 
marriage, 6ie or t>ev gicratl), ornament. For foreign words in ut an4 at, see 
5 130. 

§ 128. Neutebs are those ending in c^ett, leirt, fat, fet, ni^, 

1. Exceptions in nif . 

bie Sebrattgnif , distress bie (Srfparttt^, savings 

fete Sefugnip, authority tie goulnif, putrefaction 

bie Setiimtnernif, sorrowful- bie ginflerntf, darkness 

ness bie .Scnntnif , knowledge 

bie SSefovgnig, apprehension bie %xadm^, drought 

bie Setmfenif, affliction bie SSerbammtti^, damnation 

bie SSewanbtnif, conjuncture bie SSerbcrtnif, corruption (al- 
bie Smpffingni^, conception so neuter) 

*bte Srfcnntnif , cognition, bie SSerfaumntf and ©iiumni^/ 
judgment neglect, omission 

bie (Sriau'bnif / permission . bie SBitbnip, wUdemess. 

Note. — The great majority of those in ni^ are neuter, and have, like batf 
©ebat^tiiif:, memory, iaS SSebucfnif, want, taS SSuiiiJnip, alliance, Sae( gcugnif, 
testimony, toarf '•ifcrgernip, scandal, etc., a more decided leaning towards con- 
crete notions than the above feminihes in mf. Thus bie ffrtcniitni^, cognition, 
intellect, leans more to an abstract notion than ba^ Srt'ciiiitnif, judgment. 
Still, with the exception of SSulnifi, Stlaubnifi, SSevbammiiip, plurals may be 
formed from all feminines ; and without exception from all neuters in iiiff. 

2. Mcceptions in \al and fel. 

bie ©rangfol, distress bcF Sfel, ass, donkey 

bie SJtii^fat, pain, tirouble ber ©tiSpfel, cork, stopper. 

bie Zxixb^ai, affliction 

Also all in fel under § 126. 1, not formed by the suffix fet, hut 
where the termination belongs to the stem. 

3. Exceptionsjn t^unt and x&jt 

ber 3rct'^um, error ber ^(Ai&jt, hawk 

ber Steic^t^uttt, riches ber ^t^xid^t, sweepings. 

16* 
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§ 129. To the rule, under § 122. 9, that aU compound sul- 
stantives follow the gender of their last component, the following 
seven, compounded with t)cr SRuf^, courage, are exceptions : — 

bie ^nmuf^, grace bie ©anftmut^, meekness 

tie ©emut|, humility tie ©(^wermut^, melancholy 

"Dk ©ropiflut^, generosity tie 2Be|mutl§, melancholy, re- 
i>ie £angmut|/ forbearance gret. 

§ 130. Gender of Foreign Substantives. 

Foreign substantives keep, as a rule, their original gender ; 
as, bie 3nfet (from Lat. insida), bag ^lofier (Lat. claustrum), 
iai SWiinjier (Lat. manasterium), ber ^erfer, prison (Lat. car- 
eer). Hence all substantives in arte, ane, ine (Fr. ane, aine, 
ene), te (Lat. ia), ion (Lat. io), tat (Lat. tas), i! (Lat. ica), enj 
(Lat. entia), ina (Lat. ina, Fr. ine), iffe (Lat. issa, Fr. esse), 
obe (Lat. odus), one (Fr. one), iine (Fr. une), ut (Lat. ura), are 
feminines ; all in tnent (Lat. mentom) and ma or ni (Lat. ma) 
are neuters, except ber 9)loment ; aU in tgmug, at, an, ant, at, 
ct, cnt, tn, ifl, it, ter, at, log;, or or eur, and it (Lat. icus), and 
similar names of males, are masculines ; while all in icr, not 
names of males, are neuter ; as, baa 5)a)5ier, SKappier, fftesicr, 
©charmer, Slurnier ; except bie SiJlanicr {la maniere). 

Examples. — !&ie Qtttmant (a kind of sofa), bit Snigtiine, bie SRitiiie (ruin, of 
a building), bie ^JljilofocHe, bie gtittion, btc ?piet«t, bie Xcdpiiif, bie Sabcnj, bie 
ailelijfe, {and so tlie German ^otniffe, hornet,) bie 5)evii>be, bie ^ont, bic SRelone, 
bie gcttuiie, bie Stcfiir, Sftatiit; ber (2nt!;ii(ta^muS, ber ©ataii, aSeteraii, ber 
Sanbibat, ber hornet, ber SBattSant, g(c)j()aiit (Stamniit), ber ^SrSftbent, (ber 
^amiii), ber (piiigiiiii, ber iiiiguijl, ber Sefiiit, ber jfaiionier, ber ^arbiiial, ber 
Xdcolcg, ber SdtWr, ber Soufleiir; ba« glemciit, ba# 9")'f3"«»» *»'' '■^xiimo., 
ba^ Spmptom, ine Spfiem. 

Exceptions.— Sxi^i Q^im, (batf 9>oricttan,) ba* <Pareiit, bas^'t'if""; betand 
ba« '■arfeiiit, ber ajiir; iM 3bett(, iai ©tgiial, ba^ Soffit, baS '^rt^ib, ba« SiielT, 
ba* Siijlell, bas Cluabrat, ba« ScEret,_(ba« Suett,) ba« £oiit()i(, ba* ©tibftaiititi, 
iae abjettib ; all of them because of their gender in the original language. 

The following, being assimilated in their form to German 
analogies take the corresponding gender. 
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Masculines, 
itt 2Utnt, altar (Lat. altare, n.) in 95tintt, point {Lat. punctum, n.) 

Set ^ftptt, body (Lat. corp^^t n.) bcc ^Jiiiyiir, purple (Lat. purpura, {.") 

in OTttcmor, marble (Lat. marmor, n.) in JRiiiii, ruin (Lat. ruina, f.) 
bcr SHavfcfe, march (Fr. lamarche, f.) tct ©alat, salad (Fr. fa saterfe, f.) 
in ^ala|{, palace (Lat. ^afaimm, n.) in Xitnfdr temple (Lat. templvm, n.) 
in ^fcffet, pepper (Lat. ^^per, n.) 

Feminines. 
He SSibef, Bible (Gr. biblia, n.) Sic ^)r«inie, premium (Lat. pnemmm^n.) 

Hi Stage, story, floor (Fr. I'eiage, m.) i\e SRoftiic, raisin (Fr. h raism, m.) 
i\i ^anoiic, cannon (Fr. le canon, m.) ik SBotabtt, vocable (Lat. vocabulum, n.) 
tie iilic, lily (Lat. lilium, n.) Hi §itxoM, lemon (Fr. le citron, m.) 

Hi SR clone, melon (Fr. le melon, m.) 

N'euters. 
ba* Sajonet, bayonet (Fr. Z.i hayon- i^i tadijrintt) (Lat., m.) 

neUe, f.) ini Oxi)t^n (Lat, f.) 

iA4 Sc^c, echo (Lat. echo,i.) bUff 9)ariibie^ (Lat., m.) 

bad Senfltr, window (Lat.ye«es<ra, f.) bad ^iitbei:, powder (Lat. pvlvis, m.) 
bus giefccr, fever (Lat./e6Hs, f.) bad Xaleiit, talent (Fr., m.) 

iM Cabinet, cabinet (Fr., m.) iai (genie, genius (Fr. la genie, t.) 

bad .Srotobil, crocodile (Lat. crocodi- baS Sittct (Fr., m.) 

lus, m.) bad ®c^a|fot,soaffold(Fr.PecAq/'«m(?,m.) 

bad ^onfutat (Lat., m.) bad Concert (Fr., m.) 

bad Itiumbicat (Lat., m.) bad ^)ottrait {Fr., m.) 

iai (£)!idto))at (Lat., m.) bad Xercain (Fr., m.) 

bad and ber SSatometcr, Xl;ennometev. 

Note. — The English language not distinguishing the gender beyond names 
of persons and a few more substantives, the German has adopted a number of 
English words, sometimes attributing to them a gender according to German 
analogies; as, iai ^^arlament, in iSaai, boss, ber SlitieT, bie iegidlatur, bie 
Surtenci) ; — sometimes at random; as, bad Coiinti), bad SReeting, bie Court, ber 
Cfngref, bie 0\f'Kt, ini 3!ei)ii)at, bie 3ail, bie SSapou, bie or bet (£reet, bie SSiH, 
bie (j^c^ange, bie Citj), bad Xoionflji^. 

§ 131. Substantives with Two Genders. 

The following substantives have two genders, and conse- 
quently two different declensions. In most cases this may be 
accounted for from the fact that in different dialects different 
genders were assigned to the same word, and thp,! the written 
language took hold of this difference to express a diversity of 
meaning. But in other substantives a different derivation is at 
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the bottom. Those marked with a * do not allow of a plural, 
either because it would have the same form in both cases, and 
lead to mistakes (see § 156), or for other reasons. 



ier iBanb, volume of a book 
ber SBoucr, peasant, boor 
ier SSudet, hump 
ier SSuni, alliance 
iicr S|or, chorus 

ier SrSe, heir 

*bic Srfenntnif , intellect, cog- 
nition 
*tier ®e^att/ value, contents 

bcr ©ei^el or ©etfel, hostage 

ber Jpaft, hold, clasp, rivet 
*iicr ^orj, Harz Mountains 

ber Jpeiie, heathen 

ier J&ut, hat 

bcr liefer, jaw 

bcr ^Uttbc, customer 

bcr Sciter/ conductor 
*t)cr So^Tt/ reward 

bie SJlanbet, almond 

ber SJJanget, want 

bic 9JJatt, mark, boundary 
(eight ounces of silver) 

ber 9Worfc§, march 

bcr iUlafl, mast of a ship 

ber iWenfc^, man 
*bcr SJieiyer, measurerf 
*ber Sflei«, rice 

ber t)l)ra. or D'^eint, uncle 

bcr ®^tlb/ shield 



baiS SSanb, ribbon, tie 

baS Sauer, cage (bower) 

ble SBudcI, boss 

baS 33unb, bunch, bundle 
*ba^ S^or, choir (upper portion 

of a church) 
*baS SrBC; inheritance 

bus Srfenntni^/ legal sentence 

bag ©e^att, salary 
*bic ®eif et, scourge 
*bic Jpaft, custody ;; 

baS ^arj, resin 

bic J^cibC/ heath 
*bie Jput, heed, pasture 

bic liefer, pine 

bic ^UrtbC; news, intelligence 

bte Setter, ladder 

bag So|n, wages 

bag SSJlanbel, number of fifteen 

bic 9Jlangct, mangle 
*bag SOlart, marrow 

bic 5Karfc^, marsh 
*btc SJJajt, fattening of cattle 
bag 5!Jlenf{^, wench 
bag SJtcflTer, knife 
bag 3teig, twig 
bag Dt)trt, awm 
bag ®^ilb, sign-board 



t But »te S5t(tmeir"' geometers, occurs. 
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*ber ©(^tuutfl, bombast bie ©c^wulfl, swelling, tumor 

i)er ©ee, lake *bie ®ee, sea 

ber ©proffC; sprout, descendant iie ©proffe, step of a ladder 
t)ie ©teuet/ tax, contribution ias ©tcuer, helm 
ber ©tift, tag, peg, pencil baS ©tift, eleemosynary foun- 

dation 
tier 3;^eil, part of a whole iaS Z^til, share, deal, portion 

icr 2:ior, fool baiJ 3;:§or, gate 

*ber SSerbienjl, earnings baS SSerbienji, merit 

tie 3Bel^r, defence iiaa 3Be|r, weir 

t>er 3!Bei|e, kite - iie SHJci^c, consecration. 

Note. — The following compounds with Iljcil are masculines : ^tt 'SettijiH, 
advantage ; in OladjtljeiC, disadvantage ; iet 'ilati)eii, share, interest. The 
following are neuters : iai ©cgeiitljeil, the contrary, reverse ; pii Uvri)ci(, judg- 
ment, sentence; iai (itbti}eH, hereditary portion; iai SB(irt{ttl)eil/ fore part; 
t*S .^iittertljeil/ hind part; ta* ®toftljeil; — the latter three occurring also as 
masculiues. 

Declension or Substantives. 

§ 182. There are in German two declensions, the ancient 
and the modem, formed by addition of the following termina- 



tions to the substantive^ 




AsciENT Declension. 


MODEBN DECLEf 




Singular* 




Wominaiive, 


— 


— e or — 


Genitive, 


— ti or g 


— Ctt or n 


Dative, 


— e or — 


— en or n 


Accusative, 


Plwal 


— en or n 


Nominative, 


— e or — 


— en or n 


Genitive, 


— e or — 


— en or n 


Dative, 


— ett or n 


— en or n 


Accusative, 


— e or — 


— en or n 



§ 133. In addition to the above terminations, words belonging 
to the ancient declension assume the Umlaut in the Plural (a, 
ft; 0, fi; U, ii; flu, flu), with a few exceptions (see § 143) ; 
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those belonging to the modem declension never do. Words' 
having no 0, 0, U, au, can take no Umlaut. 

§ 134. The ancient declension comprises the great bulk of 
masculine and neuter, with but a limited number of feminine 
substantives ; the modern declension, comprises the great bulk 
of feminine, with but a limited number of masculine substan- 
tives. 

§ 135. No feminines of either declension have any termina- 
tions in the singular. 

§ 136. The laws of euphony direct when the e of the termi- 
nations in both declensions is to be omitted ; namely, in the 
modem declension, in all words terminating in the nominative 
in e, el, er, and in the ancient declension, in all words whose 
root-stem has assumed one of the terminations cl, en, or cr, and 
therefore consists of more than one syllable, while in monosyl- 
labic words, or monosyllables compounded with prefixes, the e 
must be retained. 

Note. — This peculiarity of the language, ■which makes the declensions, 
otherwise simple and logical, complicated and difficult, is to be accounted for 
by the fact that the German does not like the rhythmical or metrical form of 
tte Daclylus (- -' ", one long or accented syllable followed by two short or 
unaccented ones), but decidedly prefers the Trochceiis {- ^ , one accented syl- 
lable followed by one short or unaccented one), and next to it the Spandeus 
(-i _, one accented and one half-accented syllable) and the Bacchius ( — — , 
one accented, followed by a weakly or half accented and an aecentless 

syllable). This is the reason why be* ©ol)n(«, 6c# ^aitfe*, beat ©oljiie, iem 

^aiife are approved, and itg 'Suttxtg, bent 9)acere, iti Sifeiie*, bem (cifene are 

intolerable; but iti gtetcl)tl}iime£i, bem 91ci(^tl;ume, and id £lieic!)t(;iim*, bent 

gtcid;tl)iim, are equally often used. 

§ 137. A small nunjber of masculines, and about one half of 
the monosyllabic neuters, and aU with the suffix t^um, form the 
plural in er instead of c, for the sake of euphony. 

§ 138. A small number (six) of monosyllabic neuters (§ 152), 
and a number of monosyllabic masculines (§ 151), form tlie 
plural after the modem declension. 

§ 139. The different principles upon which the German de- 
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clension is moulded modifying each, other so much, it is of 
importance to have pointed out those rules in the formation of 
the declensions which never suffer an exception. They are the 
following : — 

1. All Datives plural (even of the articles, pronouns, and 
adjectives) end in n. 

2. All Accusatives plural, and all Accusatives singular of the 
ancient declension and of feminines, are like their Nomina- 
tives. 

3. All feminines have in the singular four like cases. 

4. All masculines in the modern declension have ett or n in 
aU cases except the Nominative of the singular. 

§ 140. Paradigms of the Ancient Declension. 
I. Monosyllabic Substantives. 





MascuHn^. 


Feminine,. Ntvier. 




1. The son. 2 


1. The hand. 3. The word. 


Sing. Nam. 


i)cr ©o'^n 


bie ^anb ba« SBort 


Gen. 


i)cS ®ot)nei3 


ber ^anb be3 2Borte3 


Dot. 


bent ©o'^ne 


ber ^anb bent SBorte 


Ace. 


ben ®o^tt, 


bie ^anb, bag 3Bort, 


Plur. Nom. 


bie ©o^tte 


bie .&anbe bie SBorte 


Gen. 


ber ®o|nc 


ber ^iinbe ber SCorte 


Dot. 


ben @o|ncrt 


ben ^Snben ben aBortcn 


Ace. 


bie ©o^nc. 


bie §onbc. bie SSorte. 




Masculine, 


Neuter. 




4. The man. 


5. The book. 


Sing. 


, N. ber.SJZann 


bag aSuc^ 




G. bes mo.v.v.ti 


beS Suites 




D. bent ?!Kanne 


bent Su^e 




A. ben 3JJanrt, 


bag aSuc^, 


Plur. N. bie SJldnner 


bie SSiic^er 




G. ber Sltdnner 


ber 33u^er 




D. ben SJlannern ben Sitc^ern 




A. bie W<xxm,tx, 


bie SBiic^er. 
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H. Substantives of more than one Radical Syllable. 



Masculine. 

6. The father. 

Sing. J^. in SSater 
G. beg SSaterg 
-D. bent SSater 
A. ben 25ater, 

Plur. If. bte SSater 
G. ber SSater 
jD. ben SSatern 
A. bte SSater. 



Neuter. 
7. The iron. 
baa Sifen 
beg Sifeng 
bent Stfen 
bag gifen, 
bte Stfejt 
ber ffiifen 
ben Stfen 
bie ©ifen. 



Masculine. 

8. The marshal, 
ber 5Warf(^aII 
beS SKarfc^aUeg 
bent SiJlarfd^aEe 
ben 5Warf(^aff, 
bie gjlarfc^iitte 
ber SJJarfc^affe 
ben 9Jlarfc^aIIert 
bie aRarf(^atte. 



Masculine. 
9. The cheese. 

Sing. JV. ber ^afe 
(?. beg ^ofeg 
D. bent ^afe 
^. ben ^iife, 

Plur. Jl. bie ^afe 
G. ber ^afe 
Z>. ben ^dfen 
A. bie ^afe. 



Neuter. Neuter. 

10. The mountain chain. 11. The weight, 
bag ©ebirge bag (Bmid)t 



beg ©eBirgcg 
bent ®e6irge 
bag ©eBirge, 
bie ©etirge 
ber ©efcirge 
ben ©ebirgen 
bie ©efcirge. 



beg ®ewic§teg 
bent ®et»i(^te 
bag ®etti(|t, 
bie ®e»i(|te 
ber ©ewid^te 
ben ©ensic^ten 
bie ©etoic^te. 



§ 141. Paradigm of the Modern Declension. 



Masculine. 
12. The boy, knave. 

Sing. Jf. ber 58tt6e 
G. beg SSuBen 
JD. bem SSuben 
A. ben SSuben, 

Pltjr. JV. bie SBulJen 
G. ber 33uBen 
D. ben Sttfien 
A. bie SSuBen. 



13. The wife, 
bie Srau 
ber grau 
ber grau 
bie Orau, 
bie grauen 
ber grauen 
ben grauen 
bie grauen. 



Feminine. 
14. The niece, 
bie S^iid^te 
ber 3'lic|te 
ber ^lii^te 
bie Wc^te, 
bte giid^tcn 
ber Sflic^tert 
ben Wc^ten 
bie S^lid^ten. 
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Feminine, 

15. The sister. 

Sing. 17'. tie <Sc^t»ejler 
G. ber ©d^wejiev 
D. ber ©c^ttjejlev 
A. W ©c^iuefter, 

Pltje. iV. bie ©^wejlera 
G'. ber <B(^m^nn 
D. ben ©(^mejlern 
A. bie ©c^tvieflern. 



16. The virtue, 
bie SEugenb 
ber Slugenb 
ber Sugenb 
bie Stugenb, 
bie Sugenben 
ber SEugenben 
ben SEugenben 
bie Slugenben. 



§ 142. Mixed Declension. 



Mascaline. 

17. The state. 
Sing. K ber ©taat 
G. bc3 ©taates 
-D. bent ©tflftte 

A. ben ®taat, 
Plur. K bie ©taaten 

G. ber ©taaten 

B. ben ©taaten 
A. bie ©taaten. 



Neuter. 

18. The eye. 
bai3 9tuge 
bess 9luge3 
bent Sluge 
bas Sluge, 
bie 2lugen 
ber Slngen 
ben 3lugen 
bie 3lugen. 



Feminme. 

" 19. The mother. 

Sing. N. bie SRutter 
G. ber flutter 
-D. ber SJttttter 
^. bie abutter, 

Pluk. N. bie 5Kittter 
G'. ber SUJiittcr 
D. ben SKiittern 
^. bie 2«utter. 

17 



Maaoulvne. 
20. The name, 
ber Stante 
be3 9lamenS 
bent Sflamen 
ben Si^amen, 
bie 9'lamen 
ber Stamen 
ben "^amtn 
bie Stamen, 



Neuter. 

21. The heart, 
bag Jperj 
beg ^erjenS 
bcOT ^erjen 
bas .g)er3, 
bie .^erjen 
ber J^erjen 
ben ^erjen. 
bie ^erjen. 
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§ 143. According to the first paradigm, ber (So|n, are in- 
flected all monosyllabic masculines, except the following, which 
dififer only in taking no Umlaut. 

Plural. 



i\t ■■Jtale 
tie 'iiaxt 
tie ■■Jttme 
tic iSefiiclje 
bit ffiotiie 
bie Sci(!)t£ 
bic S5olcl)e 
bie Some 



ber ■•Jfat, eel, 

bet "^at, eagle 

ber 'iltm, arm, 

bcr iSefuc^, visit, 

bet SSctii, well,' spring, 

bet Soc^t/ wick, 

bet Sold), dagger, 

bev 35om, dome, 

bet StuiCy* pressure, print, bie iStui e 

bcr ®rab, degree, bie ®vabc 

bet ®iitt, girth, belt, 

bet ^dlin, (iiatai,) blade, 

bet -^diict), breath, 

bcr -fjlif, hoof, 

^tt ■Simb, dog, hound, 

ber ^iian, knell, 

bet Sett, cork, 

ber Sraljit, pulley, 

ber (ac^d, salmon, 

bet iacf, lacquer, varnish, bie tacfc 

bet taiif, sound, bie'taute 

bet ttidjs, lynx, bie tiictife 



bie ©iittc 
bie -^dlme 
bie i>aud)e 
bie -jiiifc 
bie •Jiiiibe 
bie ^naHc 
btc Sortc 
bie ^tal^ne 
bie lad^fe 



bet HI)o(c^/ salamander,' 
bet SHonb, moon, 
ber aRotb, murder, 
bet Stt, place, 
bet 95i<rt, park, 
bet ^fab, path, 
bet ^fiiii, peacock 
bet 95ole, pole, 
bcr 55ii(^> pulse, 
ber 95iiiitt/ point, 
bet SRiif, call, 
bet ©djitft, rascal, 



Plural. 
bie Stolclje 
btc aitoiibe t 
bie SRotbc 
bie Srte t 
bie 9)arte 
bie ^f«be 
bie 9)piiie X 
bie 9)»(c 
bie 9)iilfe 
bie 9)u>itte 
bie giiifc § 
bie Scjpiifte 



ber @cl;ltlcS, dram, draught, bie SdplufCc 
bet ®t!)«l), shoe, bie Scijiilje 

bet ©tiKir, starling, bie ©taate 

*er ©tojf, stuff, material, bie Stcfe 
bet Suitb, sound, strait, bie ©iiube 
bet Xag, day, bie Xagc 

bet latt, tact, measure, bie Xfttte 
ber Iljton, throne, bie lljronc 

bet SSetfiic^, trial, attempt, bie Sierfud^e 
bcr gott, inch, bie gotte.t 



§ 144. According to the second paradigm, fete J^ant), are in- 
flected the following feminine monosyllables, all of them taking 
the Umlaut. 

Plural. 
bie •^ciigffc 
bie '■JfiisrfiScljte 
bie 'iitfU 
bie SSSiitc 
bie SBtttiite 
bie SStullc 
bie gniijie 



bie ?tii3fl/ anguish, 
bie 'a\xefi.i\i)t, evasion, 
bie 'iiift, axe, 
bie SSdiit, bench, 
bie SStaiit, bride, 
bie Srufl, breast, 
bie Satifi, fist, 



Plv,r<A. 
bie (Seiict^tinmfi), oonfla- bie geuet*- 

gration, btuiiflc 

bie (5rii(l;t, fruit, bie gtSt^te 

bie ©aits, goose, bie ©aiife 

bie ©tuft, grave, btc ®tfifte 

bie -Jioitb, hand, bie -^aiibe 

bie f)mt, skin, bie f)t\ntt 



The plural of the compounds '-ifWrtltf, copy, '.Susbtuct, expression, Oliid)' 
btiiif, reprint, has the Umlaut. 
t See 5 154. 
t Or 9)faucn. 
j And bie SetMfc, aitStiifc. 
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Singuhr. 


Plural. 


jSTm^Wor. 


Pltiral _. 


bit ^(iift, cleft, 


tie Siufte 


tie KctI), need. 


tic OlSflje 


tie Sxixft, strength, 


tie Sxafte 


tic Stuff, nut. 


tie aiulfe 


ite ^ii(), cow. 


tie £iil)e 


tie (3«u, sow. 


tie ©Sue 


tie ^uitfl, art, 


tie mm 


tie ®(!)ii«r, string. 


tie ©cl)iiavc 


tie iAM, louse. 


tie iaufe 


tie ©tutt, city. 


tie ©tStte 


tie iiift, air. 


tie iufte 


tie 5!B«nt, wall. 


tie 2Bante 


tie iufl, desire, lust, 


tie Iufte 


tie 2Buv(l, sausage. 


tic SBfiife 


tic 3Racl;t, might,* 


tie anScbte 


tie gunft, guild, 


tie gSnfte 


tie aiJagb, servant. 


tie SItagte 


tic gufamment'unft, 


tic ^ufammeit= 


tie SRauS, naouse. 


tie a)?oufe 


meeting. 


fuufte 


tie OlocSt, night, 


tie 9lSc!)te 


(No singular,) 


tie ffiiituiiffc, in- 


tie Sftatl), seam. 


tie 9l5tl)e 




come, revenue. 



And (without Umlaut) all ending in ittf, and the three feminines, Xvubfat, 
Svaiigfat, fflJiKjfol. Plur. tie Xrubfate, Stangfule, anSlifale. 

§ 145. According to the third paradigm, bag SBort, all mono- 
syllabic neuters are inflected, none of them having the Umlaut 
except those declined according to the fifth paradigm (see § 146) 
and those declined after the eighteenth paradigm (see § 152). 
T)as S3oot, however, has bie SSote, and tie SBoote. 

§ 146. 1. According to the fourth or fifth paradigm are in- 
flected the following monosyllabic mascuhnes and neuters, aU 
of them with the Umlaut. 

Masculines of one syllable, like ber 'SJlann, fourth paradigm. 

SingiUar. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

tet a55felBictJt,t villain, tie SS5fcwit!)ter tet £)rt, place, tic :Octtet i 

tec (5ci(l, spirit, tie ©eiflct tet SRaiit, edge, tie giantec 

tetOott, God, tic @8ttet tev SScvmuiit, guardian, tie SBovmiiiiter 

tec teib, body, tie teibec tec SBalb, forest, wood, tie SBaltcc 

tec aHann, man, tie aUaiinec tec SSucin, worm, tie SBStmev. 

Neuter monosyUahles, like bflS 5Bu(^, fifth paradigm. 



Singular. 
ta* 'iiAi, carrion, 
tael 'ilmt, office, 
tatf Sat, bath, 
t(t^ SSaut, ribbon, 



Plural. 
tie '.ifefec 
tic ijfcmtcc 
tic ffiSbcc 
bie S8anbec 



ba^ SSilb, picture, 
b«S Slatt, leaf, 
taS SSref, board, 
ta^ SSuc^, book. 



Plural. 
tie SBilbcc 
tie SBlnttec 
tic SSccter 
bie SSudjcc 



* The plural of £>i)nmixi)t, swoon, is £>\)nmai)ttn, amd of SSolImac^t, power 
of attorney, Scamadptcn. 
t 35et 2Bic!)t, wight, forms the plural S!BicI)te. % See § 154. 
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_-^ Singular. 
ba^ Sad>, roof, 
^A^ ^du^, deuce, ace 

{at cards), 
i(XS Sotf, village, 
*as (f i, egg, 
featf SftC^, compartment, 
^ne gap. Tat, cask, 
'Odi S5sl6, field, 
iai* ®c(b, money, 
ba* ©(as, glass, 
baS ©lieb, limb, 
t>as ©ml), grave, 
bttrf ©rarf/ grass, 
iAi ©lit, estate, boon, 
biis^ -^aiipt, head, 
{las' ^ati^, house, 
baS •&!)[}/ wood, 
bttS -jKirii, horn, 
ba* -&ii!)ii, fowl, 
6aS ^all), calf, 
ba* ^inb, child, 
barf ^'(eib, garment, 
bus ^orn, grain, 
in ^rttut, herb. 



Plural. Singular. Plural- 

bte SStjjct barf iamm, lamb, * bie iaramct 

bie Saufet iAi iniib, land, country, bte ianbet 

ba«r iidjt, light, bit tidjter 

bie Sotfec barf iicb, song, bic ticbcc 

bie Crier in^ lt>6}, hole, bie ii(l)fc 

bie giiefeet barf ©afJmaI)l, dinner,* bie ©aflmnljfet 

bie S'° lt«t barf Scntmal, monument, bie Sciifmaler 

bie gelber barf SHaiil, mouth, bie OTaiiler 

bie ©elber barf 3l?ciif(J, wench, bie SDeiiftljet 

bie ©liifet barf 3le|J, nest, bie Oleffec 

bie ©liebec barf ^Jfiinb, pawn, bie ^^fSiibcc 

bie ©tabcr barf SRab, wheel, , bie Dlabet 

bie ©tafcc barf SRcirf, twig, bie SKcifce 

bie ©utec barf CRinb, neat cattle, bie £Riiiber 

bie -poiipter barf ©dpilb, sign-board, bie ©(jiilbcc 

bie -Saufcc iii ©(^(of, lock, castle, bie ©(ttolfcr 

bie -pSIjec ttti ©ttrteert, sword, bie ©djloertet 

bic -gSriier barf ©tift, eccles. found., bie ©tiftcc 

bie .&ul)tiec barf Xljat, valley, bie Xljatert 

bie ^olbct barf Xiic^, cloth, bic Xud^ec 

bie .Siiibet iai SBolt, nation, bic 53S(tct 

bie jjleibev barf !S5aminrf, jacket, bie iffiiiinfer 

bie .R5tnec barf SBeib, wife, bie SBcibcc 

bie ^tauter barf 2Bott, word, bie iJBovtct.t 



2. Further, the following six, with the augment ®e : 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

barf ©cmadp, apartment, bie ©cinacljec barf ©ejidjt, face, bie ©ejicljtct 

t'O.i ©cinutl), mind, bie ©cmutljtc barf ©cfpciiil, spectre, bic ©efpeiijlec 

barf ©efc^lcc^t, sex, gen- bic ©eftljletjitct barf @eit>aiib, garment, bie ©eieaiibet. 
eration, 

3. Further, all substantives with the suffix tl)unt ; as, 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 



barf 3S>'ilcnt')ii»>> 
bet 3tttl)um, 



bic guvffeiitljllmer 
bie 3tttl)umct 



bee Sfteic^tljum, bie CReidjtliumci;, 



Note. — There is no abstract noun among the above words, except 2tmt, SSob, 
-©lit/ ©tift, all with a decided leaning towards concrete notions. On the con- 



* Other compounds of 3)!a( and SItaljt, and these words themselves, have 
aHale and 3llal)le. 

t X()ale for XljaUr is a provincialism. Goethe has once, bie XOalc bttttn>fcit, bie 
^S(;eii glulin, the valleys are steaming, the hills glowing. 

t See § 154. 
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trary they almost all belong to that class of concrete nonns which are most ia 
use in daily life, and therefore most liable to assume this euphonic r, which 
indeed greatly relieves the hard pronounoiation of the final t, and appears 
almost spontaneously, f'or this reason sevwal German dialects have a great 
many other monosyllabic masculines and feminines- ending in et in the plural, 
which the written language has not always sanctioned; as, S)Sd)tei:, wicks, for 
S!)«t(;te ; S>Srnei:, thorns, for 2>oi:iie. Kames of materials do not like the termi- 
nation in et, as implying a strictly concrete notion; or when they assume 
it, as in ©rSfetj -flSljet/ they express distmct individuality. Thus the lan- 
guage found a means of expressing different meanings by different forms of 
the plural; as, iffiovte, words connected in sentences, S5>6tter, unconnected 
words ; S>0i'nejv thorns as a whole, S5rner, thorns taken singly; (Sefi^tt, 
visions, ©cjidjtet, faces; ii<l}te, candles, lidjter, lights; SSttHte, ties, S8iiiibet, 
ribbons; ^tte, connected places, Otttev, single places. The generic names 
of animals, and the names of young animals, like the form et in the plural; as, 
(Rinin, f)'i\)net, iammet, ^albn, <Sifc, Minin, iSSeibct, OTciifdjev; — and so do 
the abstracts in tljiim, when becoming concrete in the plural ; as, Sutlf ciitl;u« 
met, 3trt()umet, 9JeicStI)8mer. 

§ 147: According to the sixth or seventh paradigm are 

inflected aU masculine and neuter substantives of two or more 

radical syllables terminating in the suffixes er, tl, tn, d^eit/ and 

letn ; but only the following among them have the Umlaut. 

1. Masculines, lihe SSoter, 



Plural. 
Me '•Jfcif er 
J>te SStiibec 
!)ie f)ammfc 

ber SSobeii, bottom, floor, Me SSSbeit 



Uar. 
ter %iet, acre, 
in S8ni6er, brother, 
ber .^ainmeV/ hammer, 



Plural. 
tetSt^WageVjbr.-in-law, bie ©c^lBagec 



ber ijaben, thread, 
t>tt ®atteii, garden, 
ber (Btabeit, ditch, 
bef .Sragen, collar, 
ber .^afeii, harbor, 

ber 'iiffei, apple, 
ber ■pammef, wether, 
ber ^cmlil, commerce, 

aflftiir, quarrel, 
bet a)laiitel, cloak, 



bie Sabeit 
bie ®rtrteii 
bie Srabeit 
bie ^cagen 
bie fiafm 

bie 2(et)feC 
bie .Jammct 
bie |)ttiibe(, 
quarrels, 
bie aUttiitel 



bet SSater, father, 
bet 95«c^ter, farmer, 

bet ^ajlen, chest, box, 
bet iAitw, shop, 
bet aRageit, stomach, 
ber i)fcii< stove, oven, 
bet @c!)abeit, damage, 

ber 9labc(, navel, 
bev Stagel, nail, 
bet ©attel, saddle, 
ber ©cljiialjet, beak, 
bet aSogel, bird. 



bie 9)Stct 
bie 9)ad)ter. 

bie .Kaffeit 
bie l^beit 
bie SRagen 
bie iJefeit 
bie @c^abeit. 

bie Kabel 
bie aiiiget 
bie ©attet 
bie ©cljnnbet 
bie aSSget. 



2. Neuters. 



Only bad Jt(of?et, pi. bie iSl5(let ; ba* ^^a^n, the plaster, bie ^flaffet ; and 
ba* g^tiftet, (in the meaning of medicinal powder, bie 9)tt(Sct, and) bie 9)filbcc ; 
bad SBapr, bie SSJSffet and bie S!B(i|Ter. 
17* 
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§ 148. According to the eighth, ninth, tenth, or ^eleventh 
paradigm are declined all masculines and neuters of more than 
one radical syllable not terminating in er; et; cn, (^ett/ and lettt; 
chiefly those with the suffixes ig, ing, ic^t, rid§, ling, fam, fal, 
(eighth,) and those with the augment ®e= terminating in none of 
the feminine suffixes (fc^aft, f^iit, hti, ung, in), but in e (tenth) 
or the simple Auslaut (eleventh), when not naturally males 
(§ 149). According to ^afe no other word is declined. 
. But only the following have the Umlaut, viz. : SOtfltfc^olI/ 
SJlarfc^aDe ; ^ergog, ^erjoge, duke ; SBifi^off, bishop ; a few 
foreign words (see § 165) ; and of those with the augment ®e»/ 
the masculines ®e6rflud§, ®crud^, ®efang, ®efc§ma(f, ®e|lant, 
®enu5. 

§ 149. According to the twelfth paradigm, istx 33u6e, and 
always without Umlaut, are inflected all masculines in e (a ' 
complete list of them is given under § 127. J), and also the 
following : — 

1. A number of such as originally terminated in t, but have 
now thrown off this termination, viz. : — 



%n 58 ar, bear. 


all other 


casps, 


SSarcrt 


ier S'^rifl, Christian, 


a 


« 


e^rtflett 


ber 5inf(e), finch, 


ti 


cc 


gtnJen 


tier %vix% priiice. 


a 


C£ 


giirflett 


"tin ®ecE, fop, 


u 


U 


®ecfcrt 


ber ®raf, count, 


a 


(( 


©rafett 


ier .^eli), hero, 


a 


£C 


^tVom 


ber §err, master, sir. 


a 


(( 


^errett 


tier ^amerab, comi-ade, 


u 


t( 


^amna'om 


ier $irt(e), herdsman, 


» 


U 


'§irten 


ber Scu, lion. 


ti 


u 


Scuen 


ber Sl^enfi^, man, 


(ft 


ti 


SJJmfd^cu 


fcer SJJo^r, moor. 


u 


" 


Sl'lo^rert 


ier ?larr, fool. 


u 


ti 


Starren 


i)er S^lerB, nerve. 


u 


ti 


SfletDctt • 


bcr D(^«(e), ox, 


u 


u 


Deafen 
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bet 55rtnj, prince, all other cases, ^^^irtSC" 

bev St)or, fool, . « " 2[)orert 

bet <Bpa^, sparrow, " " <Bpa^m ; 

and the compounds ber .^ftgcflotj, old bachelor, and bcr 25cirf(lt)r, 
ancestor. 2)er Seantte, officer, ber SSebiente, servant, ber ®e* 
Iet)rte, learned man, are declined as adjectives (see § 178). 

2. The patronymics, ber ©ai^fe, ber ^reupe/ etc., a list of 
which is given under § 127. b, and to which must be added ber 
Sariar, ber aSflter, ber .Kaffer, ber Startar, ber Ungar, ber ^alif, 
ber Zi)xann. 

3. The foreign words ending in ftfl, ftt, c, et, flnt, ent, cut, if, 
i(l, it, log, og, nam, ot, \op^, arc§, denoting naturally males ; as, 
ber ^anbibat, ber ^oit, ber .Somet, bcr SRufitant, bcr ^rajibent, 
bcr SEourijl, ber Scfutt, bcr Slflrolog, ber Sl^ronom, ber ^J^itofop^, 
ber SJlonarc^, and many similar ones ; but not those in or, 
a(, like ©o!tor, ^arbtnaf. 

§ 160. According to the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
sixteenth paradigm are declined all feminines (the great ma- 
jority) not enumerated in § 144, viz. : — 

1. All monosyllables not excepted in § 144, Hke %vau ; — 
all feminines of more than one radical syllable, like Sugenb ; — 
and all derivatives in ung, fc^dft, ci, l^cit, leit, and in (the 
latter doubling the n in the plural), as .l^offnung, SrBfc^cift, 
SKeievet, farm, ©c^iin^cit, 3trtig!cit, politeness, ^onigttt, ^ortigin* 
itcn, like grau. 

2. Those dissyllabic feminines terminating in er and et, 
enumerated in § 126. 1, 3, lilie ©(^toefler. 

3. Those terminating in c, like TOc^tc, 

§ 151. According to the seventeenth paradigm, ber ©tflftt, 
are inflected the following masculines : — 

iex '^()"< ancestor, in ®ti)(ittec, godfather, 

Set ffiauet, peasant, bcr ©cipcl, hostage, 

*iet Sotn, thorn, in liefer, jaw, 

in gcrfl, forest, in icrbctr, laurel, 

'-' in ©ait, district, dale, in aHafl, mast of a sfiip, 
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in Olac^bat, neighbor, Scr ©ticfet, toot, 

Set 9)aiuo|fel, slipper, Cer ©ttaljl, ray, beam, 

iet 5>faii, peacock, 6er 1Stcati(J, ostrioh, 

Jift 9114 (Me gtifte), crack, Set Itiitcrtljait, subject, 

in Ste, lake, bet SSettet, cousin, 

bet ©pocit, spur, Set gicrtatt;, ornament, 

tcr Swat, state, in gin*, interest. 
6cr ©tadjel, sting, 
Also all foreign words denoting males ending in et; as, Zeitit. 

§ 152. According to the eighteenth paradigm, baS Stuge, are 
inflected bag S3ett(e), bed; iaS Enbe, end; boS ^emb(c), shirt; 
iai C^r, ear ; iai Seib, woe, suflTering. 

§ 153. According to the twentieth paradigm, ber Sflame, are 
inflected the following masculines in e or en (both terminations 
being in use): — 

in SSiicdflabc, letter of the alphabet, in -fiBiifit, heap, 
in Saiiin (or Saumen), thumb, in 9tame, name, 

ier Sel* (or gdfeii), rock, ' Sec ©c^merj, pain, 

ter ^unte, spark, >ec ©cjjcect (or Scftrecfeit), fright, 

>et iStieftc, peace, in @ame, seed, 

bee ©ebantc, thought, ber ©djabc, injury, 

bee ©laitbe, faith, "belief, in SBiBe, will. 

Note. — The in-egu1arity in this paradigm consists merely in the nominative 
of the singular being sometijnes used in the shortened form ; in all other respects 
they are inflected according to the sixth paradigm. Here belong also the 
nouns ber 9lovb(cit), North, ber ©(i(en), East, ber ©5b(en), South, bet 2Befl(cii), 
West, and their compounds, as 3lorbo(}(en), etc. These' take eiiS in the Geni- 
tive, en in the Dative and Accusative, and, with the exception of SBefl (bic 
SBejle, the zephyrs) form no plural. Still with prepositions may be found, Mn 
EUptb nac^ ©fib, gen 0(l imb iS5e|1 (rather poetical). 

According to .^erj, no other word is inflected, and according 
to SJJutter, only bte SEoc^ter. 

Notes to the Paradigms. 

Note 1. Secondary derivative substantives formed by the suffixes tng, ling, 
tljiim, nip (neuters), ic^t, require, because these suffixes have a secondary accent, 
the termination e (those in tijum, cc) in the Plural, and erf, e in the Genitive and 
Dative singular; as, be* ^iiiigliii'gerf, bcin Jung'lin'ge, bie JSnglinge; be* £l)vi'< 
ftttti}n'meg, bcm (El)ri'(fcntl)u'me ; beii .^c'tiii'gerf, betn .^c'tiii'ge, bie .^etiugc; bcrf 
@lcitl;'iii'|lfe*, bem Steit^ni'iye, bit ©leicljnifl'e ; iH J)n'()ic!)'tes, bem .&«'(>i(l)'te, bie 
^aljtdj'te. This e may be omitted in the Genitive, but should not be in the 
Dative, and is never omitted in the Plural. But it is positively intolera^^ in 
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the Genitive and Dative singular of words in ig; as, ieg ^5iit()#, iem ^Siiig, be* 
^oiiigS, itm ^iiiiig, although Schiller has, ba« muff id) bem ^ 5 it i 3 e geOcn. 

NoiE 2. In many monosyllabic masculine and neuter words the e of the 
Genitive and Dative of the singular is likewise omitted, not only in poetry, but 
in every-day talis;. The pupil should not follow this bad practice. But even 
in poetry it cannot be omitted after the Unguals and dentals 6, t, tlj, f, *, fi, ff, 
ff/ ii 6< and should be omitted only after the liquids 1, m, 11, r. In proverbial 
sayings a greater liberty is allowed; as, mit giig(e) imb Slcc()t(c), with perfect 
right; Mn Ott(e) ju £>ct(c), from place to place ; in 2Ba(b tinb getb, in forests 
and fields; etiie tt()t 6011 ®clb, a gold watch; eiii {)<iu* bci; .fxili, a wooden 
house. 

Note 3. The singular of monosyllabio ferainines was originally inflected 
after the modern declension, a few examples of which declension are pre- 
served in sayings like these: aiif gtbeii, on earth; ju ©iiii)?eit, in favor. And 
in poetry, S»5£((cin ttuf bcr ^ e i b e n. (Goethe.) St^au Wit bii«( (lintevt in in 
© » H » e n. (SchiUer.) 

Note i. When the terminations ti, t, en, cv, are joined to Substantives 
■with the Auslaitt f {final double f) or * (final simple f), the former is changed 
into (Tonly when the radical vowel is short, and in the suffix nif ; the latter 
always into f; as, bcr gUig, be* glup*, bit giujfs; bet SHip, bcS SftiiTe*, bic ERiflTe; 
barf 4}aui, bcrf .^auferf, bte .^aitfct ; barf .Jitnbctiiif , berf .f)inbevnt(fcrf, bie .Jiinbec* 
niffe. But ©i)af has ©paperf, SiJiife; ©vup, Svnperf, ©vufie; because the radi- 
cal vowel is long here. 

§ 154. The following substantives have a double plural with 
different meanings : — 

Singular^ Plwral. 

barf SSanb, ribbon, tie, bie Sonber, ribbons, bie SSanbc, ties, 

bte 33ait(, bank, bench, bte SSante, benches, bie JSanten, banks. 

im Sing, thing, matter, bie Singer, (nice) things, bie Singe, things, matters. 

ber Scrn, thorn, bie SStrnet, thorns, bic Semen, thorns.* 

barf ®e(t(^t, face, bie ©e|icbter, faces, bte ©eftdpte, visions. 

UU .f)cvtt, horn, bie .gSrner, horns, bie .£)ocne, kinds of horn, 

bet aUanii, man, bie Sllannec, men, bie ailanneit, army, warriors, 

ber iaben, shop, bie iabeit, shops, bie (aben, shutters. 

f bie ianbe, portions of a 

barf ianb, land, country, bie ianber, countries, ■< country. 

' bie ianbereien, lands, 

barf iic^t, light, candle, bie iid^ter, lights, flames, bie iic^te, candles, 

ber 2)lcnb, moon, month, bie SKonbe, moons, bic CWonben, months{poetio). 

bee Srt, place, bie Setter, single places, bie £>tte, places.* 

bie ©an, sow, bie @<iuc, sows, bic ©aiien, swine, hOgs. 

» Collectively. 
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Singular. Plwral. 

tcr ©ttdiif, nosegay, bic ©tcoufcc, nosegays, t>ie Sttaii(?e, ostriches. 

battle, ostrich, bit ©ttou^e, battles, Me ©traufen, ostriches, 

ba* ©tfict, piece, bie ©tuctc, pieces, bie ©tiicf cii, fragments, 

bas 25titt, word, bie SBSrtcv, single words, bie SBotte, coherent words, 

bet golt, inch, toll, bie gStte, tolls, duties, bie goltc, inches. 

Snch as have already a double gender in the singular (\ 131) form of 
course different plurals, according to their genders ; as, bie SSattecn, peasants, 
bie SSaiier, cages; bie SStiiCel, humps, bie SSiiifeln, bosses; bie a3unbe, iSunbtiiffe, 
alliances, bie SSiinbe, bunches; bie ieitet, conductors, bie teitetii, ladders; bie 
Q5e(ol)mtiigen, rewards, bie ioljne, wages ; bie Stiftct, foundations, bie ©tifte, 
pe^; bie ©t!)t(be, shields, bie ©cipilbet, sign-boards f bie Iljcreii, fools, bie K)(itc, 
gates; bie 2l?ciifc^eii, men, bie SUeiifdjec, wenches; bie Seljmc, uncles, bie f)()me, 
awms. But the same plural obtains in bie .^eibcii, heathens, and bie .pcibcii, 
heaths; bie ^iefcrti, jaws, bie ^iefecii, pines; bie ©ptpffeii, sprouts, bie ©ptopii, 
rounds of a ladder; bie Xljeile, parts, bie aiitljeite, Iljeife, shares. 

Note. — Stanit also has, in compound words, the Plural leiKe (people; 
men) when used in a collective sense : as, 'itrbeit^maiiit, '^rbeit^leute, working 
people; Sctgmanii, miner; gotflmaim, forester; Stiljtmnnit, teamster; ffbctmanii, 
nobleman; {)anbeUmanii, trader, pedler; ^aiifmaun, merchant; iaiib^mann, 
countryman; 2)1ietl)ijmann, lodger; pimmecmanii/ carpenter; which have S8ctg« 
tciite, gorjlleiite, Siil)rleiite, etc. But others of this description have the regular 
plural, implying a moral praise ; as, SSiebecmiinncr, honest men; Sljcenmannec, 
men of honor; ©taatSmSmier, statesmen; and SljemSiinct, husbands, as dis- 
tinguished from (rljelcHte, husbands and wives. 

Declension of Foreign Substantives. 

§ 155. Beside the rule given for the declension of foreign 
substantives in § 149. 8 and § 151, the following rules obtain. 

1. Most names of persons and things of the masculine and 
neuter gender, not comprised in the above lists, follow the 
ancient declension and first paradigm, with e in the Plural, and 
ti or i, e in the Genitive and Dative Singular (the e omitted, 
as a rule, only after the liquids I, nt, n, r) ; as, ber S^or, t)e3 
ei;or«, bcirt e^ore, fete E^ore; ber 3nfiinlt, bes 3nflinfte3, bie 
3nflin!te ; ba« 2)?onumcnt, be^ SJlonumentes, We 2)?onumente ; bag 
©tabcm, bes !Diabem3, bie S)iabeme ; bag Siurnier, bes 3;urmer3, 
bie SEurniere ; ber SEopag, bie Slcpafe ; ber Uta«, bie Utafe ; ber 
(Saptjir, beg ©aptjirg, bie ©ajjl^ire ; ber 9Jleteov, beg 9Jf eteorg, bie 
SJleteore. 
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The following assume the Umlaut : ber 9l6t, SteBte ; i>er Stftar, 
Slltare ; ber Sifi^of, bie Sifc^ofe ; ber S^or, bie S^iirc ; ber S:^o= 
rat, ble S()oraIe ; ber ^anal, bte Nanette ; ber Kaplan, bie ^apliine ; 
ber 3Korafl, bie fWorajic, fen; ber 9)atajl, bie 9)alaj^c; ber 5)at)jl, 
bie ^a^jflc, pope ; ber ^^rotfl/ bie ^roBjie, provost. The Umlaut 
and the whole form prove that these words are more completely 
Germanized. 

The following, however, form the Plural in er ! ba3 .S)03)5ital 
and bflS ©pitat, bie J^iofpitaler, ©pitalcr ; bas Stcgiment, bie SRe^ 
gimenter; bag ^'ortal, bie ^nxtah and ^ortaler; bag .Kapitat 
(capital of a column), bie .ffapitdter, but bag .Capital, bie .Sapitale, 
capitals ; bag .Samifot, jacket, bie ■Kamifoter. ©enerat has ®e== 
nerale or ®enerale ; .i^arbinat, .Sarbinale or tSarbinale. 

2. Those names of male persons ending in aner, ener, itter/ 
oner, euner, and most in er, as Dominitaner, 3taliener, 9ltt}encr, 
SBenebittlner, £)ragoncr, 3'Seuner, SJtagijier, follow the sixth 
paradigm, but without Umlaut. 

3. After the mixed declension and seventeenth paradigm are 
declined, besides those in or, those in titt (Latin tivum) ; as, bflg 
2lbjefti», beg Slbjettitig, bie 3lbjetti»en. But SZotitt, SRegitatiS), 
55otniti9, form the plural in e. After the twenty-first paradigm 
are declined the neuters in turn, al, it (Lat. ium, ale, He), plural 
ten; as, bag ©tubiunt, beg ©tubiumg, bie ©tubicn; bag S»an= 
getium, gospel, beg ffittangeliumg, bte (Sttangclien; bag Slbttert^ 
(ium), beg ^boerfcg, bie 31b»er6ien ; bag 9)arti3ip(ium), beg ^avtl" 
jipg, bie 9)arti3ipicn ; bag Ma\>itah beg .^a)5italg, bie Jta)3itoliert 
(and .Stapitate) ; bag f^ofril, beg ^offtlg, bie gofftlien ; and, 
occurring only in the plural, ble Surialieit, bie gormalien, bie 
9iaturalien, bie SfJloHtien. Likeivise bag Sttbisibuum, beg 3n= 
bioibuumg, bie 3ni'it>it'Ufn> Ailer the seventeenth paradigm are 
declined the following masculines : Diamant, Safan, pheasant, 
3utBet, jewel, Sapaun, capon, Smpofl, tax, Sonfut, SKugM, 
5)antoffeI, ^Jrafcft, ^^faltn, fRuhin, Srattat, and all in gm and 

. tgmug ; as, ©op^igm and ©op^igmug. Gen. beg ©op'^igmg and 
©op|igmug', pi' bie ©op^igmen. After the eighteenth, the fol- 
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lowing neuters : bag 3nfelt, ^xonom, ©tatut, 33crt, %aS ^xii' 
ma, bag panorama, f^anta^ma, SDogma. But ^lima has in 
the Plural Climate. 

4. According to the modem feminine declension are declined 
all feminines ; as, 2:in!tur, Slatur; 3ote, SSafe, basis ; ^aMtat, 
Stajejiat. But the Greek words in is have en added in the 
plural, instead ; as, Saft^, Plur. S3afen ; S^cftS, SE:^efen. 

5. A few Latin names have retained the Latin declension ; 
as, ber Safug, be3 Sofus, We SafuS, bie SWobi. 

6. A few English and French words form the plural in g ; 
as, btc aJteetingg, bie Sourtg, bie ©rceig, bic SSottomg, bte gonb^, 
bie OenieS, bie Sorb^, bie <Boloi or ®oU. 

7. ©flg 3titercj[e, the interest, concern, advantage, has another 
meaning in the plural, namely, bie Snfercjfcn; the interest of 
money. 

§ 156. Words used only in the Singular. 

1. The following abstract substantives are not susceptible of 
a plural, although the corresponding substantives in English 
assume it, and must be used in the singular wherever such 
an English plural is to be translated, or must take the plural 
of some synonymous noun. 

Plural. 



tk '.Jdifimljme, 


reception, 




bit anfunft, 


arrival, 




in ■•«iifd)fin, 


appearance, 




iai '.JCiifeljcit, 


authority, 




in ■■J(i'gtool)ii, 


suspicion, 




bet CBegiiin, 


beginning, 


bie 'iittfange, 


in S8e(i?, 


possession, 


bie SSefi^uiigeiv 


in 23uiib, 


alliance, 


(Siliibe, antiquated) bie SSunbiiifTi!, 


bft Saiit, 


thanks, 


bie Santfagiiiigcn, Saiiteibeseiigungeii, 


bee Sni(E, 


oppression, 


bie CSebcucCungen, 


bie Csljre, 


honor. 


bie Sljtenbejeugungen, 


bad (J(enb, 


misery, 




iaa (Jrlie, 


inheritance, 


bie Crr()fi$afteii, 


bet ffmpfatig, 


receipt, 




bie giiKlpt, 


flight, 




bit giitdjt. 


fear, 


.--.-.-• 
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Singular. 


Plura„. 


bet (Scfatteit, 


favor, 


bie ©efSmgteiteit, 


bet ®I«iij, 


splendor. 




iai ©lilif, 


fortune. 


bic ©Ifictfffalle, 


He (Snuic, 


mercy, 


bie @iiabcnl)e)eu0ungen, 


bet Oram, 


grief, 




bet -fiaf, 


hatred. 




bet ^iibct, 


dispute, 




bic ^llt. 


lieed, pasture, 


bie •^utmigeii, pastures. 


bet 3*mmct, 


wailing. 




bet jfummct, 


affliction. 


bic ^ilinmeriiip, 


ba* icbeii. 


life. 


bie icliciieilaufe. 


bie ticdc. 


love, 




baft ioii, 


praise. 


bic iob.f))tSt!)e, 


bet Icljii, 


reward, 


bie aSelcOmiiigeii (bie tSljnc means wages), 


bie Snaije, 


pain, trouble. 


bic iSemuljiiiigeii, 2I!u()fa(e, pains, troubles, 


bet OTuiib, 


mouth. 


bic a)?iiii(ct. 


bie 9)tac&t, 


splendor. 




bet Siatl), 


advice. 


bic enatljfcljlage, 


bet SKiiiit), 


spoil. 


bic OlStttictcieit, SBctattbitngen, 


bet ©cljein. 


appearance, 




bet ©c^miite. 


ornament, 


bic ®c!)miicEfa(!)eii, 


bet ©egeii, 


blessing. 


bie ©cgmiiigcii. 


bet ©tolj, 


pride. 




bet Sttanb, 


strand, 




ba^ @tteben, 


striving, 


bie Seflrebungeit, 


bet ©ttcit. 


dispute, 


bie ©ttcittgtcitcn. 


bet ©tiitj, 


the fall, 




bet Sc^mii4> 


dirt. 




bet XabeC, 


•reproach, 




bet XaufcD, 


exchange, 


bie '■JCusfaiifdjitngcit, 


bet lob, 


death. 


bie XobcrffSne, deaths. 


bet Xvoff, 


consolation. 


bie XtSfltiiigen, 


idi Unted^t-, 


wrong. 


bie Itiigetcdjtigteitcit, 


bus; lliigliKe, 


misfortune, 


bic ttiiglSterffaac, 


bet Uiitetticljt, 


instruction. 


bie Uiitctloeifmigen, 


bet lIvLittb, 


furlough. 


bie SSctitlaubmigen, 


bet 93etbac^t, 


suspicion. 




bet 23etbien|T, 


earnings, 




bet SBevjlaiib, 


understanding, 




bet SSerbtut', 


vexation, 


bic 9Sctbticplitl)tcitcit, 


barf ffietgiuigeit, 


pleasure, 


bic Sctgnugiingcn, amusements, 


bie <8ot(tc!)t, 


precaution, 


bic a3ot(ic!)tSmaptcgelii, 


bie SBotfotgc, 


provision, 




bet 2Bal)ii, 


illusion, 

18 


' 
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Singular. Plural, 

^cr SBift, wit, smartness, Mc 2Biftt, aBifttleieit, wittioisms, 

itx gmit, quarrel, ih §nnttvcieii, 

tier glDaitg, constraint, ^ic gwaiigstmaftegctii, 

bcr giBtjl, dispute, dissension, Ut gloijligteittii, 

tic gtiitaljme, increase;, 
and some others. 

2. Likewise the substantive-infinitives ithen, life, Sntfe^en, 
fright, ®ntjict;en, the coining into existence, Sntjiicten, rapture, 
bag Slnfe^en,. authority, dinhmmm, revenue, SScrge^cti, 25er» 
fi^tninben, disappearance, "oai Sinfe^en, insight, bag 9(ugfominen, 
competence, SSermiigeit, fortune, SScrtangen, desire, and some 
others ; for some of them plurals are taken from other abstract 
nouns of the same derivation ; as, SntjitcEungcn, SSergcl^ungen, 
misdemeanors, Sinfii^tett, t)te Sinna^men, receipts. 

Note. — Properly speaking, all abstract notions can Ije conceived only as 
singulars. Whenever an abstract noun is used in the plural, it has ceased to 
be a mere abstract; it has got at least a leaning towards concrete notions, and 
has, even in the singular, besides its abstract meaning, assumed a lateral concrete 
signification. Thus, gwifl meant originally the condition or state of quarrelling ; 
but later it has assumed also the lateral meaning of quarrel, a single quarrel- 
ling action, and may therefore have a plural, ^iviffigteiteu, quarrels. Thus 
most abstracts may in some way or other form a plural, but always with a 
leaning to concrete notions. With regard to those abstracts formed with the 
suffixes ting, Ijeit, fcljiift, U\t, nip, and e or t, that allow of a plural, the vocab- 
ulary must be consulted. 

The following abstract nouns admit of a plural in German, while the corre- 
sponding English do not: ©efc^iift, ®cfc|)afte, business ; (rtfadtmig, gifal)riiiigcn, 
experience; SSevloumbuttg, SScclaiimbuiigeii, slander; Oltebetttat^tigteit, 9liebet< 
tracfetigteitcii, baseness; Ungcret^tigteit, Uiigerccljtigtcitcn, injustice. 

Here belong the following phrases: in btv .{jofiuiiig (not plural) iljn )tl fcljtit, 
in hopes of seeing him ; cine UeberfcQung in SBccfcn, a translation in verse ; 
■ eljMC Hmjfanbc, without ceremony ; ju JOrcn Sien|lcn, at your service; in 
Snglifd)en 3)isn(fen, in the English service. 

3. Likewise most names of materials do not, as a rule, admit 
of a plural ; as, ber ©ant), sand, itv ©d)nee, snow, ber Mo1)\, 
cabbage, ber SfJlalj, malt, iai Dfcjl, fruit, bo3 ®(^ilf, reeds, 
baS Un!raut, weeds, ber SBeijeti/ wheat, bie ®er[le, bai-ley. 
When, however, different species of a genus are to be ex- 
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pressed, the plural may be formed of almost any of these 
materials ; as, bic SBdffcr, waters, tie Unhauter, weeds, bte 
S^aue, dews, iic ®rafer, grasses, t>te ^o|Ie or ^oI)Iarten, cab- 
bages, bte Sftegen, rains. But of ©etraite the plural is always 
©etraibearten ; of D6jl, DBjlarten. 

§ 157. Words used only in the Plural. 

1. Collective nouns implying a plurality of individuals : — 

(cttcrn, parents 

'iHftn, Alps (the singular, tie ?f(pc, meaning Alpine pasture) 

SciiiMcitcr, •Sofeit, trousers, breeches (■&<)(< occurs sometimes as singular) 

®c(!cii6£t, brothers 

©cfdjlotffcr, brother and sister, brothers and sisters 

@(ic!)mafeii, limbs" 

teiite, people. 

2. Collective nouns, without distinction of individuals : ■ — 

SBriefft^aftcii, letters SRniife, tricks 

giiituiifte, revenue 3l5tl)Eln, measles 

©cfotte, rents ©portedi, fees 

©erecjitfame, privileges Znbtx, lees 

^cfleii, expenses, Xrummcr, ruins 

SHafetii, measles Xniypeii, troops (Xcitppe, sing., is hand) 

aUcltcii, -wheys 3eit(awftc, times. 
Also ^ie (JiiKtxjeit, finances. 
The five following originally expressed a plurality of days : — 

3a(!cii, Lent ^?ao,^tn, Whitsuntide 

getieii, vacation aBeil)imcl)teit, Christmas. 
OflErii/ Easter 

3. The following words are used in both plural and singular, 

but the corresponding English words are used only in the 

plural. 

bie aftljc, the ashes ta* (Seljirn, the brains 

6aS '■iftdpift, the archives in fiafn, the oats 

t<xi •iiufyebot, the banns bet -{(opfcit, the hops 

ba* SSitiiatb, the billiards bcr SnOalt, the contents 

bet iBlafcbalg, the bellows btc .Scljricllt, the sweepings 

eine SStiHc, a pair of spectacles bcv to()ii, the wages 

tine SSranbiing, brealters (surf) bie OTatljtmatit, mathematics 

bcr ®a(geii, the gallows bie a)?ctai>l)i;(tt, metaphysics 
ba* ©oiigelbanb, the leading-strings bie Cftii, optics 
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in SSScfjldrt, arrears tie SScrmnljluiig, -fujcfijeit, the nuptials 

He Sdjeeve, scissors bic ^angc, a pair of tongs 

bai O-uavtier, the quarters tie gittel, a pair of compasses, 
ba^ !8eclSt>ni^, the espousals 

§ 158. The names of measures, numbers, and weights, when 
preceded, by numerals, do not assume the plural ; as, trei ®(^rttt 
lt»eit, three paces distant ; fiinf %vi^ Icing, five feet long ; fec^g 
^aax ©i^u^e, six pairs of shoes ; fieBen ^funb, seven pounds ; 
ac^t ©U^e'nt, eight dozen ; ncutl ®tuc( Stepfet, nine apples ; ac^t* 
taufenb 9JJann, eight thousand men (of soldiers). And the 
object measured or weighed, when a material, does not allow of 
declension; as, cin ^funt) Qudix, elf 3)fuTtt)^affee. But when 
not a material, it allows, atleast, of a plural (Nom.) ; as, jc^n ©tiicC 
SBirnen ; tret Sentnet Stagel, three hundred-weight of nails. 

Feminine substantives, however, and names of measures of 
time and money, are excepted from this rule ; as, [ec^S Stteit 
Zu^, jwei g)arii« Seinwant, ftcljen SMeilen, fiinf 3a|re, fec^g 
©tutttien, neun Slage, tier SBod^en, jwcl Momtt, fec^g ^fennlge, 
it^n !DoEar(S), fiinfjig Sent(g). 

The expression ti ijl ijicr U^r, " it is four o'clock," is ellip- 
tical, instead of eS ifl »icr on in U^r. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

§ 159. Those proper names which are used only with the 
article, as, according to § 119. 7, the names of rivers, seas, lakes, 
mountains, and forests, and the names of countries of the mas- 
culine or feminine gender, are declined Uke common names. 
But the following rules are observed with regard to those 
proper names commonly used without the article ; that is, 
names of persons, places, and neuter names of countries. 

§ 1 60. The feminines among them ending in e, and the males 
terminating in a sibilant (3, |, x, fi^, ?)) take en^ in the Genitive, 
and en in the Dative and Accusative singular ; while the for- 
mer have en, the latter c, in the Plural; as, 'Mavit, WlaxknS, 
5Warien, bie Wlaxkn; $u^, .&ujfens, ^ujfen, tie §ujfe; Wtax, 
Mfixmi, '^axtn, tic Tlaxt. 
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§ 161. All Other names of males and females have in the 
Genitive Singular i, in the -Dative and Accusative en or no 
termination, in the Plural e or 3 or no termination ; as, ^ax\, 
^arl3, .Sarl(en), tie Mark; grtebric^, griebrii^g, grtebrii^ctt, bie 
5nei)ri(i)e; SBerttja, SSert^a'^, SBert^'(n), bie S3ert^a«; ©eneca, 
©encca'3, ®eneca'(tt), bie ©encca^ ; 3lmert!a, 3lmerito'g, SKmertlo, 
bte Slntertfa'g; 21^^"/ W^^^t W^^, '^^^ 5lften; SSertin, Serlins, 
SBerlin, bie ©erline. 

§ 162. Foreign names ending in one of the unaccented termi- 
nations as, cS, is, US, take no terminations at all, but have re- 
course to the definite article; as, 3ter;:eS, beS, bent, ben, bie 38er= 
jres ; Sleneas, bcS, bent, ben, bte 3leneas ; SWacenaS, bes, bem, ben, 
bie SJJacenas (comically bie SJlaccnajJe, bie 3£erj:e|fe) ; J^emis, ber, 
ber, bie, bie 2;t)entiS ; ^autus, beS, bem, ben, bie 9)autuS (the 
Latin declension ^anli, |)auto, 9)aulum, and Sl^rij^uS, S^riflt, 
S!|rifio, St)ri|1unt is rather antiquated). 

The same expedient is employed even with names that can 
be inflected, for the sake of greater certainty as to the case 
pointed out ; as, bie 33riefe beS Sicero and bie 33tiefe Sicero'S ; 
Sr gie^t ®(^itlcr'(n) bent ®ot^e »or, he prefers Schiller to 
Goethe ; where an ambiguity is avoided. "When, however, the 
Genitive precedes the governing noun, this expedient is not 
resorted to ; as, ^(ato'S ©^riften, ©eneca'S Srauerfpiele, ©otra= 
teS' lob (the latter and similar forms being less agreeable and 
common, because the S of the Genitive cannot be heard in the 
pronunciation, and the apostrophe used in its stead can only be 
seen in reading). 

§ 163. When proper names of places terminate in a sibilant, 
the Genitive cannot take an S, and a common name is placed in 
apposition before the proper noun, while the latter remains un- 
inflected ; as, bie Zl)on ber ©tabt faris ; ber 33efe'^Ist)a'6er ber 
Sejiung ^Jtainj, the commander of the fortress of Mayence. Or 
the preposition uon is resorted to; as, bie SE^ore Son ^'axiS ; ber 
33efe^rs:^a6er son SUlainj ; bie Sage uon ©uej unb Sabiy, the 
situation of Suez and Cadiz. 
18» 
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Note 1. — This latter expedient has largely obtained even in words ■which 
do not terminate in a sibilant, so that the regular Genitive has become rather 
poetical; as, bic -^ctrft^ct ticii gvaiihcicl) (gtaiittric!)^ more poetical); bcr ^oiiig 
6011 aSclgien; iet Saifet Son SRuflttiiS; itm ^onigreic^ ©panien iff gvantrcic^ iiHu 
(egen, France is superior to the Icingdom of Spain. 

NbTB 2. — The Latin form of the plural is partly retained in i'K @cipio> 
lien, Hi Sltxcnen, bte Cafateii. 

Note 3.^ Those in tl, en, et, take no termination in the plural; as, bie 
©dplcgct, bie Qi^iUn, bie SStaiitcii (the three Franconias). 

Note i. — In the sayings, ©djittcr'^ (iiib ill .pdiife, the family of Schiller is 
at home; ©octlje'S fliib Oerreijf/ the Goethe family are from home; SJJSttcrV 
Ijaben SBefuc^, the Millers have visitors ; Itiir geljcit jcftt Jti ©cljmibt'*, we are 
going now to Smith's; — we have an ellipsis, yomsVy being omitted, and the 
i being the sign of a Genitive, not of a plural. 

§ 164. When the name of a person is preceded by the definite 
article, with or without an adjective, or by a common noun, ex- 
pressing the person's title or occupation, the name of the person 
is not decHned ; as, tier ©(fitter, tieg ©chiller, bent, ben (Sc^lHer ; 
ber gro^e ®Det|e, beS, bent, ben gro^en ®otI)e ; bel Jlaifer^ 3o= 
fep:^, bent, ben ^aifer 2o^ip^ ; (ber) ^iinig ^arl. 

But when the Genitive precedes the governing substantive, 
this rule is departed from ; as, beg gro§en griebric^'S Z^atm, the 
great Frederick's deeds ; SDoftor Sutler's Siifi^gcfprdc^e, Dr. 
Luther's dinner-talks. The Christian name and the title in this 
case are not inflected ; as, Subtt)ig U|tanb'3 SaEaben ; 5tuguji 
UBil^elnt son ©(|Ieger« ©c^riften. 



CHAPTER V. 

ADJECTIVES. 



§ 165. Adjectives single out an individual or a species among 
the different individuals or species belonging to a genus (the 
genus being expressed by the substantive), by attributing to the 
genus a single peculiarity ; as, the good man, a large house, fine 
peaches. 
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§ 166. "When this peculiarity is considered as inherent in the 
genus expressed by the substantive, we have an attributive 
Adjective, as in the above three examples ; when it is to be first 
ascribed to it, and has, therefore, the power of a verb, we Ijave 
& predicative Adjective; as, the man is good; a house may be 
large ; the peaches wiU, this year, be_^M«. 

§ 167. The German has a different form for the attributive 
and for the predicative Adjective ; the latter, as a rule, has no 
termination, and is therefore susceptible of being used as an 
Adverb (§ 196). (Only the adjective ^Oi^, high, changes its 
Auslaut in the attributive form into ;^ot)er, e, ti.) The former 
are inflected by Gender, Number, and Case, and must always 
agree in the same with their substantives. The latter are 
never inflected. 

§ 168. There are two different declensions which every at- 
tributive Adjective can undergo, the ancient and the modem. 

Ancient Declension. 





Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Nevter. 


JTIjU-KALi. 

M. F. N. 


Nominative. 


— ev 


— e 


— e« 


— e 


Genitive. 


—ti (( 


;n) — er 


— ti (en) 


— er 


Dative. 


— em 


— er 


— em 


— en 


Accusative. 


— en 


— e 


—ti 


— e 






Modem Declension. 








SlNGULAB. 




Plubal. 




MasfyuUne. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


M. F. N. 


Nominative. 


— e 


— e 


— e 


— en 


Genitive. 


— en 


— en 


— en 


— en 


Dative. 


— en 


— en 


— en 


— en 


Accusative. 


— en 


— e 


— e 


— en 



I. Modern DecI/Ension op the Adjective. 

§ 169. Adjectives take the modem declension, when pre- 
ceded by. an article, pronoun, or numeral which has a termina- 
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tion of the ancient declension. In all other cases they are in- 
flected according to the ancient or mixed declension. 

Only the definite article ier, tie, tag, the pronouns biefer, 
Welijer, foli^cr, jener (this, which, that, such), berjenigc, that 
(which), berfelfee (the same), and the indefinite numerals, as 
manc^er (many a, many), Bieler (much, many), ttierttger (little, 
few), and the participle fotgenber (the following), are followed 
by the modem declension of the adjective. 



Masculine, 

M ber gutc Wann, 
G. bcs guten 9)^anncS, 
D. bem guten 9^anne, 



SiHGUIiAB. 

Feminine. 

bte gute grau, 
ber guten grau, 
ber guten grau, 



Neider. 

bag gutc ^tnb 
beg guten ^inbeg, 
bent guten ^nbe, 



A. ben guten SJZann, bie gutc grau. bag gute ^inb. 

Plukal. 

N. "blc guten SJldnncr, grauen, Mnber, 
G. ber guten SJlanner, grauert,^tnbcr, 
JD. ben guten 9Jiannern, Sraucn, ^inbern, 
A. bic guten iKanner, %xaxitv., Mnber. 

Note. — The law which underlies this double declension of the Adjective 
and its single forms is euphonic, — the definite article, and the above pro- 
nouns and numerals having already the forms of the ancient declension of the 
adjective, and sounds like itx giitcc 3llaim, iM giite^ £inb, bte gute 3>l>iniicr, 
Staiicii, ^iiibct, iti gutc* aitaiiiicef, SinSeS, ber gutec aUaimet, gt«ticit, Winter, 
being intolerable to the German ear. 



n. Ancient Declension or the Adjective. 

§ 170. Adjectives not preceded by an article take this de- 
clension : — 

SlNGUIiAR. 

Feminine. Neuter. 

gute £uft, ' guteg S3rot, 

guter Suft, guteg(en) 58roteg, 

gutcr £uft, gutcm aSrotc, 

gute Suft. guteg S3rot. 



Masculine. 

K guter SKetn, 
G. guteg(ert) SCcincS, 
D. gutem ffiBeine, 
A. guten SBcin. 
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Plukal. 

iV. gute SBeine, fiiiftc, SBrotc, 
G. guter SBeine, Ciifte, SSrote, 
D. guten SBeinen, Suften, SBroten, 
A. gute 3Beitte, Siifte, SBrote. 

Note 1. — This form is not only in use with names of materials and nouns 
not preceded by an article or one of the pronouns, mentioned in \ 169, but also 
when a Genitive precedes the noun; as in mctne^ aSriiStr^ altcfler ©cljit iiiiS 
tUiiieS adatcljcn, my brother's eldest sou and little girl; ^arld iituec -Jjut iiitb 
dtte ^(ciScv. 

And likewise after one of the indefinite neuter numerals cttnarf, some, bic(, 
much, \\\i^ti, nothing, geiiug, enough, aQeclet, of all kinds, tmtxXtx, of one kind, 
tecgleidjeii, such like, foli^', such, (autec, mere, nothing but; and after the def- 
inite numerals jlBCi, two, titei, three, Dicr, four, etc. ; as, ctto** alter SBeiii/ bid 
f(tlctl>tm ^ft<^n, inoiid)' atmec aUaiiit, folc^' wtwti SSier; ijicc giite Kocfe, etc., 
mit gemtj fc|)5iicm Xudje, etc. 

Note 2. — On account of euphony gtiteii SBeineS/ gitten SSvctes; is preferred 
to gittett 2Bettiej/ gutett JSrote^. Still, the latter form is in use with good 
writers. 

Note 3. — The Nominative and Accusative of the neuter singular often 
drop their termination in poetry and common conversation ; as, gut SBvot, frif(l> 
SBajfet, fdjSii iffietter, fine weather, ©anj, whole, and Ijall), half, om(|t this ti 
always before names of countries and places without the definite article; as, 
gatt} ^ltg(all^, ()a(l> SRfm- But with the article: ba£i ganje gnglanb, tviDf l)«(l)e 
SRom. And so does at(', all, before a possessive or demonstrative pronoun; as, 
nlX' meiii ©eljneii, all my longing (see % 251). 

in. Mixed Ancient and Modern Declension. 

§ 171. The indefinite article eirt, cine, ein, and the possessive 
pronouns metn, my, bein, thy, feiti, his, S^x, her, unfer, our, euer, 
your, i^r, their, '^x, your, and the numeral fettt, no, in the 
' Nominative singular of all three genders, and in the Accusative 
singular of the neuter gender, are followed by the adjective in 
the ancient declension ; in all other cases, by the adjective in 
the modern declension. 

Singular. 
MascuUne. Fermmtie. Neuter. 

N. ein guter S8tann, etne gute grau, ein guteg ^inb, 

G. eineg gutenSJlanneg, ciner guten grau, cine3 guten ,$?iniieS, 

D. etncm guten SJJonne, einer guten grau, cinem guten .Slinbe, 

A. cinen guten SRann, eine gute grau. ein guteg .Kint). 
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PLHRAIi. 

If. hint guten Scanner, grauen, Winter, 
G. letner guten Wdnntx, grauen, ^intier, 
J>. Ictnen guten Wanntxn, grauen, ^inbern, 
A. feine guten 9Jldnner, graucn, Winter. 

Note. — The reason underlying this naixed declension is, that the Naminative 
of ein< meiit, iiin, feiii, lliifer, tun, H)t, (ein, has (except the feminine) no termi- 
nation indicative of the gender and <ase and number, which must therefore 
be pointed out by the Adjective. And it is the same with the Accusative 
Neuter singular. In all other cases these pronouns and numerals have the 
ancient termination, and euphony requires that in the Adjective the modern 
declension should' be substituted for the ancient one. 

§ 172. Adjectives with the Auslaut e drop this c before the 
termination of the attributive form ; as, ntiibe, etn mitb-er, bcr 
ntut)-e; lueife, ein wetf-er, ber t»eif-e; — and adjectives with the 
Auslaut et, en, er (as ebel, noble, golben, t^cuer, dear) omit the e 
of the Auslaut in the inflection ; as, etn ebter Sl'Zenfc^, ber golbnc 
S8c(%er/ tt)eurer 2Bein, Adjectives with the Auslaut et and er, 
however, may just as well omit the e of the termination instead 
of that of the Auslaut ; as, cineg jtc^ern ^ofeng, of a secure 
harbor; bem Bittern ©efi^macEe, to the bitter taste; bie ebeln 
.^erren, the noble lords. 

Note. — The law of euphony objects to such dactylic rhythms as tMe 

a)}ciif($cii, although Schiller has etiien golbciicii iScdjct ivetf id) (jiimf). Still, 
another law of euphony, that in the Auslaut a liquid must not follow a mute^ 

prefers such dactylic rhythms as (tt^jtsti (.Kaum Sodrcit Me tcftteit iin ficjereii 
gjctt. Burger), and the hard pronunciation fitftetn, dittctn, ebdii, to the foi-ms 
fl(^tfii, dittrcit, cMut, in which the liquid follows the mute in the Auslaut. fjii ' 
bittevm f)Mmt. {Uhland.) (Jr fiftt iit feinec (tc^etii SSefle. {Schiller.) 

§ 173. After cinige, ctlti^e, some, tDcnige, few, ntel§rere, several, 
anbere, others, fotdje, such, uiete, many, ntanc^e, many, iDetd)e, 
which, the adjective takes the ancient or the modern declen- 
sion indiflferently in the Nominative and Accusative plural, and 
even in the Genitive plural. The pupil, however, should not 
imitate this, but stick to the rule, the law of euphony being 
infringed by heaping terminations in e and er ; as, eintge flnberc 
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gute £eutc, some other good people ; me^rerer ftttijerer iBUcEerer 
SOiannev, of several other brave men. 

§ 174. After the personal pronouns ic§, bit, Sr, tuir, i^r, ©le, 
the adjective takes the mixed declension ; as, ii^ aruter Wlann, 
mix axmm Wlann, mic^ armcn 9JJann, wir, una armen SJJanncr ; 
t)u alter ©iinbcr, Uv atten ©iinbcr, bic^, euc^ atten ©iinber, ®iin= 
bern ; ©r bummer 9)Zenfc^, you fool ; @ie junger Saffe, you young 
fop. Afler t|r, however, the practice varies, as will be seen 
by comparing the following passages : i^r Btobetl S^oren, you 
dull fools ( Okamisso) ; i^r jarten goretteit, you tender trout 
{Schwah) ; [^x gelieBte Sriften, i'^r txauii&j flitten 5l:^aler, leiet 
IDO^f, ye cherished pastures, ye friendly, quiet valleys, farewell ! 
[Schiller.) Perhaps the terminations in e may here be ex- 
plained' as Vocatives, those in en as Nominatives with an 
omitted article, bie. 

§ 175. Adjectives formed from proper names of places in 
er are not susceptible of declension ; as, bag ^elbeI6erger %o.^, 
beg ^eibelberger gajfeg, etc. ; ein £ci})3tger ©tubent, eineg Seipji^ 
ger ©tubentett, etc.; bie £onboner SSorfe, ber Sonbonev Sorfe, 
etc. ; and cannot be used in a predicative sense, except when 
used of persons ; as, biefer Jpcrr iji ein Stew^glorter, ober ein 
58 D [loner, this gentleman is a New Yorker or a Bostonian; in 
which case they form feminines, as 9?eu-i)orfertn, 33ojlonerln, 
a lady of New York or Boston, and in both genders are sus- 
ceptible of declension. 

The adjectives in tfd^, indicative of nationality, however, are 
declinable, and may be used both as attributive and predicative 
adjectives ; as, ber englifc^e J^anbet, bie engtifi^e .Krone, bag 
cnglij'(£)c SSoIt, ein amcrifantf(^er ^afen, eine ameritantfi^e QtU 
tung, an American newspaper, etn amerlEantfc^eg Sonb, an 
American country, bag tjl gonj bettt[c§, biefe ©itte i(l amerifa= 
nifc^. 

Note. — Set Seiitftlje is the only adjeotive indicative of nationality in ifc^ 
tliat is in use both as a substantive and as an adjective; as, Ht 2)eiitfd)e ifl 
U\tt SiiglanCiet; eiii itnt^^tx @caf. 
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§ 176. The following adjectives likewise ai-e not in use as 
predicates : — 

1. Derivatives in en and crii, as gclScii, fllljcni, at least not in prose. But 
IjBljsrn in the signification of clumsj/, and eifeiii, ({eiiietn, in that of obdurate, 
occur as predicates. 

2. The following derivatives in till), iftl), and ig: raubctifct), rapacious, I)tu6)- 
letifd), hypocritical, plj^fifc^, tljemift!; (but ttittfd) and similar ones are so used); 
jSlirlid), taglicft (but moiiattitl), iDodjentlitt), and similar ones, are so used) ; gaiijltd) 
(ganj is used instead); nndjtlid), bittcrlicl) (bitter is used instead); nctitid), rafinb- 
titt), Ijaiiptfacdlic^ (but similar ones, like fcljtiftlic^, laiiglict), of eiitlicl), toSrtlid), lei6= 
lit^, occur as predicates). The language tends evidently to their adoption as 
predicates. Not so with adjectives formed from adverbs of time, place, etc. in 
ifl/ like ba(ig, tjieilj, fonfiigf geffciflf batSig, instead of which the adverb itself can 
be used as predicate. Only ubrig, left, remaining (from fiber, over), is indis- 
pensable as a predicate, on account of its signification. 

3. The participles present with JU (Geru'ncUu7}i, see § 311); as, bag jit fibevfeli" 
cube ©ebi^t, ' the poetry to be translated,' but not bus ®ebicl)t i|? jii ubcvfcft' 
eiib; instead of which we may say b«S ©ebidpt i(l jtt ubcrfeften. For other 
participles, see § 177. 

Note. — The following adjectives, on the other hand, cannot be used as 
attributes, but only as predicates: — 

betcit, ready, ready made irce, mistaken, wrong 

brad;, fallow tuiib, known 

feinb, hostile letb, sorry 

gar, ready (boiled or done) itoti), needful (iiotljtljitii) 

gang unb gabe, current nuS(e), useful 

gettofl, confident quer, oblique (queer) 

gettjabc aware qnitt, quit 

gclractig, expectant \wl)i, well (of health). 

gram, averse 

The same is true of the following derivatives and compounds : — 

abbolb, disinclined I;anbgemein, hand to hand 

ttbff enjjig, alienated t()cill)aft, partaking 

dbirciibig, estranged linpaf, nnlBCbt, unwell 

an)I(Jtig, getting sight of bcrfuflig/ forfeiting 

eingebcnt, mindful berfcibet, disgusting. 
Ijabbnft, possessed of 

Compounds are formed, instead, for attributive use ; as, bercitluittig, SScat^' 
fe(b, fcinblict, gatgctot^t (gates tcbcr occurs), gelanftg or (anblaiilig (instead 
of gang unbgobe); getrcfl occurs attributively in gettojlcn SUntbeS, cheerfully; 
bcrtunbigt (for tunb); nSyicl) (for nuft, but tinnu4 is preferred to iinnuft(ld)); 
(|uetliegenb. .^olb occurs an a predicate, and gebeiit is as common as eingebenC. 
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§ 177. All participles being verbal adjectives, they may- 
assume the declension and use of adjectives ; as, bcr flerBcrtbe 
ged)ter, the dying gladiator ; tie reijenbe grau, the charming 
lady ; bflg icfienbe ^inb/ the trembling child ; eitt rafenbev 
SRenft^, a raging man ; cine gidnjenbe Sonne, a brilliant sun ; 
ein Iad)elnbe3 SJldbc^en, a smiling girl; bass gcprtefene 3Wiert 
(Schiller) ; eln anfto^enbcg Qimma, an adjoining room (Schil- 
ler) ; bas Derlorne (oerlorene) ^'arabies (G-); bet ucrrounbetc 
^vieger, the wounded warrior ; ein geleerter Setter, an emptied 
cup. 

Present participles can be used only in the attributive con- 
nection ; and only such as have, from long usage, assumed 
entirely the nature and meaning of adjectives, may also be 
used as predicatives. The following are of the latter de- 
Bcription : — 

pUfieiib, fluent 

ge(>ulirenti, ijejiemtlib, proper, becoming 



ttl>(iopeiiS/ repulsive 
abii)ccl;fc(iib, clianging, varied 
al)lt>etd)eiib, different 
ablotfeitb, absent 
aiitvefenl), present 
atil)altent>, assiduous 
ttiimapeiii, arrogant 
onfptec!>tii6, aitjtcIieiiS, attractive 
aiiiletf ent>, contagious 
aiiffiil)renb, irritable 
oiijfttlleiib, striking 
auiimitni, persevering 
aMi[ii\veifmi, extravagant 
titbeiitenb, important 
tiefetStigciib, offensive 
iiejaiibeirnb/ enchanting 
brtngenb, pressing, urgent 
brfictciii, oppressive 
Siitdjbtiiigeiiti, piercing 
eiiineljmcnb, captivating 
empSreiib, revolting 
Clitfd)et&cii&, decisive 
cittfrrtcljenb, adapted 
ciitlButMgeiiS, degrading 
cntjHctcnS, ravishing 
fnlfclliS, interesting 

19 



getiugent), sufficient 
glaiiicnt), brilliant 
Ijiiivetf eii6, ravishing 
tmnteni, mortifying 
{abenb, refreshing 
lail)en!), smiling 
(oif cnb, enticing 
tafeiift, frantic 
rcijciib, charming 
fi^vecfenb, (in compounds) 
f(!)«)ebtiiK, suspended, continuing 
fpannenb, fascinating 
(iSrciib, troubling 
flbereijifitntmenb, harmonioui 
ul)erfii()reiib, convicting 
ubetjcugenb, convincing 
fibccrafc^eiib, surprising 
uberlDatttgenb, overpowering 
fiberlBttgenb, preponderant 
timfiiffenb, comprehensive 
iintei'baltenb, entertaining 
tintentfljinciiti, enterprising 
liiiW)t|7enb, ignorant 
Siwljecreiib, desolating 
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l)ermf3ell^, wealthy oovljcvcfdjcilti, DemtegeiiS, predominant 

tU(fagen6, expressive iButljeiib, furious. 

Also some others, chiefly those compounded with nil, as iiitbefeuteiiti, with 
t5iieiit>, Kiiigciit, talttell^, as iwi)U {ubtU) tSiicnt, iKlIEliiigeiit), looljn«iiteii6, and 
with prepositions, as flbfcljrCifciiti, deterring. 

The past participle of those intransitive verbs which require 
the auxiliary verb l^abixi can be used neither in the predicative 
nor in the attributive connection ; such phrases as gejlanbencv 
SBcin, gefejfenea J^emb, being un-German. Still, gelcgen has 
in reality become an adjective, with the meaning opportune. 
And the following adjectives, originally participles of neuter 
and of transitive verbs, must be committed to memory ; as, etn 
berbtenter SO^ann, a deserving man; cin serfc^wiegcner, er= 
fa^^rener, unitBcrlegtcr (unfiebadjter), berbroijcner, unBe^otfener 
SJlenfc^/ a discreet, experienced, inconsiderate, listless, help- 
less man ; ein gele'^rtcS SBuc^, a learned book ; etn Sctrunfener, 
a drunken man ; etn gejierte^ SBeiB, an affected woman ; etn ent* 
ff^Ioffener 5!Jlenfd), a resolute man ; etn »erirrtc3 ©d)af, a strayed 
sheep ; (from the reflexive verbs, ftc^ Bctrtn!en, fid) giercn, fic^ 
cntf^tiefen, f"^ aerirren;) ein onsgeiienter ©olbat, a soldier 
who has served out his time. 

§ 178. Both adjectives and participles can be used as 
substantives, always retaining, however, the declension of 
adjectives. The masculine and feminine are Used in both 
numbers (supplying in thought ber Tlann, tie grau) to denote 
male and female persons ; the neuter in the singular, to denote 
abstract notions in a general way. 

The German carries this practice to a far greater extent than the English. 
Examples: Ut iDeittfc^e/ the German, cine Seiitft^e, a German woman. Me 
Seiitfdjeit, the Germans; Me (8vofieii, nobles, distinguished persons; ciu ©tev> 
tlicljcr, a, mortal man ; Me (icteii iJBeifeii @vtec^)ell(all^fi(, the seven wise men 
of Greece ; cin Sicifcnber, a traveller ; tie Umficljciiticii, the bystanders ; ttt 
SlcScnbe, the speaker; cin ©elctjttev, tec @clcl)vte/ the (a) learned man; cin 
SSctitcntcu, bee ScMcntC/ the (a) servant; in SBeamtC, cin SBcamtcu, the (an) 
official; tier ©cfaiititc, cin ©cfanttev, the (an) ambassador; 6ev Si'cinisc, cin iStcm" 
ten, the fa) stranger; iet SIciite, cin fftcnbct, the (a) wretch; itx ©cfangene, cin 
©efaiigciici:, the (a) prisoner; Set ©cifflidjc, ein (Scifllicljer, the (a) minister, clergy. 
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man; in ©ttitdte, eiit ©elirtttt, lover; in ©louMgt/ tin ®(aii()i3fv, believer, in 
tlnglaubtge, (in lliigltitiHger, infidel (but in fSitmbiin, creditor, is a substantive) ; 
in -ftcilige, eiii ^ciliget, saint; in Wnneiii^i, tin SHciiiciSiger, a perjurer; in 
SHitfdjulMgf, tin SMitfdpul^iger, accomplice; in Obn^e, eiii Ofcevjlsr, colonel; in 
@tn'nhiiiMge, cin @tecntull^igel;, astronomer; in S)evi>aniitC/ SBctlviefciie, em 
SBettoitfener, exile; in i8crft^iB0t«ie, etit SerfdjlDOVcncr, conspirator; tet SBtc« 
^vall^tt, ein SBevll)an^tel■, the (a) relation; in iBetanntc, nn SSetainitcc, the (an) 
acquaintance. Some of these form the feminine, lilse cine QSctannte, fine SBct« 
Joanfcte, tine ©tleljtte, regularly; one by adding in, as. He, tine Sefanitin; a 
few have a separate feminine substantive; as, SSedientec, Sltagb, female servant. 
2)aS (Siite, »as SdjSiie, ta* !IB«l)rc, the good, the beautiful, the true. .Jlaitgct 
tcin ©titcii an, cleave to that which is good. (B.) (Sto^ei !;«()( t()r in tiirjec geit 
geleiflec (5cfe.), you have done great things in a short time. 2Bet taitn barf 
aUSgdcde beredjiicii {(?.), who can calculate possibilities? SM SRotlKe), ®vi5n(e), 
©c!)loavs(e), i3Bcig(e), etc., the red, green, black, white color; idi 9ltt(fe (9l«fJ 
uni tarf Xrocfeue, moist and dry lauds or things. Almost every adjective may 
thus be substantively used. 

§ 179. When two or more adjectives are attributively joined 
to a substantive, all of them are decHned in the same way ; as, 
ber gute, arme, alte 5Rann ; ein tjiiBf^eS, mutS iBuc^ ; eine iungc, 
itette, ret3enbe %xau ; alter, ftarter, eiler 2Bein. 

Likewise two pronouns preceding a substantive do not affect 
each other; as, bag ^aui titefeg tneine^ SSaterS, the house of this 
my father ; m'it atlent unferem SErac^tett erreic^en wir'S nid)t, we 
do not gain our point with all our striving. 

Note. — The law of euphony does not consider this an infringement of 
5§ 170 and 171, because, in pronouncing several adjectives (or pronouns) after 
each other, little pauses are observed between each pair of them, while 
articles and pronouns are connected with the adjectives following them without 
such a short interval of time. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

§ 180. When a quality is ascribed to a person or thing with- 
out any regard to other objects, the adjective stands in its 
fundamental form, called the positive degree ; as, ber Wlann t(l 
teid), the man is rich ; ^ixx St. ifi:. eirt retcfcer Tlann, Mr. N. is a 
rich man. 

When a quahty is ascribed to a person or thing in a compara- 
tive relation to other persons or things which have the same 
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quality, the latter may be proper to both, in an equal degree, 
or in an unequal one. In the former case an improper Com- 
parative is used, which is formed, as in English, by adding 
certain particles to ihn Positive ; as, § err St. ijl fo reic^ atS 
(ganj fo retc^ ate, gerabe fo reic^ als) §crr iK., Mr. N. is as rich 
as (just as rich as) Mr. M. The same kind of comparative 
obtains, when two or more qualities of the same person or thing 
are ascribed to it in the same degree ; as, er t ji f o ebet ali Itug, 
he is as noble cm prudent ; — or when they are asserted only in 
different degrees ; as, er ijl ni(^t f o alt a I S ic^, he is not as old 
as I am ; — or when two qualities are predicated of two persons 
or things, one of each, but both in the same degree, or only in 
different degrees; as, er ifl fo iueife, <di t)U t^orii^t Bi(l, he is 
just as sage as you are foohsh; or, 2lIci6tabeS ioar niii^t fo tt;6= 
ri(|t, ali ©ofrate^ toeife war. 

§ 181. "When the quality spoken of is ascribed in a higher 
degree to one person or thing than to another, the Oomparative 
proper is used, which is formed, as in English, by adding er to 
the Positive in its predicative form ; as, er ifl toeifer alS t>u, he 
is wiser than thou. 

But when two qualities of the same person or thing are 
compared with each other, and one of them ascribed to it in a 
higher degree, the compoimd Comparative is used ; as, er ift 
nte^r gliicEUd^ aU toeife, he is more lucky than wise. 

§ 182. The Comparative proper is never formed by placing 
nte^r, more, before the Positive, as in English, where adjec- 
tives not of Anglo-Saxon origin are thus transformed into the 
comparative. 

§ 183. The Umlaut (a into a, O into 6, U into li, an into au) 
takes place in all comparatives proper, except those adjectives 
formed by means of preiixes and suffixes, — as gewanbt, skilled, 
cr^^aBen, elevated, ntunter, brisk, bunfel, dark, golben, golden, 
ru^ig, quiet, traurig, dreary, sad, — and the participles adjec- 
tively used, as lac^enb, — and the following : — 
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fatt, satiated 

fc^at/ insipid 

ft^lajf, slaolc, languid 

fdjlaut, lanl:, slender 

fi(;[au, smart, sly 

fdjtoff/ rugged, rougli 

j!avv, stiif 

f!c(j, proud 

(irajf, tiglit, stretolied 

fimmm, tiglit, stretched 

flmnijf, blunt 

{littnm> mute 

tolt, mad 

taiif), deaf 

ton, full 

ii>al)r, true 

j(l(;m/ tame. 



fcdvft^, harsh twoiff, tight 

blaii, blue kljm, lame 

brfti), brate laf, tired 

bimt, variegatea (mit, loud 

biimiJf, dull, muiHed (ofc, loose 

fate, insipid, stale magsr, lean, meagre 

fiitb, fallow matt, wearied 

fal)(, fallow mocfi$, rotten, frail 

fttlfct), false uastt, naked 

flacb, flat ))(«tt, flat 

flan, insipid, dull, flat pdimp, clumsy 

frol), glad cafcj), quiols, rash 

glatt, smooth rtiiil), rough, raw 

grail, gray rol), rough, raw 

()Ol)l, hollow riilib, round 

^ol6, favorable facljt, slow 

fal;(, bald fmift, soft, gentle 
targ, stingy 

The practice varies with dang, afraid, M«f, pale, gerabe, straight, ftomm, 
pious, gentle, gefuiiS, sound, healthy, t(ar, clear, ii«fi, wet, j«rt, tender. 

Note. — The English language presents an analogy to this Vmlmtt in old, 
elder J eldest. 

§ 184. The comparative when used as a predicate remains 

without inflection, like the predicative positive. But when 

used attributively, it assumes the declension of the adjective. 

For instance : ^evx S3, ijl iuetfer aU i^x, Mr. B. is wiser than 

you ; but ^crr S3, tfl tin tociferer SSlann, aU i^r, Mr. B. is a 

wiser man than you ; or ^err 33. t(i bet Jjjeifere (weifejle) Wann 

Uon eud^ beiben, Mr. B. is the wiser man of you two. 

Note. — The last example shows that the- German can also use the Superla- 
tive when only two persons or things are compared. 

What we said of the Positive holds good of the Comparative 

also (§ 170, Note 3), that the termination e3 of the Nominative 

and Accusative singular of the neuter is omitted sometimes in 

poetry as well as in common conversation ; as, feitt fi^oner 

(f(^6nere«) 33ilb fal§ tc^ in nteinem SeBen (G.), no finer picture 

ever saw I in my life ; — and that in poetry in the Genitive 

singular of the masculine and neuter the termination en is 

employed instead of eS ; as, tejferen SBeineg, fc^orferen ©aljeS 

(§ 170, Note 2.) 

19* 
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Note 1. A<Jiective3 -with the Auslant ei, n, cit, always omit the e of the 
Ausiaut when elevated to the comparative degree ; as, Set ebUte, «ii: ebletct; 
Predicate ebUt; bcr muiittetc, Eta mimtrcccr. Predicate muntrcr; ciii gtilbnercr, 
bet gclbiiete, Predicate g»(Siict. But see Note 2. Adjectives in i, as toeife, 
mube, drop the final t before the termination ; as, weif-cr. 

Note 2. Such forms of the attributive comparative as etn gr5f ecJr SItaim, 
be^nn SBcin, being of difficult pronuneiation both on account of the two 
syllables et following each other, and of the dactylic rhythm, should be 
avoided; they become intolerable, and the language does not like them, when 
the adjective has one of the suffixes et, ti, (n; as, eiii eilixa aiteufij, ein niunt- 
tctcc SBogct, golbntter 2B«n; and still less after the suffixes ig, i(t)t, (itt), ift^, 
(jttft, box, fam; such rhythms as eiii flctpigetre Stjlufct, ein tOBnctiterct ^enf^, 

glfiiflTdjere' Sutuiift, tiiedjTifdpTte aRenfcjicit, ebrciiljaftTte"? a)cne()men, fiirdjtbaretct 
fflbiitict, etc., being forbidden in all casesj genders, and numbers, by the laws of 
euphony and eurythmy. They may easily be avoided by turning the attribu- 
tive into a predicative adjective; as, ein SHenfct), toelcjict noclj ebter i(i; ein SSBein, 
itoci) gofbnct; ein aSeiieOmen, tiel eljrenljaftct, etc. 

Note 3. The particle than after the comparative is expressed by aig or 
benn ; but the latter is rather antiquated, and used only when there is already 
another ttlS within the sentence; for instance, er toitb meljt (515(J Ijaben al* 
Ut)ttt, benn a ( ^ @(l)ciftf{e((<r/ he will have more luck as a teacher than as a 
writer. 

Note i. The particle the — the before correlative comparatives is translated 
by jc — bcfio(or uro fo) ; more rarely by je — je; as, je alter bet SfBein, beffo bcffec 
iff et ; je alter bet Sltcnfd), urn fo tocifet ; abet je altet bit itjicfi, je bSmmct toirfl in. 

§ 185. The Superlative form of an adjective is used when a 
quality is ascribed to a person or thing in the highest degree 
either that is possible (^Absolute Superlative), or among all other 
beings of the same class or those mentioned {Relative Superla- 
tive). He is utterly wretched, er i(l l^OC^fl dent), is an example 
of the absolute; he is the most wretched ofaU men, or of them,, 
n tfl ber etentefle aUer SJlenfc^eit, or unter t^^nen, of the relative 
Superlative. 

§ 186. The Absolute Superlative is formed by adding to the 
Positive degree one of the following adverbs, which are ar- 
ranged according to their force of meaning, beginning with the 
less and ending with the most expressive : rci^t, much, right ; 
fe^r, very ; gar fc|r and rec^t fe^r, very much, very — indeed ; 
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gottj, ganj unb gar, quite, entirely; gan3tt(^, BoHfommeit, entirely, 
wholly, perfectly; UorjiigUd), ^auptfac^ti^, particularly, emi- 
nently, principally, chiefly; ungemeitt, uncommonly; auperjl, 
au^erorbenttic^, uitge'^etter:, itterau^, extremely, extraordinarily, 
enormously, egregiously, exceedingly. 

Note 1. The English ' so very great,' and similar expressions, are to be ren- 
dered in German fo grof, seldom fo f«l)t grop. I was so very unhappy, icj) Wat 
fo iiiiglucClic^. 

Note 2. The following compound adjectives, whose number may be con- 
siderably increased by happy combinations, are of an absolute superlative 
meaning without addition of any of the above adverbs. 

6(tte(arm, as poor as a beggar imtelfdjatf, sharp as a needla 

6leif(()H)cr, heavy as lead iiageliicil, brand-new • 

tliftfdjiicK, quick as lightning ritfciigcof, big as a giant 

dlt^gefcfltcinl), quick as lightning riefenftart, strong as a giant 

t>lut;ung, very young fdjiieewsi^, white as snow 

bliiftctl), red as blood fpiegetgtatt, smooth as & mirror 

ti^Hlt, cold as ice ficiiialt, very old 

fcbtvIcitOt, light as a feather ffcinljovt, hard as a stone 

fdfcnmcft, entirely naked, without (leiiireicl), enormously rich 

a rag of clotliing lltott/ very old 

fc(feiifc(l, firm as a rock uv))l5$lic!), very sudden 

feiievvctl), red as fire iirfdjlcdjt, very bad 

gatleiibittet, bitter as gall ttmiiterfd^Sn, wonderfully beautiful 

Ijoiiigffif, sweet as honey Smmtictlicblic^, very lovely 

to^(fd)iDari, black as coal jiictecfii^, sweet as sugar, 

tugelriliib, round as a ball etc. 

§ 187. The Relative Superlative is formed, as in English, by 
adding to the root of the positive ft or ep:, the latter if the Aus- 
laut is b, t, i, f , fi^, 3, ^ (a sibilant), and giving the root the 
Umlaut (§ 183) in all cases where the comparative has it. It 
is declined like all adjectives when it is used attributively. 
For instance, bte rei(^ften Seutc ftttb nic^t itnmer bie gliicflii^ften, 
the richest people are not always the happiest ; ber tiirjefte 
Slag ; bie Iireiteften ©traf en ; IteBfter greunb ! 

Note. — The relative superlative may be strengthened by prefixing the Gen- 
jtive allev, of all; as, bet aHevteit^jle JKann, the richest man of all; Sa* atfcv 
f(|)5ii(le nJ!ii6c^eii, the finest girl of all. Uii6 man l)5tte bei .Jicf bie anerf(()5ii|im 
©efrtiigc (ff.), the most beautiful songs were heard at court. The adjective 
(inerli«l)fi/ charming, has entirely lost this meaning of comparison. 
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§ 188. Only the following comparatives and superlatives are 
irregular in their formation : — 

Fosilive. Compa/ratine. Superlative. 

grop, great, grand, tall, grower, ber grofteor grofe^e, 

gut, good, fcejfer,* ber It^t, 

I}0(^, high, p:§er, ierpi^jle, 

na:§, nigh, near, neigh- na^er, ber noc^fle, 

boring, 
»iel, much, many, mtipce or tne^rcre,t in nteljle, 

jpemg, little, few, {"'fnW ber wenigfle, 

( mtnber, bcr minbcjie. 

Note 1. The superlatire in cr(le, the first, is formed from ei), early, before, 
(comparative tljn, rather, before,) and the superlative in it^tt, the last, latest, 
(from the old (at, late, now out of use). From these two superlatives there are 
again formed new comparatives, in nfine, in (cfttcrt, the former, the latter. 

Note 2. The following adjectives, derived from adverbs of place, have the 
form of comparatives but the meaning of positives, and make the following 
superlatives ; — 

tet Siif ere (from ciuf en, outside), outer, exterior, in mipetile, the extreme, utmost, 

in iimcte (from tmicii, inside), inner, interior, in tnnecfte, iutime, inmost, 

in Ijiiitcve (from Ijtnteii, behind), hinder, ber t)inter(le, the hindmost, 

tier Dcrbere (from Dctii, fore), fore, in Mtinfe, the foremost, 

ber obete (from obtn, up), upper, bet obetffe, the uppermost, 

bev tiiitere (from iinten, down), under, bcr uiiterjie, the undermost, 

bee inittleie (from mitten, amidst), middle, bee mittelfie, the middlemost. 

Note 3. The adjectives with the Auslaiii e(, et, en, form the superlative 
regularly, as bcr ebeljle, ber miter(?c, bet gotbenfle. 

§ 189. The Relative Superlative is never formed by adding 
an adverb, as in English, where most adjectives not of Anglo- 
Saxon origin form it by placing the most before the positive. 
The most unfortunate, the most successful, the most deserving, 
is, therefore, always translated by ungludlt^jle, bev erfolgreiii^j^c, 
ber BerbtettjlsoKjie. See, however, § 191, Note 1. 

* From an ancient positive, \>*^, good, which is still in use as an adverb if 
comic poetry, 
t mel;rece means se/oaral. 
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§ 190. There are some adjectives which do not admit of the 
formation of the comparative proper and the relative super- 
lative, because they express qualities that cannot be conceived 
of as increased or diminished ; as, tiJtt, dead, leBentig/ alive, 
jiumtn, dumb, tou'6/ deaf, BItnt)/ blind, leer, empty, rec^t, right, 
abelig, of noble birth, etngig, only, sole ; also some derived from 
adverbs of time and place, as ^eutlg, of to-day, morgent), of to- 
morrow, tiaftg, borttg, |iefig, aBcrmaltg, bamaltg, »orig, noc^^crig; 
and all expressive of materials, as fleinern, ^oljem, golbett. 

When, however, such adjectives assume a figurative signifi- 
cation, they also admit of the degrees of comparison, commonly 
implying a comical meaning ; as, ber leerfle Mop^, the emptiest 
head; fein 33etragen ioax lofjevner aU it, his behavior was 
more awkward than ever; totter olS tobt ; flutnnter ol^ eitt 
gif(^ ; tau'6er ali ctn ©tein ; BItnber aU ein ^effe ; iai etnjigfle 
SClal, the only one time. Only ret^t never admits of a compara- 
tive proper and relative superlative. 

§ 191. Only such participles, present and past, admit of the 
formation of a comparative proper and relative superlative aa 
have entirely assumed the nature of adjectives. For the par- 
ticiples present, see the list in § 177 * ; of the past participles 
the following list is as complete as possible : — 

(abgeneigt), disinclined (Weftttcrcn, \ 

ftbgemi^t, worn out ttiiSetUfeii, V chosen, choice 

(ibgcfagt, renounced aueftvlealjlf, 3 

aii^gelajfen, extravagant mipbuiHt, ) extended 

aitgefel;en/ distinguished aniitietiM, I 

anjegtilffit, aileoted, wealsened aiiSgejcitljiiet, excellent 

angcmeffen, fit, apt nufgetlttrt, enlightened 

aiiftcKafcit, haughty, vainglorious aitfgeraumt, j [,j.;g,j jj^^, 

(Hifgetegt, excited aufytivittt, i ' ■' ' ° ■' 

* Of the whole list there given, only univerent and ablvefent can undergo, 
on account of their meaning, no comparison. But all of them are adverse to a 
comparative in attributive use, like eiii rcijeiiSerc* S8tlt> (see § 184, Note 2). 
On the other hand, the relative superlative of these participles may be used 
both attributively and predicatively; as, iai rtijeiiDjle SBitD, Sieft^ SBil!) i)l tmi 
teijenifie. 
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bcbmtt, cultivated' 
befrcunftet, friendly 
kcgabt, gifted 
tegliicf t/ blessed 
begcenjt, limited 
( begfitctt), -wealthy 
(beljoftet), afflicted with 
(bcljerit), courageous 
(dcjaljrt)/ aged 
(betaimt), known 
beMoinmen/ oppressed 
betfunmert, sorrowful 
(belefen), versed in books 
bclcbt, enlivened 
(bcHtbt), cherished 
(bcmttttit), wealthy 
(benlctltigt), famous 
bec*i()mt> celebrated 
(bivebt)/ eloquent 
befoniten, prudent 
btfcfeii/ tipsy 

beforgt/ apprehensive, careful 
befcl)affeii, qualified, o^a kind 
befc^nftigt, occupied, busy 
bcflimmt, definite, certain 
beftidjt, visited, frequented 
befci)raii((> limited 
betriinCen, inebriated 
bebSltett, peopled 
(bcmaiibert), versed 
bctvobiit/ inhabited 
belmmtert, admired 
bMt)a()rt, tried 
biircljbadjt, well pondered 
biircbtciebeii, cunning 
entattet, degenerated 
entferntf distant 
(etlt(cgen), remote 
entfitjitien, decided 
«iitfcl)lci(f«ii, resolute 
entbUtett, depopulated 
ciitlutif t(t, developed 
entinitt, ravished 
etbittcrt, etbofl, angry 
ecfal;r(ii, experienced 
etgcbeit, devoted 



ecgrtffen, touched 

erbaben> elevated, sublime 

crleudjtet, enlightened 

er)>robt, tried 

f(>ct3efd)ctttcn,progreasive, advanced 

gebilbct, educated 

gcbmibcn, tied, fettered 

gebrSiigt, crowded 

gcbicgeit (from gcbtiljen), genuine 

geeljrt, honored 

gefaf t/ ge(a{fen, collected, composed 

gelegeit/ opportune 

ge(el)rt, learned 

getiebt, beloved, cherished 

gcdingen, well done 

gemn^tgtf moderate 

gemtfcbt, mixed up 

gcneigt, inclined 

gecatbcit/ advisable 

gtfeftt, grave 

(gefc^itt t), skilful 

(geftttet), moral, decent 

gefixinnt/ intense 

gefuc^t/ sought for 

gefibtf practised 

gelmuibm, winding 

geivobiit, accustomed 

gciBOgcii, favorable 

ubereilt, rash 

ubcrlabcii, overfraught 

(ubeclcgcn), superior 

iibcctciebeitf excessive 

uberUgt, well reflected on 

iiiibefangtn, free, unbiased 

uiibe|?ectt, unblemished 

(uiibefiigC)/ illicit 

iiiibel;olfen, clumsy 

iinbctannt, unknown 

(iinbefdjotteit), untarnished 

«nbef*t«i,tf, U„ii^t^a 

unetngefipranrf, ) 

inietl)6rt, untold, unheard of 

unecfd^tocCen, intrepid 

uneirtnartet, unexpected 

ttneciniefen, not proven 

iliigtjogcn, ill-bred 
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imgjdimlseit, frank, unfettsred 
imgcgrfmbet, unfounded 
«iigc()a(teit, angi-y 
lingcljinbtvt, free, frank 
iingeveimt, absurd 
xmgcfldlttt, I misshapen, de- 
(uiigcfdjUcljt), J formed 
Hitgefdjlifcii, ill-mannered 
»ingc|l?vt, undisturbed 
tiiigejfviingeii, unconstrained 
unfitietfegt^ inconsiderate 
liniimWuutien, unceremonious 
uiibertiorbeji/ uncorrupted 
iliii>ec(coffi!n, indefatigable 
iin6ctl)<ifft, unlocked for 
uiit>ecfd)amt, impudent 
iiinjcrfc()ii[6et, undeserved 
tiniJfrjagt, unterrified 
tiltterbcuttf, oppressed 
Detiiiibect, changed 
i>m<l)ttt, despised 
Dcvtictgcit, hidden 
ijcvbccitet, spread, extensive 
tievticirbcn, corrupted 
bevtitciit, merited 
berfdjlt, abnormal, blundering 
feergiiugt, amused 
Ijevljartct, obdurate 
bevIjuFt/ hateful 



i)et(tgett, embarrassed 
fcertogen, lying 
tcrliebt, enamored 
tnicbt, worn out 
*etme(fcn, rash, foolhardy 
tmufen, decried 
(i>ervut!)t, profligatej 
ftcrrfictt, crazy 
Ucvfcljtoffeii, reserved 
Ijei'fcljtini, defamed 
iiecfcjjcdbeii, perverse 
tierfctliciegen, silent 
tevfcffen, ever drunk 
*et|Jcc6t, concealed 
»er|iiinmt, out of humor 
Dftfl^ctt, obdurate 
bixttnut, intimate 
6crH)(iI)r(o(l, neglected 
tctloantt, related 
ijevlDCrfeit, vicious 
tevlBSljnt, pampered 
Devjagt, timid 
t)CH»ovveii, intricate 
Deviavtelt, effeminate 
tcvjogfii, spoiled (of a child) 
Devjficft/ enraptured 
tjerjlDcifclt, desperate 
(iJoKtcmintn), perfect 
ierficetif, absent-minded. 



iinUi)xt, wrong 

The above participles included in parentheses, as beguterc, 6e(efeit, etc., are 
participles only in form, no verb existing from which they could be derived, 
and must be considered as adjectives proper formed after the analogy of par- 
ticiples. 

Here belong also the adjectives geficbcrt, gefjjovnt, gcftiefelt, feathered, booted, 
spurred, and gcjal)iit, with teeth, geraiibert, edged, geliiettljpilt, divided into 
quarters, and similar ones. 

Note 1. Such other participles past as do not admit of a comparative and 
superlative formed by inflection, may nevertheless form the same, as in Enghsh, 
by placing mebv and-ineiji or am mci^eii (I)6tl)|l, befi, am l)5d)|lcii, am btfitn) 
before the positive; a5, ic^ bill mcljc (fiSrl'sr, nrgev) belciftlgt aU il)r; icl) bin am 
itieifleii (jlnrtjleii) bcleibigt Doii tucl) ntlcn, I have been more insulted than you, 
I am the most insulted man of all of you. Nay, all participles, past and pres- 
ent, may form the comparative and superlative in this way, those given in th^ 
above list and in § 177 included ; and this form of the comparative and supers 
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lative is in most cases considered more elegant than the other, and even more 
poetical; as, tie om meifleii fccrnifeiieit 11116 am mcifleii abftcfenien aiteiifd^cii ftiib 
nic^t immec Sic fdplec^te|len, those men most decried and most repulsive are not 
always the worst. 

And so is formed the superlative of the adjectives in ifcl), because in bettfi' 
gecifi^te, and similar forms, would sound too badly j as, bet am mei|lcn lietvfigcv 
ifc^e SSal)!!/ etc. ;.and all adjectives used only as predicates (see § 176, note 3) 
can form their comparative and superlative only in this way. 

Note 2. The relative superlative of the participle present and those past 
participles terhiinating in et or en, assume in the inflection, not e(f, but ff ; 
as, bie tiebeiltentfEen gcfjlcr loiirben tiegaiiiien, the most important blunders 
were committed; bie t)erl)artet|lcn S86fcwic!)tct iBiltbcii fjcl) bcffcii fdjamcii, the 
most obdurate villains would be ashamed of it; Sarf bcrjogcnfie .Binb. But 
those terminating in t assume ef{ ; as, bet 3e(e[;ttef{e Snanii, bie t;ettraiite|ie 
gteunbin. 

Note 3. The comparatives proper and relative superlatives of all the adjec- 
tives and of all the participles present in the list in § 177, and of all the past 
participles in the above list, may be employed as substantives, like the positives 
(§ 178); as, bet SBeifejie fanii irteii, the wisest man may err; bie ?Retii|te Heibt 
ein fct^lDac^e* SBctb, the purest woman remains a weak one; bie ®elel)rfe|?eii (Till) 
oft bie Siimmjieii, the most learned men are often the dullest; ini SBe(!e i(l 
itidjt iinmcr baS am nadjffcii tiegcnbe, the most obvious things are (obvious way 
is) not always the best; ciii Seffcvet Soitb tiitljt gefuiiben im gaitien ioiibe [Schil- 
ler), a better man will not be found in the whole country ; bet ^luijcve ten 
beiben giebt ntidj, the wiser (man) of the two yields; @c^(immere^ \VA\i tiic er« 
biit^t, worse things were never thought of (Sdii&r); barf ®iite i|l bet gcinb bcrf 
aSejfercit (Proverb), the good is the enemy of the better. 

§ 192. The English one placed after adjectives, when the 
substantive is not repeated, in comparison with other adjectives 
joined to substantives, is superfluous, and not in use in German 
where the inflection makes the reference evident. Thus the 
sentences, ' he takes an old hat for a new one '; ' we have a better 
means than this one'; ' this is a genuine diamond, but that a false 
one * ; ' Henry's horsewliip is ugly, but yours is a yet uglier 
one,' — are to be translated, er nimint eittcn altcn .^ut fi'tr etncn 
n e u e n ; w\x |abcn ein bcf[ercS.5iJJitteI a\i b t e f e ^ ; bieS ifl ein 
act)ter ©iamant, aber t»a^ iji ein falfdjer; ^einti^'3 3leitpeitfd)e 
tfi ^a|5(i(^, after eure tj^ eine nod) I)apid)ere. 

§ 193. The comparative proper and the relative superlative 
often govern tie complement of an object to make them under- 
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stood ; as, he is the better man of the two, ev tjl t)cr SSeflfere (SSejie) 
Sort Seibett ; he is the best man of all, er ijt ber ie(le Wlann UOrt 
atten ; Napoleon was the greatest of all generals, 5tapoIeDrt War 
i)cr gvijgte Bon atlen ge(b:^erren, or ber griSOte atler getb^^err&n. 
This complement is, as the above examples show, always ex- 
pi-essed by the Genitive, or the preposition Don with4he Dative, 
after the superlative ; and almost exclusively in the latter way 
after a comparative. 

§ 194. The superlative when predicatively used assumes an- 
other form than when attributively used, as follows : am 
fc^onflen, am 6ejien, am toeifeflen, this being the preposition an 
with the Dative of the Superlative; as, bie SRat^S^erren ftnb 
am Kiigilen, luenn fit sjom Stat^^aufe !ommm (Proverb), the 
Councilmen are wisest when coming from the Council-house ; fo 
tuirb tS am befien feitt/ this will be the best way ; iti 9Rorgen3 
unb 3l6enbs jlnb bie ©(fatten am langjlcn, be^ MiitaQi am !iir* 
jejlen, the shadows are longest in the morning and evening, 
shortest at midday. 

Still, the attributive form may just as well take the place of 
the predicative ; as, bet gerabe 2Geg tft tmmer ber befle (Proverb), 
the straight way is always the best ; bie neuen ^iiufer jtnb nic^t 
immer bie gefiitibcjlen, new houses are not always the healthiest. 
The same is often the case in the comparative ; lueli^er Son ben 
fceiben Srubern ijl ber jitngere (ber jiingfle) ? which of the two 
brothers is the younger (one) ? being just as good as ttelc^er 
BOrt ben Beiben Sriibern t(l jiinger ? Still, this latter use of the 
attributive superlative is less German, except in sentences like 
the follomng : ic^ werbe fitr ben attejien unter un3 Sriibern ge= 
l^atten, I am held to be the oldest of us brothers ; man fie'^t biefe 
Jlirc^c fitr bie fi^iinj^e in ber ©tabt an, they consider this church 
the finest in the city. 

Note. — *rhe adjective always precedes the substantive with which it is 
grammatically connected. But in poetry, when there are two or more adjec- 
tives to one substantive, they may follow the latter in the predicative form; as, 
tin (S^lvttt, fc^atf 11116 fpi^tg, Ijiiig iitiet SuinoHcS .&aut>t, a sword pointed and 
20 
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sharp hung over the head of Damocles; eiii gfttttiiet^t fanft itnb tcef (5cA.), a 
page gentle and brisk; ciit .Jiait* mill ic^ »tt bmen, grSf Jt uni) fcljSnet aU Ui bfc 
btamite, a house I '11 build for you, larger and finer than the one burnt. But 
the superlative is, in this case, always used in the attributive form ; as, 3H«ii< 
ltet,"bte flavtfleii xinb itftn, SMjagteit, men, the strongest and best, hesitated. 
(See 5 290, Hote 1.) , 

§ 195. What the adjective is to the substantive, a comple- 
ment of speech, individualizing the general notion of the same, 
the adverb is to the general notion of the verb ; it singles out 
the individual or particular species of the action or predicate ; 
as, iiefer ©artcn i(l fi§on angelcgt, this garden^is beautifully 
arranged; iite SSoget (ingen Heftlii^, the birds are singing 
charmingh/. 

§ 196. Almost every adjective may be converted into an 
adverb ; — in English, by affixing, in most cases, ly to the stem ; 
as, rich, richly ; fine, finely ; nice, nicely ; — in German, by using 
simply the predicative form of the adjective, as the above 
examples show. And this holds good of the comparative and 
superlative, as weU as of the positive ; as, SSojlon ijl unrcgel* 
mdf tgcr gefeaut ali aUc ®taW 3tmeri!a3 ; ber ©pottttogel jlngt 
am f(|ottflert unter flHcn SSogeln. For particulars, see § 261. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PRONOUNS. 



§ 197. Pronouns are short words used in the place of nouns, 
for the sake of brevity and euphony, and expressing at the same 
time the relation in which the person or thing spoken of stands 
to the speaker. They may be divided into Substantive and Ad- 
jective Pronouns, the former having the independent nature of 
substantives, while the latter must be joined with a substantive. 
To the former class belong i(|, tu, er, TOir, etc., mv, \oaS, ^if 
ntanb, 3et'crmann, etc. ; to the latter, mein, bcin, wclc^er, etc. 
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§ 198. According to their meaning they may be divided into 
six classes,- viz : — 

1. Personal Pronouns. — \&), I, i)U, thou, er, he, jlc/ she, ttiir, 
we, \\)x, you, (le, they, and their cases. 

2. Possessive Pronouns. — meitt, my, teitt; thy, feiti, his, t^r, 
her, unfer, our, cuet/ your, t|t, their, and their cases. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. — ber, that; berjenigc, he (who), 
that (which) ; i)trfeI6e, the same ; Wefer, this ; jener, that ; fot= 
c^er, such. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. — wer? who? xco.i'i what? Wet* 
d^cr ? which ? 'soai fitr ein ? what kind of? 

5. Relative Pronouns. — iuer, who ; Wdi, what ; bcr, which ; 
tt)cld)er, which. 

6. Indefinite Pronouns. — man, one ; 3c)nanb, somebody; Stic* 
iriant, nobody ; etwaS, something ; rtic^tS, nothing ; S^l^'tmann, 
everybody, etc. 

I. Peesonal Pronotjns. 

• 

§ 199. The personal pronouns point out three different gram- 
matical persons; — a) the person speaking: I, id^ {plural we, 
n)ir, when the speaker is among the persons spoken of) ; — b) 
the person spoken to : thou, bu (plural you, i^r, when the 
person spoken to is among the persons spoken of) ; — c) the 
person spoken of : he, cr (feminine she, jte ; neuter it, ei ; 
plural for all three genders they, (te). 

They are declined as follows : — 
Singular. 

FiBST Person. Second Person. 

Nominative, ic^, I bu, thou 

Genitive. ntciner (mein), of me bciner (bcin), of thee 

Dative. mir, to me bir, to thee 

Accusative, mii^, me. bid^, thee. 
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Third Pbkson. 
Feminine. 
|tc, she 
il;rer; of her 
i^x, to her 
fte, her. 

Plural. 
Secohd Pebsoit. 
i|r, you 

curer (euer), of you 
eu(|, to you 
euc^, you. 



Nevter. 
eS, it 

feiner (feln), of it 
t'^m, to it 
eS, it. 

Thikd Person. 
|te, they 
tl)vcr, of them 
i^nen, to them 
jte, them. 



Masculine, 

N. er, he 

G. [einct (feln), of him 

D. l^m, to him 

A. t:^n, him. 

FiEST Person. 
N. toir, we 
G. unfer, of us 
D. uni, to us 
A. ung, us. 

Note 1. The Genitive mcin, itm, fcilt, eilct is the ancient form, and therefore 
the more poetical, occurring also in a few sayings; as, t>ergipi mcin nvSjt, forget 
me not ; id; gebenCe itm, I think of thee ; man fvtttet fein, people sneer at him. 
The corresponding Genitive iljr, for tijrer, is no longer in use. Itiifet is now 
generally substituted for uiiferet, on account of the dactyl in the latter. 

Note 2. The neuter JS is for the sake of euphony often joined by con- 
traction to the preceding word, or, at the commencement of sentences, to the 
following one; as, ftiaS gtebt'S? what is the matter? ifl'g mic!) toaljc] is it true, 
indeed? 'i ifl jil fcblimm, 't is too bad; '4 tommt SRegeit (Sdi.), rain is coming. 

§ 200. Since every substantive has, in German, a distinct 
gender, the English use of referring the neuter pronoun of the 
third person, it, to preceding substantives not names of persons, 
cannot be imitated. The sentences : ' The sun does not re- 
volve round the earth, it stands stUl, and the earth revolves 
round it ' ; ' I have lost the key, where is it?' ' Cowardice is to 
be despised, it, must be considered as a vice,' — must be trans- 
lated: iie ©onne bre'^t (tc^ ni(|t urn ble ©rbe, fie jle^t flifl, 
unb bic Srbe brelt ftc§ urn fie; 3(| |a6e ben ®c&tu|[et uerlo* 
ren, wo ijl er? getgl^eit i^ ju uerac^ten, fie ifl aU ein Sajier 
ju Betrad^tctt. 

Note. — But when pronouns refer to diminutive names of persons, the 
natural gender is preferred; as in SBa* ma(t>t il)t l8djtct(t)eit (©6()iid)cii) 1 id) ()ofe, 
fie (cr) t(l be\fn, How is your little daughter (son) ? I hope she (he) is better, 
^arld^eit Ipollte ni(i)t folgen, atier e t miif te, Charley would not obey, but he had 
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to submit. AikI so with tiiii* S!Beil>/ >«* SUni, ia.^ SraiKlljimmet, Ut SI?«ttltS))eC" 
foil, Die 2Bcit)Svicvfi>ii. 

§201. The Genitive and Dative of c3 (feinand U)m) are 
liable to be mistaken for those of er, being of the same form. 
They are therefore used only when referring to a neuter sub- 
stantive, not when referring to a neuter pronoun, or a sentence 
or fact, and in the latter case bejfert and bem (Genitive and 
Dative of the neuter demonstrative pronoun) are employed; as, 
iai ®el)eimnig ijl oerraf^en toorben, id) erinnere mid) feiit md)t 
tne'^r, ic^ f^abt ii)m folc^' ein ©c^idfal Bort)crgcfagt, the secret has 
been betrayed, I think no more of it, I always prophesied for it 
such a fate ; ©tcS i(l bctn .^inb, Bergif t bu fetner gaitj ? gietft bu 
tl)tn !etne Srjte^ung ? this is your child, do you forget it entirely? 
don't you give it any education ? SQaS cr itttr fd)ulbgic6t — id) 
iirt mir bcffen nti^t '6ett)uf t, what he charges me with, I am not 
conscious of; Das ijl; lt»oI;r, i^ tin bejfen gcroif / that is true, I 
am sure of it. Still, both kinds of expression are avoided by 
good writers, and stiU more ia common conversation, as may be 
easily done, most verbs and adjectives governing a Genitive 
being capable of taJdng the Accusative or a preposition instead ; 
as, id) Bergeffe eS, ic^ erinnere ntid) barcin. 

§ 202. The neuter pronoun of the third person cannot be 
joined to a preposition. In its stead the adverbs I)ie, ba (before 
vowels I ier, bar) are combined with the preposition, forming 
adverbs ; as, I)ierirt/ in it, in this, barln, in it, in that ; ^teran, on 
it (at it), on that (at that) ; l§tetnit (^iermtt), with it, with this ; 
bamit, with it, with that; l^ierburi^ (peburc^), through it, 
through this ; baburt^, through it, through that ; ^ieroon. (^ie» 
son), bas^on, l^terna^ (^ienac^), "Danad^ (barnac^), :^ieraus, bar* 
auS, Iterju C^icju), bflju, '^icr'Bet (^ietci), baBei, etc., of, after, 
out of, to, at, by it (this, that). Examples : ©ie irren l§ieritt 
(barin), you axe mistaken in it (in this, that) ; er t»ar jufrieben 
bamtt, he was satisfied with it (that) ; er fragte mid) barum, he 
asked me about it, questioned me about it ; ©ie liinnert ftc^ bar= 
auf tterlajfcn, you may depend on it. Such adverbs may be 
20* 
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referred both to following and to preceding names of things, but 
not of persons; as, er fpric^t Bon SWuftf, Dcrflc^t aBer jti^ts ba= 
Son, he talks of music, but understands nothing of it. ' 

§ 203. S^ answers to the English so, when the pronoun is 
the object or predicate, in such phrases as, I hope so, i(^ l^ojfe 
ti ; I believe so, ic^ glauBc ti ; 3e^t fctb i^r frci, t£;r feib'5 iiurc^ 
t)ie3 ©efe^, now are you free, you are so through this law 
{Sch.) ; bonn waren \o\x ©HaBen unb Berbienten e g ju fein 
(Sch.), then should we be slaves, and deserve to be so. 2Bo 
btc ©efa^r eine geioii'^nliele ©rfc^cinung ifl, ba t|1 e 3 auc§ bev 
Stutf -{Jacobs), where danger is of frequent occurrence, courage 
is so also. 

S^ cannot be the subject when one of the personal or de- 
monstrative pronouns is the predicate. Who is it ? it is I, it 
is thou, it is he, it is we, you, they, it is this, it was that, must, 
therefore, be translated : toer ijl Co ? tc^ bin's, bit Bifl'^, cr i(i'(3, 
t»ir finb'8, t|r felb'S, fte finb'S, biefet (biefeS) ijl's, jenev (jene^) 
war's. 

But it can be the subject even when a male or female person 
is the predicate, provided it is no pronoun ; as, Wer ifl baS ? c S 
ijl ein frcmber ^erv, eine junge gran. And in sentences like 
these are peaches, those were sisters, we must not translate 
biefe finb ^^prfc^en, jene warcn ©d)t»ejlern, but Wi or eS fmb 
5)ftrf(^en, bag (eS) warcn ©(^weflern. ®s fmb bte Urnet bie 
am tangflert faumen {Sch.'), it is the men of Uri that delay 
longest. S)ic Slidjter f t tt b e S nur, bie id) Berwcrfc, it is only 
the judges that I reject. 

§ 204. The regular fdrm of addressing persons is : — 

1. Members of the same family, school-fellows, lovers, and intimate friends 
address eaoh_other with ^lI, and when addressing more than one, tl)(. Teach- 
ers address their pupils as long as they are not full grown, masters their 
apprentices, employers their servants, and adults all young persons, in this 
familiar way. 

2. All others address each other with &e (third person plural), and so, too, 
pupils address their teachers, apprentices their masters, servants their employ- 
ers, and ffie young their elders, except near relatives. 
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3. In all stories and representations of antiquity, when all persons addressed 
each other with bti , plural iljt, this kind of address is preserved. God is addressed 
with bu, and God and all mythological persons address mortals in this way. 

Note 1. In the Imperatire, Sie must always follow the verb ; as, gstitu ©ic 
mic, give me; f«gcn @ie il;m, tell him. 

Note 2. In ancient times the German addressed everybody with tit. From the 
Bomanic languages the custom was adopted, in the thirteenth century, of ad- 
dressing men and women of rank in the second person plural, 3()r,'Sti^, S iter 
((Sleet in the contemporary orthography). From the Spaniards was adopted, 
after the sixteenth century, the address in the third person singular, gt and 
®te/ until even this usage had lost its respectability by being extended to 
people of an inferior rank, and the third person plural was resorted to, at the 
middle of the last century. Sr, Ste, (third person singular,) and 31)r (second 
person plural) are still in some portions of Germany the address of superiors to 
inferiors, and as such are found in the classical writers. 

Note 3. A lingering trace of this pedantic fashion is to be found in (f i». 31? d' 
jeflSt, Sie. .Jioljeit, git). JBitrcljdiitc^t, (pronounced ffiter,) and 3()to a)!«jcflSf/ 3I)ro 
.Jjoljcit, 3t)rc Suttfelauc^t, as kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, princes 
and princesses are addressed. 

Note 4. The pronoun it§, I, is never written with a capital, but ®ie, you, and 
the possessive pronoun corresponding, Jljr, your, are always so written. 

Note 5. Governing princes always speak of themselves in the plural; as, 
SfBtr Ijafcen geritl)C, we have resolved. Likewise authors in their writings, as in 
English; as, Wit bttteit bte tefet iicfe* iiitfeircs SEcrteS iiin 9l«t!)|tc!;f, we beg in- 
dulgence of the readers of this our work. 

Rejleidve Pronouns. 

§ 205. The reflexive fprm of the personal pronoun is in the 
first and second persons singular ntir, m\^, blr, btd^, plural ung, 
euc^ ; but for the third person in all genders the form ftc^, Mm, 
her, them, himself, herself, themselves in English, (see the com- 
plete conjugation of a reflexive verb in § 114,) both for the 
Accusative and Dative; as, ic^ tt)af(^e ttticfe, I wash myself; er 
rofifc^t ji(^, he washed himself. 

Note 1. The English reflexive pronouns myself, thyself, himself, etc., cease 
to be reflexive when they emphasize only the pronoun ; as, I do this myself; 
there he is himself; you hear it yourself; the defendant appeared himself, not 
by proxy. The German translation of these sentences is: it^ tijue bicS fc(b(l 
(or fc lb cr , this being an indeclinable adverb); bd tfl et felber (ScA.); t()r 
(Mbt e* felbjl 3e\)itt(G.); bcr aSettajte etftljieii f(lb|i, iticl)t biiirtt) cinen a3eb<>a> 
mSctWtgten. Only when the emphasis and the reflexive use are combined, may 
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mysdfj thyself, himself, herself, ourselves, yourselves, theTnsdves be translated by 
micl) fclbff, ixij} felbfl, |Tt() felbfl ; as, er tiitet (id) fcll)(l, "itljt '•aiibete, he kills him- 
- self, not others; er t6»tet ftc!) felbfl, iii(!)t em aiiticrct tSbtet i()ii, he kills himself, 
no one else does. 

Note 2. The reflexive pronouns of the plural number are used also to 
express a recijtrocal action between two or more subjects; as, Me .^iiabeit 
fclllagen (ic^, or fdjldgeii (ttl) einanber, the boys are beating each other, are fight- 
ing with one another; init loevben im* leicSeifeljen, we shall see one another 
again. SiiianSec is added, however, wherever the object might be mistaken ; 
as, fie Iteben jid) eiuaiitec, they love each other, where fie (ieben ftc!) might be 
mistaken for ' they love each one himself.' 

Note 3. The English 'he is goodness itself' may be imitated: et ifl Sie ®Ste 
fclbfl. The English use of 'yourself,' etc. with the Imperative, may be 
imitated: say yourself, fage bii fc(f)({, fagt il)t fe(()(f, fttgen ©ie fc(t>(J. 

Compounds are formed with feldj?, as in English; as, Se(()|J(tef)e, self-love ; 
©c(l)fftaiifc!)iiiig, self-delusion; ©elbjimotb, suicide; fel()(ff)(?aiiMg, independent; 
felb(Jtl)Stig, fclbflloivtcnb, self-actingj fi(!) fe(b(i erljdlteiib, self-preserving; t>M 
©efeftbec SeHifierljaltiing, the law of self-preservation; @el6f{bect()eibigiiiig, self- 
defence; ba« gefdpieOt (gcljt) bcii felbfl, that goes of itself; baS i(l in fie!) f«l(>fl W«t, 
that is evident in itself, self-evident. 

ITie Euphonic eg (English there). 

§ 206. The English there is, there are, is translated cS gieBt ; 
there was, there were, csi gat ; there has been, there have been, ti 
f^at gege6cn. In both languages, the subject is made predicate 
of the sentence, in cases like the following : there was once 
upon a time a fairy, cS loar cinntat eine gee. The subject here, 
properly speaking, is the fairy; the predicate, wtw. But this 
predicate, mentioning only the existence without any quality, is 
considered too insignificant, and thus almost every language has 
a particular method of avoiding it ; the English and Grerman by 
turning the subject into a predicate, and making it (eS) the sub- 
^ ject, which in English is supplied mentally, in German expressly 
stated. But in German in most cases cS gieit, e5 Qoh, etc. (the 
subject following in the Accusative, because geten is a transi- 
tive verb),- are preferred to eS ifl, eS toax ; as, eg gicljt »tete Seutc, 
there are many people, eS giett einen ^la^, there is a place. 

Note. — Sentences like the following, however, are translated by Cf( i(l, ti 
loat; as, there is a son of the deceased living, ti iff eiii ©oljit be# SSerflordeiicn 
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Oorljdiibcii; there has been found a corpse in the street, c* iff tin Ui^nAm atif let 
©tvage gjfiiiiben Soorbeii; there will be a festival, ti i»ir6 eiii Scfi fciit. In 
sentences like these: c* f e() I c n btci Sdjulet, three pupils are missing; eel loatcit 
ttiiit SBuctec tn, tliere were no boolis there, — the plural of the predicate shows 
that the language is conscious that, not ti, but the following plural is the real 
subject. See-^ 292. 2. 

This euphonic use of the superfluous cS obtains to a greater extent in Ger- 
man, particularly in poetry, than in English, and almost every sentence may 
thus be grammatically inverted; as, ti (Jiigcn tie S36ge(, birds are singing; tg caiu 
ft^en bie Cliiettcit, the springs are murmuring; eef tommt bet lag/ itr 'iCZti 
l6fcii mirb {Sch.), the day is coming which will solve all things; es ttbt iet (Jl' 
tetit ©cgeit, nicljt iljr ijlii^ ( G.) the parents' blessing is inherited, not their curse; 
c«( Weit bie Sia^e bcii lobttii iiic^t auf (G.), lamentation does not awalten the 
dead. In all these sentences e«i is only seemingly the subject, the real subject 
being what seems to be the predicate, bie 508ge(, bit QtieDeii, bet Xag, bet ©«• 
gen, etc. 

n. Possessive Pronouns. 

§ 207. The possessive pronouns represent the person or thing 
spoken of as being in the possession of, or in some way con- 
nected intimately with, one of the three persons, — the person 
speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. They are formed from the 
Genitive of these persons, the latter assuming the form of ad- 
jectives, and therefore agreeing with their substantive in gen- 
der, number, and case. 

§ 208. The possessive pronouns are declined according to the 
ancient declension of adjectives, or rather according to that form 
of it after which the indefinite article, etrt/ cine, eitt, is inflected 
(§ 118), viz : — 





Singular. 




Plueal. 


MastvUne. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


M. F. N. 


N. meitt 


mctn-e 


meirt 


tnein-e 


G. mein-cg 


nteln-er 


ntein-es 


ttiein-er 


B. mein-em 


ntein-er 


mcin-em 


tnein-en 


A. tnein-en. 


tneitt-e. 


tnein. 


ntein-e. 



Thus are inflected bein, thy, fein, his, i^r, her, unfer, our, 
euer, your, i^r, their {^\x, your). Unfer and euer, however, 
omit the c of the Auslaut in all cases that assume a third syl- 
lable, for the sake of euphony, and to avoid the dactyl; as, 
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Sing. Norn, unfer, unfre (not utifere), unfer; cuer, eure (not 
cuere), cuer ; Gen. unfei'g (less acceptable unfreS, on account 
of the liquid after the mvie), unfrer (seldom unferer), unferS ; 
cures, eurer, cures ; Dat. unferm, uufrer (unfcrcr), unfern ; 
curem, eurcr, curcm; Ace. unferU; utifre (unfere), unfer; eurcn, 
cure, cuer ; Plur. Norn, unfre (unfere), eure ; Gen. unfrer (un» 
ferer), eurcr; Bat. unfern, eurcn; Ace. unfte (unfere), cure. 

Note. — The caution contained in § 200, not to refer back to masculine 
and feminine names of things the pronoun tit holds good, liltewise, of the pos- 
sessive pronouns of the third person. The sentence, ' this watch is broken, its 
machinery is in disorder,' must be translated btefe Uljc iff jectxocjjen, i () r 6 31(1= . 
fcl)itiette ij{ in Itnocbnnns. S)ei: Xtii ifi unbennetMicj), f e t n e (getnait uiilvtbn'f!e()< 
licl), death is unavoidable, Us power irresistible; ISie Slatiit forDcct i(n'e 9tecj)te 
(6r'.), nature demands her rights; ba«l 3)otf mit f eiii en iBeiocljncrn, the village 
with Jte inliabitants ; bas ®c!)t|f mit feinet ganjen SB annfdjaft, the ship with 
Us whole crew. But the rule given in § 200, note, also holds good here. 

§ 209. When the possessive pronoun is not attributively con- 
nected with a substantive, but is itself substantively used, re- 
ferring, back to a substantive named or understood, the pronoun 
takes a somewhat different form, viz. : — 

1. Wlien not preceded by the definite article, it takes the 
full ancient declension of the adjective ; as, Nom. Sing, nicincr, 
mcine, nteincS (mine) ; ieiner, beine, beincS (thine) ; unfrer, 
unfre, unfcrS (ours) ; eurer, eure, cures (cuerS), (yours), etc. ; 
Ace. Sing, meinen, mcine, meincs, rfnfern, unfre, unfers, and 
so on ; and the other cases as in § 208 ; as, beitt SSater ijl tobt, 
meiner ift ont ScSen ; feine Stvi^ xoax grau, i:^re war wei^ ; unfer 
.&auS ^i^t 1^0^, cures ttcf. 

2. When preceded by the definite article, it adds the affix i^, 
with the modern declension of the adjective, as follows : — 

i)cr, iie, bas meinigc, mine bcr, bte, bas unfrigc, ours 

ber, bte, bas beinige, thine bet^ bte, baS eurige, yours 

ber, bte, bas feintge, his bcr, bic, bas it)rtge, theirs 

ber, bic, bas t'^rige, hers ; bcr, bie, baS 3^rigc, yours. 

Examples. — .f)ici' |tnb jluel .^Stf — SUfeS i(l mcintt, ^a(i tfl ^cincc, or biefe* 
iff tev metnige, ta* i({ ber beinige, here there are two hats, — this one 
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is mine, that one is yoiirs ; ©eiii 9l«in' t|l gtteMaiiB, aitt!) bet m e i ii i g £ (or 
meiiiet) {Sck.), liis name is Friedland, mine also; t()U bciiie ^picljt, it!) Wnie 
m e i n t tlnm (or 6 i t m e i ii i g c) ((?.), do your duty, I sliall do mine ; Me ©otiiie 
geljt sou euteii '-idigeii iljteii (Iciljeii Sang, iiiiS iim b e n e u v i g e n (or e ii r e n) ijl'S 
ginflevnip (67e»n), tlie sun traverses before your eyes its proud course, but 
around yours there 's darkness ; b«£( if? meiii ffijeg, ge() bii b e i n e n (or b e n b c t • 
11 1 g e n), this is my way, go you yours ; (le atte gcljen iljte* 2Bege*fcvt an i()r ®C" 
fd)aft, imb m c i n e tf t(l bet ai?ovb {Sch.), they all go their way to their business, 
and mine is murder. 

Both forms are, as the above examples show, identical in meaning, except 
that the longer is more prosaic. 

In poetry a shortened form of bet mctiiige, (set beiitige, etc. is frequent, namely, 
bev meiiie, bet beiiie, declined throughout after tlie modern declension, this form 
being the older one; as, feiii Uiiteil^t ivat gro^, basf u n f e t e nicl^t minbet. 

3. Another form of the first way of expressing the possessive 
pronoun, much in use in poetry and common conversation when 
the pronoun is a predicate, is that without inflection in all num- 
bers and gendefs in the nominative and accusative cases, the 
pronouns tnein, betn, fein, unfcr, etc. assuming the nature of 
adverbs ; as, mettt greuitt) ip: m ein unb i^ Mn fein (Luth.), my 
friend is mine, and I am his ; ®efat)V unt) SRutjin unb au^ bcr 
9)rei^ fei mein (G.), danger and glory and the prize be mine ; 
toai cr fein nennt, ift oft geftot)ten, what he calls his own is often 
stolen ; biefe ©trap e ifl mein, this street is mine ; atte guten Wtn= 
fi^en ftrtb unfer, all good men are ours ; fein tji, toai ia fleud)t 
unb freui^t (Jacobs), whatever flies or creeps is his. 

Note. — The latter form of expression is always preferred when a substan- 
tive or a pronoun precedes or follows with full inflection, indicative of the case, 
number, and gender implied, as, btefet -^iit ij? mein (because here the 
expression of gender, mimber, and case through the possessive pronoun is 
superfluous and aiUi-eupJionic) ; or when substantives of different genders have 
the possessive pronoun for their common predicate; as, unfet ftnb bic gelber 
tinb bie Xviftcn, c u er bte ■J)cetbcit unb bas ^tiu«, ours are the fields and pastures, 
yours the flocks and the house. But this holds good only of the Accusative 
and Nominative, — the other cases are taken from m c t n c r or b c r in e t n i g e. 
After a neuter pronoun in the place of the subject, however, in c i ii e r or b e r 
ineiiiigc with full inflection is expected; as, bie* ifp nidjt cueu ixxvg, e* ift 
tAi n n f t e ; i»ein geljStt btefet -fjiit 1 cii ijl m e i n e t ; jene* ifl feine 2Biefe, biefe* 
if! meine (bie meinige). 

§ 210. The defiijite article is substituted for the possessive 
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pronoun in German wherever no mistake can be made as to 
which is the possessing person; as, ic^ ftetfte iai ®clb in tie 
S^afl^e (instead of meine S^afdje, because everybody presumes 
that it is my pocket as long as no other is mentioned) ; (le 
fe^te ben ^ut auf unb jicdte SBtumcn tn'^ ^aax, she put her 
hat on and adorned her hair with flowers ; l)aben ®ie ben linfcn 
Sltm getroi^en ? have you broken your left arm ? furi^fbav iji bie 
^immeUtxa^t (bas gener), toeitn jte eint^evtrttt auf ber eignen 
<S|)Ur (Sch.), fearful is this power when it chooses its own path. 
But not so when a mistake would be possible, or when the pro- 
noun has a greater stress laid upon it ; as, fte briicEte ben Sorbeer 
auf feine ©tirn, nic^t auf i^re eigene, she' bound the laurels on 
his brow, not on her. own; ic^ gaB it}m feirt ®elb (to which he 
was entitled, not mine). 

Even where the Pronoun seems to be indispensable to Indicate the possessing 
person, the German finds a way to do without it by placing the corresponding 
personal pronoun in the Dative (in some cases. the Accusative) before the object 
possessed; as, tin ©tein |ttl 1 1) in auf ben Sopf, a stone fell upon his head ; in 
THaabn (iicf il)r eimn Sold) iiiV -^cvj, tte robber thrust a dagger, through her 
heart; fejl tote iex fftbc ©villi!) jleljt m i t 6 c e( -^ttufei gSvatljt {Sch.), firm as the 
foundation of earth stands the splendor of my house ; ttl) SeriBunSctc mid) in 
1 1 e •£)aiife, and id) *Cl•tolln^cte m t c S i e •&aiib, I wounded my hand, are equally 
good. 

Note 1. — Expressions like ' a friend of mine,' ' a relation of yours,' are trans- 
lated etiiet meincv grttmSe (one of my friends), etiiet 3()v« CBertwaniteii. 

Note 2. The plurals tste aileiitigsn, tie Sciiiigeii, We (Seinigen, etc., denote 
' those belonging to me, to thee, my (thy) family, relations, or followers' ; and 
the neuter singular iai 9Jtetntge, iM Setliige, iai Itnfttge, signifies my, thy, our 
property, duty ; tc^ ge(;e mit t>e n Stl) einige II (or bcii OTeineii) imt^ gvaiitfuvt, I 
am going with my family to Frankfort ; ein J01nd)tigev, 6ev bie ©etncn iiit!)t 
ju Ijetfcrgeit Soeiff, luirb Don »em S3o(te feltifl gcMScIt (G.), one in power that does 
not know how to care for his followers is blamed by the people themselves ; 
tM ifl meine .f)utte, id) f?cl)e toiebev mif bem a)Jetnigen(Sc7i.), that's my hut, 
I stand once more upon my own property; id) Ijiibc iai OTeinige getljaii/ tlitit 3I)( 
b a * S u V c ( ScL), I have done my duty, do yours ; fjebcin bdef Seine {Prooerb), 
to every one his own ! 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
§ 211. Demonstrative pronouns point out the particular or 
individual thing or person meant by the speaker ; the first class, 
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iier and btefcr, individualizing a person or thing near to the 
speaker ; the second, jener, those mora distant from the speak- 
er ; and the third, fotc^er, berjenige, berfelBe, a person or thing 
without any reference to its distance from tlie speaker, but 
one meant by him. 

§ 212. !5)er, bic, iai is the definite article, the latter having 
originally no existence in ancient German, and this pronoun 
having taken its place. The declension of the pronoun is, 
therefore, that of the article; but when it is substantively 
employed, the Genitive singular has beffen in the masculine and 
neuter, beren in the feminine ; the Genitive plural has bercr 
or beren, the Dative plural benen. ©e^ instead of beffen is 
poetical; as, beg ritljmc ber 6Iutge SE^rann [id) nic^t (Sch.), the 
bloodthirsty tyrant may not boast of this, ©erer refers to per- 
sons not previously expressed, but to be mentioned later, beren 
to persons before mentioned. 

See § 213 for examples. Set imS bet, bU tin!) bie, answers to the English 
' such and such.' 

©iefer, biefc, biefcS, and jener, {ene, jetted, are declined accord- 
ing to the ancient declension of adjectives. <Bold)n, such, has 
a twofold declension ; the ancient one, when not preceded by 
the indefinite article, and the mixed one, when preceded by it. 
Instead of eitt folc^cr, etnc folc^e, ein folc^eg, the declension may 
also run thus : foIc§' cirt, foIc§' einc, folc^' ein, plural folc^c, etc., 
through all cases and genders, foIc§' being then an adverb and 
indeclinable. 

©erjenige and berfeI6c are declined like adjectives with the 
definite article, as follows : — 







Singular. 




Plukai.. 




Mascv&ie. 


Fenmdne. 


Neuter. 


M. F. N. 


K 


bcrjenige 


biejenige 


bagjenige 


biejcntgcrt 


G. 


be^jenigcn 


bcvjenigen 


bcnjenigen 


bcrjcnigcn 


D. 


bemjenigcn 


bcrjettigen 


bemjenigcn 


bcnjenigen 


A. 


bcnjenigen. 


biejenige. 
21 


bflSjenige. 


biejentgcn, 
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SiNGUDAE. 




Plural. 




Masculine. 


FeminiM. 


Neuter. 


M.F.N. 


JV. 


berfclk 


iiiefeWc 


baJTeWe 


iicfelBen 


G. 


ieptkn 


berfelOen 


t)ejfeI6en 


berfelfecn 


D. 


bemfcltcn 


bcrfelbeti 


i)emfel6ert 


benfelben 


A.- 


• bcttfetkn, 


WefelOe. 


baffefbe. 


i)iefel6eiu 



Note. — a)tefetf, foldjc*, the neuter of W«fcc, foldjer, drop in the nominative 
and accusative the termination tS, and are written t\ti, fold)', the former both 
vifhen substantively and ■when adjectively used, the latter only when used 
adjeotively ; as, Meji i|i Set Xag Snef S)nt\\ ( Uhl.), this is the Lord's day; bic* 
nvme 93(i(E Ijat teiiieii Xtofl, these poor people have no relief; fclcl)' UiiglucE luavft 
lioc^ nic!>t ei'dSrt/ such a misfortune was never heard of. 

§ 213. ©et; tote, bag, has of all demonstrative pronouns the 
most general signification, as it may stand for bicfer, jener, or 
berjcntge. Examples, ©a ifi ber Slett, ber fii:^rt bag 3luber aud) 
{Sch.), there is that man Tell, he (that one) also manages 
the helm ; ber tefle ^aufmann iji ber ^rteg, ber TOad)t flug Si= 
fen ®oIb (Sch.), the best merchant is war, he makes gold of 
iron; beg SBcgeS lam er (Sch.),he came this (or that) way; 
bort broken ifl bein 3?ater, ben ruf an (Sch.), thy Father 
is above, call on him ; b a g ift beg ^aifev'g ^anb unb ©ieget 
(Sch.), that is the emperor's hand and seal; gentcine Statu^ 
ren Be3aI;Ien mit bew wag jie frab, cblc rait bem, wagT?f tt)un 
(Sch.), vulgar characters pay with what they are, nobler 
ones with what they do; nimm bag ®elb, i(!^ tebarf beffCn 
itid^t, take the money, I need it not; bie Srotefen fi^raarjett 
bag ©efid^t bcffen, ber liigenb ctnen ^etben fcefiegt (j;P.), the 
Iroquois blacken the face of him who, though lying, conquers a 
hero; laufc feine Slumen, id) Ijabi bercn genug/ do not buy 
any flowers, I have enough of them; bag 2lnfel)en berer;btc 
feine 5)erfon umgafeen (ScL), the high rank of those who sur- 
rounded his person; ber .^err ifl mtt benen, fo (welc^e) iljn 
fui^en (Luther), the Lord is with them who seek him ; bag 
©liid -^ilft benen, bie ftd) felBfl Ijetfen (/. P.). 

Note 1. The genitive of this demonstrative pronoun, in its lengthened form, 
it^tn, tenn, is sometimes employed for the possessive pronoun of the third 
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person, in order to avoid ambiguity. For example: £flo(all^ ritt (jiiitev'm SBater 
(jet mit iefffii ©))Cft Uii6 ©cljilbe (OTiZ.), Eoland rode behind his fatlier with 
his (not Eolaud's) spear and shield; Wet Dettatl), et bevloaljve cin ®e()eimiiip,-tfc 
Ijdt fdjoii 6 e f f e n ^aiftt 6«tatl)eil (/. P.), he who betrays that he Iieeps a secret, 
has already betrayed half of it; fie befcljenffe il)vc BiljWefn «n6 betcii (her 
sister's) Xodjfct, iljve Kic^tcii «ii» Sflcjftn miii 'cten SSetiBaiitte (iljc would bo 
' ambiguous, both her and their being in German il)V), she gave presents to her 
sister and her daughter, to her uieoes and nephews, and their relations. 

Note 2. The demonstrative Mtl or iu^ti or jeiiei cannot be used after prep- 
ositions (see § 202), but combines with them, forming adverbs ; as, tariii, I)icrlii, 
tamit, I)ie(v)mit, etc. For example: itl) tocif tueiiig baboii, I know but little of 
it; et Ijat itidjt taraii 3e^ac^t, he has not thought of it (this, that); ioit teftljaf' 
ttjeii un* iiid^f bamit/ we do not occupy ourselves with this (that). In conver- 
sational language phrases occur Uke ia tanii id; iiic|}t tamit arbciteii, this I 
cannot work with; Sa ioitt it^ iiiclK Saraiif re(l)tten, this I won't rely on; where 
the first ta is superfluous. And similarly with the relative ; as, lev Scgcii, itJ 9 
ex bamit fccljt (instead of Wdmit ct foc^t). But this ought not to be imitated. 

But the demonstrative cannot be thus contracted with a preposition, — 

1. When iai, iitfii, JEticS refer to persons and animate objects in general 
(animals and children included); as, iai iff ini S'mi, Wdiljei ill) meintc, mit 
biefem fpric^ ! (not bamit); Ijiei- fommt eiuanabt^tn, taiije mit iljm (bicfem, not 
bamit). 

2. When the demonstrative precedes the relative referring to it; as, mclit 
SSatet fagte mir iBCitigboii bcm, loas ct mit iljm gerebct Ijatte (G.), my father 
told me little of that about which he had spoken to him; SSecgebenC ttiniierte 
bet ■■JCbgcotbiiste btii Srdbercv an bai (not bacan) Wai He ©ett^tigtcit boii iljm 
fbtbntc ( Schiller), in vain' did the delegate remind the conqueror of what justice 
demanded of him. 

§ 214. ©iefet; c, ii, individualizes such persons or tilings as 
are near to the person or mind of the speaker ; jener, t, tS, 
more distant ones ; as, biefeS $au3 t[l fc^oner aU jetteg ; in biefcr 
3BeIt uni in jenct, in this world and in the world to come. For 
this reason, the English the former, the latter, are often translated 
by biefer, e, cS, jener, e, eg ; as, ©er §ru()ting unb ber ^ertfl |at 
fetne greuben ; bicfer ^itbt griji^te, jenev Slumcn, Both spring 
and autumn have their delights ; this (the latter) gives fruits, 
that (the former)- flowers. For the same reason the Enghsh 
the one, the other, may be thus translated ; as, ©ie f^eilte 3ebem 
eine®o6c; bent (btefem) SSIumcn, jencnt griic^te au8 (Seh.), 
She distributed to every one a gift ; to the one flowers, fruits to 
the other. 
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And for the same reason, when contemptible or insignificant or ridiculous 
objects are to be compared with their contraries, sometimes iicfer, c, ti is 
employed to denote the latter, jeiicr, e, es to denote the former; as, jeiicr Slenbe 
(jat mici) ungtficElici) gfmticbt, aber btefev rtlc SUenfd) Ijnt mit^ gercttcf, that wretch 
has rendered me unhappy, while this generous man has saved me; tdliii cr jeiic 
(armfeligeii) SSelctbigungtii iiotfe immer iiic^t scrgspn] can he not yet forget those 
pitifol insults ? 

Note 1. The neuter i'lei or iii is, lilie the neuter eg, often employed in the 
Nominative and Accusative, to indicate the most general and indefinite notion 
of a person or thing, without any regard to its gender" or number, when that 
person or thing follows immediately in the predicate; as, iie\ei {iki) ifl ciii 
SRciifd), jciiw iff eiiic (3a(^e, So* Inac etn3u()c(! that was a triumph ! bin tanii 
{tin Seittfc^tr fein, this man cannot be a German ; bitef inSgtii ivicj^tige ^afiexi 
feiii; 6teS Ijiec i|i mein l3t(»H)C(lfrfcI)ii [Sch.), this is my sister's son; baji t|l 
be* ^5nig* SBide nicljt (Sck.), that is not the king's will; btt* (Tub bc^ f)immelil 
fiirdjcbate @evld)te {Sch), those are the fearful judgments of heaven; jciK* 
fbllcii SucljjJabeii fciii, those are meant for letters; SBavum fd;ie(eit bie Zintu 
iiitljt 1 bie^ ift m^ tin SBctjiig bet menfdjlidjeii Slutiic (Lcht.), why don't animals 
squint? this is also a prerogative of human nature. 

Note 2. The use of the Genitive singular and plural of bicftr, t, ei, and 
jciirt, t, W, when substantively employed, is carefully avoided, because it 
is easily confounded withj)ther cases, and fein, bcjffii, or beven is used in 
its stead; as, id) bin fein ©oljU/ or beflcn ©olju, not biefeS S(il)it. But in a few 
phrases the Genitive of biefer, substantively employed, occurs ; as, bet Ueberbriu* 
get biefeS, the bearer of this (letter) ; beii jWanjigjleii biefes, the twentieth of 
this month. 

§ 215. <Bold}tX, t, ei, points out an individual quality of a 
person or thing, such as tlie speaker means, or describes in a 
relative sentence; for instance, foli^ert aBcin lot)' ic^ mix I in 
ganj ®uro))ia ijl folc^' etrt 2Betn ni^t tne|r {CUmd.),. in all 
Europe there is no such wine ; foI(|' cirt 3Better iji fetten ju 
folc^er Srnte gcJommen ( G-), such weather has not often waited 
upon such a harvest ; iji bag etrt folc^eg 93u(^ tuie bu eS t»iin« 
fdjefl ? is this such a book as you desire ? ^ein %l)\n l^at fol= 
(|en SStid aii ^tvii bcm 8ud)S serlic^ {Pf-)j "i" animal has such 
a si gilt as Zeus granted to the Lynx. 

The use of foldjev instead of the personal pronoun of the third person, or the 
demonstrative ba*, is antiquated; as, gii jtclen aiif be* eigiien ^inbesf J&oiiiJtl 
fi)ld;e* Ivarb tciiiem SBitter nod) geboten (&&.)) to aim at his own child's head, 
this was never commanded to any father; (aiJet bie ^inbletn }u mic toinmen, 
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itna fc((()« (iljret) \fi \>Ai ^immttteid) (Ijuiher), suffer little children to come unto 
rae, for of sucli is the kingdom of heaven. 

Note 1. Instead of fo(ct)er, t, cs, in common conversation and comic poetry 
fo ein, fo cine, fo eiii is used, or, -when substantively used, fo ciiicv, (, ctf; as, f» 
ciiicit SWciifc^en Ijabe id) nod) nit!)t gtfeljen, such a man I 've never yet seen; 'ilbiv 
iAi if{ jn and) f« etnec (Sch.), buthe is likewise such another. 

Note 2. Solt^' is never used as a predicate, like the English such, in sen- 
tences like the following : ' such was his conduct that he soon became despised ' ; 
' his talents were such as must have forced him into distinction.' The correct 
translation will here be fetn SSetragEii tuac fo (or, in 'iCvt, of that kind, or, less 
acceptable, tin foldjti) t«fi n balb bttaiittt \vm<Se ; fctne '•J£n(«gi!n toaren in 'ittt 
(fo gcop, fo (jcSeutenb, ftfrgcffalt, of that kind) tug fit iljm 'iCnfcIjen erjWingen muff' 
ten. The English m such tiling is nltljt^ IJCV 'iitt, iitditrf 6crgleic!)cn I 

Notes. The EngUsh such as, in sentences like 'such as the fact was,' 
* such as he is said to be,' when it means of that description^ of Hiat kind, is 
translated fo loie tic ©iidje iottc, fo l»ie cc gclocfcn fein fott. 

Note 4. The English s/uch before an adjective with a substantive is trans- 
lated by fotdjec or folc^' or fo; as, ladies of such high .breeding in such a vulgar 
crowd! Samen »ou fclcljct Ijolicn Stltung (fo(cl)' Ijoljcr, fold)' cinet Ijoljcn, ciner fo 
Ijoljen, fo Ijoljct) SSil^ung in fcldjcm gcineincn ©ctoBljlc (in folcl)' gcincincm, folcl)' 
etnem, cincm fo gemcincn @eiDul)(e). 

§ 216. Derfetfic, titefelBc, bajfette, the same, is adjectively and 
substantively used, and points to a person or thing as being 
identical with another before mentioned or yet to be mentioned 
or undei-stood by the speaker ; as, luir cffen »on fcemfelben Srote 
iinb tvtn!en Bon bcmfetfieit SCeine, we are eating of the same 
bread and drinking of the same wine ; ti fmb t)tefeI6en, tie Xa\x 
geflern fa^cn, they are the same that we saw yesterday. 

Note 1. This pronoun is frequently used instead of the personal pronoun of 
the third person, and instead of the possessive pronouns fcin, his, and iljr, her 
their, (in the latter case in the Genitive,) especially when a preposition is joined 
to it, or -^hen a mistake in the person or thing -spoken of is to be avoided. In 
this case this pronoun refei-s generally to the last mentioned person or thing. 
For exaiftple: bic Xcc^tct f(!)Ke(» iljccr SRittter Sdg 6 i cf c 1 6 c in tcn6on crhjattct 
H)Ct6e, the daughter wrote to her mother that she*(t]ie mother) was expected in 
London; tec SBater f))rac^ ben fcincm ©o()nc iini riiljintc bic Xalcntc t c f fclti en 
(or tclfen or feincla(eiitc), the father spoke of his son and praised his (the son's) 
talents ; nirgcnbfi fiitljte bet (gvicdjc in in ® (cid)gultigfcit gegen »a* ieiten f c i n e n 
SRiibm, fonbetn in bet grtragung b c f f c ( b c n bci attcm (Sefliljt f ft v b a f f c I b e 
(Sch.), the Greek never sought his glory in indifference to suffering, but in 
endurance of it with the full consciousness of the same ; bic !Be«tfd)cii crtcnneii 
21*. 
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fcci aUtx SS«e()ciin3 i(;ier gtcftii ailaniier teiinoi!) aiitj) Sie Sd)ltia^fii ^et^elf)elI 
(Sr.), the Germans, in all homage to their great men, nevertheless acknowledge 
their (the great men's) weaknesses. Scr iffieiii t({ gut, it^ (ami 3liiitn b e ii f e (• 
ben em))fel)len (instead of tl)ii), and aU He Sltuttet ilire Xoc^tei fal)/ lu!> fie ^iefeltle 
(instead of jTc) eiii, are two examples where euphony requires this use. 

Note 2. Instead of tctfelbe, tiefelbe, bajfclbf, the poets, sometimes make use 
of fe((>cr, c, H, inileoted after the modern declension, when the article preceding 
is contracted with a preposition; as, iiiii) n verliep fte jit r f c (b c u ©tiinte (or 
jiir fclbigen) (Sch.), and he forsook her the selfsame hour; am f eU c n C»t; 
im f e ( b e 11 @ci(lc, in the same spirit. 

Note 3. Strfclliige, Mcfetbige, baplUge, instead of in^clbe, etc., is antiquated. 
Set, bie, ba* iinmlidji, the selfsame, and fbcitSctftlbc, edfnbicfelbj, t()eii5a||c(()f, 
and ciiuinbbcrfclie, ciinm66icfc(l)e, eiiunibbafTctbe (sometimes tin is inflected, ciiiec 
iiiib betfelde, cine imb biefelbc, etiiW tinb baflelbe), the very same, just the same, 
are still in use, and have a greater emphasis than btxfelH- 

§ 217. ©erjenige, biejeitige, baijenige, he (that, who), are em- 
ployed only with a subsequent relative pronoun (isetc^cr, C, cS), 
the latter particularizuig the person or thing of which the speaker 
is speaking ; as, b e r J c n i g e griipc ^rets, i» c t (^ c n man fx^ 
um We SJIitte tier Srbe iiBeratl gtetd)welt »on ben ^olen gcjogen 
benit, lei^t bcr ©leti^er ober SCequatov, that greatest circle which 
we imagine to ourselves as drawn around the middle portion of 
the earth, always at the same distance from either pole, is 
called the equator ; au(^ ber rot^efle Wlenfi^ l^interge^t b e n j e= 
tt ig e n ungern, b e n er fiJr einen re(^tfd)affencn SJlann '^alt (Jo. 
■Miller), even the rudest person does not willingly deceive him 
whom he considers a righteous man; man foE ba^jenige am 
meificn IteBen, ioaS man am meifien t)flegt {&"■), we are said to 
love most what (that which) we nurse most. But see § 222. 

©erjenige without a subsequent relative pronoun is, therefore, 
comical ; as, fa, id) 6in berjenige ! ay, I am that maij. But 
tliere is no comical force in sentences lite the following : here 
is my garden and that of my cousin, f^in ifl mein ©arten unb 
berjenige (or bev) meineS SSetterg; the battle of Austerlitz was 
called " the battle of the three emperors,'' because the Emperor 
Napoleon engaged in it those of Austria and Prussia, bie 
©c^lac^t son Slujierli^ wurbe ©rcifaiferfd^Iac^t genannt, toell bcr 
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^aifer ytapolton jlc bcnen (or bcnjcnigen) son Dejlrci(| unb Mu^' 
tant liefcrte, 

IV. Inteebogative Pronouns. 
§ 218. Interrogative Pronouns inquire for a person or a 
thing, or their qualities, in a general way. There are four of 
them: — 

2Cer? who? luaiS? what? — These two are only substan- 
tively used. 

SBelc^cr, e, c«? which? wag fiir ctn, eine, ein? what? what 
kind of? — These two are only adjectively used. 
The declension of luer? and <maS ? is as follows : — 
N. toer?who? was? what? 

G. wejfen? whose? Wcffen? of what? 

Z>. went? to whom? (Dative wanting.) 

A. wen? whom? was? what? 

Neither tuer? nor toaS? can have a plural. 
In poetry, the Genitive both of ttier ? and toai ? is sometimes 
j»c§ ; as, iBcf ijl fete uttrtd)tbare ^anb ble Slumcnltanj' jtm S^a* 
Icr want) ? ( Wessenberg,) whose is the invisible hand which 
wound wreaths of flowers round valleys ? 

Note. — SBai* ? cannot be oonneoted with prepositions, but is always con- 
tracted with them into adverbs ; as, woson, Womit, luoSutd), WObei, ioofilv? of 
•what, with, through (by ), ai (by), for what f wherefrom, whereof wherewith, 
whereat, wherefore ; and when tiie preposition begins with a vowel, iKOrin, tvoraii, 
tvomiift, tooi'iim 3 in, at (on), out of (from), about whatf or wherein, whereon, 
wherefrom, wk&refor. 

But instead of IBorum is used loanim, when it means m7ij ? and iota'" and 
l)aib, on account nf because of, are contracted with H»cfi into ivefivegeit ? lBep» 
(jatb ? ivherefore ? for what purpose f 

But (utt is never contracted with prepositions i as, fiit ttcii fcjjtif beiiic (gftte, 
(Sott, Jieft 2Bc(t fo fc^Sii ? (GeUert.) 

2BeI^er, c, e3, is declined like an adjective of the ancient 

declension. In Kdi fiir ein, only the indefinite article ein is 

declined. Before names of materials, and in the plural, ein is 

dropped ; as, wai fiir SSein ? what kind of wine ? KoM fiir 3311=" 

(^er? what (kind of) books? 
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§ 219. 2Ser and wai are only substantively employed ; as in 
mx mif t bewi 2Binte feinen Sauf ? tuer ^ei^t W J&immet regnen ? 
mx fdjiiep ben ©c^og ber Srbe auf, mit 35orrat| un^ ju [egnen? 
{GeUert,) who metes out to the winds their courses? who bids 
the heavens to rain ? who opens the lap of the earth, to bless us 
with stores ? toai ijl ber 5!JJenfc^, bap bu fcin gebcntjl ? what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him ? iuep ifl mif)x in ber Vlatux, 
ber greube obev beg StenbS ? (^.), of which is there most in 
nature, joy or misery ? tDeninetnen ©ie ? went Dertrauen ©ie ? 
whom do you mean ? in whom do you confide ? 

Note 1. 2Ba^ occurs in a very few cases •»!& a substantive ; as, iv n tf ©olb, 
\t>(Xi SDclfleiiic ! what (a quantity of) gold, what (a number of) precious stones ! 
and in the common popular exclamation loa* laiifciib ! (what a wonder!) loaS 
bet SBlift! ini iff ;a Sit @u|le( Don SSlafjlDift ! (Sch.) by Jove! (by the lightning!) 
this is, etc. 

Note 2. SBa* is, in poetry and common conversation, often used instead of 
Itjanim? \v(Xi (acljll iul why dost thou laugh ? Was jautiev|l till ? (Sdi.), why 
dost thou hesitate ? )»(!# jagt mem •&«}'! (Ge&ri,) why does my heart fear ? 

§ 220. SBcIc^er, e, eg, and toaa fitr etn, einc, ein, are adjec- 
tively used, and seemingly as substantives only when referring 
to a preceding substantive, the .former inquiring after a partic- 
ular person or thing, the latter after a particular kind of persons 
or things. For example : t» e t c^ e g SSuc^ foU tc^ juevfi: Icfcn, 
©d)iHer'g SBil^elm ZtU ober 2Catlenfletn ? which book am I to 
read first, Schiller's William Tell or Wallenstein ? SB a S f ii r 
etn Suc^ fott ic^ lefen, etne 9to»elIe ober ein ®cf(^i(^ta»ert? 
what kind of a book am I to read, a novel or an historical work ? 
2B e t c^ e g 5Jferb woHen ©ic rettcn ? ben 33raunen ; which horse 
are you going to ride ? the bay horse. SBaS fiir etn ^fcrb 
ijl bleg? etn 2lralJer; what kind of horse is this? an Arabian. 
S)er firaune unb ber rotI)e SEifc^ jtnb ^ier — » e t (^ e n meinft bu? 
which do you mean ? 

Note 1. The same mode of expression as the German \mi fSr etn 1 is to be 
met with also in old English ; as in, ' What art thou for an animal to suck thy 
livelihood out of my carcass ? ' ' Wluxt is he for a fool that betroths himself to 
unquictness ? ' ( SltaJcesjieare.) It is worthy of notice, that, as, in these examples, 
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BO also in German, the pronoun teas is sometimes separated from fSc citt ; as in 
28 tt c( fctt id) f fi t e t n i8udp lefcii ? 2BaS i|l tm* fut eiii aRami, inf tljm SBiiiD 
liiii) antet geljocfam ifl3 (a.), wliat -manner of man is tliis, that even tlie winds 
and sea obey him? SBa^ ()«( iai iii^t f Sr ®emeiiifd)nft mit Ut ginflcrnif ? 
^IMther,) what fellowship has light with darkness? 

Note 2. SBclcl)' or WeU^' tin (wetti)' being indeclinable) is sometimes used 
in the signification of loa* fut ciit, especially in expressions of wonder; as, fcljf, 
lodd)' tin gcfl (,Sch.), see, what a feast! tocldp' Sdjicffal at>ev Wirt taS euvc fciii? 
(ScA.), but what a fate will yours be? But Wek^' is inflected with substan- 
tives of the feminine gender, and sometimes also with masculine and neater 
substantives; as, in tiefcr ■^tmiitl), tecldje ^aCle, in titcfem Sextet, ioeldpc ©ctigteit 1 
((?.)> in this poverty what abundance! in this dungeon what bliss ! Ivcldjer Uit= 
ftnn! what nonsense! ioelcftt* ©ISct! what luck! 

Note 3. WttCjei and ioai fSr t\n may seem to be substantively employed 
wjien referring to substantives of every gender and number: as in \vel^e^ i(t iuev 
©atten 3 tDClc^eff t|? fetne 2l!iittJC ? WeKS^ei (oat tet gtSf te gelMjert Serf ■•ifltft* 
tlMim^ 1 When ttW fut ein is thus employed, tin is inflected ; as in iva^ iff b<iS 
flit ciner, fut tine, fut tints (ba* being here subject, soaef fur tin predicate), what 
kind d^ one is this ? agamemnon War tin -Jltlb, «btt ioarf ■ Wat Il)tt(ttt(( 
fut etntt ? Agamemnon was a hero, but what sort of a one was Thersites ? Si 
giebt mtljtett ^itt, — iwS fut tintii mtiufl MH there are several Pitts, — which 
one do you mean ? 

V. Relative and Correlative Pronouks. 

§ 221. A relative pronoun introduces an explanatory sen-, 
tence to show what particular or individual person or thing 
the speaker is speakipg of; as in 'a man who steals is called 
a thief.' The German has, like most languages, no peculiar 
word for the relative pronoun, but uses for this purpose, like 
the English, inteirogative and demonstrative pronouns, viz. : — 

2Ber, who, and waa, what, — which are used substantively. 

SCeld^r, weld^e, tueld^eg, who, which, and ber, t)ie, iai, that, — 
which are used adjectively. 

The declension is in all cases the same as when these pro- 
nouns are interrogatively and demonstratively used (tier, t)ie, bag 
having in the Sing. Gen. bcfen, ierett, bejfen, and in the Plur. 
Gen. beren, Dat. benen). 

Note 1. The form 6t^ for fctfTcii is met with only in poetry; as in Wo tiifl in, 
Sau)l, bep ©timmt mit trElang? (G.), where art thou, Faust, whose voice 
resounded to me? Sort litgt btt ©aiiget aiif 6tt S3a()te, btf (i(ei<!ltt SRunb 
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teiit liei tegmiit ( Uhl), there liea the minstrel on the bier, whose pale month 
begins no song. 

Note 2. Instead of the other relative pronouns, in the Nominative and Ac- 
cusative in ancient German, and sometimes in poetry, fo (indeclinable) is 
found; as, .Sinbet, f» i()ten gltctii gcljordjcii, children who obey their parents. 
In some parts of Southern Germany the vulgar dialect employs in the same 
way IBO instead of wev, toelc^et; as in bet aHaiiii, we mie^ t>efiic!)te, the man who 
came to see me. 

§ 222. When the relative pronoun to be introduced is pre- 
ceded by a demonstrative, both together are called Correlative 
Pronouns. The following combinations of this nature may 
occur : — 

S)erjetttge, iodS^ev, ) 

©erjcnige, ber, >■ he who, that which, 
©er, weld^cr, (ber),) 

SSer — (bet)' ^^"^ — (^s)' never ber, tott, except when some 
words intervene. 
Daajenigc, tBel^es, ) 
©a^jenige, ioai, >■ (that which) what, 
©as, wai, ) 

55erfeI6e, lueld^er, the same who (which). 

Examples.— 1. Serjenigj, Str,»elci)re; — Serjeiuge^reiddDctcIjev imSfbffaiibe 
t>oit 23i @cat>en urn jeben bet beibeii $oU gebac^t ioicb, l)eipt bee ^olactcei^, that 
circle which we imagine to ourselves to surround either pole at a distance of 23J- 
degrees, is called the polar circle. Jd) bin imt t'tntin Srittd bfSjeiiigtn @elbeS 
jiifviebcit, ioeldjs^ itlj bevbiene (Engel), I am content with one third of such 
money as I am accustomed to earn, ©eine gremibe (Batcii gernbe Siejcnigtit,,. 
Inelcbe iljii Jiierfl osrlitficn, his friends were precisely those who abandoned him 
first. 2Bar gcaiitliii nicljt Serjenigt, btr ben SSliftoMeitcr crfanb ? was it not 
Franklin who invented the lightning-rod? S>Ai \fi getabe baSjcnige, load (ba«, 
iveld^efi) id) f> (ange becini^t l)ixbt, this is what I have missed so long. • 

This form of correlation is not in use in poetry, on account of the anti- 
euphonio rhythm and sound of berjenige, and it is avoided in common life; It is 
confined properly to the scientific style. As the above examples show, bet" 
jenigc as a correlative pronoun is used substantively as well as adjeotively. 

2. Set, wcldjev, bet:'— Setn SEeg i(l tin anbercc, e* i(l bet, iBeldjer ben iSlu^ cnt. 
(ang fuftrt, your road is another one, yours is that which leads along the river. 
Slut ber i(l frei, bcm '^cljtung f8c bic ^^pitljt im rcinen ■fjfcjen luoljiit (Deinme). 
Scv ijl ein ©c()iirte, bet (H)c((j)ev) mc()r gicbt alef cv (jat (Proverb), he is a 
rascal who gives more than he has (beyond what he owns). Sarf ifl bad ^BU*, 
ba^ bii mein|{. 
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In poetry and in ancient style in — (6er) is used so that the demonstrative 
correlative is omitted; as in Me (bitjeiiige, Welt^t) ilje fiic^t, i(l Ui .fjimmfl* 
iBtaiit (Sch.), she whom you seek is the bride of heaven. Sic (^i6jmi3Slt, 6ie) 
ttliet geaeffcii Ijatteit, tieccii SBaveii id 6000 aUiiiiii {Luther), but they that had 
eaten were about 5000 men. 

3. SfBct, in ; iM, ivai: — S« t|T tin ffllaim, Suet ituv men |)erttt aneiteititt — 
b«S 9iec!)t, he is a man who acknowledges no master but Bight. S53cc iitdpt l)5ttit 
jiiff, bet miif fuljleii (i^j-cwei-A), who does not wish to hear (obey), must feel 
(punishment). ilBev liigt, in (?ic()It, iiiib luec (Jieljlt, bcr tommt an ben ©algeii 
{Prmerb), a liar is likely to steal, and a thief is likely to be hanged. 2B(iS bit 
litest lutltll, bafi mail bit tljii', ini ffijj' aiid) tciiiem '.tfiibern jii (Proverb). 

The Demonstrative may as well be omitted ; as, iuct iiidpt IjSreii loin, milg ffi()' 
leii; tea* btt Ijctitc t()Hn taiiiifJ, serfcljiebe nicjit mif inotgeii, what you may do 
to-day, do not delay until to-morrow. 

4. Serfelbe, lt)clt!>ev, bet : —34) (jabe bajfetbe SBiic^ gelefen, wtldfti (baV) bit gefferit 
(afeff, I have read the same book (which) you read yesterday; biefcS Sffiott 
bebeutet baplbe, leas (toeldpes) tin giiglifdpeii the same icbeutet, this word de- 
notes the same as in English the same denotes. 

This correlative may as well he omitted; as, ic^ bill (berfclbe) bcv id) tt>«v lllib 
feiitiuetbe, I am whom I was and shall be; bus ijl bet ajlanii (berfelbc ailaiiii) 
iveld)eii bit fuc^lt, that is the man whom you seek. 

5. In expressing a wish, sometimes the whole demonstrative clause is omitted ; 
as in 3a, loev iAi tSiinte! yes, (he) who could do that (would be clever)! St« 
tciibe iBolten, ®eglcc bet Ififte! met mit cud) iBanbevte, mit ciic() ft!)ifftc! (ScS.), 
hurrying clouds, sailers of the air, who could roam, who could sail with you ! 
(he would be happy). 

§ 223. 1. 2Ca3 and toclc^e^ may be used interchangeably 
when referring to a whole sentence ; as in er ging D^ne etnetl 
gii^rer fort, mae (itield)eg) fe^r unsorjicbtig war, he left without 
a guide, which was very imprudent, ©e^orfam ijl teine SLugcnb 
— twas (inetc^eS) iiur UCenige ju Wtlfen f(i)eincn, obedience is no 
virtue, which seems to be known only by a few. StiU, WdS is 
preferable in such cases. 

2. SQaS and ias are used interchangeably when referring to 
one of the words nid)t«, nothing ; 31tte^, everything, all ; aEerlei, 
all kinds of; ett»a«, something; SSicIeg, Sielcrlct, much, many 
things ; SinlgcS, something, and SJa^jertige, arid other pronouns 
and indefinite numerals ; or to an adjective in the neuter ; as, 
SSerfc^tcbencS, various things. Still bag is less elegant in such 
cases than toa^. Examples: — 
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OTeg, wag bu ba fagfl, i(l tt>a|r. ®i3 ifl: nlc^ts grof, was nicC)t 
gut ift, unb eg ijl ni(^tg wal)x, wag nid)t 6ejie|t. (Claudius.) 
dx fagte SSerfc^iebeneg, bag (wag) ntir nic^t gefiel. ®g gefc^ci^ 
tnand)erkt, bag (wag) man ni^t erwartet ^attt. jDag Se|^e, 
wag (bag) man son i^nt lernt, ifl nic^t ntttjut^etlen ( G.), the 
.best things one can learn of him allow of no communication. 

§ 224. SCelc^et, e, eg, agrees, as an adjective pronoun, with 
its substantive in gender, number, and case, and is, unlike the 
English which, also used in reference to persons ; as, etn Wann, 
Wel(i)er, eine 5rau, welc^e, a man who, a woman who (we cannot 
say etn 'Mann wer, eine %xan wcr). But it is always replaced 
by ber, biC/ bag in the three following cases : — 

1. When the relative pronoun stands in the Genitive, singular 
or plural; as, ber 9)lonb, beffen @d}eibe fafi soH war, Seleuc^* 
tete bte runben ©ipfet beg @ei>irgeg, in b e f [en Zf^alt Saracag 
liegt (Humboldt), the moon, whose disk was nearly full, illumi- 
nated the round tops of the mountains in whose valley Caracas 
lies ; bte 3ewgen, b e r e n id) fiebarf, finb angefommen, the 
witnesses whom I want have arrived ; bie ®efc^ic^tc, b C r C n 
^enntnif fo Wid}tig iji, history, the knowledge of which is so 
important. 

Note. — In such sentences as fage miv bed), Vie{ti)ii groftii 9>()i(cf<il)l)ett 
(Sc!)viftJii bii gelffsii Ijafi 1 please to tell me -which great philosopher's writings 
you have read? ioeldjei? is an interrogative, not a relative pronoun; and such 
sentences as <£iceco, wdi^ii gvofcn Oirtitcv^ SBerte icl) getefcii Ijabc, Cicero, the 
■writings of which great orator I have perused, — must be avoided as awkward 
and un-German. 

2. When the relative pronoun refers to ic^, bu, Wtr, it)r, ©ie r 
as, Srtennfl bu m i (| , bie i (^ in manege SBunbe beg Se6eng bir 
ben reinften Salfam go^ ? ( G.), dost thou recognize me (the 
Goddess of truth), who poured the purest balm into many a 
wound of thy life ? Dog wiffcrt Wtr, bie w i r bie ©cmfen jagen 
(Sch.), we know that who hunt the chamois, ©u, b i e b u aiit 
SBunben I;pilefi, ber ^rcunbfd)aft tclfe, jartc ^anb (Sch.), thou 
which healest all wounds, the soft, tender hand of friendship. 
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3Scra(^tejl bu fo bcinen .Kaifer, SLcH, unb tn i c^ , b e r '^ier an fei* 
ner ©tatt getietet? (ScL), dost thou thus despise thy emperor, 
Tell, and me who rule here in his stead? ®uc^, tie i|r fo 
fanft in euven ©raiern ru^t, to you, who so tranquilly repose in 
your graves, ©ie alter ©itnbcr, b e r © i e fo tei(|tfertig rebcn, 
you old sinner, who are so lasciviously talking. 

§ 225. The relative pronoun must always take the first place 
in the sentence introduced by it, and can only be preceded by 
prepositions. Expressions, therefore, like by means of which, 
in connection with whom, all of whom, and similar ones, ought 
to be avoided in German, and translated in a different way ; as, 
the meeting, one of whose members (or one of the members of 
which) I addressed, 'DaS Tttiting, Bon toelc^em ic| eineg fei= 
ner ®Iieber anrebete ; he had three children, all of whom died 
in their infancy, er |atte brei .Kinber, w e( (| e allt frii^ jiarfeen ; 
there were several battles, in one of which he was disabled, tS 
gab nte^rere ©c^tai^tcn, in beren etner er Iann>funfa^tg ge= 
ntac^t wurbe (in einer son luflc^en occurs in good authors) ; 
country life, the praise of which fills up his poesy, bag 8anblc= 
ien, bejjcn 2o6 feinc ©ebii^te fuUt. 

§ 226. The relative pronoun is never omitted in German, as 
it so often -is in English; as, bas Su(^, Welches er f(i)rte6, the 
book he wrote ; bie ©tunben, bic wir jufammen juferac^ten, the 
hours we spent together. There is, however, one exceptional 
case, where the relative pronoun is, as a rule, omitted, and where 
it is not always done in English, namely, after the particles than, 
as, aU ; for instance, ic^ fann ntir tcinen groperen Steii^t^um 
sorfletten, aU (toe^en) 3flot:^fd^itb« Beft^en, I cannot imagine a 
greater wealth than that which the Rothschilds own ; er ifl no(| 
ein eben fo gutcr .9Jlenf(^, aU (luel^er) er \>ov^ex war, he is still 
just as good a man as he was formerly. Sin ©c^nr!e giebt nte^^r 
ali er t}at (than what he owns). 

Note 1. But the demonstrative pronoun is omitted as often as in English, 
when followed or preceded by a relative, as some of the examples in § 222. 
2, 3, i show. When in such cases tetjeiiigc is omitted, the article is substi- 

22 
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tilted where this pronoun was adjeotively, and cd where it was substantively 
used; as, til) bill mit eiiiem Sttrtel iei (bcdjenigen) (StlUsl jiifttjbfit, rtt(c|)e# id) 
Dcrbicnt; ftiiieSwrniiMpareH ti get«6e (setaee ttiejenigcii), iodc^e i()it jiierff »«• 
(iefcn. 

Note 2. In German, however, the demonstrative pronoun must not be 
omitted when governed by a preposition ; as, mit Sem, \Mi tcl) Ijatte, with what 
I had; bie ^Slfte *cii bemjemgen, !»«<( er defaf, one half of what he owned. 

Note 3. Serjenige, seedier is often the correct translation of smh as, when 
equivalent to those who; as, he would address with a sermon such people as he 
could find in the streets, er t)!:ebtgte jti benjenigen (ben) (euten ivelcl^e ex aiif 
in ©tvaffe faiib. But when the accessory sentence is expressive of an effect, it 
takes the conjunction baf ; as, he enjoys such a reputation as to feel embar- 
rassed by it, n geiiicft men fcldjen SRiif, ba^ et ftti) babutc!) in SSerltgciiIjcit 
gefeat (ieljt. 

Note 4. The correlatives fcfdjtc — ioei(S)ex were more in use in ancient 
German than they are in modern, where they are avoided, either by using toie 
instead of tt)etcl)ev, or by using tin fo gvopcr (CUiiinv or any other adjective ex- 
pressing the particular quahty in question) with a subsequent Itjie or aU. For 
instance, fclc^e leiite, toie bu biff; Oliemanb ijl fo eiit grower 93ett>vec!)ec J»ic cr iff; 
seldom, ei giebt fotdjE teiite wel^e. 

After this ioie in poetry a personal pronoun of the third person is often 'em- 
ployed, referring to the substantive connected with folc^ec or fo gtepct (tleiner, 
or whatever adjective it maybe); for instance, iai ftnb fotc^c S'')'"'' *"•' f"' 
.nod) Oiiemanb fSc mSglic^ ge()«lte« Ijdt, these are such faults as nobody has 
thought possible; cr mot^te eineii fo betiV>e'ifeUen SHttt, wic iljii iioti) SBenige 
gemad^t Ijabeii ioetbtji, he took so desperate a ride as few persons will have 
taken, gut ticfcn 9Jiil), Wie et fte aud) gefuiibcn (Soft.), to the deep tranquillity 
which he has found at last. 

§ 227. The adverbs iuotnit, wotton, tuoju, tB0'6ei, woburc^, 
Worin, tDoran, tttorauf, etc., are also in use as relative adverbs, 
in place of the corresponding prepositions with the relative 
pronoun. They must not be employed, however, relatively to 
persons, mit welc^eti, mit fcem, mit mem, or son welc^em, son 
pd^ixi, Bon bem, »on ber, etc., being always used for this pur- 
pose. (See § 218, note, § 213, note 2, and § 202.) 

To the English pronouns whosoever, whoever, whatsoever, 
whatever, whichsoever, whichever, correspond the German pro- 
nouns wer ou(^ immer, iuer immer, wcr au(| ; taai nuc^ immer, 
toai immer, was au&) ; tuetc^er au^ immer, wclc^er and), wetc^er 
immer; toai nur, wer nur; toai nur immer, wer nur immer. 
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The words au^ and intmer may be separated from the relative 

by one or more intervening words. By this means the notion 

of the relative pronomi is expressed in a more general and 

indefinite manner. 

Jixampks.—Uni Wel^tti ^uii null M^ mein iZBert m()S(t, eud) bant' ic!) itjn 
((?.), and whatever praise my work receives, it is to you that I owe it. ©ie 
brac^te, iBa* fie niic Ijatte (G.), she brought whatever she had. iffia* ^Ijc and) 
®d)\»erc«t mSgt jii UiDm Ijaben tragt'* in (Seiulb (Sch), whatever hardships you 
may have to suffer, bear them with patience. 

§ 228. There is in German a particular use of the relative 
pronoun tpeli^er, e, ei in the meaning of some ; as, .^afl bu 
Dbfl ? 3a, id) fjobe roelc^eg, yes, I have some fruit. Sr '^attt 
leinen 2Ccin, o6cr ic^ ^atte iroelc^en, he. had no wine, but I had 
some. SBittfl t)u SSuttcr ? ic^ f^aht welc^e, Do you want butter ? 
I have some. As the examples show, the substantive to which 
the pronoun refers must always precede ; and we cannot con- 
nect ttjelc^er, e, c^ adjectively with the substantive to which 
it refers ; as, I have some cherries, tc^ ^abi (etnige, not tceld^e) 
^trfc^en. 

Examples. — atlcer QnttEftlbev, idi id) no(ii fiber iai 3cucr btat^te, iM betratidJte 
IvirClid). .Kcnnft ia lveld)e^, tai niiijt t)evriiiu|)t, fo bringe e^ (Less.), All quiclc- 
silver that I hitherto exposed to the action of fire, dissolved into smoke; if you 
know some that does not, bring it. 2Bet SSerfc unS SHcime tic^tig f)!rcd)eii loitT, 
bet tl)Ut am bcflen, et ubt jtt^ Darin, felbjl loelclje ju madjen (MiiUmr). 

VI. Indefinite Pronouns. 
§ 229. The indefinite pronouns speak of persons or things 
in a general way. All of them are substantives, and can be 
used only in the singular number. There are seven of them, 
viz.: — 

1. Sebertnann, everybody, 

2. 3emanb, somebody, anybody, 

3. Stiemant), nobody, not anybody, 

4. SJlon, one, they, people, 

5. StrcaS, somefliing, anything, 

6. Stic^tS, nothing, not anything, 

7. 3lUc0, everything. 
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The adjectives oltcr, e, c3 ; jeber, e, cS ; irgcnb eiit ; cin, eine, 
ein ; fein, feine, !ein ; einigc, ine:^rere, »iele, wenige, cHic^c, 
jtemli(|er, e, eS, are, properly speaking, numerals, and are treated 
of under that head in §§ 248 - 257. 

§ 230. 3ctietmann, 3emanb, and Stiemanl) are declined as 
follows : — 

JV. 3ciermann 3emanb S'liemanb 

G. 3et'cn»tottn3 Semanbcg 5Rtemant>e« 

B. 3et»Evmantt ^tmavii^tm. or tn) 9'liemant)(cmoren) 

A. 3et>crmann, 3etnanli(en). 9'liemanb(cn).* 

The terminations cm and en of 3cniant) and 9itemanb in the 
Dative and Accusative may be added or omitted, in every case, 
as euphony requires. 

9Kan is indeclinable, and occurs only in the Nominative ; for 
the Dative and Accusative |ic^ is in use when man is reflex- 
ively used, and Stncg, Sincm, ©tnen in the Genitive, Dative, 
and Accusative when the sentence is not reflexive. 

Instead of 3ci'etmann may be used ^iitx, c, eS, declined after 
the ancient form. 

Instead of Stntanb and 9liemanb are in use Siner, e, ti, and 
Reiner, e, ti, both declined after the ancient form. 

©twa^ and 9Jic^t3 are not declinable, but can be joined to 
prepositions. 3^1"^^^ exhibits an old dative of fRii^ta, and 
means into nothing; as, ju nic^te IDCrbcn, to dissolve into nothing, 
to naught. 

SlUeg is the neuter of aUcr, and is declined as such. 

§ 231. 3cbcrmann answers precisely to the English everybody, 
but the English anybody, any one, in affirmative sentences, when 
they mean the same as everybody, every one, are also trans- 
lated by 3cbermann, 3ei>cr ; as, ask anybody here whether 
I am not a printer, frogctt ©ie Scbcn (3cbcrmonn) per ot ic^ 
nid^t ein Sruder 6in ; any one will answer in his place, 3eber= 
mann (3ebcr or bcr Srfle, bev 58e|le) lann fctnc ©telle oevtrcten. 
Likewise anything, in such affirmative sentences, is translated 
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by 3Ittca, and any by jeber, c, ti ; as, ©ebulb unb 2lu3baucr 
rii^ten fafl Sltleg auS, patience and endurance can perform almost 
anything ; jebe Sebet i(l baju gut, any pen will do. 

§ 232. 3emanb and etroaS correspond to somebody and some- 
thing. But anybody and anything may also be thus translated, 
when occurring in conditional or interrogative sentences ; as, 
irenn 3Ei«anb (irgenb Semanb) ctn SWann ifl, fo ifl cr'«, if any- 
body is a man, he is ; tpenn etwag (irgenb ett»a^) wal^r iji, fo 
ift'g bie^, if anything is true, this is ; id§ miic^te »oI;t luifen, 06 
3cinanb (irgenb 3etnanb) einen ®eifl gefe^en |at, I should like 
to know whether anybody has seen a ghost ; ijl etlBttg (irgenb 
etroaa) nac^ Soflon ntitaune^men ? is there anything to be taken 
to Boston? 

§ 233. Stiemanb and ntc^t^ correspond not only to nobody, no 
one, and nothing, but also to {not) anybody, {not) any one, and 
{not) anything in negative sentences ; as, I do not know any- 
body here, ic^ fenne ^ier 9liemanbcn ; he could not agree with 
her in anythmg, er fonnte in 9'lid)tS wit il)r iifieretnjiimmen. 
But where there are two or more negations within the same 
sentence, they can be so translated the first time only ; when 
again occurring they are translated by 3cinanb, etTOflS, einer ; as, 
Siifar %a\. nicntals eine <3(^tac^t gegen irgenb 3E'n<tnben acrloren, 
Cffisar has never lost any battle against any one ; Stiemanb ^at 
je ben ©olrateS irgenb ttxoai SBiifeg t£)un fe|en, nobody ever saw 
Socrates doing any bad thing. And the same rule obtains after 
verbs of a negative meaning governing an accessory sentence ; 
as, I deny that any man can point to any crime as committed 
by me, 'ii^ liiugne, bof Scmanb (irgenb Stner, irgenb Semanb) 
irgenb etn 25er6rec§cn nennen fiinnte a\i son mir fiegangen. 

§ 234. S9?an is translated by one, they, people ; as, SJIan fagt 
eg gc6e SJlenf^^n wit ©(^wanjen, a'6er man t)at eS noc^ ni^t 
Bewiefen, they say there are men with tails, but they have not 
proved it yet (but it has not yet been proved) ; toenn man t»it§te 
mx ix toiire, fo tonntc man, etc., if one (we) knew who he is, 
one (we) could, etc. ; man weif nli^t, mx ber niic^fle ^J^SPbent 
22* 
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fein IDirb, they do not know who is to be our next President 
(it is uncertain, people do not know who is to be, etc.) ; 
bent 9Jac^jten muf man I)etfett {Sch.), we must help along our 
fellow-men; ®emetnH(| benit nton an bte ©einen nur, wenn fie 
einem Befonbereg Sergnitgen ober SSerbruf moc^en (G.),as a rule, 
men are accustomed to think of their relations only when they 
cause their particular pleasure or grief; SBenn man Sinem 
@ute« tl}un Witt, muf man ts it^m nai^ feiner etgencn SBeife tt)un 
( Wd.), whoever likes to do good to any one must do it in his 
way (as that one desires it) ; H)a« einem icirlttc^ gutttbei: i|l, |dlt 
man fic^ ftc^er and) ftom £etBe {Rochlitz), whatever annoys a 
man he is sure to keep aloof from ; 2Betf man, wer biefe tlutge 
%i)at »crii'6te ? {Sch.), is it known who committed this bloody 
deed ? '^an tfl seratoeifelt Wenig, wenn man ntd^ts a\i el^rlid) 
ifi: (ie««.), one is very, very little who is only honest. 

Note. — From the above examples the pupil will perceive that man, with its 
complements Sines, (Jintm, fftncii, and its reflexive form (td) and the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun fein, expresses only persons, and these in the most 
general way, without pointing out gender or number. The German makes 
nearly as frequent use of it as the Frenchman of his on (an dil, on sait) ; still he 
uses as readily, in its place, different forms of expression, as letr, whenever the 
speaker sees fit to include himself in the subject or object, or fie (third person 
plural) in common conversation, as (ie fjjrecljcn immcr (bie Icittc fpvcc^en tmmev), 
people always say; or ti, as in e* (jeif t trnmer, cs geljt iiil^t, abn ei* muff geljcn ! 
( Varnh. ». K), (man fagt, tag man c« nicljt tBniie, aliet man mup eS tSnnen, or 
il)C fagt, baf iljr ntcl)t tBniit, abcr iljr mufit tSnnen); or the sentence is expressed 
in the passive voice, as ein (Eoncect Witi gegetien (man gtedt ein Soncett). The 
latter manner is, perhaps, the most frequent. Or the reflexive form is used; as, 
tec @c^Iuffe( l)at fie!) gefunten, the key has been found (man (;at ten @c^(fiffe( 
gefiinten). 

§ 235. Qttoai and nt(^t3 can be connected with adjectives 
and substantives; with the latter, of whatever gender, with 
the former only when employed in the neuter gender substan- 
tively ; as, dwai ®(^6neg, something beautiful ; ctwa^ SteueS, 
some news; etoas Uner'^orteg, something unheard of; ettuaS 
SGein, tttoai 9JfiIc^, ttiaai 33rot, some wine, some milk, some 
bread. But when the substantive is a plural, etlBttS and nid^t^ 
are omitted, or their place supplied by eintge, ctltd^e ; as, gifc^e, 
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einige Sat'6e SSvot, etlid^e |)erfottett, some flskes, some loaves of 
bread, some persons. E. g. ©er Sleid^tl^unt |at bur(^ jic^ feKji 
nte ctwa« ®rofe^ crjeugt (Jacobs), wealth by itself never pro- 
duced anything great ; tie Siefce t^^ut tent ^a^^txi ni^tg SSiifeS 
(Luth.), love worketh no iU to his neighbor. 

Note. — Instead of tt\mg, the abbreviated form 'ivai is sometimes used; as, 
itlj WiU 6ir 'iBa* fagsn, I'll tell you what; ivi'tft ^« 'WaS Edciic*, I'll tell you 
some news; ju ioai ffleprm (tub loir gebcrcit {Sch.), we are born for some better 
end ; ifl tm ttngcfatjt tvoljl jemnlS 'toasi gsfcjjeljen I ( Wd.), has there at any time 
happened anything fortuitous? iffimn gaiij 'Itjaef UnevlBHrfeteS bcgegnet, Stjcnit 
uitfcr SSlict 'loas Uiigeljciirerf fte(jt, (ls()t imfer 0ei(l auf eiiie 2Bei(e fJitt ((?.), when 
something quite unexpected happens, when our eye rests upon some monstrosity, 
our mind stands still for a while. 

Thus also 'ioec, abbreviated from the ancient etwev (now antiquated), is some- 
times used for trgenti 3emlllt^, but the pupil should not imitate it ; as, id; gtaube 
fo fcIjcaW irgenb tocv etn Stint te* ai?aiitcvtvtcn jii fein (A. W. ScM.)j I beUeve I 
am as much as anybody averse to affictation; ei ifl 'toet Ijiev geioefen, somebody 
Has been here. 

§ 236. Stner and Reiner, substantively used in all three gen- 
ders, are of the same signification as 3cniant), irgenti 3etnanb 
(masc. and fern.), and ettoaS, trgent) etwaS (in the neuter) ; 
9liemanb (masc. and fern.) and nii^tS (neuter). But they have 
a greater emphasis, whether for serious or comical purposes, 
and are therefore sometimes preferred ; as, wenn ©liter ettte 
Stetfe t^ut, fo fann er wa^ ergat)Ieti (Claudius), if one has 
made a journey, he is able to teU something ; tDitt Sitter ttt ber 
SBelt wai tuagett, mag er (id) ntii|ett uttb ntag ftc^ ^tagen (ScL), 
he who is willing to risk something in the world must be active 
and energetic ; eS hjetg ^kman"!), Ko Sitten ber ®^vif) ixMt, 
aU ttJer ii)n axikat (Prov.), no one knows where one's shoe 
pinches but he who has it on ; jtoc^ .Reittett fa^ i^ fvo'^Iii^ ettbeit, 
auf ben, etc. (Sch.), I saw no one happily reach his aim on 
whom (the gods conferred too many favors) ; ^ettte ifl fotDcnig 
2Bei6, baf fte ben 9)u^ serfi^ma^te, no woman is so little hke 
her sex as to shun finery ; ®ine« ifl Jflot^, SKarie |at bag Bejle 
El^eil crwa^tt (Luth.), one thing is needful, Mary has, etc. ; ittt 
©Brfd^en t»ar Sine, fo fd^on ga'6'g noc^ ^ctnc, there was one girl 
in the village, and never so fine a one before. 
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§ 237. SllIcS means not only everything, but sometimes ako 
aU persons ; as, SllleS ijl sergnugt, everybody is amused ; fein 
®efang rei^t 2IlIeS tnit |t(^ fort, his singing throws every one 
into raptures ; bu lietjl, »o ^UeS licit {Sch.), thou lovest where 
everybody is loving. But in this case it must not be joined to 
any substantive or preposition. 

Note. — One placed before proper names of persons, as in ' one James Bu- 
chanan,' ' one Jenny Lind,' is translated in these examples tin gelviffec f)*""'' 
S9u(^anan, tine getviffe f^enn^ iinK, and has always a comical force when the 
person is a well-known or celebrated one; as, one Fred. Schiller is said to 
have writteo this stnfif (trash), ciii grtotffct Stiettiel) ©(ftittec foK Wefetf geuj gf 



CHAPTER Vn. 

NUMERALS. 



§ 238. Numerals are either definite (as *«oo, three, the second, 
the third), or indefinite (as some, a few, cM). 

I. Definite Numerals. 

§ 239. Definite numerals are either Cardinal, indicating the 
number in which the class or species of persons or things spoken 
of exists, as one, two, three, etc. ; or Ordinal, indicating the par- 
ticular place which, in a number of things or persons spoken of, 
one of them takes, as the first, second, third, etc. ; or Distribu- 
tive, indicating ' how many at a time ' of such persons or things 
axe meant by the speaker, as two at a time, etc. ; or distinctive 
or classifying, enufherating each person or thing in its turn, 
as first, secondly, etc. ; or variative, answering to the question 
' how many kinds ?' as of two kinds, of three kinds ; or mtdti- 
plicative, answering to the question 'how many times each?' as 
simply, dovMy, trebly, etc. ; or reiterative, answering to the ques- 
tion ' how many times does the action take place ?' as once, twice, 
thrice, etc. ; or fractional, answering to the question ' what por- 
tion of a whole ? ' as one hcdf, one third, one quarter. 
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§ 240. 1. Cardinal Numerals. 



1. etn, eine, ein, or dnti, < 


one 29. neunuttbjWftnjfg, 


2. jwei, two 


30. brel^ig, 


3. brei, three 


31. ein unb brei^ig, 


4. ster, four 


40. tticrjig, 


5. fiinf, five 


50. fitnftig, 


6. fec^g, six 


60. fec^jtg, 


7. jlcBen, seven 


70. Persia, 


8. ad^t, eight 


80. a&)tm, 


9. ncun, nine 


90. neunjig, 


10. je^^n, ten 


100. lunbcrt, 


11. clf, eleven 


101. '^unbert (wnb) cin6, 


12. JtDoIf, twelve 


125. ^uttbcrt (unb) funfunb^ 


13. breijeln, thirteen 


amanjig, 


14. Bterje^n, fourteen 


150: lunbert (unb) funfjig, 


15. fitnfje'^rt, fifteen 


200. gtoet^unbert, 


16. fcc^jeln, sixteen 


300. brei^unbert, 


17. fte'bje^n, seventeen 


400. Bier:^unbcrt, 


18. aMyt^n, eighteen 


500. funf^unbcrt, 


19. neunje'^tt, nineteen 


600. fec^gl^unbert, 


20. jwangig, twenty 


700. fteBenl^unbcrt, 


21. etn unb jwanjig, twenty 


-one, 800. ac^tl^unbert, 


22. jiuet unb 3Watt3tg, [etc, 


.,ete. 900. neunl^unbert, 


23. bretuttbjwansig, 


1,000. taufenb, 


24. BterunbjiBanjig, 


1,J00. taufenb ein'^unbcrt, 


25. fiinfunbjwanjtg, 


2,000. jweitaufenb, 


26. fcc^^unbswanjig, 


10,000. je^ntaufenb, 


27. fSetenunbjwanjig, 


100,000. ^unberttaufenb, 


28. ac^tunbjtDansig, 


1,000,000. eine 5Kimon. 



The number 1,210,407 is pronounced eine OTittion (im6) JSl)et^ntn^crt (unb) jc()ii 
Zaufeiib, (unb) sietljunSert (im>) (tebeti. The words in parentheses may be, and 
always in rapid utterance are, omitted. The ««& before 7, which shows that 
the teens are missing, is less often omitted. In the number 110, (ein) litiiibert 
unb jeljn, and similar ones, the ein may also be omitted where no mistake is 
possible. 
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Note 1. Cardinal numbers are not declined, except ein, which is declined 
like the Indefinite article, gwei and iim have a Nominative, jWeit, itsie, and a 
Genitive and Dative, jtocict, jlBeieii, iveiev, iuieit, when not accompanied by a 
substantive ; in the same way the numbers from four up to a million may have 
a Nominative, bine, fuiifc, etc., and a Dative in en, when used substantively; 
as, id> l)ab' «£! ffinfcn gefagt, et Ijat mit mcljr »U jloaiijigen gefpvccljett, I have said 
it fo'five persons, he has spoken to more than twenty persons; id) fptadjScc 
Slofciilvartie sieve fut cuer .^eil un6 fSv ia^ iljce (Sch.), I said four paternosters 
in behalf of your and her salvation; ireim 20,000 Xljaler 6,000 Ijeiratljeii woJiea, 
fo iverAeii ja tie fedpfe iiid^t tl)Si:i(l)t fein itiiS ben jtvaiiiigen einen ^exb gebin 
(Less.), if twenty thousand dollars will marry six thousand, these six won't, I 
hope, be foolish enough to refuse the twenty ; St fa()ct mit ©ecljfen, he goes in 
a coach and six; (Si fiiib tl)rec delate tilt iieuiie, there are eight or nine of them. 
Still this is better avoided by the pupil, when a substantive may just as well be 
added. In ancient German jwci had three genders; maso. jloeeii, fem. jloo, 
neut. jlvei. 

Note 2. ©edjjefju and fledjeljit may also be pronounced and written fecl)!fiel)n 
and fiebeiijel)!), and funfjel)n, funfjig, also ftiiifjeljn, fuiifjtg, which is more com- 
mon, as, for instance, in ffmfunbfimfjig. Slf is sometimes written eilf. 

Note 3. The numbers ^untiert and taufenb, when used substantively, are of 
the neuter gender, and then declined according to § 148. Sitinioii, Sitticn, 
Xritlioii, etc. are feminines, and always employed with the indefinite article; 
as, some hundreds, thousands, milhons, etiie anittioh, eiiiige .puiibecte, Xaufeiibe, 
SttStonen. 

Note 4. In simply counting me, two, ihree, ein* is used for eiit, when there 
is no substantive joined to it. There is a plural of etil, namely, Sie Sinen, 
which has also a singular bet Sine, bie Sine, barf giiic (see § 236). The one — the 
other corresponds to bet Sine — bet 'iluiete, for which may also be substituted 
Sinet, e, ti — bet, bie, baef '^nbete. (The word bet ijfnbere was, in ancient Ger- 
man, in use for bet ^Weite, the second. ) These words are substantively used, 
and only exceptionally as adjectives. Silt without any article is also some- 
times, as in English, used instead of the same. 

Examples. — S«el Sine f3l;l' id) «nb erfeiin' erf Hat {Sch.), one thing I feel 
and understand clearly ; erf Ipareii jioet S8tubet — Sinet t»at eiii '-ift jt, bet '.if iibere 
ein 'iifttftetet, there were two brothers, the one was a physician, the other a 
druggist; flirbt bunn mul) Sinet Ijcn tinrf, nnb blcibt nur Sinet noc!) Bbtlg, bin bet 
Sine bann id) {Klopsl ), then, when one of us dies, one only is left, and I am 
the one; jcljn Serge, bid)t 6on torbeetn boll, gilt einer mit bod Meben (Burger), 
one mountain covered with grape-vines is worth to me ten mountains covered 
with laurels. S)ie ©locf e, fie bonnett ein mSdjtigerf Sinrf ( Chamisso), the church- 
bell thundered a powerful one ! ©inb itjir nicl)t Sfttget nnb SSIjnc bon Sinein 
lanbe 3 (Sch.), are we not citizens and sons of the same country ? lapt inic^ fo, 
erf ifl oti' Sinrf ( G.), let me remain so, it is all one thing (the same). !Dte ieine< 
tveber fcl)(atl)ten atTe 3al)t' jmei Bi^wttn ; barf eine t(l gcfloljlen, barf anbre i|l nicfjt 
fcin (Popular Song), the linen-weavers kill each year two swine, the one i» 
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stolen, the other is not theirs, (riii JBdttr (jiiittttief Jiueeii Stbtu (Gel.), a, 
father left two heirs; jtoo ©djioalbeii fangeii iiitt He SSBctte (Gel.), two swallowa 
contended in song; jtoci SSaii&ec get) idj ttit ( Get ), two ribbons I give to thee. Uii6 
in Scvo))!) (lall^ fcicviiS am Siiigaiig jivcev iimbiiftiiitct gubeni (Kbjist.), and the 
seraph stood leisurely at the entrance of two fragrant cedars. 

Note 5. 25tc Siiiei, Sie gwei, tie Srci, etc., (plural tic ginfeit, bie gmeieit, 
etc.), denote the numbers one, two, etc., as a unity; as, Mc Ijeil'gen guljlen (iegm 
in ^et glBclfe (ScA.), the holy numbers are contained in the number twelve; 
luaium neniit il)v bie guiifc etiic (Kilige galjl ? (ScA.), why do you call the number 
five a holy number? Sie ©ieb'ncn uiib t>ic gtljiieii ill bcc .Kavte. 

Note 6. By means of the suffixes n and (iiig, masculine substantives and 
adjectives are formed from cardinal numbers, indicative of age or number; as, 
cin Sed^jiger, eiiie <Sei)i\inm, a man, a woman of sixty (years of age) ; etfet 
SBeiii/ wine of 1811 ; Me brci^iger 3(tl)re/ the years from 30 to 40 ; cc (lel)t in ten 
2)t'ei|it9eii/ he is between thirty and forty (years of age). Sin Scc()fcr, SveieV/ 
a six, a three-penny-piece ; eiit gioilliiig, SttlTilig, a twin, one of a triplet, ff in 
Sinet, a one; ciii geljiier, a ten; cine gdljt in tien Siiietn, gelmern, .Jittnliertecii, 
Xaufenbecn, a number within the ones, tens, hundreds, thousands. 

Note 7. SSeibe, both, means two well-known persons or things together; as, 
lieiise gfi^e, both feet; bnH .&aii6e; SBeibe SSruSer (tie bcitien Stubcr), both the 
brothers. SBcibetf tann gefcljeljcn, both things may happen. See § 255. 

Note 8. Compound adjectives and substantives are formed with numerals; 
as, ein jloeipffniBigeS SSrot, a two-pound loaf; tine fct^Sj5Htge Sanone, a six-inch 
gun; eiite 6ceil5t()tge .Ruget, a three-ounce ball; cin fciercetigc* Sreiect tfi ««• 
mogtid), a four-cornered triangle is impossible; ciu gweitljaletfdjein, a two-dollar 
note. 

Note 9. The English ' eleven hundred,' ' eighteen hundred,' ' twenty five 
hundred,' maybe imitated; as, elf()inibcrt, «ct)tjcl)iil)uniiert, fuiifitiibjH)ansigl)iiii« 
itxt. But not the English ' two seventy-five (275),' jlt)ct()«nbertfunfiin!i(te()iig. 

2. Distributive Numerals. 

§ 241. Distributive Numerals are formed by the adverb je 
(each) and the cardinal numbers; as, je eitt, t, citt, je JWet, 
je jttianjig, one, two, twenty at a time ; — or the cardinal number 
is put twice with unb between ; as, jtDei utib jwei, brei unti brei, 
by two, by three, two and two, three and three ; — or ju with 
the dative of the cardinal number is used ; as, ju gtoeten, ju 
breien, ju §unberten ; — or by compounds with weife ; as, |uti= 
bertoetfe, taufcnbweife, bu^enbweife. 
Examples. — 3e btet SHanit fcon ben ©efangcncn ioutbeii jufammcitgedunbeit, 
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the prisoners were tied together by threes. '-Jfii fen fftiif K)creit (!e()tit jt fSiif 
SJtaiin 2Bac^e, at each of the five gates are five men on guard; ioir gdjcii jluei 
^llI^ jltiei; 11116 nic^t im @aiifemarfc|;, we are going two and two, and not in Indian 
file (geese-march) j tie gwicbcln wcvbcit jti Steicii (oiif tiiimal) Serfaiift, the 
onions are sold by threes; bit 2l?cnfc|;eu fJarben jti •£iuii6ei'tcn, men died by 
hundreds, gu Sufteiibcit, by dozens, ju ScijOifcii, im @il)od, im 3)laiii)c(, mil} bem 
SI(anbel (by threesoores, by fifteens). Or, with standard numbers : bu^eiibtveifc, 
fdjocflDtife, maiibctotifc, Ijunbevtineife, by dozens, threesoores, etc. Distributive 
relation is also expressed by the indefinite numeral jebct; as, jebet btittc lug 
sear etit Seiettag, every third day was a hoUday; and by both the articles, as 
in English; as in bcr gucfet tcjlet cineii (Sdjiaiiig ba« (less acceptable eiii) 95fuiib, 
the sugar costs one shilling a pound (the pound), which is identical with ' a 
shilling each pound.' 

3. Variative Numerals. 

§ 242. Variative numerals, indicating how many different 
descriptions of persons or things are spoken of, are formed by 
adding the suffix let to the ancient genitive plural of the cardinal 
numbers ; as, — 

cinertei, of one kind, ulerevlet, of four kinds, etc., 

jtueierlei, of two kinds, »ielerlet, of many different kinds, 

brcicrlet, of three kinds, jttatK^erlci, of several sorts. 

They are not declined. 

4. Multiplicative Numerals. 

§ 243. These are formed by adding fai^ (from the verb fiigcn) 
to the cardinal numbers ; as, — 

einfad^; simple, breifadi, treble, threefold, 

einjein, single, • sterfac^, fourfold, etc., 

boppelt, ) manmgfai^, ) 

They are declined like, and are, adjectives ; as, ein ctnfac^cr, 
jtuetfac^cr, breifac^er ©djllb, a simple, double, treble shield ; cine 
»ierfo(^e, fiinffa(^e .^out, a four- or five-fold skin ; ijtelfac^eS Un« 
red)t, manifold wrong ; manttigfac^ei: SBetrug, various deception. 
IDop))cU means twice the same, jtuetfac^, of two different kinds ; 
as, ein jroeifadjeg SScrtreii^cn; a twofold crime (for instance. 
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arson and murder connected) ; ber i>oj)peIte Setrag, the double 
amount (twice the simple). Sinjetrt, single, means one, in con- 
tradistinction to a number or collective notion ; cinfad), simpk, 
means one, in contradistinction to double, twofold, or manifold, 
and therefore not luxurious, pretentious, grand ; as, bie ctnjelncn 
©taaten (or gittjeljtaaten) ftnti unafe^dngig Bon ber Union in 
©ejug auf it)re eigenen 9lngetegenl)eiten, the single states are in- 
dependent of the Union with regard to their own affairs ; ein» 
fadjc, anfprui^atofe 5Kenfc^en, ^aufer, .Ktciber, ©itten, simple, 
unassuming men, houses, clothes, manners. 

Instead of etiifad), jiDCt^, ixti', biet", maiiiiigfati), may be also used the adjectives 
etnfiiltig, jtosifSltig, ticeifaffig, fcierfattig, etc., bid", maimigfiittig; as, ()iiii!>eit= 
faftige gtud^t tcageii (iJ.), to bear a hundred-fold fruit; biclfSltige llnfcvfucljuiigtit, 
various disquisitions, examinations. But einfaltig has assumed exclusively 
the meaning of stupid, dull. Sie Svcifalttgtcit or Srcicinigteit is the Trinity. 

Note 1. These numerals are also adverbially used in their predicative form ; 
as, Jt Ijat micl) jtoeifad), ja Ijiiiitcrtfaltig (ictcibigt, he has done me a twofold, 
nay, a hundred-fold wrong; — and predicatively j as, bctf '^cl^ttle^ ®c()il6 loac 
neiinfac!;. 

Note 2. Instead of {ibeifac^, the older form {iviefacl) is more in use, and- 
instead of jlt>eifa(tig, the older form )\«iefa[tig almost exclusively. Whether 
fattig or fattig is to be used, depends in each particular case on the custom 
obtaining; hence the learner ought to abstain from the use of these forms, using 
the compounds with fac{) instead. 

5. Reiterative Numerals. 

§ 244. How many times an action takes place is indicated by 
the reiterative numeral adverbs. These are formed by adding 
mal to the cardinal numbers, and are not declined ; as, — 
einmat, once, once upon a time, totcrmal, four times, 
jHjeimal, twice, two times, Btclmal, many times, 

bretmal, thrice, three times. ntanc^mal, sometimes. 

Note 1. (?tnma( may have the accent on the first or on the second syllable. 
In the former case it is a numeral, in the latter an adverb of time (once upon a 
time), the former being, in contradistinction to several times, mcljrtvc 9Jtrt(e, 
often written in two words : eiii aiJol, one time. All the rest of the above 
numbers may be thus written, and rOlate declined in the pfural, to lay a greater 
stress upon the numeral; as, jloei, btei, Diet OTaU (but seldom mantije aHalc, 
biele aUalc); Jii jipsieii (or jiuei) aUdleii; illjev fetl)* aHnle, over (upwards of) six 
23 
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•times. ' So many times,' ' how many times,' is translated by foijieditiil, teif- 
liiclmal, or fo vkk aHole, loie Siele aitale. The German maiicti' liebc* J)1al is 
many a time. Fewer times, toenigct 2Ha(e. Once for all, eiii fut atlc Stale (aUc" 
mat). Over and over again, nod) biclmal. Once more, nod) ciiiinol, iiodjmiiU. 

Note 2. Adjectives may be formed from each of these adverbs by the suffix 
tg; as, tin ciiimaligct Scfuc^, a single visit; ciii tteimaligt* 9^ocl)eii an in Xi)axi, 
a thrice-repeated knocking at the door. 

Note 3. Multiplication is expressed thus: jweimal jivci tft (^nb) Dice, breiinol 
>rei i(l (fiii6) netm ; twice two are four, three times three are nine ; cine galjt jel)ii< 
ma( iiel}men, or mit pebii inti(tti>(tsiren (Decbielfaltigen), to multiply a number 
by ten. 

Division is expressed thus: Jtoci iit bier geljt jloeimat, two in four is contained 
twicej'cinc galjl mit bier bibiMten (tijeitcii), to divide a number by four. 

Subtraction is expressed thus : jiuei bon biec bleilit Jloei, two from four leaves 
two ; eiiie ^al)( abjleljen bon, etc. 

Addition is expressed thus: jtoct iinC jtBCt mntdtbict (gicbt bier); 6rei jU (un6) 
iui i(! fedji; cine gal;( jit etnet anbetn abiiiren (bajuredinen). 

6. Ordinal Num&raLs. 

§ 245. These are, all of them, adjectives, and declined as 
such ; as, bcr, iie, iaS erfle, the first ; tier, ble, boS petjc^nte, the 
seventeenth : — 

1. erjlc, the first, 17. fte'bjc'^nte, 

2. jioeite, the second, 18. ac^tje'^nte, 

3. britte, the third, 19. neunje^nte, 

4. loierte, the fourth, 20. gwanjigfle, 

5. fiinfte, the fifth, 21. einunbjlDanjigflc, etc. 

6. fec^flc, etc. 30. brei^igfle, 

7. peBente, 40. Bierjigjle, 

8. ac|te, 50. funfjigflc, 

9. neunte, 60. fec^jigflc, 

10. 3e:^nte, 70. f!cl&3tg(le, 

11. elfte, 100. ^unbertfie, 

12. stoolfte, 101. :^unt)ertuni>er|le, 

13. t)rei3ct;nte, 200. 3tt>ei:^uni)ertfle, 

14. 'axny^v.iz, 1,000. taufenbjle, 

15. funfte^nte, 2,000. jiceitaufeubjle, 

16. fec^gje^nte, 1,000,000. jnimonjle. 
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Note 1. An antiquated form for in jlBCite is ttv ctitbcte/ a relic of whioh 
is preserved in antectljali)/ one and a half (see ^ 240). When in English 
anotlier is used in the meaning of cne more, it is expressed in German by n(itl) 
(ill; as, gcfieii ©ie mir iiocl) ein®laet iZBein, give me another glass of ■wine. 
' The other day ' is expressed by imilitt) (lately, newly), ' the other morning' 
by iicultd) aKovgcnrf, ' the other evening ' by neiiliclj '.Jftieiittf. 

Note 2. In stating the day of the month, the ordinal number is employed 
adjectively; as, »aS iff ^cr erflc, jefjnte Sammr; dec jiBctuiitijlDaiijigjle Setitiiar 
ill 2Bafl)ingtoii'(( ©ebuttstag, the 22d of February is Washington's birthday; 
Joic Ijaljen (jcute ien eiimiiSSrcifigllen \mts lefttcn Sejemtcc, we have to-day the 
31st or last of December. 2Ba«( fur ciii Saturn {a)lciiittt«!tag) iff l)«ite? Sec 
JBtebielfie ifl (jcutc 3 tcv iicunte iicfeS aiicmiltS, what day of the month is this? 
the ninth of this month. 

But the number of the year is expressed, as in English, by the cardinal 
numerals; as, tintaufcn^ ad)ri)imSett adjt lm^ fiinfjig, or ad)ticl)nl)iii'*evt ttd^tiiiiS- 
fmifjig, 1858. Only in solemn style we find: im tiiitaiifenbat|)tl)iinievt uii!> jlott- 
ten 3al)ce unfereef ^cmi, in the 1802d year of our Lord. 

Note 3. Names of princes and popes, as .Ravi V., 3ofcp() H., ©iftii* V., 
are pronounced, as in English, Charles the Fifth, eta., ^att in ginfte, 3cfe))() in 
gweite, Siftiii in 3iinftc. 

Note 4. Sai ev(?e Stat, for the first time, the first time {iAi ttltercv|le 'Stal, 
the very first time); bttS jWettc SHal, the second time; and so on; ba* (cftfe 
aUal, the last time ; iai aHctlcfttc 31 al, the very last time ; cin evflcS, Jtoeitc^ aUdl, 
a first, a second time, and so on. 

Note 5. Sometimes sentences occur like the following: leir gtngeit feiMnt 
(fdliSvitt, fcldanter) ton Z. imc^ SB./ 1 went with three (two, one) persons 
besides from A. to B. (I being the fourth, third, second). BelHnin has some- 
times, in ancient poetry, only the meaning of together, without regard to how 
many persons there are. 

Note 6. The English the last but one (but two, three) is rendered thus: t« 
OMleftte (tec Irittlefttc, bee ftiettteWe). 

7. Distinctive Numerals. 
§ 246. These are adverbs, formed from the ordinals by 
adding cn3 ; as, — 

crjleng (or erfHid^.), first, or in the first place, 
3tteiteng, secondly, or in the second place, 
brittenS, thirdly, or in the third place, 
UiertenS, fourthly, or in the fourth place. 
These numerals enumerate each person or thing of several, 
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in its proper place ; still they constitute only an imaginary 
series, in the order which the speaker imparts to them ; when 
there is a question of a real series or order, the adverbs juerji, 
jujweit, jubritt, juuiert, jule^t, are in use, corresponding to the 
English first, second, etc., when used in an adverbial or predi- 
cative meaning; as, Charles came first, second was Ernest, 
Lewis spoke third, ^arl fam 3uer|l, Srnjt ju atueit (not alg ber 
jiueitc), £ui)i»tg juiritt. 

8. Fractional Numerals. 

§ 247. These are substantives, formed from the ordinal or 
cardinal numbers by adding the suffix tel or t^cit with the fol- 
lowing slight changes in the stem ; as, 

cin 35rittet, ©rttt^eil, a third (part), 
cin SBtcrtet, SStert^eil, a fourth, 
ein giinftel/ giinft^eit, a fifth, 
cin ©cd^flel, ©ed^at^eit, a sixth, 
ein 3e^«tel/ 3'^n.tt)'it/ a tenth, 
cin Swanjigflet; 3»tt«3i9rt)'W/ a twentieth, 
ein ^unbertjiel, $unticrttt)eil, a hundredth, 
ein SToufenbflcI, 3;aufentit:|eU, a thousandth. 
They are declined according to the eighth paradigm (§ 148). 

Note 1. Instead of tin gwtttel, the neuter adjeotive ciii .^albe* is used (the 
adjective ^aVun, t, ei being declined, like all adjectives). But in calculations 
ein l;all> is used to form the following couiponad numerals, which are adverbs, 
but may be adjectively inflected: — 

ein I)a(6, one half, 
anBcttljnlii (or cin unb ein Ijatt), Ij, 
*titt(e)l)alb (or jioei unb ein Ijttlb), 2i, 
biert(e)()»l(> (or 6rei unb ein l)M), 3J, and so on. 

And before the proper names of towns and countries l)M is always used in 
the place of (jalbeS; as, Ijalb Soflon, half Boston; l)a((> 9)la(f(i(!)ufetK, half Mas- 
sachusetts. And so in the phrases, t)aib ^fevi, Ijall) ^fdigator, half horse, half 
alligator; Ijulb Statlje Wax'i, ()«((> ©(jjtange (ScA.), it (the monster) was half 
dragon, half snake; Ijall) joj (Je iljn, l)«(i» fant ev ()in (C), half she drew him, 
half he sank himself. 

Note 2. The mathematical formula \ is translated ein Sintet. 
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Notes. The adjective inflection antettlialbet ©cljcjfel, btittljalbe* 3!J«fi/ li 
busliels, 2i measures (pecks), is proper to common life and comic poetry. 

Examples. — 3»et Stittet, two tliirds; funf ©«t)|?el, five sixths ; aii6ett()a(f) 
Sou, one inch and a half; 6ritt()ai() OTttltn (Crtttcljallie SWctle in popular speech), 
2^ miles j fSiif unS ctn 'iC^tel 'pfuni, 5J pounds ; Ijin ^SfunC uii5 beet gtljiitel, 4^^ 
pounds; iieim Sllcii iinS 8tii(e) l)«lf)(e), 9i yards (ells). 

NoTB 4. The hours of the day are indicated in the following manner: — 

S!Bc(cl)e geit iff M 3 totfbiel llljt t|i cS ? what o'clock is it? 

Si t(i ffiiif llljt, it is five o'clock. 

Si i|l tin fflierttl aiif fe(^el, it is a quarter past five. 

Si ifi Ijalt) fc(l)S, it is half past five. 

Si i(l ixti SSiectst auf fed)*, it is a quarter to six. • 

Si t(l etii SBicttct Bcv fcc^S, it is a quarter to six. 

Si ifl in jeljn SHinuteii fe(l)S, it is ten minutes to six. 

Si i(i ffmf 3!!iiuiten imcl) (ubct) fetljef, it is five minutes past six. 

Si Wa^t Sim, ^Ivet, Scet, etc.,the clock strikes 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Instead of the above expressions the following may also be found: fSttf lUjr 
tmt) ein l)M, 5J; fSiif ttljr imti cin gSicrtel, SJ; ffiiif lUjt, sefjn aitinutcn, 5; 10; eS . 
i|l jeOit SRiniiten Ijoc (to) fct^*. ' It is noontime ' is translated c* i(l JtUittag, eS i(l 
jtoolf (Uljr) ; ' it is midnight,' ei i|l aHtttcrimcl)t, jluSlf llljr (Sflac^ti). ^dj t«m um 
Mefe (jii bicfer) §eit — urn jiuSlf, l)*ll> ein Uljr, ju aiitttag, um aRittetiiat^t, be* 
SRtrgen*, etc. 

n. Indefinite Numeeals. 

§ 248. The following are comprised under the class of in- 
definite Numerals : — 

lein, teine, tein, no, not any, man^n, e, ea, many a, some, 

jieber, e, eS, every, each, eintgcr, e, cS, some, several, 

jeglid^cr, e, tS, every, each, ctlid^er, e, eg, some, several, 

jcbweber, e, ti, every, each, Dteler, e, eg, much, 

atter, c, eg, all, the whole, wentger, e, eg, little, few. ♦ 
They are declined as adjectives, with the few limitations 
mentioned below. • 

§ 249. ^ettl, fetne, tein, no, none, no one, not a, not any (see 
§§ 233, 236), is declined exactly like the article ein (see § 171). 
But when predicatively or substantively used, it assumes the 
ancient declension, leiner, feine, !eineg. 

Examples. — S>ii) fdjreftt tein ©tutm (5cA.), no storm terrifies thee; i^ tenne 
23* 
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Ijtet ttiiitii {Sch.), I do not know anybody here; fo fjM a Urn bej^ieffin, Wai 
tcin Sfirfl befc()liefen foKte (Sch.), thus he has then resolved, as no prince ought 
to resolve; ia toatb ctf Hat, (te ^cgte tehieit JJleib ( Vhl.), so it appeared that she 
entertained no envy; ei i|? (eiiic Jletiie 'Arbeit, it is no small work; tciii gtcgcit 
I)t(ft, teiii Zl)au, tein Suft, feiii Xxunt iviU intljr gebcHjn (Kemer), no rain avails, 
no dew, no mist, no drink will any more avail; (Sotted tBreunb tinb teiiics 3lieii« 
f dpen Seinb ( Prov. ), God's friend and no man's enemy ; tein 2Bunbet/ no wonder ; 
CS i(l tciii a35()in {Sch.), he is not a Bohemian. 

For the use of Seiner, c, es as a substantive, see § 236. This use does not 
obtain in the plural; but when teinec; c, ti is used predicaUvely, or adjeotively 
with the substantive omitted, it may have a plural; as, ©ef))enflec, fagt iljr? 
abcr H giett (etne, spectres, say yon? but there are none; na^ 9'**"""" fti'Sff 
6u3 ei jtnb (beren) tehic tm gitnjen iager, you ask for cartridges, — there are none 
in the whole camp. 

For teiner »bn beiben, >see § 256. 

The English not a single is ni(j)t etn einjijtt, or tein einjtjct. I have not a 
single cent, tcl) Ijabe teinen einjigen (nid^t einen einjigen) Cent. 

§ 250. Seber, jegli(^cr, and jebweier, each, every, any, anybody, 
are used both adjeotively, but in this case never with the in- 
definite article, and substantively, and in this case with or with- 
out the indefinite article. They can only be employed in the 
singular number. 3egli(^cr and jeiwcicr are rather antiquated, 
and occur only in poetry. 

Examples. — ©einen tauf Ijat jeber Sat(), jcbet ©trcm (jut fcine Bpliatt 
(Ruckert), every brook has its course, every stream its sphere; Sin Jebet i(l 
feine* &laii nnb UngtSifS Sdjmieb (Proo.), everybody is the artificer of his 
own fortune or misfortune; Jeber braucljt fcine ©aben, nnb Jeber if bot^ nut auf 
eigrte SfBctfe glSiJlidj (G.), every one uses his gifts, and still every one is happy 
only in liis own manner; ffin Jeber ()5tt'«, bed) Jebet jagt (Burger), every one 
hears it, but every one is afraid; ein Jeglidjet bentt nut ficl> fe(b(l ju bcfciebigen 
(G.), everybody thinks only of satisfying himself; jebltjebe Xugenb, SSnigin, ftajl 
btt auf beinem Ibron tierl)crrlid)t (Sch.), queen, thou hast on thy throne ennobled 
every virtue; jebc* JWal, every time. 

Note 1. The English ' he has lost his every cent,' cannot be imitated, except 
in this way: etijat j'^en (Eent Setloten. , 

Note 2. JebcS is sometimes used of persons meaning everybody, hut only in 
the popular tongue; as, Jebe* bcrn ben beiben Sljeleutcn, ton ben ©efdjloifiern, 
each of the consorts, brothers and sisters. 

ffinanber, each other (see § 205). But it may as ~well be translated literally: 
Cincr tttt 'ifnbetcn or bet Sine ben 2fnbeten. 

§ 251. Sitter, e, eg expresses both number — as in toittlomittctt 
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ttaven atTe ©ciflc {Sch.), all guests were ■welcome (and is in this 
case used only as a plural) — and quantity ; as in alter 3Betrt, 
oKe UCelt, aUei SBaffev, all the wine, all the world, all the water 
(and is in this case used only as a singular) ; and, when fol- 
lowed by a pronoun, is not declined ; as, aW metn ©etl), all 
my money, aW biefer SCein, all this wine ; the feminine gender 
only excepted, which may have oUe ; as in aUt eure ®itte, all 
your kindness. 

The definite article is never placed after att, as is done in English ; as, all the 
■world, atte iBett; all the money, adeef ©tli); alter SfBeiii, all the ivine. But 
■whea allc is placed after the substantive, the article may be employed ; as, Hi 
SBijitf, tie aBcgeii, olle (ngen in tiefet SHilf; ( IML), the ■winds and -waves' lay all 
in a deep spell; cvfl lv>er6en Hi SBctteii atte t)erac()Cii (Klqpst), first all the -worlds 
■will decay; Me ©liebet otte getatljeii in eineii ©taii6 Set Kulje (Less.), all the 
limbs settle down in a state of repose. 

Note 1. 'iiS is never employed in the signification of the whole, but the 
English att used in this sense is translated by 3«iij; as in, all the year round, 
!>««( gaiije 3«()c ; all the day, ben gaiijcit lag ; in all "V^enice, in gaiij Seiietiig ; gaiij 
ffngtont Ijiitct mcines ^ertev^ Xljove ( Sch. ), all England -watches my prison gates ; 
— the saying atle SBett (bie ganjc SBelt) alone excepted. In ancient German, 
the English use obtained; thus, in the Bible: atte ©c^rift ten Octt eingegeten, 
etc. Sayings like ' he is all energy,* ' the house -was all one blaze,' * the city 
was all a cemetery,' are translated: ct iff gaitj Snecgte, baS i>mi Wax gauj 
C^Iteff) cine 3(amme, tie Stabt Ivax ganj eiii A'ivdjljof. 

Note 2. The English every is expressed by allc in the following and similar 
phrases : every year, every day, every month, every three hours, every twenty 
paces, every second year, atte jatjte, atte Xage, atte Slonate, atte btet ©tiinben, 
atte jicanjig ©djrlttc, AQe jwet 3a()re (or attev jtoei 3a()tc, 6vet ©tiinben, jlBaiijig 
©djrittc) ; as, ec lueip 'XatH unb jantt mit 'ilUen, he knows everything and quarrels 
with everybody. 3fttev '^nfaiig if! fc^tter, every beginning is difficult (Prov.). 
ffiiieii lag um ben anbcni, jebcn jloetten Xag, every second day. 

Note 3. AU of us, all of them, etc., is in German \w a^t, fie atte, etc. 

Note i. '■Jftte and gajij agree in expressing a unity, but the former looking 
more to the individuals composing it, the latter to their belonging together. 
The English does not make this difference as prominent as the German. 
©I^mintlid^er, e, es is a stronger expression for atte, and gcfamint a stronger one 
for ganj, both declinable with the definite article and the former also without 
any article, — the former only in the plural, the latter only in the singular; as, 
bie fSmmtlicljfn greunbe, amBefenben (fSmmtlicjje gtcunbe, etc.), all his friends, 
all (persons) present; bet gefammte Slac^laf, ba* gefainmte .fleet, bie gefammte 
Samllte, the entire bequest, army, family. The adverbs belonging to them are 
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fammtlic^, in a body, -witlioiit exception, and gniijltt^, goitj iinb gar, entire!)', 
whoUy. 

Note 5. 'XUe is in the popular tongue used to express at an end, finished; as, 
i)a* (Eoiicevt i(l atle, tlie concert is finished; ti*S SSifr i(l atle, there is no more 
beer. 

Note 6. '■Jfffcei bci*, all this, all these things, has an old Dative affe, which 
appears in bet ' atlebem, after all ; mit at(e iem, with all this ; til ttlle bem, in all 
this; tto6 aHebem, in spite of all. 

§ 252. SOJattc^er, e, eS, jrearay a, «onje, not a few, signifies an 
indefinite plurality, while Sielev, t, ti (much, many, not few) is 
only stronger, but has the' same meaning. SJlanc^er is used in 
the singular (with the meaning many a), and in the plural (with 
the meaning many), never with the definite article, but some- 
times in the singular with the indefinite article ; as, manc^' eirt 
SJZantt, tnand)' eine %xa-a., tnoni^' ein ^o.ui> S!Jtand}er and 
S)?an(^e3 are also employed substantively. 

Examples. — !Da ()mi(f inniic!)' tiiOncr 'iiox ( Uhl.), there dwells many a bold 
eagle; iljv it)ci:5et inaitjljcit altcii gveunS (inaiicl)' fineit greiinb) btgnlfeii (&h.), 
you will meet many an old acquaintance; Wit maiiilpe Sla^t ic^ bcii aUciil) ftlpoii 
icit cvitjavtct (Ijabe), tin!) lute mamljeii SHocgtii tie Scime ( (?.), how many a night 
I expected there the moon's rising, and how many a morning the sun's; 3)lan> 
djer Witt 'Utttn gefatlcii, many a one tries to please everybody; SUmit^Ci! bleibt 
tcffcc tingefagt, many things better remain untold ; aiiiitdje beljaiiptcii, some 
people assert. 

§ 253. Siniger, e, eS, some, signifies a small number or quantity 
of persons or things; as, ®ie mac^te einige fc^erj^afte 3lnmer!un= 
gen ( <?.), she made some facetious remarks ; einigeS ®elb, etni= 
gen ^utt) 1)aben, einige 8ie6e l^eweifen, to possess some money, 
to be possessed of some courage, to show some kindness ; ffiinige 
jtnt) front, some (of them) are sick. 

Instead of tiittgtr, e, U, sometimes et(i(6«, e, ei occurs, which is rather 
antiquated; as, ctltdje* abcr fiel aitf belt SBtg {Luih.), some (of the seed) fell by 
the wayside. Stm.clcljct, t, ti, with the same meaning, is obsolete. 

(f inigeS and etlidjeS occur substantively, but neither the masculine nor the 
femuiine in the singular. 

StwaS is frequently used for eintger, t, tS ; etlic^er, e, tS ; it is 
indeclinable, b.ut suffers prepositions to be connected with it ; as, 
jnit itwaS ®et)utt), with some patience. It is never joined to a 
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plural substantive. The plural, cinfge and ctttd^c, is frequently 
omitted, the plural of the substantive, without any article, ex- 
pressing sufficiently the notion of some ; as, er af ^irfc^en, he 
ate somereherries ; gefien ©ie tnir 23itc§er, give me some books; 
l^a^ iu Slepfel; have you some apples ? 

. Stnige — 2lnbcrc, substantively used, corresponds to the 
English some (persons) — others (other ones) ; as, Sinige fogeit 
3a, Slnbere 9leitt, Siliemanb gieit feinc ©riinbe, some say ay, 
others no, nobody utters his reasons. 

(^ungix, t, c* never occurs in the signification of the English any (§§ 231 - 
233), although many Germans in America use it thus. This use, in the modern 
language obsolete, obtained in ancient German ; as, ^m\ V. \)Mtt i>crfrroct)en, 
6cH iaiiSgtafen boii f>t^tM „iiic!)t in e i n i g c r ©efangenfdjaft ju Ijattcn," lie^ aber 
l)(imi in in llrtttnftc iAi aJJort e i n i g c r in c tt> i g c c iierantecn, iim iljn ttc6^eln 
gefangen ju balten, Charles V. had pledged himself not to keep the Landgrave of 
Hesse " in any captivity," but afterwards had in the document the word any 
altered into etenud, in order to keep him as a prisoner. .Saiim etnige, steroely 
any. 

Note 1. When the English some means an individual person or thing, not an 
indefinite small number or quantity, it must be translated by i'nx or irgenb 
fin; as, some friend has told me, tin Swint Ijat wit gcfagt; I have read it in 
some book, id) (jade cS in irgent einwn iBiit^e gelefen. 

Note 2. The English any is not translated in sayings like these: Is there any 
news ? (tnS ?tac^i:id)ten t>a ? if any money should have been lost, s»enn ©eft 
(Ivenn jci (Set!)) becloren gegangen fetu fodte. 

§ 254 SSiel, much, many, and tnentg, liith, plural few, are 
sometimes used without inflection (and so is their comparative 
)ne|r and toeniger always used), with substantives in the singular 
and plural numbers. This is always the case when they are ex- 
pressive of quantity; as, Diet SBein, »lel SteBe ; SSJtaria \oX tio(| 
Diel ucriorgene Sreunbe (Sch.), Mary has still plenty of secret 
friends; in ioenig (Stunben fann bie Stac^ric^t ba fein (ScL), in 
the space of a few hours the news can be here; wenig SBeiS^ett, 
tt>cnig ©(Sulben, no great amount of wisdom, of debts ; me^r 
Sic^t, me^r Scute, weniger ^o^Icn, more light, a greater crowd, 
less coal ; ic^ ^aBe bctcn tnetir (loeniger), I have more (less) 
of them. But when denoting a number, pointing more to the 
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individuals composing it, or the many portions, of a whole, 
Siete, tDcnige, nte^re (inel;reve), are declined in the plural, and 
Biel, ttjenig, even in the singular, — in the latter case often 
without any remarkable difference from the predicaStve form 
(»iel, etc.) ; as, Stele 9Jlonner, grouen, Winter waren Berfam= 
melt ; Dieleg STrititcn (much-repeated drinking) fc^wac^t ben 
9Jlagen ; er |attc »ieten SSerbru^, he had many vexations 
(SSerbruf and most abstract nouns having no plural form, the 
declined form of »iel is the only means of expressing a re- 
peated action in the same direction). SSicfc iooven eingelabett; 
a6er SSerttge waren ge!ontmen, many had been invited, but few 
had come ; mentgc 3a|re fiinnen SSieleg anbern, a few years can 
change many things ; eS Brau^t ni(^t »iel SBorte (or Bteter 
SBorte) (Sch.), there is no need of many words. 25tel occurs in 
the modern declension in phrases like biefeS biele ©cfcreien 
I)llft nic^t^ all this crying is useless; ct ^at beg Bielcit ®etbeg 
jtc^ temac^tigt, he has forcibly taken possession of that great 
sum of money. 

Note 1. 3Itel)rtrs is in use with the meaning several; still with many writers 
and in common life it occurs also as plural of mcljr. SBenigcr has no plural. 
The superlative itt mctfle and bee Iveiitgfie, unlike the English custom with 
most s.ni fewest (hast), is never used without the definite article; as, Me meiflen 
$8S(t'ec Siiropafi, most nations of Europe; i'xt tvenigflen letite tvu^tcn baboit, 
few people had heard of it. These two superlatives differ from all others in 
that they cannot be predioatively employed with am (see § 194); as, Hi gutcit 
Sucker in bee SSiHiotOet leaveit Me mciflen, bie fi^lec^teii bte iveinglten (by no 
means am meiften, am tveiii^ften). 

Three adverbs are formed from bet meifle, namely, meifl, most, for the most 
part, am mei|len, to the greatest extent, and mciflen^, most, mostly, most times; 
and two of bee lt)eiug(le, namely, am ioeiugfleii and lueiugflens, the former meaning 
least, the latter at least. SUinber and minbej? denote a lesser degree or intensity, 
not a smaller number; the adverb mtlibe{l, least, occurring only in compound 
words, and mtiibe(leiiS being equivalent to IBentgjlcni*. At most is f)5ct)|leii^ ; to die 
utmost, anf'i 'Um^CKfle ; not in the least, nicljt im SBlinbefien; no less, nit^t miiibet, 
ebeii fo fcl)c; no more, iiidjt mel)t, cbeii fp rteiitg. 

Note 2. There is the same difference between IBCiitg and eiii Itjenig, as 
between Utile and a Utile, few and a few; the former being the opposite of i)ie(, 
the latter of nic^f^, and about equal in quantity or number to ctmaS and einigec. 
The plural of ein tvenig is einige lueiiige, or einige. Examples : eiii Ivenig S!Beiii> 
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©alj, ©rtiilb, a little wine, some salt, patience; einige (Itjcnige) Kjalev, a few- 
dollars. 

Note 3. Afore, when it means besides, is translated by itocf) ; as. Give me three 
more dollars (three dollars more), gieb miv itoc!) ''tti Xpl^t- 

^s OTMcA jnore, as many again, is itccl) tinmttt foBiel ; once more, iioc^ cinmcit. 
JWmcA in expressions like much as he was angry, is translated by feljt ; as, fo feljc 
er aiicj) atgerticl) teat, etc. As an adverb increasing the quality, tie! is connected 
with comparatives only ; not with the positive degree of adjectives. Examples : 
very valuable, feljt teectljSdtt; much more valuable, bid toevtljBottev ; very 
negligent, fjljr imdjlaflig; much better, ijiel U^n. But with participles, partic- 
ularly the Past participle, DieC occurs; as, biel bsfdjnfttgf, much occupied. 

So much the letter is iim fo dcffec, more seldom iiin fo fciel bt^et. Urn 5Btc(e* 
bcjfcr means far better. Much the best (by far the best) is beitecitem (tecitmiS) 
Ice t>t|le. 

§ 255. SSeibe, hoih, is a plural, and used in the singular only 
in the neuter ; as, S3ett)ei3, hoth things. It admits the definite 
article, but never after itself when connected with substantives ; 
there being no remarkable difference between bie fceiben and 
tetie. See § 240, note 7. 

Examples. — '^ij teniie bciDe ®cu6ct, and tie bcibtn SStiiter; Mefe beibeit 
IljSrme, both these towers, steeples; bie beibcit ^lanie, gfifie, 'iin%tn, Oiitm, 
©citcii, and btxit ^hAt, gSfic, '^nqtii, i)l)vcii, ©eiteit; 0ei6eS i)l mSjIic^ both 
things are possible ; SScibe tiimni fcljteeigciib Ijetuiitet ((?.), both came down in 
silence. 

Note 1. SScibe never takes a partitive genitive after it, like both of us, i»iv 
beibe, but the genitive must in German be made to agree with beibc in case; as 
fie fiiib Ijciite beibc in bci: Sitclje gclBefeii, both of them were in church to-day; 
biefe SSticljcr beibe, both these books. 

Note 2. Expressions like 'both silver and gold,' 'both the harbor and 
the river were frozen over,' are to be translated: foteo(j( ©i(ber rttrf (Solb; bee 
^afcit fctecljl aU aud) bee 3(ii|) teaceii (bet .^afeit iiiib bee giiig leaven bcibe) jii" 
gefi:oten. 

§256. Either &nA. neither — the numerals, not the conjunc- 
tions (see § 283. 1) — correspond to Sitter wn SSeiben, 3et)er 
i)on Seibett, and .Reiner ijon S3eiben. The words Bon Seiben, 
however, are only added when the sentence would otherwise 
be unintelligible. 

Examples. — iJBir teolleii beibe in bic ©tabt gcljen, jcber (belt ®etben) aiif 
cincm anbcven 2Bege, we will go to the city, both of us, either his way. Sinec 
bon eiicl) beiben mnfi teeidjcii, one of you must yield; Oi)i iinb 2fc( fjvitteit (id). 
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\vn am mdfien SEctSOstt Ijattf, teiiisr (boii beiitn) (tegte, tctiict lojt!) (Pfeffel), ox 
and ass were quarrelling which of the two was the wiser, — neither conquered, 
neither yielded; Sucldjen Ipch betSeii ilBcgeii foil tcl) iualjlEii Heiiifii Don beiWii, 
which road shall I take? -neither; auf jeSct Sou (jcibeii @t\itn, auf jrttr ©cite, 
on either side; tiller (jetiet) bCii beitim SJBegeii, either way ; (eiiiec btiii l!ei^m 
SJBcsjen, btibc SEcgc nicljt, neither way. 2Bc(c!jeii boii belbcn inii^ i4) iieljineii ? 
SSciDe fiiij gut/ whom (which) of both must I take? either is good. 

§ 257. If a numbei" or quantity is approximatively stated, 
the following prepositions and adverbs are used : etwa, unge= 
fal)r, an, gegen, about; Jetnatje, fafl; giemlic^, tta^egu, nearly, 
next to ; fount, scarcely, not nearly ; nicbt ganj, not quite ; iiber, 
above, upwards of, over ; unter, under, downwards of ; 'bxi, to. 
' Thirty and odd,' ' forty and odd,' etc., are expressed by brcipig 
unb eintge, ettiige unt) uierjig, eintge aiergtg. 

Examples. — gtln* tin .£)iiii6ett-, about one hundred ; uiigefiiljr (junbctt, about 
a hundred; an taufcnb, gcgeii jl»cit«iifcit6, in the vicinity of one thousand, two 
thousand; bcinaljc I)al(>, fafl ciii Stittcl, jiemlttl; atte, iia!)eiti ^tc gaiije, fi»|l tiidjt*, 
nearly half, one half, a third, almost all, almost the whole, next to nothing; 
taunt fiiiige, scarcely any; (aiiin tbenfobicle aU, scarcely as many as; iiid)t 
ganj clf Uljr, not quite eleven o'clock; fiber cin Sti^enb, upwards of a dozen; 
fiber taiifenb, above one thousand; iiiitct fiiiif jig, under fifty; fedpjig bi j ficbjtg, 
from sixty to seventy; scv ctWa fuiif 3al)ren, about five yeai-s ago; iiic^t einmat 
glvaiijig, not even as much as twenty; bii Jil Ounbcct Sup ')'t^, ^is high as one 
hundred feet ; fine belie aUillion, full one million. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

ADVERBS. 



§ 258. Adverbs are inflexible words, which qualify a predi- 
cate (a verb, wherefrom they derive their name, or an adjec- 
tive, or other adverb) by expressing the place, or tlie time, or 
the manner, or the intensity, frequency, or mood, of the action ; 
as, er lorrimt I)iert;er, he comes hither; ti ijl jcl^t ^tSX, it 
ismoitftime; fte fitigt f^iitt; Garl ijl fdjioev ertran!t, Charles 
has fallen very sick; anv ftiib 1)5 it fig jugegen, we aie fre- 
gufiji^Zy present ; \[)x werbct V>ii\)\ utiterliegeit, you will pro5a% 
succumb. 
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§ 259. Adverbs are therefore to be classed with the objects, 
and have the same value as a substantive with a preposition ; 
as, he acts prudently (with prudence), he lives here (in this 
town), he will soon come (in some days). This is the reason 
why, for want of a corresponding adverb, the German ex- 
presses many English adverbs by substantives preceded by 
prepositions, and vice versa ; as, happily, jum Oliicf ; abroad, in 
ber grentbe ; home, nad) ^aufe; indeed, in ber %'^at\ — sugleid), 
at the same time ; bieffeit^, on this side ; jenfeit^, on that (the 
other) side ; btc Damen t^retfeit^, the ladies on the other side 
(hand) ; flttmiittg, by degrees; ncic^jlen^, by and by; gegenwftrttg, 
at present ; untermegS, on the way. 

§ 260. Beside the primitive adverbs, which are either roots 
or inflected stems, or compounds of two or more of them, and 
the substantives with prepositions (adverbial objects), there is 
another class, constituting the majority of adverbs, formed from 
adjectives (see §§ 19t5, 196), each adjective in its predicative 
form being capable of serving as an adverb. Some adjectives, 
however, and also a few substantives, are changed into adverbs 
by means of the suffix Ii(^ or lingS, of which a complete list is 
given below ; each of them having, besides, the simple form of 
an adverb, with a somewhat different meaning. 

1. Such as are formed from adjectives : — 



*iitmlicl), 


poorly, miserably, 


(arm, poor,) 


*l)ittft(it^. 


bitterly, 


t)itter, bitter, disagreeably, of a bitter taste, 


etHlid), 


firstly, 


cr(f, first, before that. 


cwigli*, 


eternally, 


etvig, eternally, for ever. 


fttilic^, 


indeed, it is true, 


fvfi, freely, outspoken, openly. 


♦gSnjdt^, 


entirely, wholly, 


giiiij, entire, quite, 


3«li)if!li*,t 


certainly, 


gelBtp, for certain, certainly. 


*(ji\unlidj, 


morosely. 


(gram, averse,) 


Sfitlicl), 


amicably. 


gilt, well, 


mM, 


highly, 


Ijoct, high, highly, to a great height. 


tl5>ili*, 


cleverly, smartly, 


tdtg, prudently, 


*tSVi(i((), 


newly, lately, 


tiirj, shortly, briefly, small, 


flanglit^, 


oblongly, 


(aiig, long, dmgp, a long time, 



t Obsolete. 
24 
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*ltt()Itcl), 


lovely, 


(iff), dearly, 




lebiglidp. 


merely, 


((eftig, rfd of, singly,) 




*(ci6Iit^, 


tolerably, 


(lci6, sorry, sad), 




neiilict, 


newly, lately, 


ncu, new. 




*5fftntlic!), 


publicly. 


«ifen, openly, frankly, 




*tcit!;lid), 


sufficiently. 


rcic^, richly, 




*reiiilid). 


cleanly, 


rein, clean, purely, merely. 




f($lt)ctli(^, 


hardly. 


fdjmev, heavily, 




fidjcrlict). 


surely. 


ftdpcr, securely, 




trculid), 


faithfully, 


tttit, faithfully, truly, 




nxKjrlic^, 


verily, indeed, 


(lealjv, truly, in a veritable manner 


,) 


»eWlit5, 


shrewdly, smartly. 


iBcife, wisely, prudently, 





ioitIigli(!),t willingly, lief, gladly, JtJtKig, willingly, voluntarily, submissively. 
Those marked thus * have now become adjectives, and are inflected as such. 
'Uxm, gram, (cMg, itii, H>(i()V, do not occur adverbially used. 

2. Such as are foimed from substantives by the suflix lic^ : — 



*aiigcii!)(ictltt|), instantaneously, 
*aii*l)tiit6(ic!), expressly, 
*ab(tt|ptlit^, intentionally, 
*l)Ci5glicI), relatively, 
*eitilicS, upon oath, 

folglid), consequently, 
*jal)vlicl), yearly, every year, 
*eriii(Hit^, artificially, 
*moitatlic^, monthly. 



*mfiii6lic^, orally, 

^imtiiclit^, of course, naturally, 

*fcttift(id), in writing, 

*(lunMtdj, hourly, 

*tagtitl), daily, 

*lB6d)J«tlic6, weekly, 

*wriagli*, I y g princii&lly, 

I)in|icl;tli4, as regards, as to. 
'.2(iigenl)ltctlld; and the others with an asterisk (*) are also adjectives. 

3. Such as are formed from participles by the sufRx tid) : — 

fcljciitlic^, suppliantly, *l)offent(ici), it is to be hoped, 

frcbeiitlitl), frivolously, iviffeiitli^, wittingly, 

ge|!i(fetitlid>, deliberately, iiemlicti (from iicmeiib), rather, 

g5legsntlt(l), by and by, I)iiUSitg(ic!)(fromI)itil(ingcirt), sufficiently. 

Only Ijcffcntltc!) is not, at the same time, adjeotively used. 

4. With the suffix lingS : — 

6(iiiMingS, blindly, meiicljKiigsf, assassin-like, 

jSljliiigi*, precipitously, rtttlingrf, in a riding position, astride, 

tSpjTiiigS, headlong, ftijvittliHg*, step by step, 

rucflingrf, backwards. 
Note. — The following adverbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 

and participles by means of the termination i: (iei) SUctgcitff, in the morning; 

(be*) abeitb*, in theevening; (bes) Xag*, in the day; (betf) SJladpttf, in the night; 

t Obsolete. 
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(tts) a3(irmitt(>3rf, in the forenoon, A. M. ; (ScS) OlatJmitMgS, in the afternoon, 
P.M.", tiiigS, round (about); aiifaiig^, in the beginning; lint*, on the left; 
rcd)t*, on the right; beteit*, alresuiy; (let*, continually; tiefoiibet*, separately, 
particularly, especially; anbct*, otherwise, else; cilent)*, in hiiste; {ufeOenb*, 
visibly; Sbrigen*, for the rest; crflenef, in the iirst place ; jiociten*, etc., ()6(!)(icn*, 
fc!>6n(lf n«(, mciflen*, etc., on which see \ 261, note 2 ; ftiigS, in a hurry ; jtitU' 
ben*, all one's lifetime; augenblicC*, in a moment. 

I. Adverbs of Manner. 

§ 261. All adjectives, with a few exceptions, and all parti- 
ciples, past and present, wliich have, by usage, adopted an 
adjective meaning, are employed as adverbs of manner in 
their predicative form, in the positive as well as in the com- 
parative and superlative (see §§ 195, 196, and 191, note 1). 
Examples: ber 33ogel jlngt fd)on, fc^oner als anbere, am f(^6tt= 
ficn unter aUen (or, when the absolute superlative is made 
use of, aufS ©(^onj^e), the bird sings beautifully, more beau- 
tifully than others, most beautifully of aU (most beautifully). 
SEraurtg tont hai ©locEIein ntcber, f(^auerli(^ bcr Seic^en* 
c^or {Vhl.), sadly sounds the bell downwards, awfully the 

choir of the funeral. 

• 

Note 1. In a few phrases the adverb of the absolute superlative may be formed 
analogously to the adverb of the positive ; as, cr iSft Sie fveiinilidjft gtu^eii {auf * 
gteunblidjfle), he greets you most kindly; ic^ bante Ijetjlicljfl, I thank you with 
all my heart; cr toac innigfi geriKivt, he was most deeply touched; bic geier loat 
Sn^erfl erljcbcnb, the celebration was most rousing; id) bin IjSc^j? jiifrieben, I 
am highly contented; et t|l meifl ju .^aiife, he is mostly at home; in erge« 
benfl Untetjfii^ncte, your humble subscriber; bet rul)mli(^(l bchinnte ^txt 91,, 
the much renowned Mr. N.; cc iff (angfl jntucfgetcbrt, he is long ago back; 
ber nSd))lbe(le, nad;(!ft^(et!)tef}e, the next best, next worst. The same form 
obtains in compound words ; as, ber beflgeCaiinte JWenfct), the best-humored 
man; bet f!l)(ct^te(ljal)[cnbe .Kiinbe, the worst-paying customer; ba* fc!)neir(ll(iii« 
' fenbe ^5fetb, the quickest race-horse; bet ttiiibefl aiiSfebenbc Xi)til be* lanbe*, 
,the wildest-looking portion of the countiy; bie nrmlicljfi iDCljnenben Xbeile ber 
iSebSltennig, the portions of the population most poorly lodged ; ber f(!p5n(lge« 
bautc ^Stpet, the finest-built body ; ba* teinltciji gefegte gimmer, the room 
swept cleanest; ber leic^feftgeljenbe SBcgen, the carriage running easiest; bie 
beflgejtnnten iciite, the most loyal people, etc., etc. 

Note 2. A few adverbs form their absolute superlative by the affix en*, all 
of them reserved for peculiar significations : — 
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f)6cl)|Jeii#, at the most, (aiigflcn*, at the longest, 

mci(i«n«, for the most part, to the iio(l)(le«<t/ shortly, very soon, one of 

greatest extent, these days, 

WciiigfJcii^, at least, etffciiS, in the first place, 

miiit>e|leit«, at the very least, leftten*, in the last place, 

eljcfitni, at the soonest, befieiiS, in the best manner, 

ftuljejltii^, not before, ^^iaiimi, in the finest manner. 

fpStcjleii*, at the latest. 

The last two are used only in some complimentary phrases; as, »(!) em))fcl)U 
mid) bejlen*, I greet you (in taking leave) most humbly; tc^ tante fcljSiijleiitf, I 
thank you most kindly. All of the above words may assume an increased force 
by prefixing aBet; as, «aecl)6(t)(len*, at the very best; «nctmiiitic|len*, at the 
very, very least. 

Note 3. The following form their comparatives and superlatives from other 
stems : — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

wcljl or gut, well, beffet, woljUt, better, am bffleit, be(f, am iBOl)(({eit, best, 

balb, soon, eljet, baiter, sooner, am eljcjlcii, baltcjlcit, soonest. 

gsni, gladly, willingly, lieber, more willingly, am liebjlcii, most wilUngly. 

SBoljl isonlyusedof AeaBA and luck; as,c« gcljtmit »o()I, I am doing well; et 
fuljlt )T(S tt>o()(, he feels well; — and in a few compound adverbs and participles; 
as, »t><il)ltl)attg, beneficent, iudbllBoncnb, benevolent, JDOljlgtpnnt, toobtmciiieiit, 
well-meaning, ti)Ol)ll)ab«n», well to do, »ol)lgctu(let, well prepared, etc. 

®erii is in English often expressed by the verb to like; lieber, rtm licbflcii, by 
to prefer, to like best. (See § 268.) 

Note 4. In some particular cases the relative superlative is formed by tha 
prefix jit; as, jiievf?, (at the) first; julcftt, (at the) last; jiinacftfl, next, in the 
next place; J^lb6r^et(l, firet of all; juobet|l, uppermost; jmtiiterfl, lowest, jtimcif?, 
mostly. 

Note 5. No other adverbs have the comparative and superlative degree, with 
the exception of off, often, 8ftet, 6fte(l, am OcftejTcn; feltcn, seldom, fcltencr, 
felteiifJ, am ©elteiiffcii ; fcOr, meljt, l)5cl)|?. Of local adverbs a kind of com- 
parative and superlative may be formed by joining to them mcljt or teettec, am 
metfJeii or am iuciteflcn; as, cbcii, weitet cbcti, am iBeiteffcn oben; iinteii, wtittv 
iinten, am tvcitcfien iinten (binten, »ocn, feittvatt^) ; am meiften ui^ti, tiiiN, nVf' 
it)Svt#, botloStt*. 

§ 262. Beside the adverbs of manner formed from adjectives, 
among Which only a small number belong to the other classes 
of adverbs, and the adverbs among the nmnerals (§ 241, etc.), 
and the pronouns (§ 213, Note 2), the following are exclusively 
employed as such : — 
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fo, thus, so " etjeiitlic^, properly speaking, as it were 

toie, how, as fo jii fiigeii, " " " 

ebeiifo, in the same way, just as (so) glcit^fara, " , " " 

gciMftcfo, exactly so, just so geluifctma^eii, in some measure 

aiibcref, otherwise, else tiii'gere(^nct (with aoous.), not count- 

foiifl, otherwise, else ing, excepting 

»BOl)(, well ttuSfc^lic^lic^ (with gen.), exclusive of 

ttWA', perhaps, somehow, anyhow aSii mitgcjal^lt, all told 

icgciib, perhaps, somehow, anyhow atiti gevecdiut, " 

bfrgcbenrf, in vain Mei ciiigerec!)ii«f, " 

timfoii(l', in vain, gratis 'Wei in 'ilUem, " 

bliiiMingi, blindly ; and others in (iiigS. £tiif(()ltcf!li$, inclusive of 

cileiiSrf, in haste in Hefer SScjieljung, in this relation ; 

aUiin'f alone and similar ones. 

jnfcljenS^, visibly in blefet SSevbinSimg, in this connection; 

fblgentecina^en/ in the following way and similar ones. 

gem, willingly in tiefer Diiic6|u()t, as regards, as to 

fdjiiatcnmeifE, in hordes in bicfcr {lin(!(l)t, in this respect 

glSctlidJctloeifs, fortunately du^tiriict'lic!), expressly ^ 

unglScflit^eriBeife, unfortunately, etc. bon felbfL of itself 

meinttfcit*, ftinerftits, itnfrevfcits, etc., abjTdjtlitp, oi> purpose, intentionally 

on my, on his, on our part mtt S'f'f/ " " 

tbcnfUtli, liliewise mtt giittm SSotdetacljt, " 

aQnfeit^, at all hands, on all sides iem '-JCnfilieine imc^, to all appearance 

attenfatlS, perhaps, if much juin ©cljeine, seemingly 

aiiternfan*, tin ©egcntljsil, contrariwise fcljciiibav, " 

jcbenfdK*, anyhow, at any rate ' im (rrnfl{e), in earnest 

ill '■J(nfcl)tiiig (with genit.), as regards im Sc^cvj, in jest. 

n. Adteebs op Place. 

§ 263. 1. Direction of motion in general is expressed by 
l§er (from elsewhere into the vicinity of the speaker), and 
|in (from the speaker to another place). 
These adverbs cannot be translated in English, except in a 
few phrases; such as tomm ^er, come here (hither, hither- 
wards) ; gc'^ ^in, go there (thither, thitherwards) ; ^er niit bent 
S3e(^er ! hither with (bring hither) the cup ! l)in tfl: atli meine 
Rxa^t {Schwab.), all my force is gone;- — -and in cases where 
the compound adverbs iuot)in? tv)ot)er? are separated; as, lt»o ijl 
er I)er? where does he hail from? too gefjft bu I}in ? where do 
you go to? terSote ge'^t taglid^ jwifdjett ineinem unt) fcinein 
24* 
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$aufe lin itnb '^er, the messenger goes every day to and fro 
between his house and mine. 

2. The adverbs compounded with l^in and !^cr combine the 
notion of the other component with their own. A man in a 
room will bid another one standing outside, fomm l^erein, walk 
in ! and another one within, whom he orders out, ge| ^inauS, 
go out ! while, when himself outside, he wiU bid another one to 
enter a room thus : Qef) l§inein, go in ! and order him to come 
out thus : lotnttt f^exaui, come out from there ! The most 
frequent compound adverbs of this kind with a local significa- 
tion are : — 

(;fttt6, down(ward) here tj'tmb, down(ward) there 

(;eraii> np to here, on Ijiimtt, up to there, on, onwards 

Ijetauf, up here, up hither (jiimiif, up there (up thither) 

()nmi, out (from) here, hence l;iiiaii!j, out there (out thither) 

I;ecl>ei, near (np to the speaker) 



(jiiitiuvt^, through (through there) 
(^rein, in here (in hither) l)inein, in there (in thither) 

OeriUcr, over here (over hither) l;inutierf over there (over thither) 

Ijcnim, round, about (ending here) l]i]uun, round, about (ending there) 
Oeruitter/ down here (down hither) Ijiiuintct, down there (down thither) 
Ijttbcr, forward (out hither) 



fterjtt, near (up to the speaker) l)iiiJM» near (away from the speaker). 

Note. — The above adverbs can as a rule be joined only to verbs expressing 
movement, direction from one place to another, or transition from one state to 
another; not to verbs expressing repose, or a remaining in the same condition 
or place. There are other prepositions, and also adverbs and nouns, that are 
combined with Ijn and (jilt into adverbs ; they will be found among the following 
adverbs of place, time, causality, intensity, and mood. The German language 
is richer than almost any other in adverbs, particularly adverbs of place, and it 
requires constant attention to employ them aright. 

3. The following is as complete a list as possible of all the 
remaining adverbs of place, classified according to their peculiar 
character : -r— 

a) Such as convey the idea of repose, or of a remaining in 
the same condition or place, and can therefore be joined only 
to verbs expressive of locality ; as, fle^en, fcin, liegen, fi^en, etc. 
(But, on the other hand, some of these verbs may be joined 
to adverbs of direction ; as, ti flet;t tia^in, t;intiur(^fein, etc.) 
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tj'in, here 

bort, there 

fca, " 

obeli, above, up stairs, up hill 

to otien, up there 

ion obeit, " 

btcbcn, " 

Ijiec cHn, up here 

t/nben, " 

toeiter ebsit, farther up (§ 261, note 5) 

ebtnan', uppermost (in a series, or of 

ranli) 
tbenauf, uppermost (on the surface) 
tiiitm, down below 
ta unten, down there 
bcrt unten, " 
inmttit, " 

Ijieniii'tcit, down here 

IllllltCIl, " 

luettet iiiiteit, farther down 

imteiKiii', lowermost (in a series, or of 
ranlc) 

untcnttim'tet, lowermost (below, be- 
neath) 

t'bettjM, up (an inclined plane) 

tttt'te'cljixlbr down (an inclined plane) 

iniierl)iil(>, within, inside 

iiiiiert, " " 

iit'lBtiitig, " " 

batin'nen, in there 

ttinnsii, " 

Ijietiii'iieii, in here 

Otniieii, " 

<tu^ecl)(ili>, without, outside 

aii^loenbig, " " 

ticau^en, out there 
^aiif en, out here 



iAfj'm'ttn, there behind 

()tctl)in'tcii, here behind 

juc'tetfl, farthest up 

juiiiittr|l, farthest down 

iuiniierfi, farthest inside 

jumipetfl, farthest outside 

}ui)Oi'ber|l, farthest forward 

judtntecjl, farthest backward 

Sveitcc bciiinen, farther inside 

JDeitcc tmwftn, farther out there 

Iveiter Uotii, farther forward 

IDciter Ijiiiten, farther baclcward 

ttng^, all around 

(jietS'ben, Ijuben, over here 

tiriUen, over there, yonder 

Meffett^, on this side 

jenfeiw, on that side 

aQetfett^, on all sides, hands 

«ItetH)Svti*, everywhere 

adctottcit, " 

attent-ljaldeit, " 

SbetaK, 

mo (relative), where 

lt>0 1 (interrogat.), where? 

trgendvo, somewhere, anywhere 

litcgciiB, nirgfiibrf, nowhere 

ntrgeiiMoo, " 

anierSlDO, elsewhere, anywhere else 

fonflloo, " « " 

itgeiibwo aiibtt*, " " " 

trgeiibloo foiijj, " " « 

looaiiber*, " " " 

too — «ticl) mir, too aiicl; immer, wherever 

too immct, too mir, too and), " 

untetWlgi', on the way 

jtitoi'bcr, adverse 

(jietne'ben, near by 

HWHtt, " 

itcbcimii'. 



*otit, Sonie, before, at the head of 
Sotan', Ootiian', at the head of, foremost fetii, far, at a distance 
ijotauf , boniaiif , " " " fenicr, farther 

IjietBoni', basovii', here, there, at the om fetiiften, farthest 
head gejeiiu'bev, opposite 

(jiiiten, behind im ©egciifibcr jii, in contraposition to 

[jiiitaii, behind, backward, behind others iicbciiciiiaiibct, by each other's side 
l;iiitenCraii'i on beliind (and some others compounded ^ith eiiti 

(jiittenStauf, " mUt.) 
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b) Such as convey the idea of movement, direction, transition 
from one place to another or from one condition into another, 
and which can, therefore, be joined only to verbs of the same 
character ; as, ge^cn, ft(^ fc^en, jt(^ jletlen, |ic^ legen, fe^cn, legen, 
Itetlcn, Bewegcn, etc. (But, on the other hand, these verbs may 
be joined to adverbs of rest ; as, itmai irgcnitto nieberlegen, 
rings um^erge^en, etc.) 



l)ier()tii, this way 

Soctdin, that way 

6al)iit, " 

ot>ciil)tii', superficially, along on a 

surface 



tttnM)Ctiitn, roundabout 

Return', umljet', around, to and fro 

timt)ex', hither 

Hi l;iecOer, thus far 

einljer', along 



b(i o'benljiii, here, along there, that way cmpor', up, upwards 



(;ter obeiil^iii, 
cbeiiljiiiaii', toward the top 
cbcnljiiiauf, " " 
iidd) oben Ijin, " " 
nac^ imten Ijiii, toward the lower end 
in uiitcn Ijin, down along there 
bott mitcn l)iii, " " 
«nteul)tnaii', down there close up 
uuteniiitunter, down there below 
nad; innen l;in, toward the interior 
iiac^ iinieii, " " " 

nad) allien I;in, toward the exterior 
iiad) aiifcn, " " " 

»crit'()in, along there before 
I)in'tenl)ht, along there behind 
baljin'ttt, there behind 
iml)iiitcrl)cr', " 
I)tctl)in'ter, here behind 
IjtetDot', out and up here 
babtitljiii', there before 
imcl; Ijiiiteii I)in/ toward the hind part 
liacft botii ()in, toward the fore part 
l^tntrvbcetn'/ closing up a series, hind- 
most 
tctiibriin', etc., toward the fore part, 
foremost 



iDOl)in', whither, in what direction 
tcgentivol;in', some way • 

u'bcraHljiii, in every direction 
liit'geiiMjiii, in no direction, nowhere 
liit'gjn6wc()tii, " " " 

«n'6ecSWol)iii, some other way 
IBO aiitict* l)iit, " " 
fonfl teoljiit, " " 

tvolnn and), inoliin nuc, ittoljin immer, 

whithersoever 
St>ol;in CMi) iiiir, ti>til)iii and; (nut) immer, 

whithersoever 
Ijinwcg', away 

IjetaiiS'JBavtS, on the way out here 
()iiiau(!'l»attS, on the way out there 
Ijerein'loartif, on the way in here 
llineinlvart^/ on the way in there 
(jm'tonrt*, on the way hither 
I;iitii>i\tt^, on the way thither 
(;tnat>'tcatt^, on the way down there 
IjeradtViUt^, on the way down here 
IjiimufHvact^, on the way up there 
t)craup»att*, on the way up here 
ntebenoait^, on the way downward 
ill tiicfet SRidjtimg, in this direction 
(and many similar ones) 



IjiiitctbraH', toward the hind part, hind- ftergaiif , bfrgot)', up hill, down hill 

most jlvomaHf, f{vein»(i', up stream, down 

riiig^uin', roundabout stream 

iniitiiiin', " in iie ■i)ii)e, upwards (and similar ones). 
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Note. — The verb fciit may, sometimes with great elegance, bo connected 
also with the above adverbs; as in ex iff (jiii/ he is gone; tv i({ tin Mifitleii o6eii» 
Ijtn, he is a little superficial; bet ©acteii i|i natl) tA xmten inn; 6aS Wat (aiif ti«m 
SBfgc) IjeimloSvta! ; »ev (Sajl Wax jii tex gett fcljcii l)iev()er (gctomincn); bie StdSel 
t(l tvgeiiMBPljiii (gcfuKeii); tev gtul)ltiig i(t tialb Ijimueg (gtliogcii), etc. 

c) Such as convey the idea of proceeding, starting, originating 
from some place or cause or condition, and can only be joined 
to verbs of the same character; as, fommen, afiftammen, an= 
tangeit (to arrive), etc. 



id'ljft, 6011 baljct, hither 

bcrtljer, Don bottljet, thither 

soil olicii (jet, from the upper j)art 

iioii odcn an, " " " 

1)011 iinten t)ex, from the lower part 

6011 iiiitcn an, " " " 

fcoii ®niii6 aiiS, from the foundation 

6011 iiiiicii ()Ct, from within 

6on allien Ijec, from without 

6011 6otn (t)n), from the fore part 

6011 Ijtiiten (Ijev), from the hind part 

iariitiei: ()er, all along over it 

batuiitjv Ijev, all along beneath it 

Note. — The verb feiii, to be, is connected with the above adverbs also, with 
an elegant brevity; as, tx iff aiit)cv{(l6ol)cr (abftammenti); et i(l bavi'iOev I;cr, he is 
bent upon it; idj 6iii Saljtt (Sort gebotcii). 

d) Such as convey both the idea of repose and of direction, 
and may therefore be joined to either class of verbs. 

alifeit^/ aside 
auf redjt, upright 
off'ttStt*, to the East 



»60l)«', whence, wherefrom 
itgeiiblBOljet', from somewhere, any- 
where 
fl'bctallljei:, from all sides 
iiiv'gtiilJliev, from nowhere 
iiic'geii6i»o[)£i:, " " 
an'iexi\w\)ix, from elsewhere 
foilfl i60()Ct, " " 

iVDl)n mil', iooljer m^, IooIkv immci:, 

from wherever 
»eo()er mir (ailtl)) immer, from wherever 
6011 Ijiiiittii (poetical), away. 



Ijiiitan', behind others 
jiituii'/ back, backwards 
jiifam'mtii, together 
oiiS'loart*, outward 
t'lMvaxti, inward 
rccljt^, to the right 
(tilts, to the left 
aiif ieartS, upward 
abioaxti, downward 
iiiebevlBacto^, " 
6ctl6acW, forward 
viiiflonrtS, backward, to the rear 
(jilitetWnttff, " " " 
feitl6nrts, sideways 



fuMeart*, to the South 

J6Cfil»artS, to the "West 

Il0r6>6att*, to the North 

fort, forth, away, alBng 

iBJg, away 

J»ett, far, far off 

iueiter, farther, further 

tiiigSiim',aroand, all around, round about 

Ijetum, " " " " " 

iimlKt, " " " " " 

beiijtx', by the way 
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ntbeniftt', by the way 
Siovbct', by, foreby 
scviVber, " 

I)iiiterl)et', in the rear, behind 
turudei'ljin', along on a surface 



Satimtcrljiii', along below a surface 
entsegeiv against, to meet somebody 
mttteii/ mitten iiiiie, mitten in (unter/ 
tm^, ui>er), in the midst of. - 



§ 264. HI. Adverbs of Time. 



^a, bann, then, at that time 

^a'malf(, at that tune 

eiiiff, once 

^ercin(f, at some future day 

ctiimal't once upon a time 

ioaiui! when? 

el)'emci(S, formerly 

ijot'mal*, " 

foiiff, 

jiibot', previously 

fcotftct', " 

juiigfl, lately, newly 

ntulid), the other day, of late 

Dot ^ticjcm, not long ago 

tutjU*, 

uii'lSiiflll, " " 

fcintfiiif tig, for the future 

biiifSc, • " " 

tunftig, " 

tfiiiftigljin', " " 

Ijiiifovt', •' 

liiitgfl, long ago 

fcof jri'tcn, of old 

tetal'tni, " 

lange, long, a long time 

tiiij, tutie geit/ shoi-tly, a short time 

()ciier, this year 

l)Ciite, to-day 

gcjlEtii, yesterday 

tpr'gcjlcni, day before yesterday 

bM'borgeflerit, three days ago 

morgeii, to-morrow 

ubcrmorgen, the day after to-morrow 

li'bErSticvmorgen, in three days 

ftfil), ftuljjcitig, early, early in the 

morning 
fi'uljcv, earlier, before 
am fvul)|ien, earliest 



ft'il;ef{en £< at the earliest 

motgen ftfil), to-morrow in the morning 

gcftern ftulj/ yesterday in the morning 

(joit gtfletn (jer, from yesterday 

nncl)f{eii^, in a few days 

Umttam, " 

eljefien^, at an early day 

jeftt, nun, now, at present 

Ijcutjuta'ge, now-a-days 

iet'jigericit/ as times now are 

je, ie'maU, ever, at any time 

bonje'ljer, ever, hitherto 

oft. oft'mat^, often, oftentimes 

tiitlmal*, many times 

felten, seldAn (see § 261, note 5) 

tereit^/ abready 

fi*on, " 

morgen*, in the morning 

feor'mittag^, in the forenoon 

mittag^, at noon 

nac^'mittagd, in the afternoon 

ilbenb^, in the evemng 

nadpttf, in the night 

nAiitjtx, in a while, later 

iinna^, afterwards 

4tntec(;er, in the end 

)uiigf{l)in, of late 

tim snit'tecnad^t. at midnight 

bali, soon 

6«ft — ball), now — then 

el)cr, sooner, before 

ebtn, just, just now 

nie, nie'maf^/ never 

iiimmer, never 

inm'mermeljr, never, nevermore 

immcr, ever, always, at all times 

(tets, " " " 

aRjett/ at all times 
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jiievfl', first 

jiiBiScberll, before all 

Dot •Mem, " 

julcftt', last, lastly 

ti^jeftt, hitherto 

bi((l)et', " 

feitljsv', " 

feitbem', ever since 

mancl^mal', sometimes 

mitiiii'ter, " 

biSWei'Ull, 

ittSvti'Un, " 

ianti iin>> ivaiiii, now and then 

Ijiii iiiiS ^^)ie^^r, " " 

ill^cf' fm, meanwhile, by this time 

iiijWt'fcljciir " " " 

uiitcrbef'fen, " " " 

mttr(etnjci'(c, " " " 

tajtoi'fdjcn, in the intervals 

jli)if(l)cit()in', " ", 

jloifdjeiicin, " " 

fieijet'teii, betimes, at the right time 

tiijti'teii, " " " 

jeitig, " « 

rcdjt'jeitig, " " " 

juc Uiijeit, out of time 

uii'jeitig, " " 

jugleid)', at the same time 

fcgleic^, forthwith, on the spot 

glcitl), " " "- 

un'mitteibAt, immediately ' 

fpnf, late 

fvtttcr, later 

om f))5fe(leit, latest 

ffatefieni, at the latest 

(ill'jiimii(/ at the same time 

licmaC, " " 

iiiSgcfammt', altogether 

ijcii ^al)Oll(it|) ()tr, from the other day 

Don ftuljct l)er, from other times 

ton foiijl l)er, " " 

^»ic^et, again 

a'btxmay, once more 

itodj'malS, " 

tjttnaijj'mM, once at a later period 



.. iWtVtmi, twice (§ 244) 
am Siite, at last, in the end 
eiiMicd, finally, lastly 
aiif eiii'mal, at once, suddenly, at one 

time, at the same time 
einmat iU Xn^ti, once a day 
jlueimal M Xages, twice a day 
eiiteii lag urn beii an^^HI, every other day 
alter jiBfi Xage, " " 

fcetitt fiber acljt lage, a week hence 
Ijeiite fiber bierjcljn lagc, a fortnight 

hence 
Oeiitc tor adjt Xageit, this day week 
eiiic gcitlaiig, for some (a) time 
6011 gcit jii geit, from time to time 
Ijiii imb mieber, now and then 
je'berjett, at any time! 
ill Siitiiiift, for the time to come 
attf einige gett, for some time (to come) 
eiiie SBcile, for a while 
tin SBcilc^eii, " 
tm aSot'auei, in advance 
6«aii«i' bcjableii, to prepay 
nail) iiiib imcl), by degrees, by and by, 

by little and little, gradually 
fd)(tef (it!), finally 
ei ifl einige Xage Ijet baf, it is a few 

days since that 
aiif fciele fjaljrc Ijiii, for many years 
{It eiiier gett, ba (M), at a time when 
nun tinb ntmmermcl^r, never and on 

no account 
bcr SReilje tiacl), one at a time, by turns 
aUt iiad) eiitanber, " " " 
tmmersti', ever on 
tmmetfott', continually 
borljiii', a while ago (before the time of 

which the speaker speaks) 
i'li baljiii', up to that time 
ill geiten, at times 
ion iueiff loie (ange, ever so long (as in 

itl) babe ©ie ioer i»et^ wie (ange nic!)t 

gefc()cn, I have not seen you for ever 

60 long). 
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rV. Advekbs op Causality. 
§ 265. The following adverbs express causality : — 



barum', therefore, for this reason 
bc^loe'geii,. " " " 

befi()aI6, " " " 

belfeiuin'geac^tet, notwithstanding this 
nic^t^bcfjoine'iuger, nevertheless 
jcbod)', however 
inanim'/ why 
loefilBe'geii, wherefore 



fclglict, accordingly, consequently 

nl'fo, 

foimt!)', ^" 

fomtt', " 

mitljin', " 

bcmimd)', " 

ber'giffalt, " 

beti'liod), in spite of all. 



V. Advekbs op Intensity. 
§ 266. The following adverbs express intensity of action : — 



fo — nU, as — as 

betna'lje, nearly, almost 

faff, 

tmm, scarcely 

fct)\ecvtic!>, hardly 

jicmlid), rather 

gaiij uitb gar, quite, entirely, wholly 

gaiii, 

gar, " " « 

fcgav', even, nay 

ftljr, very, very much, much 

liur, only 

(atttec, mere, merely 

Hop, only, solely 

iiidjt ctiimat, not even 

tiifofetn', thus far 

fcfcni', " 

fcweif', " 

l)Scl)ffentt, at the most 

()8(l)ff, extremely, highly 

aiipcrff, " " 

uberaiiS', exceedingly 



tctluei'tem, far, by far 

Soctt, " 

ivntme', " " 

ivenigffen^, at least 

<im ivenigffen, least 

litest iin iniube|?en, not in the least 

gaitj »mb gat iud)t, " " 

gat iiidpt, not at all 

(bar)ul)ct()iii, superficially 

IjiiilSnglic^, sufficiently 

meiffentljcilcf', for the most part 

tnctjlciis, " " 

mciff, most, mostly 

gtSpteiitljeilsi', for the greatest part 

etiiigetmap'en, to some degree 

jti, too 

)ii feOr, too much 

ill S)ic(, 'i 

beiwtiwtt jit, by far too 

ottjiifdjr, " " 

aDjii, " " 

biirt^aii*', thoroughly. 



VI. Advekbs op Modality. 

§ 267. The following adverbs express mood, or greater or 
less positiveness of assertion : — 



ja, yes 

jawoljl, why not? 



IDtrtlitl), really 
futitjatjr', truly, indeed 
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rtaljrljapttg, truly, verily ivefjl, perhaps, probably 

WaijHiC), " " »ieaet(^t', perhaps 

iiocl), yet, however, though t)ielmcl)c', rather 

jiBut, it is true, though in 6cv Xljat, indeed 

freilid), it is true, indeed teincSfalleC, in no event, 

nein, no jeteiifaK^', at all events 

gclBtp, certainly l)iiigegeii, bn the other hand, side 

etlBii', perhaps, in some way or other ol)ncl)iii', moreover, besides 

^llrc!)aHS(', by all means fdjlci^jtljin', simply 

iiit^t, not fdjlec^tertiings:', absolutely 

iiidjt ttWd', by no means iinmcvljin', I care not, never mind 

tit ti'inn 2Beife, not at all, by no means t)o[('cn6tf, quite, entirely, absolutely 

teinei*iBcgS', not at all, by no means tttlevbiii^i', indeed, it is true. 

biircjjati* uidjt, " " -" 

Note. — The accents marked out above, and in those adverbs accented 
analogously, are the regular accents. In cases when these adverbs are to be 
emphasized, the accent is, as a rule, inverted from the second to the first, or 
from the first to the second component; as llic!)tlS^ef^ot^>e'ni3et, emphasized iiic!)t«('« 
tejlolBCiitgct ; (blBeit', foferii', emph. fc'ioeit, fo'fetn; gcSf tcntljeiU', emph. gt6^'= 
tentiitiii; je'inals, emph. jcntdW; SDr'inittagS, emph. botmittaaS'. But in this 
respect the language is not everywhere consistent. 

§ 2G8. The peculiar use of some of these adverbs is shown 
in the following examples : — 

1. fo — wie ; aU ; etcnfo ; anberg ; ju ; luo'^t. 

©0 jie()t ei gefcl)£ic()Cii (Sc/i.), thus it is -written; in 'i(\fi if! Iximilje fo iBte in 
aUcnfd) gejlaltct, the ape is shaped almost like a man ; wic Ijcvttid) lEiicljtet mir 
bie Olntiir, iBie glaiijt tie ©oiine, toic ladjt tie gdiv! (G.), how lordly shines 
Nature before me, how brilliant is the sun, how smiles the vale ! Utt^tnt ©ie fo 
tief(lpei(cit, oin l)tkbttt fo iBcntg Oleugin, (ap <Bie mtcl; ntd)C aud; tun mein (Sei)tim- 
tiifi fragen 7 (Sch.), and are you so very modest, or have you so Httle curiosity, 
as not to inquire after my secret? IBenn n fallen miip, fo tSnneii iBic ien ^ttU 
fo gut ijfrMcnfn aU cin 'iiniexn (Sch.), if he must perish, we can earn the price 
as well as another; IBie Me ^Iten fungen, fo jWitfcl)etn ttuci) bie Jiingen {Prm.), as 
crows the old cock, so crows the young; id) tanii nidjt anberS (Sch.), I cannot 
do otherwise, I cannot help it; in etnem 3rei|laat i(l ffiiict ebenfo feci dU bet 
■^nbece ; id) bfmte mi4) jetabefo gut aU bu, I think myself as good as you ; bu 
6i(l iBOl)l ttaiit, you are perhaps sick;eS giebt IBOljl tcincn (Sott,l ei giebt'iBOljl 
einen, how is it, is there no God? certainly there is one; fcljlseige, fon(l iBetbe 
id) bid) fitttfen I be silent, or (else) I shall punish you! iM ©d)lBevt ifl nid)t jii 
fd)iBcr nocl) lcid)t, jti fd)lB«d) ifJ cuet 'iitm ( Dhl.), the sword is not too heavy nor 
too light, it is your arm that is too weak; ju laiige Ijciiien iBiv'* crtragcn (Sch.), 
too long have we suffered it; iBie l)«l)en ci* lBOl)l gel)6rt, aber nid)t ber(T[inben, we 
have heard it indeed, but we have not understood it ; er i|l tBol;l tvtint, I pre- 
sume he is sick. 

25 
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Bemarkable is the use of fo, when it expresses as it is, as things (matters) 
are (stand), as in Sfleije mid) iittljt, ic^ bin fo (fo fc^on or el)iiel)iu) gtcetjt gf iiiig, pro- 
voke me not, I am irritated enough as it is; jc tomite He ia(l iiit^t tmaeii; et 
»« fo (fo fdjoii or oljiidjiii) mute gcmig, he could not carry the burden, being tired 
enough as .it was. 

'i(U introduces the appositive, as in bu, aU tin ©etdjrtct, miift ei JoiflTftt, 
thou, as a learned man, must know it; dig aUenftl) gro^, Soar 'iHeranitt I. BOii 
9tuf Idiib ali 3ucj{ (aifi ein Sutfi) tiein, Alexander I. of Bussia was great as a 
man, but weak as a prince. 

2. eten, je^t, nun, nuntnel^r ; gerabe. 

5()eit bet (gerabe ber) ben bit metufl (Sch.), just he, whom you mean (the same 
man you mean); e6en ba* Cgew^e barf) i(l man geluoljiit/ Don mtr fconiiistjtifcljen 
(Sell.), this is just what people are wont to expSot of me; eben biefe 9l(H^vicI)t 
tehaftgcn aHe SB3«(^en(ScA.), all the sentinels confirm the same report; loirhJoU' 
tene«i cben (fo cben, gerabe) berfncljen, we were just about trying it ; fo cbcn (cbeii 
jeftt) Ijttbeitt biefe 9lacl)ritl)t crai)fangcn, I have just now received this news; er i(l 
eben fo alt aU ill), he is exactly as old as I am; batf iff erf cben (gerabe) ioarf loir 
ffirdjten, that is just what we fear; ebin (gerabe) bte @cfat)t i|l'rf, bie ben 'i[l\>tn' 
jaget veijt (Jac), it is the very danger that charms the Alpine hunter; ini tann 
ii) eben nic^t (gerabe nidjt) fagen {Sch.), I cannot exactly say that, ^d) tl)ue bierf 
jeftt, um erf nidjt fpatec tljunju mu|fen, I do it now that I may not have to do 
it later; erfl jeftt (U"" erfl) bpgtu^ id) Sucj) a(rf .Soiiig (Sch.), only now I greet 
you as king; iuir Ijaben erf gefeOen, nun (jefSt, nunme()r) (tub ititt fiberjeiigt, we 
have seen it, now (in consequence of that, under these circumstances) we are 
convinced; cr tann nunmeljt: geljen, he may now go; niui/ic|) l;abe nic^trf baivibec, 
■well, I have no objection ; nun, iai i(l feljr naturlitt), why, that is very natural ; 
H)ic gcOen cben nidjt mtt (Scft.), we do (simply) not go with you (that's all); ber 
«lte SRefpcttJpar eben fort (ScA.), the former veneration had simply gone (no 
help for that, it was so, that there was no more veneration); barf .^eec if! bein, 
jeftt fur ben angenblict ifl'rf bein {Sch.), the army is yours, only for this moment 
it is yours; gerabeju, outright.. 

3. gern, lieier, ant lieBflen. 
3(1) tljne erf getn, I do it with pleasure; i(l) ioerbe erf redjt getn t()im, I shall do 
it with much pleasure ; id) l)abe erf nicflt getn gert)an, I have not done it inten- 
tionally (not on purpose) ; t(& fe()e erf getn, baff ©ie fparen, I am pleased with 
your laying up; itl) m6$te gem Isiffen, I should Uke to' know; ic^ Ijatte il)n gem 
gefcagt, I would fain have asked him; fte fpric()t gem, she is fond of talking; id) 
trinte rotljen iffietn lieber atrf ioeifien, I like red wine better than white ; li)cld)e 
©ptac^e m5gen Sie am liebjlen 1 which language do you like best '/ 

4. erjl, fc^on, bann. 

erfl I)anbe(n unb b«nn reben! {Sch.), first act and then talk (action before 
•words)! grfl muf bein 2)eg«n biefe Sruji burt!)b«l)ten {Sch.), thy sword must 
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first pierce this breast. Sa« Sampffc!)i|f iBirt etfi motgsn antangen, the steamer 
will not arrive till to-morrow; it^ wnie tljii tc(l mocgcii feljeit, I shall not see him 
before to-morrow ; iM ffietttausn luitft tcmmjii, Ijat miv je^et etfl fciiie Sicljcrbeit, 
(ScA.), confidence will come, provided that every one first feels safe. 2Biv fTii» 
ev){ am Siife iti SScvgeS, we are only (not farther than) at the foot of the hill ; 
ev iff er(l je()ii ^aljve alt, he is only {not more than) ten years old. Set t5^tlic!)e 
©ti-eici) ioat ftljon geftjjeljen (ScA.), the deadly blow had already (not later) fallen ; 
fdjoii in ^elt fec^fteii fflioiit liegt cc im Xljutm (ScA.), it is already (not less than) 
the sixth month that he has lain in the dungeon ; \mt 'IttoHen ilju fdjon trteg^tt 
((?.), never doubt that we shall get him; jiii6 Bit ftljoti in StutfdjIaiiS gelncfeii ? 
have you ever been in Germany ? i(^ bin ftljcn JW" JKoiiate l)tcr, I have been 
here for two' months past; tie 83nefe ftnD f(l)on gefiern -Ubenti angeCommcn, the 
letters arrived as early as last night ; ©ic ioetteii mic^ fdjon 6et(fel)en, I dare say, 
you will understand me ; ioit toetten unti f^cn Setglcidpen, I doubt not but that 
we shall come to an agreement; H tuitti fc^ou gel}en, it will go! (let it go!) no 
matter. 3)u tommfi cvfH — it() tomme fcljon, loinfl 6ii fageii, yon are not come 
till now 1 — am I here so soon, you mean to say. 

5. nsd). 

Bit jipeifetn noc^ tint (in6 nocfi jn gctDinnen (Sch.), they are still doubtful and 
may yet be gained over; tienei(it Mr iuenig lagen nocti fiante* dci encl) (ScA.), 
perhaps only a few days ago it depended on you; cr ijl nod) Ijicr {8ch.), he 14 
still here; et geljt noi (jcntc, he goes away (even) to day (not later than); id) 
Ijabe iai SSucI) noc& nid)! getefcn, I have not yet read the book; es bauerte nicljt 
(ange, fo gab man mit not^ cinen befonbercn aitffcljet (G.), shortly after they 
gave me another overseer besides; fagcn ©ie c« noc!) cinmal (ncc^malS), say it 
once more; iooaen ©ie noti) ein OlaS SIBein anncl)meu 7 will you take another 
glass of wine '/ fei e^ ant^ nod) fo toentg, be it ever so little. UnS brant Set 2Bin" 
tcr nod) fo fe()t (Geibel), and how much soever winter may threaten, ©ie |inti 
fe^neH, not^ ft^nettet iootlen ion; fein (Sch.y, they are fast, still faster we shall be; 
3a, ic^ tonnte Ijoffen, jenen noc^ meljt oW mit nuftlitl) jnfein (G.), nay, I could 
hope to be useful to them even more than to myself. JHot^ ijl e* gcit, there is 
still time. 

6. t)0(|. 

auf (eifen ©ofclen fibet 3latt)t tommt boci) bet tenj gegangen (Geibd), neverthe- 
less with silent step in the night the spring comes. Sie Zreue ifi boci) tein (eeter 
SiBaljn {Sch.), fidelity is certainly no vain illusion (still, fidelity is no vain illu- 
sion), ©ie glauben bod) ni*t im grnjfe, baff i* bem iZBorte Steunbfd)aft gram 
fei] (ScA.), but (I hope) you do not seriously beUeve that I dislike the word 
friendship? 3* mSt^te bo* loiffen, ob, etc., after all, I should like to know 
whether, etc. ©ie tSnnen bod) lefcn ? you can read, I suppose ? gcigen ©ie mit, 
boc^ 31)te Semalbe, pray, show me your pictures ; iff mi bem 3nncrn bot^ bet 
geinb serjagt, bem Seinb Don mifcn iootlcn Isit begegnen (Sch.), now that the 
enemy within is driven out, we wUl (not fear to) meet the enemy without; toiit' 
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id) fetbff iotd nccl) Setfctte ! would I were only myself still the same ! bafi iod) 
iie ginfiilt immet SRecljt aeljalt! [Less.), wonder that simplicity is always right! 

7. auc^. 

SBaiiftn (titd) tie Secge fell)(l? (Sc7i.), do even the mountains qnalte? Ss fcljoiit 
kct ^titg aut!) (fcltfl) iuc()t ba* ^iiiblein in in SBtege (ScA.), war does not spare 
even the infant in the cradle, .^aft 6it and) l»ol)[ bctdit^t, SoaS tiii mir ratljff? 
{Sch.\ are you sure you have considered well what you advise me? !£)vu>n 
«b'* tins oft aiic^ bangt iinb grant, nnt unDerjagtauf (Soft fcetttawt! (CeiAe/), 
therefore, even though we. be afraid and shuddering, only confide Inflexibly in 
God. "ifud) id) Hn in 'X'cH'Dmi geboten (ff.), I, too, myself was born in Arcadia 
(I was myself no less); ipaS Ut imte and) (immer, auc() tmmer) fagm mSgsn, 
whatever people may say, etc. 'ilul^ giebt eii fcine ©efi)cnf?er, moreover, there 
are no spectres. Satt W)at nic^t jugegsn, id) and) nid)t, Charles was not present, 
neither was I. 'ilu<i bee 2Beifef{e tann icrtn/ even the wisest man can err. 

8. ja. 

.Sommen ©is ja I be sure to come ; Sergejfen ©ie e* ja nic^t! be sure not to 
forget it! Itienn fte ei ja langnen foUte, if she should indeed deny it; n i)M ja (ja 
bee!)) fcine Sinstiittigung gegcljen (ScA.), he has given his consent, you know. S>a 
Uf ja nc(b sin .Kinb unb toitljl Ijeitatften I you are only a child, are you not ? and 
you are going to marry? ja, loenn iai loa()C teatc, Itiet Watt glSdlidjet ali Vdk, 
aye, if that were true, who, etc.; ev ijl ungliittltc^, ja ev iff in 5Betjtocijiung, he is 
unfortunate, nay, he is in despair. 

9. tetttt. 

©etb 51)V benn ganj OonSinnen] (ff.), are you then (pray) entirely out of 
your mind? ()abt tl)C benn fd)cn Dcrgeffen, »«eld)e 3ett erf i|l ! pray, have you 
already forgotten what time it is ! erf fei benn, tap fiinf @cvcc^te barin finb 
(iM^Aer), except there be five just men (in the town); barf gieifc^ tann nit^t 
«nfer(lel)en, erf wetbe benn jnsov begraben (Luth.), the fle?h may not rise again, 
except it be first buried, ©b gebt end) benn nUt a)?5l)C, etloarf ju (etncn, so take, 
then (accordingly), every pains to learn something. 

10. fottfi. 

Sennfl bit fon(!en nod) Jemanb melncrf SSturerf ? (Sch.), do' you know anybody 
elseof my blood? (rcmorbet riid)t mein ganjerf©l5if; ilir t5btct fonfl baneben 
and) meinerf .Kinberf tcben (B.j, don't destroy all my happiness; else you will 
destroy besides the life of my child. iJBie i»ar bie 'J(uf»al)uie fonjl 3 (Sch.), how 
was the reception in the other particulars ? ©t^ab' inn bie ieutc, ftnb fonff icactve 
83tRbec (ScA.), what a pity! these folks are in other respects brave fellows; 
fi)ii(l (oar id) .KiSnig, jcftt bin it^ SSettler, once I was a king, now I am a beggar. 
Grf t(T nidlt allerf meljv tote fonjl (ScA.), everything is no longer what it once was. 
iSifl bu fonfttoo benvunbet ? are you wounded elsewhere ? 
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11. etwfl, trgenb. 

SSifl bit eHBtt (itgeitS) ttant 1 are you, perhaps, sick? et milf |ic6 tt3Cll^ ciiimat 
(in itgenS ettoas) gctrrt Ijabcit, he must have made a mistake somewhere (in 
some way, in something) ; mcin ®cl)6tmnifi ifl it'genMBtc Dercatljeii Worbcit, my 
secret has somehow been betrayed ; ir'gciiMci) iinb ir'geiibwann mup fitO 6ot^ bet 
©t^lSffel ftubeii, somewhere and at some time the key must be found; toir mi'if« 
fen aiif itgcnb eine SBcifc e^ biircfefcften, we must in some way or other carry it 
through ; toenn irgeiib ^cmanb c* l»et^, Sart lueiff ei gcwif , if anybody knows it, 
Charles knows ; tooDen ©ie'S etma tmigncn ? will you perhaps (I hope not, you 
will) deny it? toeiui ti etloa an @ctbe feljlt, fagcii ©ic H, if, perchance, money 
should be wanting, say it; Itienn ctlea tin ©!!)i|f einliuift, fo t|J ei niir cin ©djoo* 
net, if accidentally a vessel comes into the harbor, it is only a schooner; ec t(l 
ctlea ncun Jaljre, he is about nine years j iinb ifl enoa cin lob nnb ifl etwa eine 
Ingcnb — bcm jirebet niMl)\ {LiUh.),a.n6i if there beany good, or any virtue, 
strive for it ! 

12. ba ; bann. 

a)a ft4' id), armcS, armc* ^inb im (alten 'iibenilmt^ (Bslty), here I am sitting 
in the cold evening breeze; btt flicdt einev nnd) bem iJBalbe ((?.),• there one is 
fleeing toward the wood; b« ivmi e* tlav, fie Ijcgtcn tcinen SHeib ( Vhl.), then it 
appeared clearly, that they entertained no envy ; ba mat^t man mid) etfl fifWO' 
t3)iic, bann entbeljrlidj, for this reason they weaken me first, afterwards to dis- 
pense with my services ; ba Sfpnct fid) beljeiib ein jlvette£l Iljor, now a second gate 
is opening quickly. Sie Singe, bic ba tommcu folten (iMih.), the things, that 
(then) are to be. SBev ba immer ©olt^es beljanvtct, foHte e* belocifen, who(so)- 
ever maintains such things should demonstrate them ; tvenn '-^Oe^ untcrgeljt, 
fannfl Su ba tocljl tul)tg fein? when everything is perishing, can yon (in such a 
case) be calm? SEBenn b«tf Sifen bSttig bon .Soljle geteintgt ifl, bann tann c* ecfl 
gefc^mtebrt Jeetben, when the iron is wholly separated from the coal, then (and 
not till then) it can be forged. Itnb Wai al^bann 1 bann tvare an bem ^uben 
fStbcrfamfl bie ©ttafe ju solljieljn (iess.), and what then (next)? then (next) 
the punishment were to be inflicted upon the Jew in all haste. Wi mit bem 
golbnen alter bet aUcnfdjljeit ©18(6 cntniic(), b« fanbten bie (rtljaltec gc<|ualtet 
S)tenfc!)()eit bic() (5.), when together with the golden age, the happiness of man- 
kind disappeared, (at that time) the preservers of tormented mankind sent thee 
(hope). SBet ba 3 who goes there? 

Sa is expressive of contemporary events, and therefore indicates reason or 
cause ; bann expresses only time, and only evpnts posterior to others. 

13. jietnUc^ ; tf^tr ; »{etme|r, rather; 'beinai^e, fafl, nearly, almost. 

Itnfcre (5vbe ifl jlem(i$ Hcin im 95erl)a(tnif jut ©cnne, our earth is rather 

small in comparison to the sun; ©inb ©ie IBieberljcrgefleUt Son 3()ret itrantljeitJ 

— fo ;iemlict), are you recovered from your sickness? — well, pretty well 

(nearly) iM.if jiemlic!) baffclbe Seb, welt^etf tcft in 35e«tfc!)(*nb l;8tte, this is 

25* 
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nearly the same song I heard in Gennany; «()ct (Ucbet) tteiit «(« grof irnif tin 
giitet SRcitec fetn, a good rider should rather be small thau large ; in ticfem 
ffiampfe toetbet tljr cljet iinttrliegcn ali fiegcit, you are more likely to snccumb 
than to conquer in this struggle; et gtng nic^t eftct a(* bt* tet Idj aiibtn^), he 
did not go (start) before (until) daybrealc; Sixxl (aiigte djct an, gtanj fpater, 
Charles arrived first, Francis later; bet aSallfifrf) ifi tein Sifd) — n i(l oiclmtljt 
tin ©augttljire, the whale is not a fish, it is (much more) on the contrary 
a, mammal; ex if! ftljHjac^linnig — obct tielmeljt — cr ifl tertuctt, he is -weak- 
minded, or rather he Is crazy; Sari i(l btinaije (faft) fo alt al«( granj, CSiarles is 
Aearly as old as Francis; id) ftotte beinatje (bet eincm Jjaare) aHeS »er(oren, I 
came near losing everything; tcinatje (jotte i<^ meine eignen Sillier gctobtet, I 
was like 'to have killed my own children. 

14 gax;loQavin^t 

Siefc SRdfcn ftnb gat fd)5n, these roses are very (indeed) beautiful; bet B^ct- 
ben ifl gat nttfit bettodjflict), the damage is not at all considerable ; et tteitt e* gat 
ju atg, he is much too reckless; iai gjctbrei^en itmt gar m(!)t fo f(!)limm, the 
crime was by no means so bad; iM Unglfitf i(l gat nicljt {ti beftijteilien, the mis- 
fi>rtune baffles all description. Si, toarum ni^t gat ? ! you do not mean to say! 
fogat bie tugnet fangen an bie Sffialjtijeit ju teben, even the liars begin to tell the 
truth; id) glaubte il)m nic^t, id; mufte fogat in fein (Sejldje ladjen, I did not believe 
him, nay, I could not help laughing in his face ; ba^ ifi tecl)t getljan, mein Sinb, 
that 's well done, my child ; id) bin tcd)t ttautig, I am very sad ; bcr ted)t Sl)ten« 
toertlje f)t. 91., the Eight Honorable Mr. N. ©o ijl'S ted)t, iai i(l nit^t tcd)t, 
that 's right, that is wrong; man tann ti nid)t allett icnten ted)t mat^en, one can- 
not please everybody; 31ed)t f*! ganjtcdjt! very well, exactly so, just so! (te 
loat nit!)t ted)t bei ©innen, she was not quite in her right mind (senses). 

15. nur, oid^; Wo^, sokly; lautct; me/rdy, nothing hut. 

Slut jiBeiljtinbcrt Xljalet? iag i(l loenig, only two hundred dollars, that is 
little; id) m5d)te nut iDiffcn, too et bleibt, I should only like to know where he 
stays. 2Bet Hi nut getljan ()aben mag t ! an ellipsis, mstead of: ' I should only 
like to know whp has done it.' SlJat^t nut nii^t fobiel iatmen urn ni(l)t*, only 
make not so much noise about nothing; fagen ©ie mit nut (bod)) tow bicfer 
ailcnfcb ill, pray, tell me who this man is; nur fatl)te im 2(nfange ! nut ben Dtut^ 
nitftt berlcten ! only not too fast at first ! only do not lose heart ! 'il^, gieb mit'* 
nur (bo(J) ! do, give it me ! 2Bit fiingen b(of Heine 5'fd)t/ we catch nothing but 
small fry (only small fry); ba* jinb b(of lecre 2Borte, these are but meaningless 
words; er i(l blof cin Settler, he is a mere beggar; md)t nut (blop) (Solb, aud) 
Sljre btingt bie Sunfi, art brings not only gold, but honor also, iffiet nut immct, 
toa* nur, toie nut immct, too au(^ nut, etc., whosoever, whatever, howsoever, 
wherever. Sa« |tnb (auter iSgen, these are nothing but lies. St geit mit lautet 
Saufteuten um, he has only merchants for companions. 
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16. aU, as, than; wie; gleic^, He. 

Stieitttl) II. tear gtcf al* SSiiig uiib aflciift^, Frederick 11. was great as a king 
and a man; ©ctrdtcsf (et>« uiib flfltb Wic tin SBeifsr («(« ein SBeifer, — dlS mean- 
ing that he rgally was, tuie only that he resembled, a wise man) ; a(i tin (5e(e()r» 
tet mupt ^u Da* ftlbcr teijfcit, as a learned man (scholar), you must know that 
yourself (toie here would be entirely out of place) ; it!) (affe im 3teiiiib bit alst S8ur< 
gen (ScA.), Heave to you my friend as a hostage; tc!> bttcac^t' iljn aU mtiiim 
SrcjITeii SfinS ((?.), I consider him my worst enemy; md)t^ iff beffec ala! 
(IBie) ftifdje tuft fur cincit ©encfcitScii, for a convalescent, nothing is better than 
fresh air; Wet tfl fo gut at* (lete) iu ' who is as kind as you? SBie -iitma fiiigt, 
iff iiidjttf in .£)cimat() JU bcrgleicdcii, as Homer sings, there is nothing like home 
(lit* ^vmn (tiigt would be out of the question); ^art tin* SUajt ftn6 gtcic!) gtof, 
Charles and Max are equally large; fie fingt gleicl) ctncr Slatljtigan, she sings like 
a nightingale (loie eiiic 9lac^ttgaII) ; tb miriiie gutunftige ®elb ftat obec nicljt, bd* 
gilt rair gleic^f it is all one thing to me whether my intended has a fortune or 
not. 3|l mit 'ilttt^ (gleit^) ci"*» tb iH) 0elb ()«()' cbcc tciii* (Pr-op.), it is all one 
to me, etc. ^<l) tomme glcicl) (fogleit^), Watte nut eiit tocnig! I am coming 
immediately, wait a moment! bet ©ultan giiig gUic^ bcm Icne m^{Wd.), the 
Sultan went forthwith in the direction of the sound. 

17. eininat, once upon a time. 

Sa* gcljt einiitiit' uic^t, this does not go at all (we cannot help it), iffltt too* 
ten einniiil iiaf, fo tounte uni bet 9iegeu iiidjt fc^abeu, wet as we were (once wet), 
the rain could not hurt u=i. Sai* i(J einmaC nic()t anbet*, ii) tami ei ntdjt Snbetn. 
S c Ijcit iiidjt eininaC bie .f)'''ff« feiitcr '-Jftbcit Dcrcitlltet, he has performed not so 
much as one half of his task. Sa«( fieljt mm einmiil' nic^t iu unfcter a)la(l)t ( G.), 
but that 's not in our power, ^ommen ©ie einmaC I;er, just come here ! Idufe 
eiiimal jum Sflaeljbat, j tist run over to the neighbor ! 

18. itnnter, ever; immer^in, never mind; mclnctwcgcn, on my 
account; \^xi, forth, onwards, on. 

(5t«ma( i({ iiitljt tmmer (utTcmat) {Pr&o.), once is not always; bti magfj ctf Immet 
(immctljin, meinctwegcn, meiitctljadieii) tljuii, id) (jabe nicjitfi baioibec, you may do 
it (for all me), I have no objection; lafjen @ie mid) immec (iminetl;tn) tin Xnt 
gebraudjcn, Joeldje* Sic Hit!)t berjleljcn {Gellert), do but allow me to use a word 
which you do not understand. Si mag immctijiii ft^on J8()i> 3a()re fetit, bafi ct 
tobt iff, for aught I know, it may be ten years since he is dead ; iBenit ©ie aug 
tetiiem aiibetit ®runbe flcl) feincr cvbatmcn iBoKcn, tljun Sic ei meincttoegcu, if 
yon will not have pity on him for other reasons, do on my account. SHeiitet* 
loegeii (immcrljtn) tann 'iiUei bruiitct unb bnUer geljen, ttl) madje mit iiidjti bat' 
Mi, I do not care if everything is turned upside dcwn. gt geljt fott, he.goes 
away; Hi gc()t iiuii fdjon tiiet 2Boti)en fo fott, this still continues to be so, the 
fourth week; fottfnljieu, to continue; et fatjtt fott jh fcfcii, er lieffc ^^teibt, f^fUlt 
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fort, lie continneaito read, to -write, to play. S»tt "'* f'tt/ on and on, continn- 
ally; im* fo fo« {tocitcr), and so on (forth), g'ctt mit end) ! begone! take your- 
self away 1 away with you ! 

19. ntit, with ; lang, long ; ^m unt) ttJteiev, now and then, here 
and there. 

9ltmm baS mit, take this with you ; tvmM mitlirtngcn, to bring a thing along 
with one's self; ctloas mitmai^eii, mit badcifciii, to be a party to an undertaking; 
mitgefangeit, mttgeOangcit {Prm.), who is caught with thieves is hnng with 
thieves. Sa(i f><mg t(l 50 gupi (aiig, the house is fifty feet long; tine geitlang, 
for a while; ©tunbiiildiig, Xagcliiiig, a)?i>ittttc(oiig, fJdljrEtang, for hours, days, 
months, years. %m ftiibct l)iii inib Joicbcc eiit 2Bi(b, atitc fefteii, game may be 
found now and then (here and there), but rarely. 

20. 3e, ever; jctrtoIS; je nac^t>cm. 

3ll et i« (jcmcif*) Ijtcr getecfcn 3 has he ever been here ? SBenit bii jemat^ (;j) ge< 
logeii I)ajl, fo Ijttff bit ed jcftt, if you have ever (at any time) lied, you do it now. 
2)ie ©adjcn gcflaltsn ftc^ je iiiib jc fd)(ec|)tcr, things take continually a worse turn. 
fje tier uiib tier gingeit in eincr SRcilje, they went by four and four. iJBirfl bit nccl) 
Ivingcr (jier blciben] ^e mm! 3' tiac^bcm, Will you stay here any longer? 
Well ! As it may be. SDou jc()cr Ijut man ba« bejlBeifelt, this has been doubted 
ever and anon. 

3e is used as a conjunction with comparative sentences (see § 184, Note 4), 
andintheform je iiat^bem; as in er luieb geljen ober blctben, je it«d)bem bieUm., 
fianbe jlitb, he will go or stay, according to circumstances. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 269. Prepositions serve to conneet an object with its predi- 
cate, or an attribute ■with its substantive, and show the relation 
between them. Most of the prepositions were originally expres- 
sive of relations of locality, but have since become also expres- 
sive of time, manner, causahty, and other relations of objects. 

Prepositions govern different cases, but never the Nominative, 
this case being reserved exclusively for the subject and predi- 
cate. They usually precede the cases governed by them ; such 
as follow them being originally not prepositions, but adverbs. 
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Prepositions are either genuine or derived from substantives 

and adjectives. 

Note. — Prepositions form witli verbal roots and derivative verbs compound 
verbs. In this function they have the nature of adverbs, and are therefore, in 
certain well-defined cases, always separated from the verb. (See ^ 115.) 

§ 270. The eleven following always govern the Dative : — 
auS, out of, from (motion out of the midst or interior of a 

thing), 
aufcr, out of (rest), outside of, without, except, beside. It 

never enters into compound verbs, 
■fcci, at, by, near, with (nearness), 
mit, with (company and instrumentality), 
noi^, to (motion to a place), after, according to. 
Sott/ of, from (possession, and motion from a place), 
ju, to (motion towards a person), at, in, for (purpose), 
tinnen, within, fammt, ne6jl, with, together with, feit, since. 

Note. — 'iin^ec occurs with the genitive in the phrase a«f ct iiinbe#, out of 
the country. The preposition tii in its primary signification, over, governs the 
Dative ; in its secondary signification, on accownt of, the Genitive ; but it ia 
now obsolete in either. In compound verbs *(> is used instead of licit. 

Examples. — 1. au^ ; ticn; auper. 
<?r tarn an* iem -^iiiifc, he came out of the house; et tarn Don icm .^dtifc Ijer, 
he came froni the house; and iti io.^xvat\)%i 9'f*^cn leitet (ie mit ftdjrem 3a»m 
(Sch.), she leads the way out of the labyrinth ; fc tilt' id) Son ©eljSfte jii (geljSfte 
(ScA.), thus I hastened from house to house; «S t(J 6ec let! and (Don) SBSrglen, 
(iScA.), it is Tell from Bilrglen (just coming out of BUrglen); He Simuoljnet Son 
gjati*; tie .SSiiigin Don gnglant; iie iJBafet (tnti anefgetrcteii Don Sent grcifeii 
gi(gen {Sdi.\ t)ie waters have overflowed their beds in consequence of the heavy 
rain; ed ifi mi Uiibetiacljt gefdpeljen, it was done from thoughtlessness; mcin 
3reun& tommt bon gMnbnrg; ton ien SBantcn langten (le tie vofjgen ®(!)*i>«tter 
(ScA.), they took the rusty swords from the walls; (te reSftcii Son 6tn alten 
SicljtJin, they spolie of the ancient poetsj^titefed ttcS ijl Son llljlttnt, nn^ Don 
.Stciijet t)l H in aBuftt gcftftt, this song is by Uhland, and set to music by 
Kreuzer. S3ifl Sn Son ©iiincn ? are you out of your mind ? tr t(i Son l)Ol)Ct 
<g)t^A\,i, he is of a tSai frame; 6et Itfc^ i(J Son .^olj, Set <)fen son (Jtfen, the table 
is of wood, the stove of iron; 'iiwi (Son) .f)ol} ctnen lifd), anS (son) Sifen ein 
a)leffer madieit, to make a table of wood, a knife of iron ;^ an* Set dlotl) eiiie 
ZngcnS macten, to make a virtue of necessity; isiitf Xlieater i(i an*, Xxki Concert 
IsirS Salt an* fein, the play is over, the concert will soon be over; (let) audtsetncn 
to weep to the heart's content; ««* tec '•tftmutl), an* 6er Kotl)/ an* >ec (Sefaljt 
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rettcM, to save from -want, poverty, danger, '^tifer ^em ^^diifc fcin (ff.), to be 
out of the house; *«p Sflicmaiib mit tl)in ttie, oiifet guttt ©egcmoart (C), 
be careful lest anybody speak to him out of your presence ; icin JSciiber iff 
aiificr ©efaljr ((?.), thy brother is out of danger; aufcr bet Slcitetti fo0te aui) 
«odj Suftolf angenommen toetScn {Sdi.), besides the cavalry also some infantry 
was to be taken into service, '^ii^ Siiccf^t, ani 9)erjiveif1img, aii^ Ixtbe ttVoAi 
t(;iin, to do something from (for) fear, despair, love. 

2. ttO(^5 3u; M, 

^i) rtife nod) SJcittfc^I*"*/ "ot^ Sresbcn, SBieit, £R«m, mi m^ bem fflefitb tinb 
''tfetna, I am leaving for Germany, and going to Dresden, Vienna, Rome, and to 
the Vesuvius and ^tna mountains; et fdjiffte fid) natl) grantveid) tin, urn ben ba 
liad) ■Jjaiife jit sel^eii, he embarked for France, to go thence home; icj) gelje ju 
mciiicm i)l)eim, jiiin Eoiicitt, jii Sette, jii lifcjje, jiit ©djiile (hiV Soiiccrf, in'* 
S8ctt, in bic Sdjiile); er I)iit bid gcreifl, jiir ©ce uiib ju ianbe, jii gup, jii iffiagen 
iiiib JU 9)ferbe; iottftictbeii jii^otife bltibcn; cr ffiibirt jit (in) .Jcibedierj. SBfiui 
b« ;u mir jiim Scfiicde temmff, ioitfl bit bei mic iBodjeiilaiig bUibcn mfiffcn, when 
you come to me on a visit, you must stay with me for weeks ; icj) tctfe )ti meiiient 
SBergnugcn inib jii meinec SSeleljtung/ I am travelling for my pleasure and in- 
struction ; id; bin nad) tljm ber fiaitftd I am the strongest next to him ; nad) bent 
Sjfen, after dinner; giiier itacft bem "■Jfnberen gtngcn l)inati«, one after the other 
went out; nad) Jemanbem I)«uen, fd)lagen, (led)cn, greifen, to strike, etc. at some- 
body; nac^ SRuljm flreben, to strive (after) for fame. Sie geljt nacfe cincm ©difc 
SS3af)et/ she goes for a glass of water; nai) metiiet SRetnimg (mctncc SReiming 
iwt^) ill bies fiilft^, in my opinion (according to) this is false; bet mit jn ©teincit 
lialt' id) tl;n berborgeii (Sch.), I keep him concealed with me (in my house) at 
Steinen; et Oat eine ®te0e bctm @etid)t< he has a place in the (law) court; 
tcj) Oabe tein @elb bet mit, I have no money about me ; betm (rinttitt in'* .^aii*, 
on entering the house; bet bfefet ©elegenljeit, on this occasion; bci altebcnt i(l er 
unglSitlid), with all this (after all) he is unfortunate; bei ©elbe fein, to have 
money; bet Sinnen fein, to be in one's own mind; bet meinet ®l)te, on my 
honor; bei 0ott, by God; loit (cfeit bcim (tm) .f)ctcibot, we read in Herodotus; 
(ege biefe* jii ben ubttgen, lay it along with the others; ^emanbem jit ttmai 
tatljcn, to advise one to a thing; latent jum geidjnen, talent for drawing; et ifl 
junt @t>(baten geboren, he is born for a soldier; men Widfi bit jitm SSegleitet nelj< 
men unb ma* ttiillfi bn jum gruIpfiuiC I;aben 3 whom will you take for companion, 
and what for breakfast? ju metnen giifien, at my feet; jit gufeu fatten, to throw 
one's self at one's feet. 

3. mit; ncBjl. 

3$ ging miteinem Steitnbe fpnjiten, I took a walk with a friend; B^vtibtn ©ie 
mit ©taljlfcbetn, do you write with steel pens? et toittbe mit 58etnd)timg beljaii- 
belt, he was treated with contempt; aiif einet @tange tragt fie einen .^ut ncbfi 
ciner Saljne (Sch.), on a pole she carries a hat, and a flag besides; bet SDatet 
ffatb nebfl oOen fetnen ^iiibern, the father died with all his children; mit nid^teii, 
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by no means; mlt fc« ^Joj? teifeit, to travel by the diligence; mit (SelMtt, by 
force; mit ©ttitm, by storm; Dethiaiitt mit ^emanliem, related to a person; mit 
t>tt geit »Di(ti i6 beffn, in time it grows better; mit eiiiem ijBotte, in a word. 

4. ttnncn ; feih 

SSiiincit *rei lagtit miip Me arbcit gttljaii fdii, the work must be done within 
three days; cc i|l trant feit Diet 953oc^eii, hfe has beensiols these four weeks; feit 
mcinesf i8tu^cr(( Xcie tin i(l) ratljlotf, ever since my brother's death I am helpless. 

5. fammt; netfl, 

(Sammt expresses a company of things naturally belonging together; tttbft, a 
simple addition, which may as well be expressed by Hub ; as, Ut S'ff«"3 f«mmt 
atlen SRegimciiterii (ScA.), the fortress together with all the regiments; miigtSit 
inn cineii ©d)ii(6igcn gu tteffcit, barf ©c^iff mit fammt bem ©Kucrmann smbwbeii 1 
(Sch.), must thou, in order to reach one guilty person, rain the ship and pilot? 
bocl) l)icrl)(in motgcn, iiebfi 'iCntexim, ioarf ben ©tant bettift (Sch.), but more of 
this to-morrow, besides other things which concern the government; bas 9^'** 
mit fammt feiiicm 0Jeitet (Less.). 

§ 271. The six following genuine prepositions govern the 
Accusative : — 
burc^, through, hy. 
fitv, for (for the benefit of a persouj or in the place of). la 

compound verbs it is replaced by Bor, 
gcgcn,* against (in a hostile as well as in an amicable sense), 

towards, for. 
D^ne, without (never entering into compound verbs), 
unt, around, about, for (in exchange for), 
tuiber, against (only in a hostile sense). 

Examples. — 1. buvc^, 

2Cit titteit burd) ben iffialb, we rode through the forest; buvcl) ilin |tnb aHe 
2)iuge> through him are all things ; er fenict mit ® clb biittt) eincn SSoten, he 
sends me money by a messenger; biirdp Si(e toii'b Wlterf Setborben, everything is 
spoiled by haste (haste makes waste). 

' 2. fiir. 

3t!> Soill fit bic^ begaOIcn may mean ' I will pay in your place,' or ' for you ' ; 

* (Sen is used in poetry and in the common phrase gen .^immef, towards 
heaven. The orthographical difference between the preposition Iviber and the 
adverb Itiebet, again, was introduced only in modern times ; originally both 
were the same word. 
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tisfe* SSiltl) ifl filr bie 3"8"'* gcfdjttttitit, this book is written for the yonng; ic!) 
l)a(tc il)n fur tiutii tljrlidjen aUann, I take him for an honest man j ffiv Siefm gwccC 
(ju tiiefcm gttecte) fjabe id) tetn ©cl8, 1 have no money for this purpose. gSt 
alle 3eit, for all times; fur vni fur (antiquated), for ever; 2Bott fur 25ort, -word 
for word ; Xag fur lag, day by day ; ©t^vitt fiit ©((irttt, step by step ; Btiti fur 
©eite, page by page; wet nidpt fftc micl) iff, bcr i(l loitct mic^ (Lulh.), lie that is 
not with me is against me ; cr ifl tobt fur inidj, he is dead to me ; b«i* i[i fur bicl) 
ion ttnnm 9lu(eti, that is of no use to you. 

3. gegen; luibcr. 

SdS ^me ttegt acgen rOlCrgcii, the house lies towards (faces) the east; icl) 
XOfcit eie gegtn ■■Mbenb bcfucilfii, I shall visit you towards evening; id) funn iiicl)!: 
(feuerit gegen ©tucm uiib iJBeHen {Sch.), I cannot steer against storm and waves; 
tab' ill} 95(ii[^ten gegcii gnglauS' have I duties to England? Ittuft ©tnrin 
JDtScr bie SRtiigmauet (5ci.), storm the walls; wiber meiueii 2Bil(eii, in spite of 
my aversion; id) ctbrad) ben SBrief itjiber 2BII(cii, Itiibei: SBiffcn mu^ icj) iljit (efcii, 
{Less.), I broke the seal of the letter against my will, and so I must read 
it; e* toareii iljver gegen Ouiibcrt (ok l)uiit>ett), there were about a hundred of 
them ; 2Bn«i if ttiit 'iiQte gegcit bid) ? what is everything else worth to me in 
comparison with thee? ©egcii etiie Clwtttwiig ©elb emyfaiigcii, to receive money- 
in consideration of a receipt. 

Note. — (Scgen in compound verbs assumes the form entgegeti, as entgegeu' 
fcl)Cii, to look for. (Segen in ancient German was also employed instead of 
gegenlder, opposite. 

4. urn. 

SBtv iDoKcM «in bie ©tubt ge()eit, we will go round the town; e* fofcu urn il)it 
bie ©rofen bet ^vpne (Sc/i-), round about him were sitting the grandees of the 
kingdom ; in ctnem f)Mtmi jlantien Hin il)n Ijer fed)s( cber jieben gtof c ^Bntg*< 
biibev iSch.), in a half-circle round him stood six or seven large pictures of 
kings.; eiiier «m ben '•ilnbeten, one after the other; atlefi! ifl entl) fell um (fut) 
©elb (Scft.), you will sell everything for money; id) friele jum gcitbettrcib (I 
play for amusement), nic^t fur ®elb (not for money, as an actor does), niemald 
um (Selb (never to gain money, for money, as gamblers do); id) f))ie(c 95'ano uiib 
Garten, I play on the piano and at cards ; '•ifuge uin '.ifuge, galm um 9a()n {J,u(h.), 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; etf gefcl)alj urn ^jfevn, it happened 
about Easter; ba* Xljcater tuirb iim fieben U()r geSffnet, the theatre is opened at 
seven o'clock; eineu Xag nm ben anberen, every other (second) day; eiu Settler 
btttet Hin ein 'iCtmcfen, a beggar asks for an alms; «tn etlBUS fragen, to inquire 
for; um jeljn Xdaler tl)eurcr ali*, etc., dearer by ten dollars than, &o.; itic (tcljt'S 
«m 3l)re ©efunbljeit 1 how is (it with) your health? fid) Serbicnt madjcu um 3e> 
ntonSen, to deserve well of; Sinet um ben "-Jfubcrcn, by turns, alternately ; um 
ettvii t'ommen, to lose something. 

§ 272. The nine following genuine prepositions govern the 
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Dative and the Accusatives the former when they denote lo- • 

cality, rest, or an action which causes no change of place ; 

the latter, when denoting direction toward, motion, change of 

place : — 

an, on, at (near the surface of a thing). 

Ouf, u_pon, on (on the upper surface of a thing) . 

X;inter, behind, after. 

in, in, into (in compound verbs replaced by ein). 

liter, over, above, beyond, about, concerning. 

unter, under, below, beneath, among. 

Bor,^ before, ago. ■^^ 

3lt)ifd)en, between, betwixt, among (in compound verbs it as- 
sumes the form bajwifdjen). 

nc6cp, at the side of, by (in compound verbs it assumesrlte'^ 
form tfl^efcen). 

Mcamples. — 1. an. 

Sasf S8US Ijiiiigt an itx SBaiiS, the picture hangs on the wall ; it!) IjSngs iM 
ffiili) an Sic S!Ban6, IhaO^ the picture upon the -wall; cv ifl am Serltljtt, am X(;ea" 
tJt, an Sec ©cljiile aitgeftellc, he holds an appointment in the courts of law, at the 
theatre, at the school; am etfien ^anuar, am jiveiteii S3'l>tnac, am tcitten SHacj, 
on the first of January, second of February, third of March ; 6ie SRctde ijT an 
mtr, it is my turn; ter gcljltt liegt an in, it is thy fault; fobict an mit i(l, Wtxit 
it!) tljnn, as far as depends on me, I shall do it; iu mupt an iljn ft!)rcit>cn, thou 
must write to him; an Me Iljuce tlopfen, to knock at the door; Ijat (ie an mic^ 
gcSat^t ] has she thought of me ? Svantfuvt am Maine; an bcv ©trajie, an Set 
©tanje, an Set ^Spe (iegen, to be situated by the wayside, on the frontier, on 
the coast; fie finS mit ft^on Sic^t an Sen getfen (Sch.), they are already close 
upon my heels; an Sie fetft^OuiiSett Wa^in finS tiutctloegS (ScA.), nearly six 
hundred wagons are on the way; eg liegt mit luenig cSet nidjtS an Siefem 'ilmt, 
I care little or nothing for this office; an etloa^ atbeiten, to be engaged in (on), 
etc.; es ifl nit!)t an Sem, it is not true; am SBege, by the wayside. 

2. auf; u«ter ; jiier. 

Sa* S3ut!) (iegt anf Sem Xift^e, lege e« auf Sen StudI, the book lies on the table, 
put it upon the chair; iBirlBOljnen auf Sem tanSe, iBit geljen auf SaS laiiS, we live 
in the country, we go to the country ; id) bin auf Sem ailavtte, auf Ser ©ttaf e, auf 
Set S6cfe, auf Sec 2H«ffe, auf Sem SSatle, auf Sem gelSe unS auf meinet @tulie gc- 
iwefen; it!) Segcbe miii) auf Sen OTattt, auf Sie Sttape, auf Sie SS6cfe, auf Sie OTcffe, 
auf Sen SSatT, auf SaS geis uuS auf roeine ©tube, I 've been at (in) the market, in 
the street, at the exchange, at the fair, at tke ball, in the field, and in my room ; 

26 
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I go to the mstrket, into the street, to the exchange, to the ball, into the ^eld, 
to my room, ffv tarn aitf Me SWimtte, he came on the minute; tt ive\f ti aiif 
cin ^AM, he knows it to a hair; mif t\n Sing Itjacteii, tjcffen, tft^iitii, to hope 
for, -wait for, reckon upon Bometliing; aufi aSefft/ ©c!)6n(lj, in the best, finest 
manner; funf (Ecu W aitf ten tmann, five cents to each man; «iif mciii SSort, on 
my word ; auf ^tmanbcS Seftljl, at the command of. 

Sre •£)U|i6 liegt iiidjt auf, foiibern untct itm Xif(!)e, the dog lies not on the table, 
but under it; tec .f)un& tviedjt liltKr 6eit lifc^, the dog creeps under the table. 
5ii> ^Siiig iff iiiite-r 6cn ©Sfleii, a king is among the guests; toeiiii man iinfev 
tie SBSlfe tommt, mtifi man mit (jeiiten, falling amdng wolves, one must howl 
with them; nidjt unter jtt)cil)Uii6ecf XljaUrn, not less than two hundred dollars; 
uiitct ticlen SSecbeiigungcn ging er IjinauS, he stepped out with many compU- . 
ments; iinfec ticlen ©djmerjen jJertcn, to die in violent pain. 

Sie iJBolfe fct)li)cl>t fiber tern SBcrge, the cloud hovers over the hill; bie 2Bo(fe 
jieljt fiber ben Serg, the cloud moves over the hill ; ber iJBeg ffiljct nit()t 
Hoi «tif ben SSecg, fonbcrn fiber ben SScrg Ijiiilueg iiacl) St., the road leads 
nflt only up the hill, but over it down to N. ■ Sie (Sc«!ittetft)o(te fi^eint «iif 
tern iSccgc jn (tegen, abec fte Ijangt ubet bemfelben in jieinliclier .pSije, the cloud 
seems to rest on the mountain, but it hangs over it at a considerable height. 
Uebet jmanjig Xljalet/ upwards of twenty dollars; e* geljt ubet attc gtlDattungcn, 
it surpasses all expectation; IDtt iBcrben fiber bie ©tabt 0|ienbe nad) SSruffel vei» 
fen, we shall go by Ostend to Brussels ; it^ Ijabe mtt tl)m fiber bie ©adje gefptodjen, 
I have spoken with him about this matter; ubet eine @ac^e (acl^en, iceinen, ftc^ 
fveuen, |idj betvuben, (ic^ leunbevn, fttj atgern, to laugh, to weep, to rejoice, to be 
afflicted, to wonder at a thing, to be angry on account of. Si'njl fiber feine 
3al)te War fetn ©inn {Sck.), his mind was grave beyond his age; fibe.t etnen Qlup 
felicn, to cross a river; fiber bem SHeere leben antl) gluitlic^e SDenfdjen, beyond the 
sea there are also happy men. 

3. ijor; l^intcr. 

5c!) flanb bet bev Kjure, (leHe bitlj boc bie Xbflve, I stood before the door, place 
yourself before the door; bi>r biefem Xage, nidjt nad) bemfelben, before that day, 
not after it ; bot brei Jaljren, three years ago; ein SUantet fd)u4t tor bem SJegen, 
a cloak protects from the rain; et fpriugt tor Stcube, unb ia tnicft^efl bet 2Butl), 
he leaps for joy, aiM you gnash your teeth with rage. SBot teem foHte id) mid) 
ffitt!)ten'3 whom should I fear ? SScr ^emanb |Tie(;en, to flee from somebody. 

Set (garten (icgt nic!)t bot, fcnbevn tixMtt bem -^aufe, the garden lies behind 
the house, not before it; tcl) gelje liic^t bot, fcnbecn bintet baS f><iMS, I go behind 
the house, not before it. SJolanb ritt bintcr'm SSater Ijer (C?ii.), Roland rode 
behind his father; Ijintct bie SBaljtljeit eincu Satlje tommen, to get at tlie truth 
of something. 

4. in; neten; jmifi^cn. 

3(1) bin in biefem -^aufe geioefen, nub ic() gelje n;<()t Wieber in bajfeibe, I have 
been in this house, and I shall not enter it again ; et befinbet (itj) in gto^et ©e« 
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fixl)t, he is in great danger; cc (lur^t (tcj) in ^ie gtSf^teit ©ffatjvcit, lie rushes into 
the greatest dangers. 311 bier iJBctjjcii teifcii ttiir ttad) giiropa, in four weelcs 
(four weelcs hence) we (shall) go to Europe; W geljt ftljoii ill Ut itim 'Si0i)e, 
tafi cr ttant t|J, his siolcness has entered on its third week. EBa^ im !5!cnftl)eii 
iiicljt iff, tommt atitd iiit^t am iljm (G.), what is not in a man cannot come out 
of him. 311 ©(I)iil6en, in eitnii, in ©Sprung, ill i8crjtoei|lnng, in giocifel fcin, to 
be in debt, in misery, in a ferment, in despair, in doubt; in iit ©d)ul5sn, in'* 
aWni, etc., geratljtn, to fall into debt, misery. 3n ^entantx* SJlamtn, in some- 
body's name. 3m grieben, im ^riege mit, at peace, at war with ; in gteiljcit 
fs^en, to set at liberty ; in 20 gufi Xitfe, at a depth of 20 feet. 

©tint (Jctjcn Oeljme (tanbfn netien i()m (Sc/i.), his proud uncles stood at his 
side; Heib, fe^e M({; nebra mici; Aiif biefe* @«vl;it (/ScA.), stay and sit down on 
this sofa by me. 

Si i(l .ff rifg jicifcljen mit unb idm, there is war between me and him ; fictte kitj) 
nic[)t )ti>ifc!)en i(;n unb meine tHnt^t, do not place yourself between him and my 
revenge. 

(?W>ifc^cn, from jwci, denotes the place in the midst of two objects; unwt in 
the midst of a crowd, or within a quantity). 
Note. — The following prepositions are often contrac^d with the article ; — 
dm = an bcm, aiif * = a«f ba<( fccim = l>ti bem 

butc^'* = butcl) Sd* an'«i = an ba* fur'* = fur Hi 

im = in bcni in'* = in ba* nm'* = 11m ba* 

t>om := Son bem bor's = bor ba* Ijintcr'in = Ijintet bem 

Ijinter'* = I)inter bai mifcr'm = an^er bem bor'm = bor btm 
ubcr'm = ubec bcm fiber'* = fiber bn* iinter'm = unter bem 

tniter'* = unter ba* juut = ;u bem jur = ju ber. 

Such forms as anfm, bnrdj'n, in'n, untct'n, litntcr'n, ubcr'n, iin*'m, fSr'n, are 
proper only to the popular tongue, and ought not to be imitated. 

Prepositions with th^e Genitite Case. 

§ 273. The following not genuine prepositions are formed 
from substantives (univeit, unfcrn, and inaljrcnt) excepted), and 
govern, on account of this, the genitive case : — 

fiatt (or (in|fatt), instead of. (It is the ivegen, because of, on account of, by 
only one' of this list that forms com- reason of (may follow or precede the 
pound verbs.) substantive), 

an^ctljalb, without, on the outside of, • (raft, by virtue of, 
innerl)alb, within, on the inside of, bermSge, by virtue of, by means of, 

oberljalb, above, on the upper side of, (ant, according to, conformably to, 
nntctljalb, below, (ang*, along, 

biclfeit or bicjfcit*, on this side of, tro6, in spite of, 

jenfcit or jcnfeit*, on that side of, tingeadjtet, notwithstanding (may pre- 

— Ijaiber or l;alben, on account of (must cede or follow the case), 
follow the substantive), iinipcit or unfcrn, not far from. 
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urn — St)ia«n, forthesakeof, . lufclge or iiifolge, in consequence of, 

betmitteljl or mitUlS, by means of, according to (may precede or follow 

through, the case), 
tuoljtent, during, 

■ Examples. 

at n fl a 1 1. — '•Mnflatt (flott) ittm SoHar* Ijatte ec dtcpi jtoti, instead of three 
dcUai-s, he had only two. 'iin meincv Statt, an beiiier, feiitcr, iinftcr, ciiret, il)t«t 
®t*tt, in my stead, in thy, his, our, your, their, her stead ; ait|?att Sejfm, flatt 
Sejftn, in its stead (of things only), iin . mtiiif * SStiiSct* Statt, instead of my 
brother. The same meaning is expressed by an tneinei: (Stette, an iti ^Siiigft 
SteKC/ in my stead or place, in the king's place. 

'ilufttljalb. 3 n II e 1 1) a ( f>. — Set geinl) DrttfjeiSigte )icj) aitffetrjatb tmb iit» 
»txl)M iit Stabt mit glcit^em grfotge, the enemy defended themselves without 
and within the city with equal success. 

£>bttl)(ilb. H n t cr () a 1 6. — Srnsben (ifgt cbcrljalf) iinb {ximimg itntcrfjalb 
in Sejlung ffltagSebiirg an Ht Slbt, Dresden lies above, and Hamburg below, the 
fortress of Magdeburg on the Elbe. 

Steffeit. 3enfetT«. — Sispitrf xmi jtnfEit iti ©vafiw giebt ei ttinm 
Svistcn ffir mit^, there is no peace for me on this or on that side of the grave. 
Siepit tie* 'iiet^xctnti wit jenfeit beplben ttjlvecft ftcl) bte Ijcifie gone 23i ©tab 
Weit, the torrid zone extends on this Bide the equator, as on the other side, for 



.^atber, .& albeit, are always preceded by their case; as, '■JHtetS (jalber 
ItiarS ev an* bem iSienfle cnttaffen, on account of his old age he was dismissed 
from service; meinctljalben, beinet', feinetv unfett<, cutet<, tijtctljalben, for my, 
'thy, his, our, your, their, her sake, on my, etc., account; befljalb (used for 
things and whole sentences), for its sake, on this abcount. 

SB e gen. — (?r imrb Wegen feinet 93crbicn(le gcncljtet, he is esteemed for his 
merits; Ware ti miS)t be* iacm* iuegcn, man tourbe t()n jfit^tigen, but for the noise, 
he would be chastised; id) tl)ue e* nic^t be* ®elbc* luegen, I do not do it for the 
sake of money, ailcinetloegen, bciiiet-, fcinet<, unfcrt<, cntct=, il)tet», be^toegen, 
on my, thy, his, our, your, their, 'her account, on this account. 

U nt— Iriden. — Set aiiSrber tSbtete t()n nm fcincc iflcibev nntfen, the murderer 
killed him for (the sake of) his clothes, tint (Sottei mitlcn, tint .Siinmetiwiden, 
for God's sake, for heaven's sake; tint meinetlDiUcn or mcinetlpiltcn, for my sake, 
Min beinet", feinet«, Hnfett>; eiitet>, iljrettoillen, (urn may as well be omitted), «m 
bcfwitfcn (urn not omitted), on, my, thy, his, etc. account, for my, etc. sake. 

Sraft. 9Set:m59e. SBetinittelfl.— 3c!) Uecljafte ©ie (raft metue*'amte*, 
I arrest you by virtue of my office ; bermSgc feinet SRante touf te er ben SBerbact)t 
Don (Ic^ abjuleiifen, by dint of his artifices he managed to divert suspicion from 
himself; )Tc tann biete SBoOltljateit ctloeifen bccmSge tljte* S»eictit()nm*, she can 
confer many benefits by reason of her riches; bie Ubr iDttb bermttte((l (ntttfel*) 
eine* ©djIftfTel* aufgejogen, the watch is wound up by means of a key; bie lafl 
icicb (eicl)t mittel* eine* iSloben* beivegt, the weight is easily moved by means of 
a pulley. 
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iaiit. giifotgf. — taut bet SBorte in SScrtrag* i(l cv jit itidjli* tereiljtigt, 
according to the words of the contract, he is' not entitled to anything; Me ©tabt 
ifl laut »er iieiicflcii Eflai^tic^feii (jufolge in iieue(ieii Sflatdcit^tcti) in <SefMjt, 
according to the latest news, the city is in danger. Set gein* iicljt mit .grieg** 
tijteii ab jufolge in SBe^ingHllgcn in Uebergabc, the enemy marches off with the 
honors of war, conformably to the capitulation, jufolge feiiiet SSetbtecljen ifl ct 
im (Sefatignif , he is in prison in consequence of his crimes. 

X 1 ft. 11 n g e a d) t e t. — Sr mup flctbeii ttcft allet ■ifctjte> he must die in spite 
of all physicians; et t(l luid) iin 'tfmte uiigeacljtet feiiieS 'iiltni, he is still in office, 
notwithstanding his age. Ser Xcb tommt dtle^ S'e'jen^ «iigeo(^tet, death comes 
in spite of all supplications. 

M Hoe it. Unferii. — 35ie Sittlje flctjt iiiiloeit (mifccn) »er ^fanti, the 
church stands not far from the parsonage. 

i a 11 g «, — Sie ©tabt rcicljt Srei aitetlen (oeit iSngsSe* S'liffe!*/ the city extends 
three miles along the river. 

Sf3Sl)reiib. — Scutfcljlanb bettor tBa()tenb bes breifigjabtigcit .Sticgc* jioel 
Stittcl feiiiet SiiiWoljiiet, Germany lost during the Thirty Years' War two thirds 
of her inhabitants. 

Note 1. The following of the above prepositions may, with good writers, be 
found connected with the Dative: ttoft {ttoftbem, in spite of this), langrf{lSiigS 
bem S'l'ffi')' iDoljteiib (iuSljteiib bem, meanwhile), uinoeit, uiifetu (uinueit bent 
.^aiife), jufolge (when placed after its case, as ben iienefien Oladjticbtcn jufolge), 
jum Xtcft (which is always placed after a Dative, as meineii iSitfen jum Iroft, 
in defiance of all my entreaties), wegen, uuf etlHlb, innctljalb, obetijalb, untct()*lb, 
biepit, jenfeit. 

Examples : — Itoft alien (Jiben'ibetn ( Tiedge), in spite of all the evils of the 
earth ; ben Scbtanten bet bilbenben .Kfuijie jufolge finb atte Hjre iSignten unbe(»eg< 
Utj) (Less.), in accordance with the limits of the plastic arts, all their figures are 
immovable; Ouflab ^botpl) Ijatte fein t«get bet SBeuben, unfern bem (JInfliiffe bet 
.^abel in bie Slbe bejogen (Sch.), Gustavns Adolphus had encamped near VVerben, 
not far from the confluence of the Havel and Elbe rivers; .^etjog '^Iba laiibete 
tnnetljalb at^t Xagen in (genua (Sch.); auferljalb il)tem Sejirfe (Fnrsler), outside 
of their district; ba*gtofie ©cbitu (iegt tiic^t obetljalb iem fleincn (fferrfej"), the 
larger brain does not lie above the lesser one; InngS bem SRbeinc (IJd.); Wa()tenb 
bem ©agen mertte id), ba^, etc. (icAt), while saying so, I remarked that, etc. 

Note 2. 2Begen was formerly used as a substantive with the preposition ton ; 
as, bon '-Jfmt* wcgen, by virtue of authority ;tioii ?Recl)ts(tpegen, according to law. 
®ebt Siecbenfidttft boit megen bes( betgofncn aSluteS (Si/i.), give account of the 
blood spilt ! 

Note 3. The following adverbs govern also the Genitive: l)tu(tcl;t*, l)iiifict)t(i(6, 
tficf (ic^tlicl), with regard to ; angefid^t^, in the- face of, in presence of; bebuf^, for 
the purpose of, by way of; jugunflcn, in behalf of, for the benefit of; inmitten ot 
immitten, in the midst of; unbefc|)abet/ without prejudice to; and some otherei( 
that are now obsolete. 

26* 
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§ 274 The following spurious prepositions, having still the 
character of adverbs, govern the Dative and Accusative : — 

With ihe Dative. 
iMcl)|?, next to, gcgenubet, opposite to, 

gtmaf, according to, in accordance with, jtituitcr, against, in opposition to. 

a -> With ihe Accusative. 

absvntti, downwards, Ijinauf, l)fr«iif, np, 

oiifloStfS, upwards, Ijiiiali, ()cta(>, down, 

Ijiiiioart*, tliitherwards, Ijiiumter, (jctiiiitct, down, 

tjMvatti, Iiitiierwards, bii, till, up to, 

eiitiang, along, [mitt, without. 

Note 1. ©cmnf, gsgcniUet, jtilBitM, adltiarW, aitflDnrM, (jiiiltjatti*, ftcrti'SvfS, 
eiitldng. binaiif, Ijinah, Otiitintec, are as a rule placed after their cases; (^ijiaiif, 
l;tiiat>, ij'muntn, less often before them. 

Note 2. Snt(ang occurs, with good writers, governing a Dative or Genitive ; 
as. Wit Ijtttteit ten goiijen Xag gtjagt entfaiig iei SHSolbgebirgM (.Sch.), we had 
been hunting the whole day along the woody mountains ; Me {)SI)eii eiitlaiig tun 
Sflcer««(irmi6e boii StciiIjoHanS tecft tin Utt^tef, faiiiJigc* SrSvcic^ {Forster), the 
heights along the coast of New Holland are covered by a light, sandy soil. 

Note 3. SSiS occurs only with proper names of places, and adverbs and 
numerals; as, Ms SBieii, up to Vienna; Don Stoli)« biS Saiijig, from Stolpe to 
Danzig ; beet Hi Dtcr, from three to four. In all other cases another preposition is 
joined to it; as, bi« iiatft 6em ■{)ugel, on to the hill; bi* n<xi) liffic, till after dinner; 
bis jiir 5Betni(l)titiig, almost to extinction; bU jit Ibraiteii gcvuljtt, moved even to 
tears; bi* itim SBeeve, to the sea-side; bt« Jiim jebntcn bicfcS 'Sttmti, till 
(up to) the tenth of this month; bt* Dor eiingcn 9Jlimiten, till a few minutes 
ago; bi« Dec bie ©tabt, up to the city walls; biff in ben lob treu feiii, to be true 
till death; Mil mm an bi« in (fiuigtcit, henceforth into all eternity; bis in bie 
anittc, up to the very midst; biS-ljinter b«S i)aai, to the rear of the house; bis 
an bie iStnfl im SBajfer, up to tlie breast in water; biS gegen SHeiimatt {Sch.), 
till near Neumark; atte biS auf gtnen, all but one. 

Note 4. .^inaiif, ()inab, and Ijimmtet always imply motion, change of place; 
as,cc gebt bie Xteype binauf, he goes up stairs (away from the speaker); fie 
btingen ben S8etg bewuf, they press up hill (approaching the speaker); Ijuiab bie 
tetter fiieg er, he climbed down the ladder; bcr gciiib toarb bie SSfcfiuiig bin. 
lintergeworfen, the enemy was thrown down the slope. This is also true of ab- 
JtiavM, aiiftoStW, and their compounds (binabioSttS, IjeraufwattS, etc.),^and 
Similar compounds with U.attS; as, tiiebertwttS, downwards; bH'tertoavtS, 
towards the rear; IjimoattS and bev^avtS; as, ben SSerg nieberiuartS fdljten, to ride 
down hill; ben S55eg IjerlonrtS tominen, to come the way hitherwards. 

Note 5. ©onbet is almost entirely obsolete, and Ob«e is used in its stead; as, 
fonber gweifel (ff.), without doubt; fonbet @lei(!ien (G.), unparalleled, without 
peer. 
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§ 275. Adverbs are joined to prepositions to individualize 
more specially the place or direction ; as, eitt ©c^iff, eS fommt 
Don gfuelen ^er (ScL), a ship! it comes from Fluelen; uon 3"* 
genb auf, from youth up ; t)on Slnfang an, since the beginning ; 
»on ®runi) aws, from the foundation ; er lam i)inter bent S3ergc 
Dor, he came from behind the mountain; l^inter bem SBaltc ^in, 
along behind the forest ; neBen tent ^^ferbe l§er ge'^en, to walk 
beside the horse ; sor bent S^gc ^er, (along) before the proces- 
sioi^ 'oom ©arfje ^ixab, down from the roof; junt ^immet |tn» 
auf, up to (heaven) the sky ; uom Sager fprang cr auf ( Dhl.), 
up from his couch he sprang ; auf Ctncn Saunt jtt ge'^eit, to go 
towards a tree; an baS geucr ^eran trcten, to step up to the Are ; 
ii6er bie SSerge :§erauf fletgt bte ©onne, jum Sleere flntt fJe iuiebcr 
t^inab, over the mountains rises the sun, down to the sea it sinks 
again ; junt genjler ^tnaug fe^en, to look out of the window ; jur 
2;|iire ^inaus ge'^en, to go out at the (of the) door ; nad^ bent 
gluffe ju ge^eit, to go towards the river ; jur Slpre ^eretJtfom* 
tnett, to come in by the door ; ber 2Bcg fu^rt ant 3(6grunbe '^in 
(j)n), the road leads along a precipice ; ijon Sngtanb aui na^ 
T)uUm, from England to Dublin ; |tnter ben Srelgitijfen f)tx 
^tnfen, t^ bie j&xt be3 alten ©t^IenbrianS, to hobble in the wake 
of events, is the fashion of old fogyism. 

§ 276. Some prepositions may be joined to adverbs of time 
and place, as in English, to convert rest into movement and 
direction ; as, »ott o6en ^er tomraen, to come from above ; son 
fern broken, to threaten from afar; tt»ett Son |ier, far from 
here ; auf |etite ftnb »tr oerfagt, we are engaged for to-day ; fiir 
morgen toirb bieS genug fetn, this will be enough for to-morrow ; 
fiir je^t, for the present ; felt geflem, since yesterday. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 277. Conjunctions connect sentences with one another, and 
indicate at the same time the relation which they have between 
themselves according to the idea of the speaker. 

Note. — When two connected sentences have either the same subject, or the 
same predicate, or another essential part common to both or all of thersentyces 
(as, he eats and he drinks; my brother sleeps and my sister sleeps; the night- 
ingale sings beautifully, and the nightingale sings charmingly), the two or more 
sentences are for the most part contracted into one (as, he eats and drinks; my 
brother and my sister sleep ; the nightingale sings beautifully and charmingly). 
Hence the conjunctions may be said to connect also single words or parts of a 
sentence. 

§ 278. All conjunctions are indeclinable, and, with a few 
exceptions, were originally adverbs, or derived from adverbs. 

When two or more sentences are connected into one, this 
may be done either so that one is dependent on the other, or so 
that they are independent of one another. In the former case 
the sentence is called dependent or subordinate, and the con- 
junction introducing it subordinating ; in the latter, they are 
called co-ordinate. See § 351. 

Subordinating Conjiwctions. 

§ 279. The subordination of a sentence (accessory sentence) 
to another (principal sentence) may be threefold : either, — 

1. The accessory sentence stands in the place of a substan- 
tive (substantive accessory sentence) ; or 

2. It stands in the place of an adjective (adjective accessory 
sentence) ; or 

3. It stands in the place of an adverb (adverbial accessory 
sentence). 

I. Substantive accessory sentences are introduced by the con- 
junctions t)of, that, and ob, if, whether ; as, tc^ »ci§, tiaf toir 
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flertctt ttriiffett, 1 know that we must die (I know the necessity 
of our death) ; iS) ttjei^ nicfet, ob er noc^ Ult, I know not if he 
still lives (I know not the fact of his life). 

II. Adjective accessory sentences are introduced, not by con- 
junctions, but by relative pronouns; as, ein 9li(^ter, weld)er 
gerec^t ric^tet; a judge who judges righteously (a just judge). 

§ 280. in. Adverbial accessory sentences are introduced by 
different conjunctions, according as they express relation of 
place, time, manner, cause, purpose, condition, or concession. 

a) Locality is expressed by too, where, tt>of)trt, whither, too^cr, 
whence, and their compounds (as, wo auc^ immer, tt>o immer, ioo 
auc^, wherever ; wo^irt au(^ immer, too^irt and), BJO^in immer, 
wherever — to; m1)tx auc^ tmmer, ttjo^er au(^, looker immer, 
wherever — from) ; as, Zunii liegt, WO Maxt^aQO ftanb, Tunis 
lies where Carthage stood ; eS giefit teine ^itlfe, nso^in it^ au6) 
immer Slide, there is no help' whichever way I look ; bie <3ontte 
fommt ba^cr unb ge:^t ba|in, iool)er [it (Ict^ gefommen utib 'coo= 
|tn jie fletg gegangen tp:, the sun comes and goes where it has 
come from and gone to ever before. 

b) Time is expressed by the conjunctions aU, bo, when, as ; 

toenn and its compounds (loenn aui^ immer, wenn immer) ; h)0^» 

renb, inbef , tnbeffen, inbem, whilst ; fo lattge aU, as long as, 

while; nac^bem, after; e|e, 6e»or, before, ere; fcit, feitbem, since; 

'bii, till, until; [ofcttlb (ol^), fotoie, as soon as. 

Note. — 'ilU introduces only past tenses, and actions that took place only 
once at a time, while ieeiin denotes with past tenses repeated action; as, t»eiiii 
cr (jiingrig tear, ap ct 8Cli)5()ii(it!) Svdt; abtt aU et reid) gclooviieit Wax, bfgaiin ct 
©n^tgCeiten ju cfcn, when he was hungry, he used to eat bread ; but when he 
had become rich, he began to eat sweetmeats. 'iHi and ^a occur only with 
past tenses; weiiii and waiiti (the latter being in common use only to distin- 
guish it from iBenii, if, when mistakes are to be avoided) occur as well with the 
present and future tenses ; as, itl) gclje fctt, lofiiii (iDaiiu) tx (ommt, I shall go 
away when he comes; id) luetSe fcrtgdjeii, iBcnii (iBaim) tx getommen fciii ^tliv^, 
I shall be gone when he will have come. 2!Beil in the signification of while is 
confined to the vulgar tongue and ancient usage. 

c) Manner is expressed by tuie, as ; atiS, as ; aU ot, aU tt»enn, 
as if, as though; (fo) baf, (so) that; as, er ijl fo grog, aU id^ 
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Un, or iuie i^ Bin ; er fc^rett aU 06 (aU wcnn) er iat ©tcrtcn 
lage, he cries as if he were dying ; roiv fini fo fto^, bflp tnir 
tanjen lonnteii/ we are so glad that we were able to dance. 

Note 1. 'iiU and Wie are promiscuously used after comparatives proper and 
improper; as, fo g/cef Wit (aU), gco^ec ioie (alff). But ivie is exclusively in use 
when the predicate is a verb without an adverb of intensity; as, fie fiiigt lote 
eine @irene jtngt (not ali), she sings like a Siren; er flarti ivie nuc (5ered;te f!et< 
ben tSntien, he died as only the righteous can die. S!Bie is likewise exclusively 
in use after fo(({)et, t, ei, or where folc^et may be implied; as, !)ie @oniie Oat 
eiiieii fdli^en ®t(tn), Ivie (ein anberej @ef{irii, the sun has such a splendor as 
has no other star; n 1}M ein (folc^e^) Saul, tote ein @(6euntl)i>r, he has a 
mouth like a barn-door. 

Note 2. @« iixf is never used like the English so that, in the signification 
provided that, if only ; as in, Marcellus allowed that Syracuse should be 
sacked, so ihal Archimedes should be spared, SRarceDuJ eriaiibte Si^mtutf jii 
t>liinbern, bocftu^gefe^t baf (iveim mir) '^r^imebe^ berfd)ont bliebe. 

rf) Cause is expressed by ttcit, because, ifl, as, since, nun, 
now that, jumol and pmot ba, the more so as, and tro^tiem 
(bag), notwithstanding ; as, ba bcr 93erg nic^t ju SKo^ameb 
lam, ging 5Jlo^ameb jum Serge, since the mountain did not come 
to Mohammed, Mohammed went to the mountain ; er i^ arm wctt 
er e^rlic^ i|l» he is poor because he is honest ; nun er ge^or'feen 
tjl, werben fetne ©rten |t(^ freuen, now that he is dead, his heirs 
will rejoice ; Sari ucroc^tet uns, jumal (ba) wir unfcr S3rot ntit 
9lr6eit scrbienen miijfen, Charles despises us, the more so since 
we, etc. ; tro^bcm (baf ) er gcwarnt worbcn war, gtng er auf a 
Sig, notwithstanding he had been warned, he ventured upon 
the ice. 

Note. — Sa gives rather the reason, toeil rather the cause ; «iin (mm ba, 
ioetl nun, i» nun) points out the existing circumstances. 

e) Purpose is expressed by bag, that, bamit, in order that 
(auf bag, in order that, is rather antiquated) ; as, er flarB, 
bag (bamit, auf bag) wir leBen miic^ten, he died that we might 
live. 

/) Condition is expressed by Wenn, if, foUg, WO, Wofem (bo« 
fern is antiquated), in case (that) ; wenn anberS, wenn irgenb, 
provided that, wenn nur, provided that, so that (see n. 2, above) ; 
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toenn nic^t, wo nic^t, unless, if not. The use of fo instead of 
wenn is obsolete ; as, wenn t)U Stec^t ^aijt, mug t(| Unrec^t |a6en, 
if you are right, I must be wrong; fattS (wofcrn, im gatte ta^) 
cr je^t nii^t ftirtt, fann cr noi^ lange Mm, in case he does not 
die now, he may yet live for a long time ; toiumt, iuenn ei5 an= 
ini (trgcnb) inijglic^ ijl, come if it be in any way possible ; 
wenn (fo) i:^r euc^ nici^t crgefct, tijiten tpir euc^/ if you do not 
surrender, we shall kUl you. 

g) Concession is expressed by o6gIeid6, ol^^on, oftoo'^I, 06 
ouc^, loenn gleid^, toenn fc^on, toenn au^, toietoo^t, although, 
though, even though, tote — au(^, fo — ouc6, however, ungead)= 
tet, notwithstanding; as, e3 ifl fflit, o6g(et(^ (o6fd)on, obmo|t, 
toenngleid), tuennfcbon; iuiewo^I) eS nlc^t fc^neit, the weather is 
cold, although it does not snow ; cr jie()t 9JJart(^eg, oB er gleid) 
blinb iji (wenrt cr gtcic^, «5enn er an^, oifi^on cr, oBtootjI er, o'6 
er ani), tDtewot)! er llitCo ijl), he sees many things, although he 
is blind ; fo fe^r (rote fe^r) er ftc^ oud) jlraufct, cr mug ti f^un, 
he must do it, however he struggles against it ; fie tvax franf, 
ungeac^tet pc gcfunt) augfat;, she was ill, notwithstanding she 
looked healthy. 

Note 1. From the above examples it appears that the compounds tbgUl^, 
thfUjon, lueiin gl.MC^, Weint au(^, may be separated by one or more intervening 
words, provided the predicate be not among them; o(» — mi), io'te — atic^, fo 
— alid), ivenii — aiicl;, are always thus separated; iii>fd)i>n, cbivoljl, ivieivol)!, 
never are. 

Note 2. All subordinate conjunctions have the effect of throwing the verb 
to the end of the sentence (see § 289). 

§ 281. The English particles before, after, and since are each 
of them used in the character of a preposition, of an adverb, 
and of a subordinating conjunction, but are in German ren- 
dered differently in each of these characters, viz.: — 

Prepodti&n. Adverb. OovJuncUon. 

Before »« Wcijer, jiificr cljt or besot. 

After nati) ttai)iin, (jcvnat^ nacl)!>cm'. 

Since feit fcit^tm' fcit or fett^em. 

Examples. — ©Ic ffarfi tier iljtem ©oljiif, imm(it() eiiieii lag tjotder (jiiljor), imb 
befoet {tt)e) fie itia gefe(;eii l^atte, she died before her son, that is to say, one day 
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before, and before she had seen him. Jtl) bin gdWtitJm feit Eiiitm ffllijitat; ii) Mii 
feiftcm immec Dergiiiigt gcioeftn, iiamlic() fcit (fcitbcm) icl) (jci Jljiicn i»at, I have 
been happier for a month past; since that time I have silways been cheerful, to 
wit, since I was with you. S)ixi (StWittn tarn mi^ aUittag, laiige lu^ljfr, iiiiti 
ii(K!)6ein erf sorljet laiige gctegiiet Ijatte, the thunder-storm came after our dinner, 
some time after, and .after it had rained for a Iqpg time. 

The following conjunctions are both subordinating conjunc- 
tions and adverbs, and as such capable of being used as co- 
ordinate conjunctions. 

Stibordinative import Adverbial and co-ordinative import. 

i^' jf Oedo), see § 184, Note 4. 

bit, as, since, then, there. 

ti«mit, in order that, with that, therewith. 

iitbf m, as, while, meanwhile (only in the popular tongue). 

iiibcffeii, while, meanwhile. 

mm, now that, now, at this time, under these circumstances. 

foJdiige («(rf), fdtoft (aig), and 

similar compounds with fo. 

Examples. — ©claiige (ali) bu g(8(f lid; (>i(l, fotunge leitfJ bii side grciiiibe ()«• 
bin; fobalb tu aber uom SlucE uerlaffeii twrfi, febolb (alfobalb, alrfbalb) miif tui 
aiitt) b»ii beiiicii greiinbtn t>eria(feit feiii. ©otocit ba«( 'ifiige teicjpt, foipeit oiii bie 
©t^5))fuiig, so far as the eye reaches, so far reaches creation. Sii bii teiiieji 
JButI; (jajl, f» (bn) i»ir|i bu aii(^ teiiieii grfolg Ijabeiii.tbeii balt>ir iiocl) nitljfdjlag. 
ten, b« tam bic ®efal)C ; ©ott toitl uiiei bamtt Mm, ba^ (bumit) \m gUubtii folleii, 
bafi n tmfcr renter (jimmlifi^ec 9)tttcr ijl (Luther), ^iibtffen i()t im Uclictjiujfe 
fcl)H)C(gt, iiibcffeii (jiiiigecii cure Srubec; nun ti ttiue SSnige meljv ini Unit gicbt, 
nun giebt erf S)eaKigogen. 

CO-OEDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 282. Of the co-ordinative conjunctions by far the greater 
number are stiU legitimate adverbs, and almost aiiy adverb may 
be used as a conjunction (see § 288. 6), when placed at the 
head of the sentence. The German language points this out 
in every case by a particular construction of the sentence (§298, 
note), while the few co-ordinative conjunctions proper require 
no such construction, but that of the simple sentence. These 
few genuine co-ordinative conjunctions are unb, and ; abcr, but ; 
benn, for ; fonbcrn, but (after negative sentences) ; attcirt; but ; 
entiueber, either ; ober, or ; namtid^, namely. 

Note. — '-Jflfo, therefore, Jlixiv, it is time, and bcij), mveriheless, are some- 
times employed like adverbs, and sometimes like conjunctions proper. 
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§ 283. The co-ordinative conjunctions cannot be completely 
enumerated here, because almost any adverb may be used as 
such. Still, the following are those most in use as conjunctions 
improper. 

1. Copulative Conjunctions put co-ordinate sentences in the 
relation of equality to one another, by placing them side by 
side ; as, unt), and ; and the following adverbs : auc^, also; jubem, 
aufertem, u^erbtes, oI)neI)in, besides, moreover; fo»o|I — aU 
(au(i), as well as, both — and; tocber — noc^, neither — nor; 
ntd)t nur (nif^t aEein, nti^t IJIofi) — fonbern (au($), not only — 
but (also) ; t^eilS — t^tiU, partly — partly; 6a(b — 6alb, now 

— then, sometimes — sometimes ; bottrt, then ; ba, then, there ; 
ferner, farther; enbliA, finally-; and the explanatory particle 
nSmlic^, namely, to wit. * 

2. Adversative Conjunctions express thought? in opposition 
to each other, and either in part or entirely denying each other ; 
as, ater, but ; aUettt; but, however, nevertheless ; obet/ or ; and" 
the following adverbs : boc^, still, jeboi^, bennoc^, yet, still, never- 
theless ; inbeffen, however;, gtetd^wo^I, beflfenungead^tet (bemun- 
gead)tet), notwithstanding ; ntd)tSbe(lomeniger, nevertheless ; t)in= 
gegett, bcigegen, on the contrary. The above conjunctions ex- 
press limitation only, the following negation: enttoebeif — ober, 
either — or; nt(^t — fonbern, not — but; and the adverbs nic^t 

— Bielme^r, not — but rather; hJebcr — noc^, neither — nor; 
fonfl (in ancient German fo ne tjl, if it is not), else, other- 
wise. 

3. Concessive Conjunctions introduce a fact which is in a 
correlative sentence limited by bo(^ or after ; such are jttiar (from 
e^ ijl tuafjr, it is true) and the adverbs freiUc^, tpo^l, indeed. 

4. Causative Conjunctions introduce a cause or reason. Such 
are benn, for (introducing a reason for a fact or opinion men- 
tioned in a preceding sentence) ; ncimlic^, to wit, namely ; and 
the adverbs ba^er, begwegen/ bep^dfi, barum, therefore, on that 
account, for that reason; bafur, therefor; atfo, folgltc^, nttt= 
:^in, bemnfl^, fomit, fonai^, consequently, accordingly; all of 

27 
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these drawing a conclusion or . inference fi^m a preceding 

sentence. 

Note. — The conjunctions proper dbet, Clln»e^et, tmmltd;, «(f», and jlDcir may 
be placed after the first words, instead of at the head of the sentence, — even 
after the auxiliary verb, but not later; toc^ never can be thus used, but in its 
place )tit^ may be employed. 



CHAPTER XI. 



INTEBJECTIONS. 



§ 284. Ihteijections are words or sounds expressing momen- 
tary feelings of joy, pain, wonder, abhorrence, encouragement, 
etc., and are so called because they are thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, without being essential to its meaning, and 
without exerting the least influence upon the construction. 

Joy is expressed by a^ ! ^a ! ^eifa ! juc^'^ci ! '^uvxa^ ! 

Pain or sorrow, by ad^ ! o^ ! t»e|e ! 

Wonder by ei ! fl^ ! a^ ! :^e ! ^o^o ! o^ ! ixtbtx gor ! 

Abhorrence by )>fut ! p4 

Douit by '^cm ! {)m ! 

The following are used in calling to a person : ^e ! ^eba ! 1)oUa I 
p^ I to command silence, fi^ ! fl ! pfl! in agreeing to a proposal, 
topp ! To these may be added the imitations of various sounds ; 
as, Bauj ! Jjarbauj ! l^ufc^ ! hxaii ! tjuff ! )>I.umpg! 

The following are, properly speaking, adverbs, or elliptical 
sentences, but used as interjections : wel) ! o ioii) ! woe is me ! 
letber ! alas ! |cil ! hail! flottIo6 ! ®ott fei DanI ! God be praised ! 
J&crr 3efuS ! Christ ! Id ®ott ! by God! 6eitn ©atan ! by Satan ! 
}po:^Ian! well! wo^Tauf! cheer up! getrojil be of good cheer ! 
frif(|! frifd)auf! away! on! '^alt! :^altan! stop! hold on! ^er 
bomit! hither with it! lucg (fort, ^inaug) mit t)ir! away with 
you ! 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER I. 
CONSTEUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

§ 285. The construction of sentences, or, in other words, the 
arrangement of words within the sentence, and of single sen- 
tences within compound sentences, according to the laws of 
the language, is somewhat different in German from what it is 
in English. There being only three essential members in a 
sentence, the Subject (1), the Predicate (2), and the Object (3),' 
only six different ways of arranging them are possible, — 
1, 2, 3 ; 2, 1, 3 ; 1, 3, 2 ; 3, 2, 1 3, 1, 2 ; 2, 3, 1 ; whereof 
the German has adopted only the first three, — 1, 2, 3 ; 2, 1, 3 ; 
1, 3, 2. 

§ 286. — 1. In simple sentences, or, what is the same, in in- 
dependent sentences (to which also the co-ordinate sentences 
belong), the Subject comes Jlrst, the Predicate second, the Obfect 
or' 0^'ects third (1, 2, 3). 

2. In some cases this order is inverted, and the sentence is 
called an inverted sentence ; the arrangement is then, first the 
Predicate, next the Subject, and lastly the Olg'ect or Objects 
(2, 1, 3). 

3. In dependent sentences of every kind a third arrangement 
obtains ; to wit, the Subject is first, the Olg'ect or Objects second, 
and the Predicate last (1, 3, 2). 

Examples. — 1. T)tx SSatct licit tien ©o^n, the father loves 
his son (1, 2, 3). 
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2. ZiiM ber SSatet feltien ©dm ? does the father love his son ? 
(2, 1, 3.) 

3. SBelt i>er SSftter feinen ©o'^n UeBt, because the father loves 
his son (1, 3, 2). 

§ 287. Now the predicate, which in the above sentences con- 
sists of one word, or is, in other words, a simple tense of a verb,- 
may as well consist of several words, as in ter SSater '^at feinen 
©o^n geliclit, or ber SSater ttjirl) feinen ©o^n lieBcn (gcttcfit 
!^o6en), or tie ©onne gel^t beg Wloxgmi auf, or ber Secret t(i 
Wirflic^ tin guter SKann, or ^apoUon if! fd)Ctt lange tobt, or i(^ 
Werbe etn ©(^uHel^rer werben, or iu ttiirfl H)o|t mitbe gemorben 
fein. . Where this is the case, the Grammar calls the first of 
these words (t)at,. tnirb, ge^^t, ifl, tperbe, Wtrjl) which is always a 
person of one of thfe auxihary verbs, the Copula, and the rest 
of these words the Predicate, whether there be one or two, or 
even three of them. 

In such cases the above arrangement is widened as follows : — 

1. Simple sentences : 1. Subject ; 2. Copula ; 3. Objects ; 
4. Predicate. (1, 2, 3, 4.) 

II. Inverted sentences : 1. Copula; 2. Subject; 3. Objects; 
4. Predicate. (2, 1, 3, .4.) 

m. Dependent sentences : 1. Subject ; 2. Objects ; 3. Pre- 
dicate ; 4. Copula. (1, 3, 4, 2.) 

Examples. — 1. ©ev 5Sater f^at feinen ©o'^n gcIieM (1, 2, 3, 4). 

2. ^at tm SSatet feinen ©o^n geJicBt? (2, 1, 3, 4). 

3. SCenn tier Sater feinen ©ol^n getiel&t :^flt (1, 3, 4, 2). 

§ 288. Inversion takes place, — 

1. In direct questions ; as, Bijl t)U Iran! ? ijl ^arl im ^onjerte 
gcwcfen ? 

2. In direct optative sentences (expressing a wish or desire) ; 
as, ware \tarl boi^ tm ^onjerte gewefen, O, had Charles been at 
the concert! warejl bu boi^ nie gcboren worben, O, hadstthou 
never been born ! o, regnete e« boc^ ! would that it rained! 

Note. — But wishes may as well be expressed in the form of a simple unin- 
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verted sentence ; as, It^ m6cl>t« itjit feljcit, I should like to see him. This is 
less expressive than mSd)te ii^ iljn ^(^!) fc()Mt/ which expresses at the same 
time that the fulfilment of the wish does not depend on the speaker. 

3. In conditional sentences, when tBCttrt, if, is omitted ; as in 
fj'atti ifS) ein ©c^roert, fo i»o£(te tc^, etc., had I a sword, I would, 
etc. ; ftele ber .g)immet ein, fo wiiricn h)ir, etc., if the sky were 
falling in, we should, etc. 

4. In imperative sentences ; as, Scfcn ©te btcfen 33rief ! nimm 
(iu) btr'S ju ^ixitn, mind it ! gett (t^r) mix attc cure SBiic^er ! 

5. In principal sentences connected with dependent (acces- 
sory) ones, when the latter are placed first, the former second ; 
as, mnn i^ i^n gefunben ptte (accessory sentence) toitrtie ic^ 
fro^ fein (principal sentence) ; otgleid^ i^ Iran! 6iji, fo Will i^ 
i)oc^ auggel^en. 

Note 1. Still, in sentences like the following : Jr)«mt mciit SSatec mit teljtet 
gcOatten I;atte tvie id) bit — tc^ ioace ivai 'ilniitxei aU !S3tirtl; imn golbmeit iStveit 
{Goethe), if my father had keptfor me teachers, as I for you — I should have 
been something other, etc. ; — an interruption of the quiet flow of the compound 
sentence, pointed out by the dash ( — ), prevents the inversion from taking 
place. 

Note 2. In quotations, the quoting sentence is inverted, when placed in the 
midst of the quoted words, as icl) Ijate nic^t gMBuf t, fpratl) er, 6afi et noc& iebtt, 

6. In inversions proper, viz. when an object or predicate is 
placed at the head of a sentence, for the sake of emphasis ; as, 
feinen ©o'^n lieBt in 35ater nic^t ; meitt ^tnt) f^abt it^ nic^t 
gefunbctt; gcllorBen t^ er noc^ riic^t; ju fel^en ijl nic^tg |icr; 
gaitj gut t^ Sticmanb; ein wa'^rer grcunli wirb biefer ®eI6|l= 
fu(|tltng ttiemalg fein fBnncn, this egotist will never be able to 
be a true friend ; |cute laurt id) nic^t lommcn ; Siel fonnte er 
nic^t effcn; nid^t nur f^at er ®elt> gcjloi^len, fonbern er rit:|ntt 
ftc^ bejfen ani) ; fretltc^ toctp Alternant) ctwag ba»on ; immer|irt 
ntag ein SSerlfiumbcr has fcigett, I care not, a slanderer may say 
so ; aiermatg tear etne SSicrteljhtnbe oergangcn, another quarter 
of an hour was past. 

Note 1. ^fter co-ordinative conjunctions proper (namely, those given in 
§ 282), inversion need not take place; but the German language being fond of 
well-connected sentences, it is considered elegant to place adverbs, like other 
27* 
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objects, at the head of the sentence, whenever there is the least excuse for em- 
phasizing them, and to impart to them by this means the force of a conjunction 
(improper). 

Note 2. There is a Icind of direct question that does not allow of an in- 
version; as, toie] ic^ ttore lualjiipiinig 3 unb taS ijl teiii gtn(l3 unb itl) foffte 
kid) nicftt fiir biefe ©eleibtgtmg bcflvafcn ] -what ? I am insane (you say) ? and 
you are in earnest ? and 1 should not punish you for this insult ? iljr .&« j f«gt'* 
3I)iicn'ili(l)t3 {Sch.) This kind of question is nothing but an assertion in form 
accented like a question. (See^ § 313. 3.) Indirect questions are construed 
according to § 289. 

Note 3. The English manner of emphasizing an object or adverb, as shown 
in the sentences, ' it is to-morrow that he intends to leave,' ' it was only yester- 
day that he denied it,' ' it is to this part of the building that my story refers,' 
ought not to be imitated in German, where the inversion oifers the best means 
of an emphasis. So that the above sentences must be translated, mocgcn Ivtrt 
tx fortgeljcii, gcffetii evfi laugiicte er'*, «uf biefeit Xljeil SM ©cdSiibe* Ocjieljt (Id) 
metne Sefdpidjte. 

Note 4. Only one object at a time can be emphasized by inversion; as, 
feftten SBinter tear e« in SiiglaitS feljc talt, not, as in English, ' last winter, in 
England, there was severe cold. 

§ 289. By the particular arrangement of the dependent or 
accessory sentence, the language impresses the mind of the 
hearer with the fact that he has a dependent sentence be- 
fore him, and must not mistake it for a simple or principal sen- 
tence; — the latter being always arranged like simple sentences, 
except when taken out of their legitimate place within the com- 
pound sentence, namely, the first place, and arranged after the 
dependent sentence (see § 288. 5). Therefore, aU dependent 
sentences assume the subordinate construction, the two follow- 
ing cases only excepted : — 

1. When iuenit, if, is omitted in conditional sentences. (See 
§ 288. 3.) 

2. When baf , that, is omitted in oratio ohliqua and asserting 
sentences ; as, cr fagtc, tc^ ware fcin aBo^tt^oter, he said I was 
his benefactor ; {&, glaufcc, W «Rcpti^tif ifl tie tejle ©taatSform, 
I believe the republic is the best form of government. 

These examples show that in this latter case the simple sentence is resorted 
to, to mark the omission of Wtvm or bag. 

§ 290. Among the different attributes of a subject or object, 
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the natural or simple arrangement is the following: 1. the 

article, when there is any, or in its stead the adjective pronoun ; 

2. the adjective ; 3. the substantive; 4. th& genitive or the other 

cases, or adverbs, joined to the subject, and individualizing it ; 

5. the appositive. 

Examples. — Str gtite 58atec bicfcs uiigtuctltcjeit (Soljnetf, ctit ttia()rcr (?(ireit< 
manit, ijertient tetiint SSoriotttf, the good father of this unfortunate son, a true 
man of honor, deserves no reproach; Siefe Stvafe Ijist fuljtt imcl) S. ; in SHaim 
tin a)!cll^f, ^et iDcIjlbetnitnte, t|{ gat tciii ajldiin; iinfet ormfctigeS Itbeii luivb biitt() 
tctne SSelol^nung aHtfgeglic!)eit, our wretched life is not compensated by any 
reward; nKe gccfcit 3I°iniiEt^()«(>tit (Sc()cr(ic!>e ©t^wiicijsn, all great men have 
ridiculous weaknesses. 

Note 1. For the sake of emphasis, the adjective, with or without the article 
repeated, may be placed after the substantive; as. Si foR mic in Sceuiib/ in 
Uebenie, fnben (Sch.). For other examples, see § 194, note. For the sake of 
euphony, this inversion takes place in poetry, as a rule, when the adjective is 
accompanied by objects dependent on it; as, 'il»<i m«iitl)cit ^eli, iin grictcii gut 
itnb jfart im ^tli, gebar Hi @cl;ivabenlan& ( Sch.); Sin tSniglidje^ @tirnl)anb, ceic^ 
an ©tcinen (Sch.). In ancient German, the adjective frequently followed tha 
substantive, even without emphasis; as, mein 93atet fetig, my late father; jcljti 
gulSen rljeinifd), ten Ehenish florins. 

Note 2. For the sake of emphasis, the Genitive may precede the substantive 
on which it depends, *when the article of the latter is omitted; as, bctf 'SiattrS 
©egcn bautben SiiiSeni ^aufer, abet in ajliittec gliid) retft |ie nieSct; glclp i|l 
tei ©liWe* SSatsc (Piou.) diligence is the father of good luck; bctaubt n nttljt 
tc* cigncn SScnJevs! A'iii? ? (Sch.); nicljt aljnet fit, ia$ n a)?cf)tna'«( giuf t|l (Sch.); 
iai Itbea i(l itx Sfitic gvSptcsf nidpt, bet llebel gro^tc* abet i|i Ht ©(SJulb (ScL). 

Note 3. The appositive may, for the sake of emphasis, precede the governing 
substantive; as, iex @cl)8vfiing ai?cijltrf!fic6, bet OTcn|(S>'etc. (Xte.), man, the 
masterpiece of creation; bet betubmte SSerfiiffei' beg bnUunen ^^dcdbiefej, 
SRiUoii. 

§ 291. Among the different objects of a predicate, the follow- 
ing order obtains : — 1. Personal Pronouns, in the following 
order : a) Accusative, J) Dative, e) Genitive ; — 2. Adverbs 
of time and place ; — 3. Oblique cases of substantives ; — 
4. Other adverbs or adverbial expressions. Of the cases 
of substantives (among the substantive objects) that of the 
person precedes that of the thing, and of several persons or 
things the Dative precedes the Accusative, the latter thoi 
Genitive. 
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Examples. — 5(^ (jabctjeiitC mrtljiljm gejeigt; a war geperii 6«m ®oiiWtticur 
bovgcflcKt IBOrbcn; 6ie ajJuWt son ©pavta gabeit iljrcn eSIjiicii 6aS St^iocct ^lll^ 
©djUb, iBemi jleatisjogcn; id; cntfimie mid) »epn Bor lautet Siimmcc iiitljt melir, 
I for mere grief cannot recollect itj mail dcfdjulMgt 6ie '■Jfmmtaiift Sec Sottars 
flicl)t, they charge the Americans with dollaromania; iet 'ildttgrttAntt ge()t im> 
met mit cincm ©toife l)inter bem ^Jpuge Ijcc (ciiiljcv); et t«nn ntemals jTd; feiiicc 
'ilnfyabe im tei^ten gcit ectnneni; bit l)a|{ bid) in mic ijeccec^uet. 

Note 1. Still, adverbs of time and place may just as well interchange their 
place with the oblique cases of personal pronouns; as, itJ (jabc inicf) Ijcute i()m 
gejeigt; or, id) Ijabe micl) i()m Oeiite gcjcigt; ic^ taiiii nie ti iljr ucvgejfeit, I can 
never forgive it her. 

Note 2. g* may follow a personal pronoun in the Dative; as, Jt^ Ijabe 
mit'S geb<i[l)t, I expected this; et imljm fid;'* tjoc, he proposed it to himself. 
With poets the Genitive of a personal pronoun may precede the Dative and 
Accusative; as, er eviiiiiecte fciiict ftcl); the forms iljmV and iljiien'*, mi* et(, end) 
e*, are considered incorrect. 

Note 3. The cases of substantive objects may interchange their places' for 
the sake of euphony (the shorter word, for instance, preceding a longer object), 
or on account of rhythm in poetry; as, cr ubetgab feiiicii @o()n ciiiem bielerfttljtt" 
lien ieljter; man tlagt be^ UJiorSeS ben 6c(len adct 3I!enf(^en an; bet ieljret f))ric()t 
bon .Satl'n nut ©ntcs unb tiebeS. Sari V..()«tte in 3t»l'«n einen gefa()rlit^en 9le. 
benbul)let an bcm Sonige ton grantteid). The objects follow each other here, so 
that not only the shorter ones precede the longer ones, but also the less impor- 
■ taut ones precede the more important. The same is the case in the following 
sentence: bie 5l?Mgenjlerne priefcn in Ijcljcm ^ubelton ben ©t^5i)fec gviinet iJBiefen 
i>iel taufenb 3a()ce fd)on (J". G. Jac). 

Note 4. The adverb ntd)t, when simply negativing a whole sentence (or, 
which amounts to the same, the predicate), takes the -place of all other adverbs, 
or in other words has the last place in a sentence with a simple tense, and im- 
mediately precedes the predicate, where there is a copula in the sentence; as, 
gt licbt feine gltcrn nic^t; auguft tcrjledt ba* Stanj8f!fd)e Mid)t; i(!) Ijabc ba* iild)t 
teljauptet ; ic^ wecbe tiai nicl)t beljanpten ; et loatb fut feine 33ctbret!)en nit^t befkaft. 
But whenjiegativing only one partof^fie sentence, it is placed before that part; 
as, i(l)c()re nid)t bie gljttofcn, foiibetn bie 2Bfitbigen; itjit geben nid)t tinmct nad) 
Ziftl)eaii*,mit mant^maf; ni*t iSfgen ()ilft, nit!)tXtiait tto^Xiuft(.Vhl.); iumift, 
Uf nicDt 'Meg ©olb iff, it>a* glanjt. 

Note 5. The adverb fe(b(l follows the part of the sentence which it identifies 
or emphasizes; as, ben ^Snig fclbjl loill ic^ fel)en; cr tebetc mit fid) felb(!; toit be- 
ftl)aftigen unS felb|i bamit, unb Kiemanben anbcr*. But when the subject is to 
be identified or emphasized, felbfl is the first word in the sentence; as, fctbcc 
win id) ge()cn; or the last word in sentences with simple tenses, and the last be- 
fore the predicate in sentences with a copula; as, bad tijne it^ fc^on fclb(l; bad 
ttetbe id) fcjpn jttc tetjten 3eit mit meinen flatten atmcn felbet t^un; etileljt 
fctbfl auf. 
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When fctbf? is equivalent to fogac, even, it immediately precedes the word em- 
phasized. And thus all other emphasizing adverbs ; as, fclbj} Oadeii, Sic fetiict 
@tene gebiil)rtcn, Idjnte cr «(> (Sch.),'\xe declined even presents which became his 
rank; itx ©c^illet Ijdt fell)(lbieeiufacl)(lciiSa(l)eiini[l)t begtijfen ; »t)it iBSrScn jiileftt 
fogat tmfcte aUuttetfptiK^e Scrgcffsit; botrjfiglicj) tie {(jjtoiidjeii aHeiifi$cn miifit Sii 
ftiioneii ; loir iDCdtii ei-(i atbEitcn, Suim fpiclcii. Still, it is not incorrect, and may- 
even be elegant, to place all these emphasizing adverbs immediately after the 
word emphasized ; as, (crneti et(l iinb fvttlen S«nn, fct uiiferc Sofiing; ten iiwax 
Sorjugdcji Ijiibe icl) tin "•Jhige; er ttaiittc Ut aBtttlocii iin6 2Baifen fogat. 

Note 6. With poets occurs sometimes a personal pronoun in an oblique case 
after aU other objects; as, Jtiit Ijadeti flet* Mc gvciljeit iinS dfWaljrt (ScA.). 

, Note 7. The adverb jft, belonging to the infinitive, always immediately 
precedes the latter; as, um W 2Bil(;rl)eit jtt fageii; urn inicj) eiiie l;ali)e StiinSe 
adein ju feljen. The adverbs fc!)on, not!;, and gciiiig may also either precede or 
follow the words which they individualize. 

Note 8. The conjunctional adverbs aut^, taunt, wtin, nod), tntloeber, mtr, 
fogar, fcfion, and some others when referring to and emphasizing the subject, 
not the predicate, do not cause an inversion; as, nttt in I3t>icgel jerbrac)), ni(l)t 
itigletd) (a<t gettftet ; tattnt etn tleinei: Xljeil t)at>on gtiig fceiloreit; Wiizx t>a^ @tfl: 
ttoci) iet S)ol(l) |tti!> cOceitinertfje 2Qaffcn, etc. 

§ 292. Poetical license and the laws of eurythmy and 
euptony, even in prose, may invert the established order 
of subject, copula, objects, and predicate in the following 
cases : — 

1. The objects foUow the predicate, instead of preceding it, 
when a greater stress is placed on them, though not great enough 
to invert the whole sentence according to § 288. 6 ; or when the 
object is too long ; as, — 

Sa^ jttl) ^ni ant) attge leeibc an tern Wodlgelungiten Sift {Sch.), in order that 
heart and eye may rejoice over the well-fluished picture ; iAi Uitn fcSttit^t tern 
a)?cnft()en nad; aitf bemStt^e (onhis heels), (Pros.); id) (jabc atlKUi nac^gt!)a(!)t 
ubix Jie Segierbc im ailcnfttien, ^li) au^jtibttttcn, nciic gittbectuitgcn jti matjcit, 
etc. ((?.). Ser Simbt ftjilicf ein am gtilnen <St^*ii (Sch.). 

2. In simple sentences with a copula, when inverted, the 
subject follows one or all of the objects, for the sake of empha- 
sis or eurythmy; as, kicfcg ^cA/X toirli tva'^rfc^einHc^ cin ^o= 
met am .fiimntel (or ant Jpimmel ein hornet) erfd^ettien; ^eute finb 
tnit ber 5)ofl getct^ wteker Biele 33rlcfe angetontmcn; cinen SHcE 
nac^ bent ®rfl6c feincr ^abt fenbct noc^ ber 9Renfc^ auritcE {Sch.). 
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The same transposition of the subject and object obtains in aooessoty sen- 
tences also, the latter having a kind of inverted order; as, toeil gc|!erii ylSjltcl) 
tin ©cioittst tcHti, etc. SEBcnn in iiefem 3al)te tjtetleicljt «m .Jliinmet eiii hornet 
ftft!)cineii fcnte/eto. 

The same transposition, being so very poetical, is effected by employing the 
meaningless pronoun (J* In the place of the subject (see § 206. 2) ; as, 2*, i(f 
jefit gtiefte; e* i(l tine (c^Siie sncntiiiactit (ScA.). 

3. ■'When an accessory sentence takes the place of the subject, 
the same inversion obtains, both in English and in German ; as, 
ei i(i fc^toer, bag ju f^un (eg ifl eine fd^were ©0(^e), it is dif- 

. ficult to do that ; ti ijl gefunb, fpajteren ju ge^ett. The fol- 
lowing idiomatic expressions may be mentioned in this con- 
nection : — 

& frcut mi(l) (J« ma(t)t mir 5tcii6e) ©ie jit feljn, it gives me pleasure to see 
you. (Si tt)ut mic Uii, iA^ fagen jit muiJeii, I am sorry to say that.. 2* maclpt 
mit ©c^mevj, )U geljen (gcljn jtt foUeii), it gives me pain to take leave. Si xeut 
mid>, i'ai gi!tl)an ju (jafceit, or bap idp'tf getfcan Ijabc, I repent having done this (or, 
that I should have done this), grf loimbctt mic^, 6a« jit l)6rcn, I am astonished 
to hear this, di bslicbt mir, tS gefttttt miv, cS i|i mit gefStlig, iM jii tijun, I have 
pleasure in doing so. (rei bttriibt (fcjjmetjt) mt(l>, iai jti IjSten; I am grieved that 
I should, etc. Si otgert raic^, »afi a fo i(l, I am vexed that thisshould be soj 
Qi Ijcif t, Ddf, etc., it is said that, etc. (Si Wetiit, Safi, etc., it seems that, etc. 
<gi jimt (gejiemt), ei gcljStt, «(( Wtctt fici), tuf ec 6«ntt, it is due (becoming) 
that he should thank. (Si ijttfifljt (id) Son feliifl, bap, it is self-evident that, etc. 
<li (jllft, e« lififtt tweiiig cbet iitc^tS, ei ju fagcn, it is of little or no use to say it. 
(Si Wabct n\(l}ti{ti Unn niiljti f(^«beii). Sap (or ipenii) man ti tijut, it does no 
harm to do it. 

4. Poetical license goes even further, and places an emphSr 
sized subject last, or wherever else logic does not forbid it, and 
an object before the copula, or an adverb of time ; as, — 

SScn b« ©time Ijetp tiniieii miip bet ©ctiiDCip (Sch.). «iif be* fflJober* ^uOfe 
fetert grfil)(iit3*fc(le bte Slatiit (Salig.). Wiuntn fSrbett fciiie ©cijritte in bem loil' 
ben gorff bee SBanbrer (Sck). OlacljbrSngt im ®o((, mif irilbcii Sliifen, etfSIIcnb 
tei (Selnnbeti ©tiifen (Sch.). '.ttuf frriiigt bet S5mg iinb fcrbett ben BtaUiUhl.). 
Salb n.il)te bet ffllitte bet Umfftitj pd) (B.). 3I)m tonnte ben muHjtgen ©(aubcii 
bet .&cl)n bcrXitrannen iit*t raiiben (Sch.). ^tht fcljnen, el)' bit SBtaiibung \m. 
betteljrt, bet 3fmgling fidj ©ott empfieMt {Sch.). Staiif bet SSnig greift na* bem 
S3ecl)ct f<!)nea, in ben ©tiubel tljn Wleubctt Ijinein (Soft.). 

Still, even in prose, some of these arrangements may be imitated, and a subject 
placed last, -when it is a longer expression, or a relative sentence is annexed 
toit;as, bemte(!)tft!>aifcneiiailanitebleibt im Unglucte bet It»(l tine* guten ®e« 
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teWtMiiai Sitiim()fi;M >er ttatuvfit^sti ffl(iit«rii (jot in (?ilvt)))<i jiietft cist gcUc!)!' 
fcfccc 'ittjt mi SoiiflaiitiiiciJet, 9l«meinf Ximaiiu*, empfoljleii, lod^fr, etc. 

The Genitive and the Appositive are, with poets, separated Jby intervening 
parts of the sentence; as, iui iBovte iieiin' ic^ eiitl^, inl)a(t«fi$lB« (ScA.). Safi 
in SSettitg iitt^t tinei Sflaubcrs mic!) Uom fidjrcn ®d)«fecvt'rdfic (ff.). 

5. In accessory sentences the copula may precede, instead of 
following, the predicate, when the latter consists of two or 
more words ; as, Stiemanb Iciugnet, bag tie Ue6clt|ater l^ier 
auf (Srtictt nic^t imtner ftni teftraft ttoriicn (or ieflraft worben 
ftnt) ; wenn ii^ crjl meine 2lrt»eit tuerbe Beenbtgt '^abtn (or 6een» 
iigt |a6en toerbc). 

But the copula mi(st precede when the predicate consists of 
two infinitives ; as, i^ toeif, t)af td^'S tuerbe »ot(6ringen !onnen ; 
wentt td^'g ^atte gejic'^n miiflTeti (or foHcn, woHeit, mogen, iiirfen, 
!6nnen, |5ren, fe|eti, l^etfeit); toare i^ uergweifcrt. 

The copula Werben or tBerbet must, likewise, precede the in- 
finitive tuertien ; as, id^ weif , ha^ i|r iuerbet reic^ werien, unb 
ba^ f'^ itferben arm tBcrbcn ; totnn ioir aus unfrer Sage mevben 
crlijjl werben. But eg ifl ntoglid) bag er rei(^ tuerbcn lotrb. 

6. Relative sentences are accessory ones, and arranged ex- 
actly like these. But as the relative pronouns and adverbs are, 
at the same time^ interrogatives, the pupil must carefully dis- 
criminate whether the sentence is a direct interrogation headed 
by an interrogative pronoun, when the inverted order is to be 
employed. Compare the following sentences : er wupte nid^t, 
wen er ttngtudfti(^ gemad^t ^atte — SBen |at cr ungliidflii^ gc= 
mac^t? ©er Sefjrer fragte, too .farl getoefen tnare; — wo war 
^arl gewefen? It is the same with toa^, tote, toenn, too|itt, too*^ 
f^tx, toomit, tooburd^, etc., and their compounds. 

7. A few rules on the an-angement of single words are scat- 
tered through §§ 119. 5, 12, 158, 162, 164, 174, 177, lS6, 187, 
note, 191, note 1, 203, 206, 209, 220, note, 221, 224-227, 
240, note 7, 251, note 1, 257, 273, 274, note 1, 275, 279, 280 
- 282, 283, note, 284; and § 349 treats this subject still further 
in connection with the rhetorical accent. 
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§ 293. Dependent sentences ought always to take the place 
of the substantive, or adjective, or adverb, which they replace. 
The relative or adjective accessory sentence, however, follows 
the substantive to which it refers, instead of preceding it, like 
the adjective ; as, \6) lennc ben SJtann, son tcelc^em bu fprid)ft 
(ben ietannten, btefcn SKann) fcit lange ; or ii^ fenne ben SJIann 
feit lange, »on Welc^em bu frric^jl. The latter arrangement is 
preferable when the relative sentence is not separated by too 
many words from its substantive, because this prevents the 
principal sentence from being cut into two parts, often widely 
separated from each other, and the latter part ending perhaps 
in one or a few words. The sentence, er jog fetnen 9?0cf, tod' 
c^er liber nnb iibcr rait 93Iut fieflecEt war, aui, and similar ones, 
are decidedly cumbrous ; it is better to say, er jog feiiten Slcil 
aus, ii>eld)er, etc. 

On the other hand, the relative sentence should not be sep- 
arated from its substantive by too many intervening words, and 
never so, when a misunderstanding may be apprehended. We 
should not say, er jog [einen Slocfe som SeiDe, iDcId)er gctnj mit 
Slut bcflectt war, where welc^cr refers to 9lo(f, but can as well 
be referred to SetBe. Neither should we say, bei" 25ater beS 
aSerbrcc^er^ War beg SJIorgens in'g Oefiingnig getommen, reelc^cr 
:^ingerid)tet wevben foKte ; but rather, ber SJater beS SSerBrci^eriS, 
JDeId)er, etc., war, etc. 

The same rule holds good of all accessory sentences that 
may be inserted within the principal one ; as, bic SSerjWeiflung 
StUer bariiScr, bag jebe ^ulfe unmogIi(| fdjien, fann man ftc^ 
bcnfen. But not bie SScrsweiflung alter lann man ftd^ bcnfen 
ba^ teine J&iilfe mogltc^ fc^ien. Neither, man fann fid) bie 55er= 
atoeiflung SlDer baritber, bag fetne ^ittfe moglic^ fc^ien, benten. 

§ 294. But the best means of avoiding misconstruction is the 
inversion of sentences. By placing a troublesome accessory sen- 
tence at the head of the compound sentence (§ 288), the latter 
gains clearness and stress at the same time ; as, bag leinc 
^iilfe moglic^ ft^ien, (baa) broc^te 2lfle jur SBcrjiueiflung. (In the 
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principal sentence there is here no inversion, because the ac- 
cessory sentence itself stands here in. the place of subject to the 
principal sentence.) -SCeil ijiete 9)ienf(^en fc^Iec^t ftnb, bcfroegeit 
tniiffen nid)t atle fc^tec^t fein. (The inversion in the principal 
sentence, and in all principal sentences connected with adverbial 
accessory sentences, is accounted for by the intention of the lan- 
guage to point out by the inversion of the principal sentence, 
that the order of the sentences is also inverted.) 

The following tables show the complete arrangement of 
words according to the three different kinds of sentence : — 

I. Simple and Co-ordinate Sentences. 

Cmj. I. Suftjeci. II. Cbpula, III. Objects. IV. Predicate. 

or simple , . i oj, « 

tense of 2. 1. i. 3. t: 3 3 S 

Pilil -M ..f.is 



t3 c 4. Gen- 
<! g ^ itive, 


5. Ap- 
posi- 
tive, 


«t,-Sa . ..,.^ 





|3 0) g -a or other com- 

'■S3''5'o pleraents of -a - s- o-^ts ■ -a-io-" 

<g<^ Nominative. <! §i£'§M'io S «-3£.§ 






5' 

Uirt ^ct arme SSatev be* Uivtoriun j5inbc«(, ber ttiistattlidjt, Ijiitte geflerii i()ii ttoft 
one* (Btid^enij noci; nicl^t gefiinten. 

'ilbex He glaiiienbe @onne be* SRAimonbal gtiig bte^mot tUcc eiiiem fcrUjeit 
©tabe aiif. 

Qt vflegt ftcl) regelmopia aOe lage jit bettinteii. 

<5te (jat iKiite bem ie^ret iljren ©oljii jur Svjieljuiig ubcrgeben. 

34 Iiofis micl)'i(;ni baju aiigebcten. 

!}Qi( gebeii iljin ben &ted iiicljt. 

n. Inverted Sentences. 

Cmj. I. Copula, II. Suiject. III. Objects. IV. PrecZicoie. 

or simple . ^ s . . ^ 

tense of ri fl 4. Gen- 5. Ap- 2. 1. 4,3. 

verb. <§ s itive, posi- _"» S .o^i >lj 

ggg.£ tive, §||^ = «» . 

"o D g-g or otlier com- . S .Cr9 * S'S 

<ig<!|zi Nominative. P-,-g<! §^.» g ^ 

T-H Cq CO T-i « CO" 

afdcr (jatte (benii) bev avmc 'S<xtn be* bertoviteii ^iiibe*, ber ttnglueftitije, ti 
geffern troft aOe* (Suc^eii* noct) iiict)t gefiinben 3 
28 
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SBann (tuo) ftia n (bcim) mit fern (Stiitimnlf aimwttaiit (jabett? 

SDlBt^te Da* SRcer un* bal» bon iljm befteien 1 

^Stte fie mit.baS '^nbcnten ntci)t gcgcbcii, fo ioSrbc it^, etc. 

tefeii ©te jeftt bicfcn Brief mit 9la(^ben(en im^. 

(SfBenn tae \val)t voaxe, fo) tiatten itiic enbliiO in iljm tinfer @(uc6 loiebergefiittbeit. 

^iec iciK id; nun micf) bon meinen ieiben nbolen. 

Snburd; toirb bee bungling na^ unb nad; jum gm^en SItanne. 

m. Dependent or Subordinate Sentences. 
Omj. L Subject. U. Objects. III. Predicate. IV. Os™'"- 

-oa 4. Gen- 5. Ap- 2. 1. 4,3. 

•^ g jS itive, posi- o "S j= ii sl| 

g I g.fc tive, £ „ ,5 ° * " . 

a!CLi"-S a ^ « •£ » S o_ a 

"3 » g-g or other com- § » S J.-S * s.2 

■€-S=5=i plements of sS-SgO-SH 

<!_§<!i2i Nominative. (S a'^H*.|,g a. 

1-1 « CO rH N CO* 

SBenn in ntme Satet be« bctlotnen ^inbe«, bet Uitgtutflitjie, bii(fe(be geffern 
nac^ bielem ©ii(^en enblid) aufgefunben Ijatte. 
SBo tein ©onncnjlrabl il)n bei feinen 3erbred)en f 5tet, etc. 
(Sine XI)at)»Bclc^ct aOe aetljeiligten fi(!j Ijetnailjmals mit 9ie(t»t fdjamen Wucbcit. 
S« (toctl) toil bem Suvft^en teine (2t(inibnifi baju gaben, fo, etc. 
(3(1) wtif) bap bic gliinjcnbe-anaifonne bieSmat fiber einem ®rabe oufgeljt. 



CHAPTER n. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

§ 295. The elements of a simple sentence form three groups : 
— 1. the Predicative group, comprising Subject, Predicate, and 
Copula (where there is any) ; — 2. the Attributive group, 
comprising the complements of the Subject or Substantive ; — 
and, 3. the Objective group, comprising the complements of 
the Predicate. See the tables in § 294. 

§ 296. The Predicative group is the most important of the 
three, constituting .the skeleton of the sentence, while the other 
two groups form only complements of subject and predicate, 
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and tend either to generalize a particular or individual, or to 
individualize and particularize a general subject and predicate. 
The logical coherence of the predicative group is grammati- 
cally expressed by the agreement of subject and predicate in 
gender, number, and case; as, bettte SEoc^tet ifl eine 3ogeritt5 ttir 
wertien efen ; ic^ wcrte bctn ©d&iiler fein. 

To this rnle there is only one exception in German; namely, in sentences with 
e^ gKH, which governs the logical subject always in the accusative, ei being the 
grammatical subject; as in ti gi«bt (incn £Siiig, there is a king. 

The subject may be a substantive or a substantive pronoun. 
In the latter case the pronoun refers always to some substan- 
tive either preceding or supplied in thought, and must be of the 
same gender, number, and case with it ; as, eg giitgen trei 3Sgcr 
tBO^I fluf iite S5lrf(^, |ie tooKten crjagcn ben tcetpen §trfc^ ( Uhl) ; 
D^nc §eimat^ inu§ ber ©otbat — [(^warmen ; er mu^ Dorbei an 
ber ©tabtc ©lanj (Sch.) ; Stic^t na^ gcwo^nter ©itte erjog man 
biefes ^inbj.unb aU ti lam ju 3fl|ren, warb cs bie f^onjle 
%xaxi{Vhl.). 

Note 1. When the substantive is a diminutive in djen or (etit (neuters), the 
pronoun generally refers back to it in the natural gender ; as, too t(l gti^c^en 1 
t(l er im ©arteii T — SBa* mddjt tottc^eii ? i(l fie hanH — Zii m'vlj baS 9)lS6tl)tit 
erblicfte, fo tmt (te itn 9>fet!>en nnljct (G.). S)as gtaiUeiii — (Je toill (letdm 
(Sch.). 

Note 2. That a neuter pronoun, cs, b««, Hh, when subject, or only gram- 
matical (not at the same time logical) subject, may be followed by a predicate 
in any gender or number, we have explained in §§ 203 and 206. 

§ 297. The predicate is either (1) a simple tense of a verb 
(Present, Imperfect, or Imperative), or (2) an auxiliary verb 
connected with a participle, or (3) an infinitive, or (4) an ad- 
verb, or (5) preposition, or (6) noun substantive, or (7) adjec- 
tive, or (8) pronoun, or (9) numeral, or (10) a preposition 
governing a case ; as, — 

1. T)et Se'^rer Ic'^rt. 2. 2)aa ^inb f^at gewcint. 3. ©ie foU 
e(fen. 4. 3<I) Sef)e jurucf. 5. 2Blr fletlen auf. 6. dx ift etn 
3ager. 7. 2)ie ffijclt ijt f(^on. 8. Die Seute ijt unfer. . 9. Die 
!^ciUge 3fl|I i|l i'tet, 10. (£r war »ori ©innen. 
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• Note 1. After one of the auxUiary verbs fcDen, ttolfctt, mSgen, ^urfell, f Jii. 
neti, mSpn, the complementary infinitive is often omitted and supplied in 
thought; as, ivd^ tii (tlnnt) fodfi, (a^ tann|l iu aiict) (tl)nn); MoM tc|) nid)t ((;«• 
dm) mag, Win ct ftonenW gat mdjt (mmeljmcn); WM tec aHenfct) m(!(t {(!(!) evlaii* 
ben) datf, i>a^ mu^ ec aud; nid)t (tljun). 

Note 2. In § IIB, note 1, is explained what adverbs and prefixes and nouns 
must not be separated from verbs with which they are compounded j and in 
§ 203 what pronouns must not be used predicatively. Cardinal and indefinite 
numerals do not allow of a predicative use, and the English we were three 
{there are fawr of them), (he brothers are mant/, they are fem (a few), are to be 
translated, ti ivaren unfer ^tn {ti ftnb Hint bier), ti ftiib bet Stnber Oiele, ei finb 
tijtet ioenige, etc. 

Note 3. A substantive in the genitive case, as a predicate, is considered 
poetical; as, 3l)t VXM fc jatten '-Jftter* (Sch.). Set grSfte X()fil bet guc(!eii i(l 
Hiifctct ®e(tnitiing ( (?.)• 3)letii SBatct soar lUerljaiipt (cl)c(;aftct £flatiir {(?.). 

In common prose, only the following phrases of this kind are adopted: — 3(S 
bill bet 2I!eiming"('itn(it|)t), baf, etc. (anberer COleinuiig), I am of opinion that, 
etc. (of a different opinion). 34) bin SBiHeiiS, bajf jii tljiiii, I have a mind to do 
that. S)ai ifl mcine* ZmM, that 's my official duty. 3(1) bin giitcs JKiitbeot, 
I am in good spirits, cheerful. ^^ bin gntet Singe, 3t!! bin gtiter iaiine, I am 
in a good humor. ^^ bin be* Xobc*, 1 am a dead man. 3t(> bi" gleic^en 
'ilketi ntit iljm, t am of the same age with him. SBifl btt be* Xeufet* ? are 
you run mad? 2Btt (inb cine* ©inne*, eine* .^etjen*, we are of one heart and ■ 
one mind. 

Instead of the predicative Genitive, the prepositions bon, um, in, bei, ju, ofjne, 
gegen, etc. areinnse; as, St tf{ bon 'iliti; ba* t|{ bon (gtofet) !8ebeutung; cr 
ifl i>on l)Ol)ent @iefi^led)t; e* tann uti^t bon Satiet fein (,Sch.). @ie ivai uidjt Don 
©tanbe (Sch.). 3n SScrtegcnljeit, 2£ng({, SButl), ©otgc, ^orn, Slotl), S8etjl»etf< 
lung fein; olpne ^erfianb, 3uTCt)t, iSilbnng, ©4aam, ieben, Slu^en fein; bei Sin* 
nen, bei SSelmtftfcin, bet gntet tatine fein; ba* .peei loat jiim gtbatmen (Scft.); 
jum 93ecjli)eife(n, ju Qnit, snm 9luften, gegen bie '•Mbtebe, gegen ^flii^t iinb Oe. 
SDijfen, au* bet Sa(r""9 f""- See the examples in §§ 270 - 272. 

In the following and similar expressions, the verb jleljen is employed instead 
of to Sis: — ©eine ©c!)viften (ieben fiber benen £eno)Jl)on'*, his writings are supe- 
rior to Xenophon's. gc jicbt in meinen Sienfftn, untet metncm fflefcbt, he is in 
my service, under my orders. Sa* fiei)t bei 3>)nen, in 3l)tet ai!ac()t, etc., that 's 
in your power (depends on you). 3ni Sriefit>c(()fe(, im aSetljnltnif, in 9)erbinj 
bung, in iSejicfjung mit 3emanb pcljcn, to be in correspondence, in proportion, 
connection, relation with, to, etc. St ilel)t in gutem SRufe, in ©naben bei, he is 
of good reputation, in favor with. 3" ©otte* J)anb (Icljen, to be in God's hand, 
•.tfuf bent ©piete fleiien, to be at stake, '-ailc* jlebt mit ju ©ebote, everything is 
at my disposal. 3m SSetbadjt jleljen, to be suspected, ©eftattet ({eljcn bet einem 
lanjling, to be godfather to a child. ('.Jfuf) ©(l)ilb»acl)t fleben, to stand sentry. 

Thus is used also |i(i) beftnben; as, icj) bejinbe mic!) tvol)(, I am well; an einem 
;Otte ft(( beftnben. 
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Note 4. 1. All adverbs of time and locality (but see for those expressing 
direction § 263. 2, 3, notes) may be used as predicates; 2. of the remainder 
only sergebeiiei, timfonjl, fo, fliiDst*, Wei)!, tiiitB<il)l are so used; as, Sa* i(J '-iftierf 
sevgebwiS or umfonfl; He ©acl)e ifl liittt fo; (ie IBOV antttS; ict) dill Wolji, iiii< 
U)Cl)l (of health). But fo is thus used only in common style ; in higher style 
■we must replace it by bet Ztt, folgeiiStrmafcit, lol« folgt; as, ftiit SSeiuljmen toat 
(fo — fo befdjiifcii) 6cv 'iiu, ia^ ti SSevCadjt evvegte; in -fjevgang l)8v()rtlt (id) fo(« 
geiiJcvmaftit (ioie folgt). 

Note 5. In the following phrases prepositions occur as predicates with feiit: 
3(^ bin duf, I am up. Sie _XI)flr' (tins genjler) i(l aiif, the door is open. Sie 
Xl)5t' (!)a# Ssiipfr) iff ju, the door is shut, (rt tfl ail*(ge3an3eii), he is out (of 
the house). S)aS ®iS i|l «iif, the ice is broken. Sic SSinite iff diif, the wound 
is open. Sie geit i|! urn, the time is over. S^ if! etiie f(^6ne @ad;e urn tin gut 
©cloiffcii/ it is a fine thing to have a good conscience (®elBi(fc» is here, properly 
speaking, subject). Set Svicg i({ ati^, the war is over. ©,i« gnier (iicljt) if{ aii«f, 
the fire (candle) is out. Sic ^ircijc if? axU, church is over. Sic ©djincvjen (in6 
tjotubcr (t)0c()ci), the pain is over, ^ij tilt >itt(() (Die Xljfit, Ocfuljt), I am through. 

§ 298. After two or more subjects, one of which is in the 
first, the other in the second or third person, the verbuis in the 
first person ; and after two or more siibjects, one of which is in 
the second, the others in the third person, the verb has the 
termination of the second person plural ; as, \&i, bu unb ct (tttiv) 
wotlcn jufammen ge:^en ; wir unb i:^r miijfen t^cilen ; bu utib 
ber aSater (i^t) mogt eS wifen ; i:^r unb bie ^inbcr foUtet ein 
gcfl :^atert ; 5)rin5 Sartoa unb \&j (i»iv fieibc) Bcgegnen biefe« 
aWittag unS tnt aSorgemad^ ber ^iinigin {Sch.). 

§ 299. When there are several subjects in the third person, 
the verb is put in the third person plural, as in English ; as, bfl 
l^angen ^etm unb ®c§tlb {Sch.). ®cfunb|cit, S^re, ©lijif unb 
9)rad)t |tnb nic^t bag ©litd bcr <&cclen (^GeU.). But in German 
the predicate may be a singular whenever the several subjects 
can be considered as an undivided unit, provided each single 
subject is a singular; as, Sluf blutge ©(^lai^ten folgt ®efang 
unb Sana {Sch.). 2ln i:^nt ifl .giopfen unb 9JJaIj Berlorcn {Prov.). 
®elb unb ®ut ntad)t nic^t gliidlli^ {Prov). Detn iji baa Sfteic^, 
unb bie .Kraft unb bie ^errli^teit {Bible). Bmeimal groet iji »ier. 

Note 1. When two subjects are connected by o6ct, cntlocbcr — obcr, locDct 
— nod), iiicl)t mic — fonScnt and), ioic, nitt)t, the predicate agrees with the sub- 
ject nearest to it; as, id) obcr bit mtift i»cic!)cii; ic() mu(j tteicljcii obev bti, I must 
28* 
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yield, or thon; id) teiO it^ fSljreti (aflTeit, tee ivtitt SllonS iio(t ©oiiiie fcii^ (ie< 
ft()eint (iScft.)- SIBrtec meine Sc^lBeptr, nott* iljre gteuiiMn teat 6a; ei nbt Set 
eitern ©cjcn, nid^t iljrSStiu!) {G.)-» Snttortet 6u »»« m mufi (lerbcii (ScA.)- Set 
Sine tvte Set '.ifnCece if ein Sdjuite. 

Note 2. When the subject is a colleotive noun in the singular, the predicate 
agrees with it; as, ini S8o(( Ijat fid) t>et|cimme(t, people have assembled; Set 
SRatl) tear in feinec aRcinung get()ei(t, the council were divided in their opinions. 
But ein ^^ait, a pair, a couple, a few, eine nitenge, a number, and all standard 
numbers, as ein Sxi^enS, a dozen, are connected with the predicate in the 
plural, as in English; as, ein )>aat gtennSe tamen; eine SDleiige @(i)ife taufen ein, 
a number of vessels arrive. 

Note 3. The English substantive in the plural, qualified by different adjec- 
tives into two or more species, is to be rendered by the singular in German ; as, 
in eiigtifc^e iin6 franj{(t(a)e Siimg Wareit beiSe jvigcgen, the English and French 
kings were both present; tie imtf^e, eng(if<^e unS Sanifcl)e @i>rac{)er the German, 
English, and Danish languages. 

Note 4. The English ' the United States is a fine country,' tie Seteinigten 
StMttn ftnS ein fd^Sned innb, cannot be imitated, as the above example shows. 



CHAPTER m. 



or ACTIVE, PASSIVE, REFLEXIVE, AND BIPEKSONAL 
VERBS. 

§ 300. The active voice represents a person or thing (the 
subject of the sentence) as being in a state, or as performing an 
action; as, bie ©ottne fc^eint; bcr gtfc^cr fiingt gifd^c. The pas- 
sive voice makes the logical object of an action the grammatical 
subject, by representing it as suffering that action ; as, iie Sifi^e 
tDtxim wn bem gifd^cr gefangen. * 

, The English language has, properly speaking, no passive voice; 'the fishes 
are caught by the fisherman,' is almost identical with ' the fishes are prisoners 
(booty) of the fisherman.' An action which the fishes are suffering, or a process 
wliich they are undergoing, is not expressed; but they are represented as being 
in a state; the mere result of fishing is mentioned. The German, however, rep- 
resents the fishes as becoming a booty, as developing mto prisoners: it men- 
tions, together with the result, the process which brought it about, and the 
fishes are conceived as suffering thereby. 

Hence it is that ' the fishes are caught' (Present tense) answers more prop- 
erly to Me gifdje f«n> gefitngen (tuotSen), or the German Perfect, and ' the fishes 
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were caught' (Imperfect tense) to tie 8ift!)e watsit gcfaitgsn (Ittortifit), or the 
German Pluperfect. And comparatively the best translation of tit S'W^ loft" 
ten {imitSen) gefiiiigeii would therefore be, 'the fishes are being caught, were 
being caught,' or ' become caught,' if the latter were not bad English, and the 
former too cumbrous. 

§301. Only transitive verbs — that is, such as have their 
objects in the accusative — admit of a complete passive inflec- 
tion. Every active sentence with a transitive verb for its 
predicate can be turned into a passive sentence by changing 
the Accusative into the Nominative (object into subject) and the 
Nominative into a Dative with soit; as in the above example. 

Note. — The English phrases, ' I was thanked by the meeting for having 
presided,' 'my vanity was flattered by this success,' ' the dinner was followed 
by a ball,' ' a man not to be trusted with money,' ' he was promised assists 
anoe,' ' I was shown a room,' ' he was offered his liberty,' ' I was permitted 
to visit her,' ' we were told so,' and similar ones, cannot be imitated in German, 
where tiinten, f({;meicl)e(n, fotgen, txctcaiien, anbieten, eriauben, are connected 
with the Dative; this case cannot be turned into the subject of a passive sen- 
tence. We translate: »«* SRetting Santte mit; tiefet Svfolg fdjmeic^elte metnec 
SiteKeit ; ouf ini Sf en folgte eiii SSall ; etii ^a»n, bent man tciit @elb aiitjerttauen 
inup; a \mx iljm -Oiitfe i)etf)>co(l;ett tvocbeii; man jetgte mir ctn gimmer; man l)at 
unsi iki gefagt. But the German may say cin gimmcc WmH mic gtjcigt, and 
i(S tmitSc auf mcin gimmet gctoicfen, because jetgen governs, besides the Dative 
of & person, the Accusative of a thing; and tvnfen may assume an Accusative of 
person. 

The English goes so far in this use of the passive, as to allow expressions 
like ' he was banished the country,' ev wmtt ani iem tanbe bttbannt, when it 
is not possible to say .' to banish one the country' {where one could be conceived 
as a Dative, and countrtf as object). This cannot be imitated in German. 

§ 302. Intransitive verbs — that is,, verbs denoting a state or 
an action, the object of which is not expressed by the Accusa- 
tive, but by the Dative and Genitive, or in some other way — 
have, properly speaking, no passive voice. Such are, for 
instance: Tiad§ tttoaS fc^icfen, to send for; »ott ettcag prcn; an 
ctwag aweifeln, to doubt of; ubtv dwas ta^m ; to laugh at some- 
thing ; in ett»a« etnt»it(igen, to agree to something ; einetn »er=' 
trauen, to confide m a person ; 3cmantieg gebenfen. 

Note. — The English phrases, 'the physician was sent for,' 'he was never 
afterwards heard of,' ' his recovery is doubted of,' 'she was laughed at,' 'the 
match was agreed on,' ' we were confided in,' ' a means was thought of,' must 
be translated in the active voice; as, man fenbete natt) einem 'iltjtt, etc. 
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Or the German may choose an impersonal expression, as, eel Wlirts Itcnj) einem 
2ffite 8sftl)ic6ti ei \t>mie iiie mcljc ijcii iljm geljSrt; c«( loitS an feiiitv ©cntfiiitg gs« 
jteeifelt; e* iBurte fiber fie gc(at()ti in bie SSetbiiibting h>utbc eiiigeioiHigti ti Vsutie 
m\i tcttraiit; e* tviicbe an tin ffllittel gcbat^t. But the latter kind of phrase is 
used only when no active subject (grammatical object here) is to be mentioned. 

§ 303. Even transitive verbs are not so much used in tile 
passive voice in German as in Englisli, because the German 
passive is more expressive of a passivity- or suffering of the 
logical subject than the English. The passive construction is 
usual in the following cases only : — 

1. "When the person or thing performing the action is to be 
made more prominent than the person or thing suffering the 
action ; e. g., er i(l ijom SBtt^ erfc^tagen worbett, he was killed by 
lightning ; ber ©trapurgct SWunj^cr i(l »on Srwtn son ®tein6fl(| 
eviaut tDOrben, the Cathedral of Strasburg was built by Erwin 
of Steinbach. 

2. When the person or thing performing the action is not 
expressed ; as in t)ie SScrirec^en wcrben ntc^t tmmer tejlraft ; er 
i|l irgcnituo erfi^Iagcn tuorten; bag ®tra§6urger SJZitnflcr ijl int 
14 3a|r'^unbert crBaut worben ; bie Sugcttb ntu^ erjogen t»cr= 
bctt ; — where the passive is also used in English. 

Note 1. The phrases, ' it is said that,' ' it is believed,' ' it must be conceded 
(owned) that,' ' he is said to be concerned in the matter,' ' he is believed to be a 
foreigner,' ' a greater crime is not to be imagined,' ' a finer picture cannot be 
-seen,' etc., are to' be translated: man fagt, man g(aii()t, man muff jugeffeljfM, baf ; 
man fagt, ba^ ec bet ber @a(^e betl;etltgt ifi (er foQ babei bet(;eiligt feiii); man i)hU 
il)nf3c einenScemben; ein grSfete^SSerbcecDen tamt man mt|)t benCen; ein f(l)S< 
itece^ S3ilb t'ann man nid^C feben. 

But the phrases, ' it is to be hoped,' ' it remains to be seen,' 'it is to be 
conceded,' ' this is to be translated,' etc., can be translated only in the active 
voice; as, ti ifl jn l;offen; etJ bleibt ubrig jn feljen; ti ifl ju jugefleben ; bie* i(l ju 
Sbcrfegen, etc. 

Note 2. On the other hand, some English phrases in the active, — like 'a 
work does not pay,' eine 'Arbeit iBtrb ntcl)t bejaljlt; 'a house is building,' ci luirb 
ein |)aii(i gebaiit; 'a storm (mischief) is brewing,' e* leicb ein ©tntm gebraut,— 
are to be rendered in the passive. 

Note 3. Participles past have a passive signification in both languages; 
such of them, however, as have by usage become like adjectives (see the long 
list in § 191), and also the few following, may be joined to the verb fein, as in 
English. 
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ic^ Hii gefintit or gefonneit, I am dis- id; bin HMvunittt, I am astonished, 
posed, ic!) dill (icfffirjt, I am disturbed, 

id; t>i« $t\vs>l)nt, I am accustomed, id) t>in beuiinil;igt, I am alarmed, un- 

ici) bill ttfreilt, I am rejoiced, easy. 

Also several others expressive of a state of mind. 

Note 4. This use obtains also, when the state or condition in which an action 
results is to be expressed, as in descriptions like these: 6ie lifclfc fin!) gebetft, Hi 
@petfcii fiiib (neitet/ tie @afie fiiib gelnbeii — iai (Siflmal;! taiiii iiegiiineii. 

§ 304. Verbs, originally transitive, are made intransitive by 
assuming the reflexive form ; as, ic^ i»et;re tni(^, I defend myself; 
bu ubteji ii^, thou exercisedst thyself; er rettet fic^/ he saves 
himself; h)ir ijerpfltc^ten ung, we engage ourselves, etc. For 
these expressions denote the same as ' I withstand,' ' thou prac- 
tisest,' ' he escapes,' ' we promise.' The reflexive form is used, 
in German to a far greater extent than in English. A majority 
of German verbs are capable of being used reflexively in some 
way or other, and the pupil must rely on a good vocabulary 
to become familiar with this class of verbs. There are six 
classes of reflexive verbs : — 

1. The reflexives proper, such as the above examples show. 
The action of the subject returns on the subject, and is confined 
to it ; subject and object are the same person or thing, and' the 
action is, logically, not an action proper, but a state or condition. 
Some languages, like the English,' prefer here in most cases the 
intransitive verb, while others, like the German, prefer the 
transitive; as, bie ©onne ftewegt fi^, the sun moves; @r If 
fc^rt fti^, he repents (himself) ; ber ^ran!e er^olt jid^, the patient 
recovers ; bie Slnflecfuttg tterBreitet fld^, the contagion spreads. 

2. The active rejkxives ; such as er ermuntert )1d^ jur 9lr6eit 
burc^ ©cfaitg, he encourages himself to the work by singing ; 
im ©aguerrcot^p (Sic^fbifb) Bjlbet ber ©cgenflanb jti^ fcfbjl (A, 
in the daguerreotype the object depicts itself ; cr ergtett jt(^ bent 
©tubiunt, he devotes himself to study. The action is logically 
transitive, and an action, not a state or condition, and perhaps 
all languages use here the transitive-reflexive form. 

3. The idiomatic reflexives ; as, i(^ frcue mi(|, I rejoice ; i(| 
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f^Sme ntti^, I am ashamed ; i^ Uerirre ntid^, I lose my way. 
They belong to the reflexives proper (class 1), expressing, like 
these, condition, not action, and differ from them only in that 
there is no logical necessity to conceive this condition or state 
as an action of the subject, — rather the contrary, — and that 
these verbs are otherwise not in a transitive use. It is strange, 
that, even in conflict with logic, verbs may be found otherwise 
not in transitive use, but employed as reflexives proper. (We 
cannot say, id) fd)ame einen Slnticren, but only idj fc^amc ntic^.) 
The German conceives the suffering subject-object as influenced, 
not from elsewhere, but by itself. 

4. Passive reflexives ; as, bag ^olj BearBcttet ftc^ leic^t, the 
wood is easily worked (carved, cut, etc.) ; bag ■Rom brifc^t ftd^ 
rof(%, the grains are fast threshed; eitt ^irc^f^itrm jliel§tt fJd) 
fdjlec^t, a church-steeple is not easily stolen. This use is con- 
fined to these and a few similar phrases. An object that can 
only be conceived as worked upon, suffering, — raw material 
under the action of a subject, — is represented as working upon 
itself; this being an expansion of the idiomatic use mentioned 
under the last class, extended from animate to inanimate beings. 
All the above phrases may, of course, with precisely equal force, 
be expressed in the passive ; as, bag ^otj Wirb leid^t 'bearkitet. 

5. Reciprocal verbs ; as, bie fcetbcn ^flrteien fc^Iagctt ftd), the 
parties fight (each other) ; bie ®cfc^tt)ifler ltc6en [i^ cinanbcr 
(orliefiett fid^, or Kefien einanber, see § 205, note). The action 
is only seemingly reflexive, but rather a mutual action of dif- 
ferent subjects on each other, each becoming in its turn the 
object of the other's action. 

6. Reflexives improper; as, x^ fod^e niir ein ®crid)t, I cook 
(for) myself a meal ; t»ir loufett Uttg ct»a«, we buy ourselves 
something (for ourselves) ; cr na^m ft^ »or, he proposed to 
himself; ft(^ ctiPOS attgetoo'^ncn, a6gcwo()nen, to accustom to, 
to disaccustom", wean from. The reflexive object is in the 
Dative, — the Nominative and Dative are the same person or 
thing, — and the verb, being a transitive, assumes, besides, a 
direct object in the Accusative. 
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Note 1. The following verba of 
IJcl) mtfljaltctt wo, to sojonm 
" " fiber, to find fault witli 
" anftteiigen, to make an effort 
" ()ete()«ii, to repent 
" betljciltgtn dii tttnaS, to partake of 
" bcffimmeii ju ctloaei, to resolve 
" (>«fd)iBtrm fiber (ttvH bci, fid) b«« 

tfdgen uber etlva^, to complain of 

somet^iing to somebody 
" bef(^et!)cn bci etlua*, to abide by 
" beriifen anf etlva^, to appeal to 
" berciteii ;u cnoa*, to prepare for , 
" bcreScii mit Jemanben Sber etwa*, 

to consult with somebody on 
" beratljen iiber, to deliberate on 
" bemuben nin, to take pains about 
" beCummern Ivegeit, to be afflicted 
" betummerii tun etlva^, to mind a 

thing. 
" beteniieit }u etlBaS, to profess (a 

creed) 
" bcfreunbcit mit 3eman>., to make 

friends with 
" befragen Jber etiuaS bet Stmiiitbem, 

to consult somebody about some- 
thing 
" beMeneit (Gen.), to make use of 
" beeilen, to make haste 
" beftnbeii iod, to be somewhere 
" be^ell(ell tvegen etivn^, to consider a 

thing 
" betriibeii Sber ett»a*, to be afflicted 
" beivabreii, to proye true 
" bcleegen, to move 
" beli>6(teit, to become overcast with 

clouds 
" bejeigeii o(i, )t^ bettieifeii ale, to 

prove (to be) 
" bejteben atif ctlBtii, to refer to some- 
thing 
" biegen, to curve 
" bretden, to break, to be reflected, to 

vomit 
" bebiieii, aiisbefjiien, to stretch, to 

extend, spread 



class are the most usual: — 
fcl) breljeii, to turn 
" tuiitcn etiVA^, to be conceited 
" eiancii JU (fur) etluaS, to be fit for 
'' cinburgern, to become naturalized 
" etJifinben ivt, to appear 
" {tngeli>51)iicit sbo, to habituate one's 

self to a place 
" einmengen in, ft(( einmift^en in, to 

meddle in 
" etnmietljen ioo, to hire a dwelling 
" einricljten too, to accommodate one's 

self to a place 
" einfct)tffen auf, to embark in 
" atictfd^iffen aui, to disembark from 
■' einfc^Ieic^en too, to creep in, steal in 
" eiiifc^lie^cn too, to shut one's self up' 

(in a room) 
" eiiifcl)ran(en, to be economical 
" ein{Te(Ien, to make one's appearance 
" cm))fel)(en bei, to ingratiate one's 

self with, to take leave of 
" empSren (fiber); to revolt at 
" cnben, cnbigen, to end, cease 
" eHtf«(tcn, to unfold (itself) 
" entfernen, to withdraw, retire 
" eiitlMlten (Gen.), to abstain from 
" entruftcii fiber, to become angry at 
" entfcljeiben toegeii, to form a resolu- 
tion, to resolve, 
" entfcSliefien loegen, to decide 
'■ eiitfeften fiber, to be frightened, to be 

aghast at 
" eimt)i(8c(n, to develop, to thrive 
" ciittoSljnen (Gea.), to wean from 
*' entjieljen (Dat.), to withdraw from 
" cutjfinben, to catch fire 
" entjiocien, to quarrel 
" cvbauen, to be edified 
" erbieten, to offer 
" trbofen, to become angry 
" erfreiien (Gen.), to rejoice in- 
" ergeben (Dat.), to surrender, submit " 

to, to be resulting 
" erg5(ien an, to delight in 
" ergeljen, to promenade 
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fid) exa,iefen, to flow forth 

" ecl}el>en, to rise 

" ec()ctterit, to clear, cheer up 

" crijcllm, to clear tip 

" tvijiHtn, to grow hot 

" cvl)cilen Don, to reooyer from 

" eviiyieiii, to remember 

" (ttlaren, to explam 

" cct'uiitiigen iiaci;, to inquire for 

" ctmilbcii, to grow tired 

" etlirect en itjcljiii, to extend to 

" Mvti)xen (Gen.), to ward off 

" erwcifeit ali iDaljt, to proye true 

" erlDeitctii, to be enlarged 

'.' fiiibcii ill etioa*, to put up with a 
thing 

" flii(fetcii, to flee, escape 

" formeit, to assume form 

" foct|>ai;teii, to clear out, retire 

" fcrtfeften, to coutinue 

" fugen, to submit to 

" ffiffcii mtt, to grow full of 

" ffivcljten tor, to be afraid of 

" gattcit mit, to pair, couple 

■• gebeii, to stop, cejise 
H gtdBljtt fid), fs! gel)8tt fid), e« gf 
jiemt fid), it is proper, due, be- 
coming 

fie!) gefttltii jii, to associate with 

" gewSljnen ait, to accustom to 

" (jalKil «ii itVoAi, to keep (stick) to 

" anijaitttt an ctivnef, to hold on to 

" fefiljaltcii an ttwai, " " 
a l;anbett ftc^.lim, the question is about, 

there is at stake 
fie!) Oailfen, fid) am or aufl)aufen, to ac- 
cumulate 

" Oeften an, to cling to, attach to 

" ()ecabla|feii, to condescend 

" tcramtreibeii,. to roam 

" IjSuten, to oast the skin, to slough 

" l)fittn, to be on one's guard 

" ivrcn, to err, be mistaken 

" tfljren an etwa*, to heed (a warn- 
ing) 

" tloven, to clear (up) 



fid) tcummeti, to stoop 
" tal)leii (ttbtiiljleii), to cool off 
" lagern, to encamp 
" Iel)nen aiif, to lean (repose) on 
ti (oljiit (id) ei* ju tl)uii, it is worth the 

while (to do it) 
fid) (6fe« (aiijlSfcn), to be dissolved 
" mad)en (an tnmi), to set about a 
thing 
" " mcljtcn (bermt()ven), to multiply 
" mt(7en mit 3emaiib, to measure one's 

self with (in a fight) 
" minbctn (betminbern), to" diminish 
" roittdeiltn (Dat.), to communi- 
cate one's own feelings, to spread 
over 
" miicSfen, to show resistance 
" lialjvfii Son (mit), to feed on (to gain 

a livelihood by) 
" niebcrbSifcn (bScfen), to bow down 
" nicbetlaffcn iuo, to settle down 
" niebtrlegen (Itgen), to lay down (to 

sleep) 
We II)8r Sjfiiet fid), the door flies open 
fid) ^'acEen, to be off 
iAi fA^t fid) fur, that is becoming 

for 
fill) plagen, iinalen mtt, to drudge in 
" regen, to be stirring 
" rubten, •' " 
" rclmcn, to rhyme, to fit 
" rid)tcn nacl) ettoaS, to follow a given 

direction 
" ringedt, to be curling 
" tbllen, to roll 

" rStben, to redden, become red 
" fd)H)arien, to grow black 
" rfibmen (Gen.), to boast of 
" Tliiiben, to grow round 
" rfi(lcn JU, to prepare for 
" fammeln (bevfammeln), to assemble 
"■ fct)aciten (jufiimmenfd).), " 
" fc^acfcn, to grow sharper 
" fiiid)ten, to become arranged in 

layers 
ei fc^lcCt fid), it is decent (to do it) 
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fid) fcl)icCeit in ttWai, to adapt one's 

self to 
" fdjlageti rnit 3em., to fight a man 
" fdplangeln, to meander, to wind 

one's way 
" fc!)(iEf en, to be concluded, shut 
" ((Smicgen, to cringe 
" fc^neiten (in ten ginget), to out 

(one's own finger) 
" fcljoncn, to take care of one's self 
" fc^antcln, to rock, to be swung 
" ft^ttingen (iiuffc!)it>.)» to rise, climb 

up 
" fenten, to smk 
*' fefeen, to^it down, take a seat, 

to settle down 
" fonnfn, to bask 
" fpetrcH, to resist 
" fi^nben, to speed, make haste 
" flaiien, to be stowed (of water) 
" (ittgern, to increase (in degree) 
" flc(l)en in (bie -Jianb), to sting one's 

own hand 
" ffettcH, to feign, pretend 
" flofien {an Sen Mo^f), to strike 

(one's own head) 
" flviinben gegen, to bristle up, resist 
" )?tciten mit, to dispute, quarrel with 
" flMen'auf, to lean, recline upon 
" taufc^en (in), to be mistaken (in) 
(te tl)et(en ftc^ in ctlo**, they distrib- 
ute a thing among themselves (to 

divide into) 
ftt^ t()uvmen, to tower (to heaven), loom 
er fiberbietet flcl) (e* jn leiffen), he does 

his utmost to (effect a thing) 
(ic6 fibeceiten, to be too rash, over hasty 
" ubcv()e(>cn, to be assuming 
" umfc^auen, to look around 
" nmfeljen, " " 

" umipenben (inenben), to turn round 
" untevOalten mit 3em., to have a 

talk with 

* untcrtebcn mit 3em., to converse, 

confer with 

* tuitei:f<6«i^«n son, to differ from 



(t(5i untetfcjjueiben, to subscribe, siga 
" nntei'iieOen (Gen.), to undertake 
" iietalji-eben mit Jem. fiber eti»ae(, to 

settle a thing by conference 
" DccrtHbevn, to change (one's self) 
et bctbvennt |ic!) bie ^anb, he burns his 

hand 
(id) ijevbutgcu, to go security 
." bevboppeln, to double 
" becebetn, to improve in 
" tjetfavben, to change color 
" becfangen, to get entangled 
" ijergel;en, to commit a fault 
" bevgeflen, to be rash 
" bergtiiic^en mit, to settle a difference 

with 
" becgreifen in, to make a wrong (gripe) 

choice I 

" bergcSfern, to increase 
" berljalten, to behave, to bear a pro- 
portion 
" berljciratljen mit, to marry a person 
" becmSljlcn init, " " 

" berjiingen, to grow young 
" bcvtel)vcn in, to be perverted into 
" berlangern, to grow longer 
" betlapn auf, to rely upon 
" betlaufen, to go astray 
" bertieben, to fall in love With 
" betioben, to be betrothed to 
e* betlcbnt fic^, it is worth the while 
fid) bcrmeljren, to increase 
" bermeffen, to be frivolous, foolhardy 
" bcvmietljen an, to go to service with 
" berminbern, to decrease 
" betmifcljen (raifcftcn) mit, to mingle, 

be mixed up with 
" becneigen, to bow down 
" berrcdjnen, to miscalculate 
" bevveben, to make a slip of the tongue 
" bcvfpccc^cn, " " . " 

" berfdjlafen, to sleep too long 
" bevfctliinmevH, to become worse, 
" becfdjleeljtevn, " " 

" betfct)lucten, to choke 
tl berfc68nern, to become finer 
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fi$ t)evf<!)rei()Ht, to make a mistake in ft!} Wrjavtcdt, to become pampered 



"Writing 
" i)(ufc^n>6i-eii, to conspire 
" t)«vfe()eii, to make a mistake 
" tiitljt i>etfel)cii eiiiet ©aclje, to be un- 
aware of 
" t>e^Sl)neit mtt, to be reconciled to 
" txcfpateii, to come late 
" l)evffel)«n jii ettuas, to accede to (a 

condition) 
" Derfleigeti, to mount (fly) too high 
" berfieQeii/ to dissemble 
id) Oerfitcfle mid) an, I try my forces 

in (a task) 
fi!ft Sfrffmtigeii an, to sin against 
" ftcrtagfii, to adjourn 
" ijcrtiefen in, to be absorbed (men- 
tally) in 
" ecrteagen mit, to become recon- 
ciled to, make an agreement with 
" (an)l)ertcaufn SemanJem, to trust 

a man, confide to 
" fccroielfalttgen, to be multiplied 
" iieclBanteln in, to assume the form 

of 
■' ueriBjnSen fSt, to intercede for 
" tierlBitfsln in, to get involved in 
" scriBirren, " " " 
" tintoirtlic^en, to be realized 
" i)Crt»ift!)en, to be wiped out 



bevtvuntiecn, to be astonished 
" fccvjinfen, to bear interest 
" Unjogwn, to be retarded 
" toovbeveiten, to prepare (one's self) for 
" i»al)ten tiot, to be on the guard from 
" ionljen, to revolve, wallow 
" «)(gfe6«n fiber, not to regard a thing 

(as too slight) 
" iBtgfffljleii, to sneak away 
" toegfcjjlcie^cn, " " 
" IBegiocnben Don, to turn the back on 
" ablBcnbcn Bon, " " " 
" iBtfjrcii, to resist, show fight 
" ioeiben an, to delight in 
" iBftgetn (Gen.), to hesiUkte about a 

thing, to refuse 
" JBSnben, to be turned 
" iBjnben an, to address one 

" H)icbct()Ble«, to be repeated 

" iBinbcn, to wind one's way 

" janten mit, to quarrel with 

" {ief^en, to be warped, extenuated 

" jerflteuen, to disperse, be dispersed 

e^ jiemt ff(|), it is becoming, due 

fid) jutuctjieben, to retire, withdraw 
" jufarammiifben, to be contracted, to 
shrink, 

e* ttngt fid) JM, it happens 

ti ttifft CT, " 



" tinivU]tttti, to become pampered 

Note 2. Of the second class of reflexive verbs no examples are required, 
almost all verbs used reflexively in English being also so used in German. 

Note 3. The following are the most important reflexive verbs of the third 
class; all but those marked with an asterisk (*) occurring exclusively as 
reflexives : — 



*t(!) Srgcte micj) fiber, I am vexed 
with 
fltl) anft^itten jh, to make arrange- 
ments for 
" «uffc!)iBtngen, to rise 
" bebanten bei, to render thanks to 
" beeifetn, to exert one's self 
" befleifien (Gen.), to apply one's 
self to 



ftc^ begeben nacj), to betake one's self to 
" begeben (Gen.), to renounce 
" befajfcn mit, to attend to, to med- 
dle with 
" begnugen mit, to be contented with 
" bcbelfen mit, to make shift with 
" belaufen aiif, to amount to 
" bemat()tigen (Gen.), to get posses- 
sion of 
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(t(() f>enit«mcii jit, to accommodate 

one's self to 
" l)e|titiien auf, to -try to recollect 
" bcflvcden, to endeavor 
•' befaufeit, to get druuk 
" brtciiitcn, " " 
" dcttagtn, to behave 
" bewcrtci) um, to sue, apply for 
" btufleii mtt, to look big 
" etiifc!)mei(!)e(n btt, to insinuate 

one's self with 
" eiit(Tiincii (Gen.), to recall to one's 

mind 
Id) ttie mid) tot, I am disgusted at 
(tdp eiitfSrbcii, to become pale, bleak 
" eiitfcljlagm (Gen.), to divest one's 

self of 
■" crbarmm (Gen.), to take pity on 
" enbreiflcii (Gen.), ctfccdjcii ((Jen.), 
ett8l)iien ( Gen.), to dare to, to 
make bold 
" nt'tfnn, to fly into a passion 
ei eceigiiet fic^, it comes to pass 
icip ettaite mic^, I catch a cold 
fid; ctmannen, to take courage 
icS fveiis mill) ubsr, I am glad of 



i^ freue mi($ mtf; I anticipate an event 

with joy 
*(Jd) gut aiijf8l)rcn, to behave well 
" gluctUti) fiiljleii, to feel happy 
" ge^ul^en/ to have patience 
" gvameii Sbcr, to grieve, to mourn 
" (javmeii fiber, " " 

" gelJCr^ell, to demean one's self, to* 

behave 
" tfimmetii tiin, to be concerned about 

# " iteigeit leojii, to be inclined to 

*td) neljme mi(^ in 'iii^t bn, I takS care 

not to 
fttl) fdjamm fiber, to be ashamed of 
" feljneii naU), to long for 
" uiiterfiel)ett, to dare 
" iiiiterfaitgeii, " 
" iierircen, to lose one's way 
" bergelKii gegeit, to sin against, to do 

wrong 
" berfiebcii in, to fall in love with 
" tevlininbcvn fiber, ^d) itiiinbern fiber, 

to wonder, to be amazed at 

* " serfcljeii, to be cautious 

" toibevfe^en (Dat), to oppose. 



very numerous. The 



Note i. The sixth class of reflexive verbs is a 
following indicate the general tendency of this class : 

id^ bente mir hai fo, I think of this as follows 
ic^ erbcnte mit cn»aS, I invent (imagine) 
f d) ctwa* eiiibilbett, to imagine something 
fi(i etloai botfieaen, " " 

fid; ettva^ eini>ragen, to impress upon one's own mind 
, ft^ emu metten, " " " " 

fid) etiM* erftnnen, to contrive 

ii) belfe mir mit ctloa*;, I help myself on with (a means) 
tdp lajfe mit itwai gcfalten, 1 am satisfied with 
. i(t) gefade mit in bem (Sebdiiten, I am rejoiced to think 
it!) laiige mit Mvai Jii, I help myself to something 
mad)en ®ie (ttt) nid)ts batati^, never mind ! 
ici) bcljalte mir ctloa* bot, I reserve something for myself 
fi(^ bie Jpanit rciben, to rub one's own hands 
fid) tpbmit fd)ixbeii, to do harm to one's self with 
fi^ ben cKcvf iuaftl^en, to wash one's own head 
ftc^ ettbatt macl)en, to do a work for one's self 
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fid) envM taiifen, to buy something for one's self 
fi* ttwai (infdjaffeii, " " " " 

|Tc!) tnvai (jolcn, to fetch something for one's self 
ftc^ etluaS etluiiben, to indulge in 
fid) ttWAi anmaf en, to arrogate something to one's self 
fid) etleaS autibtttcn, to request something for one's self 
^ ficj ctlnai aneigiieii, to appropriate something for one's self 

fit^ tmai siuigneii, " " " " " 

fid) stieaef gctraueii, to dare to undertake, to trust one's self 
fici ctlwas ttaiicii, " " " " 

jici) (twai Miibtiittitn, to stipulate. 

Impeesonal Veebs. 

§ 305. Such verbs as tS regnet, it rains, ti fc^nett, it snows, 
tS |agelt, it hails, cS friert, it freezes, c3 t^aut, it thaws, eg Bli^t, 
it lightens, eg tottJiert, it thunders, e3 tagt, it dawns, c« t)un!eU, 
it grows dark, are Impersonal Verbs proper, because they have, 
instead of three persons in both plural and singular, only one 
of each tense, the third person singular, and no subject can even 
be supplied in thought to which the predicate is joined. 

The following : eS tjl talt, Warm, l^etl, it is cold, warm, light ; 
eg tt)trt) bunlel, it grows dark ; ti tji fpat, friit), ster U^r, it is 
late, early, four o'clock, — are different from, the above only in 
that a subject may at least be supplied, namely, ' the weather,' 
or ' the time.' Similar are eS Hopft, somebody knocks at the 
door ; eg fc^Icigt, the clock strikes ; tS lautet, Kingelt, the bell 
rings; eS trommelt, the drum is beating; tS toixi 2I6ent> (S!Jtor= 
gen), evening (morning) draws near; eS 1(1 ntir |eif, I am hot; 
cS ifl mix gut (fd|[cc^t) ju Tttttf^i, I am in good (bad) spirits ; eg 
ijl mix ixbtl, I feel unwell ; eS i(l ntir tuo^I, I feel well. 

More like the first class are the following : — 
ti Ijmtgevt mtc^, I am hungry, or uiKl) ei jammert mitl) (Gen.), I pity 

(jimgect, and so on es rent mic^ (Gen.), I repent of 

es Siivflft mid), I am thirsty ti grant mit tior, I am afraid of 

ti ft'mt mid), I am chilly ti ctelt mtt bcr, I am disgusted with 

e* fcl)aii>ert mir, I shudder cat fdjleinbelt mit, I am giddy, dizzy 

ee ftectangt mid) nad), I long for e* gcfStIt mir ()tEt, I am pleased here 

ti getSftet micjl mils, I lust after ei tiel)A0t mit H'tf I am comfortable here 
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ei i(l mit bangs, I am uneasy about cei tommt (ttel) baraitf an, vi, it (much) 
eS mangelt «ii (Sclti, money is wanting depends on whetlier 
ti fel)lt ■ " " " " " ti t(i tein 3»eif«l, bap, there 's no doubt 
ti gebridjt " " " " " but that 

e«( bcbarf (« l)rau(!)t) ttit()t Oielet Sfflcrte locnii Stm (6a«) fo i(i, if the matter 
(Gen.), there 'snoneed of many words stands so, etc. 

Note 1. Here belong also some idiomatic phrases noticed already in §§ 206, 
303, note 2, and in the list of § 204, note 1. Finally, all the verbs of emotion 
under § 304, note 3, occur impersonally; as, eg ftciit midj, ei bcttubt micj), c* 
gramt, jammcvt, fdjmevjt, argett mici), etc., and c«( ttauint mic, I dream-; micl) 
taucjlt, methinks ; ei fdjlSfett micl), I feel sleepy ; cS aljiit mic, I forebode. 

Note 2. The following verbs are impersonal in both plural and singular: — 
Stf gefc!)ijl)t, tg etcignet fttl), ei ttifft (ttl), it happens. 
Singe gcfdjeljcn, evcigneii (Td>, tcefen (td), things happen. 
S^ geltiigt mic, gecati) mic, gluctt mic {tie <Sid)e gl0itt), I succeed in a, thing. 
S>icfe Snc^en geltngen, gecatl)en, glucCcn (mic), I succeed in these things. 

Note 3. A few impersonal phrases occur in the passive voice ; as, ei lt>icb 
fiact bacan geaciieitet; ei ifi ftceitg bccboten ivocCien; ei ifl biicc|)aii^ nic^t geflattet; 
e^miicSesocaiitfgtfeftt; e^tttct Distbawn gefijcodjen; e^imicbc uiel gefiingen mib 
getaujt. 

Note 4. Here belong also the phrases, eg gt()t mic gut, fcl)lec&t, I get along 
very well, badly ; toie gcljt'* 31)ncn 3 how are you? ei geljt ten SSut^Mii oft ipie 
ben Srtenfi^en, it is often with books as with men. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MOODS. 



§ 306. Modality, is expressed by adverbs of mood, auxiliary 
verbs, and the moods of the verb. An action is either real, or 
possible only, or necessary. 

Reality is expressed by the Indicative Mood, and affirmation 
by one of the adverbs ja, yes, boc^, yet, wa^rlit^, truly, twirfli^, 
really, etc. added to it, without inversion of the sentence. <Sa= 
ua^ ^at i|ren 25ater geticbt, uni) gewi^, |te tte6t \%n tiD(^ {Less.). 
3a, iem ifl wirtltc^ fo {Sch.). gitrttfl|r bag ®tucf war ©urer 
,Ku|n^eit ^olti {Sch.). 

The contrary of afftnnation is expressed by negation ; that 
29* 
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is, by one of the adverbs nic^t, not, ifcineStBCg«, not at all, 
etc. (see §§ 266, 267j. But indefinite articles and positive 
indefinite pronouns are, in negative sentences, contracted with 
the negation into fettt, Stieittonb, tlid^tS; namely, tcitl instead 
of not a, not any ; ^Wiemani) instead of not anybody ; nic^t^ in- 
stead of not anything. E. g. ic^ '^abt feine Slt^e gcfcl^en, I 
have not seen any lightnings. But see § 233. 

Note. — In the Germanisms, SBie gtof muff «ict)t ^etlt Wcrget feiii, b«f in 
©o(cI>c^ r^Sf ' ^""^ great must yonr vexation (not) be since you say tliat ! iffiie 
iltttixii) ift nic^t ixt @(|>Spfung ! how magnificent is creation ! — nijit is superflu- 
ous, may equally well be omitted, and need not be translated. We have here a 
combination of an exclamation, itiie gcofi tnilf iwn 'Uttin feiti ! with a question, 
miif iiic^t tictn '^ergcc gvoff feiii 1 

§ 307. A direct question is asked, without the English use of 
the auxiliary verb to do, merely by inverting the sentence, ac- 
cording to § 288. 1, note 2 ; as, WO 6iji bu gctoefett ? Sifl btt 
meitt greuttt)? $ajl t>u taa SSud^ gefunien? ®tau'6it iu mir? 

An indirect question — that is, a question not asked in the 
words of the questioning person, but related by the speaker in 
his own words ; as, cr frftgte nttc^, d'6 i(^ tnic^ tco'^l fitl^Itc, he 
asked me if I felt well ;. i(^ tDuf tc ttti^t, WaS Ic^ bason fatten 
foUtc, I did not know how I should consider that ; cr fragtc, 
warunt \^ n\6)t ge!omrae« wate — is a dependent sentence, and 
treated as such (see § 288, note 2). 

Note 1. In answering a direct question, ja and itein, or other adverbs of 
mood, are employed. The English way of answering, — as, 'Do you know it? I 
do'; 'Have you seen it? I have not'; 'Will you go to see him ? I will,' — is 
never imitated; the correct translation is: SBifeil ©ie «3 3a; (;«(F »u ti ge< 
f(!l)Ciii Sfleiii; WoU 3()r il)ii befiid^eii 1 3a<or gclDtj, ja tiot^, « ja,tt>imim ni*t); or 
after a negative' question: ' was there no concert? there was one,' Wxc ftin ^<ilt« 
JB«] jaiBCljt {tctS, j* Soc^) ! The above English phrases may be imitated, but 
only by repeating the complete sentence of the question; as, tjabut Sie ti gefe- 
()vii 1 xi^ Ijalie w gefeljen; ttoOt 3I)V iljn Oefut^cn? mir Isoaun iljit defu^eit. 

Note 2. The English phrases, ' I have given you the money — have I not ? ' 
'you are tired — are you not ?' ' he was not present — was he ? ' 'I have not told 
yopso — havel?' must be translated: Ijabe i* 3l)"en mt!)t 6«« ©cl6 gegebcii 3 
©tiib ®ieiii(l)tmabe3 war « etioa gegeiiiBartig ? icj) ftabc biv'i bctl) nl(!)t (etma) 
gefagt? or foHte i* ba* bit ttittlic^ gefagt Ijabnt 1 iff (»««) et in ber X()«t gegen- 
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tearttg geiecfcii ? The English ' is it not ? ' and similar questions, may also be 
translated by nit^t »»aI)V 1 or gelt ? as, ec i|l ju -fxiufc, nic^t Waijt ? or gelt (tiielpt 
»«al)t), cr iff JU -^iitife, he is at home, is he not? X)ai £liieit|ilbet i|l eiii Pufftge* 
JOict-an, iiiit mal)!? or ge(t (m*t SMljv) 6a« CJiieifftlbet ijl tin fluffigeS SMetuK, 
quicksilver is a liquid metal, is it not? 

§ 308. Possibility or necessity in a predicate is expressed 
by the auxiliaiy verbs of modality, liinnen, tiivfett; mogen, mitf* 
fen, foUen, tnoUen, as follows : — 

1. Possibility hy nature is expressed by lonttert/ I am able to, 
I can, may ; as, ber 55ogeI fann piegett, ber gifi^ lann fc^witnntcn ; 
nton fann nic^t 2tUe« wtjfen j ic^ ^atte, taai i^m Srei^ett f^affen 
ionnte {Sch.) ; ber SiJionb fantt Betoo^nt fein, fouiel toir wiifen, for 
augbt we know, the moon may be inhabited ; cr f onnte mittler* 
luetic gcflorfien fein, it might be that he had died meanwhile. 

The Germanism id) fann nic^t um^itt Jtt gcfle'^en is rendered 
by ' I cannot help confessing,' ' I cannot but confess,' ' I must 
confess.' The same force is in 31^ ffttttt wic^ nur tuunbcrn, I 
cannot but wonder (I must wonder). 

2. Possibility by law, allowance, and permission, is expressed 
by biirfen and miigen, less usually and distinctly by lonnen; as, 
Sebcrmann barf in Slmertta SCaffen tragen ; ic^ barf nii^t attS* 
ge'^en; bn inagfl c3 t^un, wenn bu tannjl. (Srmag ctn Jraiocr 
5Kann fein, (I grant, I won't gainsay) that he is a good man. 

Note 1. With negations mSgeit answers to not to like ; as, M) mag nitljt effilt, 
I do not like to eat; Olicmaub \Mijtt tanjeil, no one liked to dance. 

Note 2. In the Subjunctive Imperfect of the above three verbs (ic^ tSniite, ic$ 
lurfrc, 1(1) raStljtc), there is little difference of signification. All three forms 
are employed to express a modest assertion; as, icl) tSniite i^i ®egetttf)eU t>e« 
fjaiiKf"/ I might assert the contrary; )(() mSc^te mic^ geitrt I)ilt>ni, it is not im- 
possible that I mtiy have been mistaken; ti tSvfte morgeit ju fpiit f^iii, it might 
be too late to morrow. 

Note 3. 3c^ mScljts is the favorite expression for wishing or appfehension : 
3cl) moc^te iviipii, loev !)4f( iff, I should like to know who this man is; id) mSc^te 
ill 9lcl»>2'orE iiicljt etnmal begcabeit lifgeil {Prov.), I should not even like to be 
buried in New York. SUSdjte Set .J)immei gebeii, t)a^ eef ioaljc (Bare, heaven 
grant that it be true, ©tilt ! (itl) furcate) ev mSdjte aufwac^en iiii6 'iiViti l)5reit, 
silence! (I fear)he might awake and hear everything! Sie SJlegieniiig Ocforgte, 
ba|i tin '.ifufflanb i«i*l)rct^m mStl^te, the government apprehended a revolution 
luight break out. 
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3. Necessity enforced hy law or nature is expressed by muffen ; 
as, fltle fWenfc^en miiffen fterkn; ifinber mujfen t^rcn eitern 
ee:§orc|ett ; tuer burc^ iie SBelt (fommen) wilt, muf pc^ fiuden 
{Prov.); teftiinbiger Seic^tftnn ntu| mit S5umm:^eit enben, per- 
petual levity must end in stupidity. 

4. Necessity to he enforced ly the wiU of another person is 

expressed by foKen ; as, er foil |te fatten fe|n unb nac^ it)r jlevBcn, 

he shall see her fall, and die after her; Wer nii^t arSeiten tnitt, 

fott au(| Jtii^t epn {Prov.) ; while necessity enforced by the will 

of the sulg'ect is expressed by ttJoHen ; as, ber 5D?enfc^ !ann Wa3 

er totff, iBenn er toitt, was er fanrt {Ruckert), man can do what he 

wiUs to do, if he is only willing to do what he can. 

Note 1. aHufcii with a negation answers sometimes to the English 'I must 
not,' when identical with 'I had rather not,' ' I should rather not ' ; as in fjljc 
JnSfit iiic^t 'iiiee angveifeii, toaef ^(jv fe()t, you must not touch whatever you see. 

NoTjE 2. anfipte, in the sentences, tc^ mfifte liit^t in (riiropa gelBtfen ftin, Winn 
\ij ^a* nid)( gefeljcii l)ab«n leoHte ; w inupte iiidjt^Snig feiii, iim geteeit jit iMiiieIn; 
— answers to ' I should,' etc. 

Note 3. The Subjunctive Imperfect \i) foUte (eigenttic^ may be added or not) 
in the phrases, tc^ fottte mcvgcii ttai;^ ©)clfe« geljcn, abev tt^ Wevbe H licbct iitc^t 
tl;mi, — is the English ' I ought to.' 

Note 4. iffiptien in negative sentences is little different from, and rather more 
expressive than, iiitlpt m5geii;-as in tosiiii icl) iiicljt cjfeii Spill (raag), Spec taiiii mic^ 
tdjii itviiigeii ? 

Note 5. The Germanism, ec ieitt Set (JtftiiSji; fcfS tiiftfc^ijfes gsSoefeit fftii/ he 
claims to be the inventor of the balloon ; bit Stad^liacti IvoHen <S\t Subei getroffcn 
^atiertf the neighbors assert that they have caught you at it, — is an elliptical 
saying for SooHcii t)e()ilii))teii, make bold to assert. 

Note 6. Sotten occurs sometimes idiomatically used for ' it is said,' when it is 
of course not an auxiliary verb of mood ; as, Me altcii ®ttccl;eii fcllcii 6ie (rtiicic^« 
tmig Sec S3ielit)eil)evel getanttt Ijabcii, the ancient Greeks are said to have known 
the institution of polygamy. 2)ti fotlff feiii 2)?itfc^tilMger fetit, thou art said to 
be his accomplice, iffid^ foU t)aS (deJcuten) ? what means that? 

Note 7. The English idiomatic use of ' should ' in sentences like ' it is im- 
possible that he should have done it,' ' it is proper that I should do it,' ' I 
wonder tliat he should have said so,' ' I regret that this should be so,' and 
similar phrases, where ' should ' expresses possibility or a modest doubt, cannot 
be imitated, but is to be rendered either in the indicative or subjunctive as the 
case may require; as, H ifi uiimSg[ic{), ta^ er ei getl^dii l;at; ti iJT meine 9'flic!)t, 
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*af tct)«(t()ite(Subi.); id) luunbcte mi(!), ^(lf et tw gefagt t)M; i^ Utanm, inf 
tie* fo t(l. 

§ 309. Permission, as well as command or causation, is ex- 
pressed by laffen, to let; as, la^t it^ti ge|ert, let him go ('let 
him alone ' ), permit him to go ; er liif t mi(^ toiffen taf er '6erelt 
tf}, he lets me know (sends me word) that he is ready ; ioir 
liepen tin ^ani fcauen, we had a house built ; f{e (ajfen Bort 
Sonbon U^reit iomnten, they get watches brought from London ; 
er la^t bcjt ^xtn'i) tanjcn, he makes thq dog dance ; ter 3lic§ter 
la^t ben 55er'6re{^er l^inrtd^ten, the judge causes the criminal to be 
executed (the active here, instead of the English passive voice, 
is accounted for by an ellipsis, ber Sdic^ter lo^ feine Seute ben 
35er6red^en l^inric^tett, he allows his folks (servants) to execute 
the criminal) ; bag IS^t [i(^ feetpeifett, this can be proved ; ti Va^t 
ft^ nic^t Iciugnen. 

Care must be taken to avoid the ambiguity that may occur in the use of (af« 
feit. For instance, it!) 'i'? il)H Wlajcn may mean ' I made him beat ' (namely, 
somebody else), and ' I had him beaten ' (himself) ; in the former base ((^(agcit 
is actively employed ; in the latter, passively. The ambiguity is easily avoided 
by taking, instead of (affen, another verb, as nimbttt, or befiiiUtt, as the case 
may demand. 

§ 310. Instead of tonnett and miifen, the infinitive with ju is 
sometimes employed, both in a passive and active sense ; as, — 

SicS bleibt licd) ju ttjtm, this remains to be done; ic() fiabl cine '^tbcit Jii ma* 
<S)en, I have a work to do; ini menfc!)Iii{)e leben if! ein giiftanii, in^ 1oel(!)ein bxtl {ii 
crtcagen iiiib Ipcnig )u geiiicf en i|?, hutSan life is a state in which much is to be 
endured and little to be enjoyed; biefetf Itngluif i|l noci) )u ectragen (tann ertrageit 
WetDen) ; tcj) Oabe @elb ju l;crjc()teii, I ha^j| to spend money (I can spend money) ; 
biefer SScief i|l nidjt }ii (efen {tann iiicl)t gelefen )t>etben). 2)a^ i(i jii tabelii, this is 
to be blamed ^iai tmui or mii^ getabelt wetSen). The passive construction of 
the above English sentences cannot be imitated in German, where the infinitive 
may be taken either passively or actively. 

The English ' he is to go to France,' ' I was to offer a prayer,' cannot be 
imitated in German, but .must be translated er IjAt ii«4 Svaiitteicj) jii geljeii; 
i<b fptlte tcrbetcn. 

§ 311. From the above infinitive with ju (or supine, as Becker 
calls it) comes an adjective, occurring only in an attributive con- 
nection, with a passive meaning, expressive of a moral or physi- 
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cal necessity or possibility (fferundium) ; as, eitt- Jtt ertrflgenbe^ 
Ue6el, an evil that may be endured ; "oai nac^flena ju fiege^enbe 
3ejl, the approaching celebration (that is to be celebrated in a 
few days) ; ber ju erioartenbe 33ote, the (expected) messenger to 
be expected. But all these adjectives have a passive meaning, 
occur seldom, and are not formed of neuter or intransitive 
verbs (it is incorrect to say eine ju BIcitenbe Sinrii^tung, an 
arrangement that is to remain), and only of those transitive 
verbs of which there exists no adjective in Itd§ and hav with 
the same meaning. It is better to • express the first of the 
above phrases thus : ein ertragli(|eg UeBel. 

§ 312. The Indicative Mood asserts a fact, or what is con- 
sidered by the person speaking as such, either affirmatively or 
negatively ; as, (£v ^at bag SBerBrec^en Begangett, benn er laugnet 
ca nic^t ; i6) will mit 3^nen ni^t reben. In direct questions it 
asks if the assertion is really founded in fact ; as, ijt bag bein 
Srnfl ? i(^ fantt eS faum gtaubcn, are you in earnest ? I cannot 
believe it. 

Note. — The Indicatrve is sometimes used instead of the Imperative, and 
that too very energetically ; as in tu trtttff tjor (Scft.), step thou forward! 3')' 
f(!)lt)ci3t (lis man end) aufriift {Sck.), be silent until you are called upon! 

§ 313-. The Subjunctive Mood represents an action as not 
founded in reality, at least in the speaker's mind, and is appli- 
cable, therefore, in the following cases : — 

1. When the action is to be represented as merely possible, 
in accessory sentences ; as, tntr fagt cine traurige 9(|nung, baf 
bu bie SBriide fein werbcjl, u6er welc^e bie ©panier in iai Sanb 
fe^en wetben (Sch.) ; Sr auf ert bfl^ er fic^ urn eine ©telle 6ewor« 
ben l|abe.. This is always the case in quotations of the words 
of other persons, when related by the speaker {oratio indireeta), 
except when the speaker expressly represents the quoted words 
as containing his own conviction ; as, (Sr felbfl %at gefagt, bag er 
gefe^It ^at ; while |)a6e here would indicate that the speaker 
does not intend to express his own conviction of this guilt. 
But, @r wetf bag fetn Seben in ®efa|r ift (not fei), because 
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knowing implies the existence of the fact. Hence the verbs 
toipn, [e^en, ftc^ itfierjeugen, ertennett, and their synonymes, as 
a rule introduce accessory sentences in the Indicative. On the 
other hand, verbs like glauBen, mndjmm, Befennen, gejle^cn, 
Uermut^en, meinen, iinply by their signification that the fact be- 
lieved, presumed, etc. may either be a reality or only a possi- 
bility, and occur, therefore, about as often with the subjunctive 
as with the indicative; as, i^ gk«6te ixif bu eg iuarejl (not 
always toarfl) ; tc^ Qlaubi,)>a^ t)U CS Bifl (or fcljl). 

2. In clauses expressive of a wish, request, hope, apprehen- 
sion, permission, admission, advice, when the realization of the 
wish, etc. is to be represented- as merely possible, not to be re- 
lied on ; as, t»itljl t)«, bap ti gleic§ Botljogen tBcrbe ? (Sch.) 3i^ 
fet, gewd^rt mir bie IBiite, in eurem SSunbe ber britte ! {Sch^ ®ott 
rette feitte ©eele »or aSergweifluttg ! ©cie cr una einen Sewei3 
feincr 2lufn(^tig!ett ! griebrid^ |offte> ba« t»erbe ni^t mein letter 
93efud^ fein. ^i^mt fli^ ein 3eber ein IBeifpiet boran ! ?le|mett 
tuir fiir einen 9lugen'6Itcf an, bag fei bag 'fcefle SJJittel, let us assume 
for a moment-this to be the best way; er fiirc^tete, baf btc ®fta« 
sen flc^ gegen i^n uertanben, or serfiinben tuiirben, he-feared lest 
the slaves should conspire against him. 

For this reason the intention or purpose is expressed by the 
subjunctive ;. as, ^\t\t gut, bof bu ben'3l()fe( treffejl {Sch.), take 
a good aiin that you may hit the apple. SRetn ©Ittctgjiern IBOltte 
m6)t, bap ic^ [einen SBorten traute, my lucky star would not 
have me trust his words. 

Note. — But in every one of the above aooesBory sentences the Indicative 
also will be found, whenevef the certainty of the fact hoped for, etc. is to be 
expressed, in preference to the possibility. 

3. In indirect questions the subjunctive is indispensable. 
Likewise in such direct questions as are mentioned in § 288, 
note 2. 

4. In accessory sentences referring to general negatives, as 
gfltcmanb t^ fo bumm, ba§ er bag nic^t tuiigte, no one is so stupid 
as not to know that; tueir ijl fo Wetfe (nobody is) bap er ■"" 
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crMrett lonnte; er i^at ts, o^nt baf i^ tS f^attt '^inbcttt ISnnen; 
id) ^aU tetn Sanb gefunben, t»o e« feine ©eijilic^crt gegeben Ijatte. 
But in all these cases the indicative occurs likewise, when re- 
ality is to be expressed in preference to possibility, and the 
popular language prefers here the indicative. 

§ 314. The Conditional and the Subjunctive Imperfect and 
Plwperfect are used interchangeably in conditional sentences, 
when a supposition contrary to reality is made, and exclusively 
in such ; as, SBenn i^ fo frra^e, fo tuiiriie i^ (iigen (loge id)), 
but he neither says it, nor lies ; SBenn ier .^immet cinftcle, fo 
ntitften wlr Sltlc fierBen (or tuitrben wtr Sltte jterBen ntuffen). But 
both the one and the other are, in the speaker's opinion, contrary 
to reality. SCenn er bomit jufrieben gewefen toarc, fo loiirbe er ctn 
5^arr geroefen fein (or tpftre er etn Starr getoefen). Here the Subj. 
Pluperf. is even preferred, on account of the cumbersome form 
of the compound Conditional. This holds good only of the 
principal sentence of the two ; the accessory one, or, in a word, 
that which is introduced by Wcnn, is, with good writers, scarcely 
found in the Conditional. For instance, itienn ii^ ®elb fiir bcine 
greunbfi^aft, gaie (not geBcn wiirbe) fo wiivbe |ic fiir un« fcetbe 
leine (S^re fein (or ware fie, etc.). 

Note 1. It is evident, tliat conditional clauses representing the actions as 
real can neither be expressed in the Conditional nor in the Subjunctive Im- 
perfect or Pluperfect. SEeiiii ti, fagte SRcbc^piette, teiiiEii ©ott ga(>e, fo muf te 
man iljn ev|Tii6en. In Kobespierre's opinion, the contrary of his assumption is 
true; therefore the Subjunctive (or the Conditional in the second sentence) is 
legitimate. But Irciiii etit ©ott if?, fo giebt ti CMi) eiiie geoffenliatte (revealed) 
Steligioii^ has in both sentences Indicatives, because the speaker represents 
the contents of both as facts. 

Note 2. It may occur with good writers that only one of the two sentences 
combined into a conditional clause is expressed in the Indicative, the other in 
the S.ubjunctive or Conditional. But this is to be accounted for from other 
facts beyond the conditional connection; as in iofiiii 6aS toaljt ieatc, fo — luiii, 
fo i|J atleS Unfiniiige g(aiii)li(l>, if this be true — well, every piece of nonsense 
is, then, a gospel. Here the speaker interrupts the conditional connection, and 
continues as though he now believed that to be true which he had considered 
contrary to reality in the first half of. his clause; and in the sentence, totim 
aUdinmon Ijetitjutage ©ott i(l, — ff i tx'i bcim — n ifl'* niidt ffiv mitl) ! if Mammon 
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is God now-a-days — be it so, he js not my God ! — the interruption is equally 
observable, and the subjunctive in the second sentence to be accounted for ac- 
cording to § 313. 2. 

Note 3. When the Conditional is made use of in other than conditional 
sentences, it cannot be interchanged with the Subjunctive Present or Past. 
For instance: n fragte mill}, ol) i(l) Saitljun iruvDe (not ti)att; the Conditional 
is to be accounted for as an elliptical expression : o() it() ^as tljuii wStSc, hjcnn icj) 
t5niitc, or some similar sentence). 3ct) glaiibtc nidjt, tiap et genefeii Wuvtic (not 
geiuifc ; the Conditional is used here instead of the Subjunctive Future Sdg ex 
genefeii l»evSc, because the principal sentence is in the Past tense, and so 
should the accessory one be also). 

Note 4. The Subjunctive Imperfect is used in indignant questions, or in 
such as express a strong doubt; as, tviie 1 id) IjStte iai gctljan ? (icl) Ijabe ei ntc^t 
gctljaii). ©allfreuiiblid) Ijntte (fngtanS He ^8iiigiii Doi; iSd)ottlaii6 empfangen? 
(but she did not). Uni iM 'iiUei \mxe evicgcn ? 

§ 315. The Imperative Mood is used similarly in German 
and in English. The first and third persons, singular and 
plural, are in both languages taken from the Subjunctive Pres- 
ent, there being no other forms appropriated to this mood than 
the second person sing, and plur. For instance, fei jHU ! feib 
fliE ! be silent ! er fei (iitt, fte feien flitt, feien »tr fllU, he may b.e 
silent, they may be silent, let us be silent ; or tntr Wotten fitU 
fein ! cr mogc (fei mogen) flitt fein ! 

Note. — The German phrases, au<(gjttimtcit ! empty your glasses ! aiifge(iait« 
ten', rise! »ie @(t»oeircc gejcgm! or Ijsrau* mtt 6eii ©c^lustteni I let the swords 
be unsheathed! iBoljlauf, .KamcvaSen, atif'i 9)f8rti, aiif^ 55fer61 in'* gelb, in He 
JStciljeit gejogen ' (Corner), up then, comrades, let us mount the horses, let us 
march to the battle-field and on to freedom ! — constitute a very efficient and 
energetic form of command, to be accounted for by an ellipsis; as, l^fit bte 
@taf(!c aii^getvujiten fein ! 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE TENSES. 



§ 316. The Present Tense expresses that which is going on at 
the time we are speaking ; as, id^ fc^reibe, unb wa^rent) ic^ ferret* 
it, Wivt) ein ^aui gebaut. The German language has but this 
30 
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one form for the present, wliicli expresses also the English ' I 
am writing ' and ' I do write.' In the same manner the Im- 
perfect i6) fc^riefi answers to ' I was writing ' and ' I did write,' 
as well as to ' I wrote ' ; and the Perfect ic^ ^abt gefi^riefictt 
means not only ' I have written,' but likewise ' I have been 
vriting ' ; and so on, in all tenses. 

Note 1. The English ' I am writing ' may be correctly translated in German 
by ii) bin iin (Sd)rctf)jn begrtpn, or ttj; din utiec icm (beim) ©^jtciben, or id) 
fc^vtibc cbm (ebcn jejt) ; and the English ' I dd write ' may be translated by ic^ 
fcj^ceibe ja, id; fdjreibe WitHi^ ; and so on through all tenses. 

Note 2. The Present is, therefore, the proper tense, in most languages, to ex- 
press that which is always going on; as, iai ieben ifl turj, He ^imfJ ifi (ang ((?.); 
aDe 3l?enfd)eii miipn fierben. 

Note 3. The Present is also sometimes used instead of the Future tense, when 
the future action is to be represented as sure to take place ; as, ic() ge()e mov" 
gen iiac!)ie>nS)on; ctfingt Ijciite abenb tm ^onjcrt; in jttei ^abtcit gebe icj) iia(6 
Jtalien; bitte il)it luir, fo gicbt ec bit 'ilUti, VoM bu niic loidft, request him only, 
and he will give you everything yon wish. 98er(ap bid) btaiif, id) lap fed)tcnb 
t)\et l)»g icben, ober ffiljrc (te autf ^Silffn (Soft.). S)ie SBSgletn fdjtteigen im ilBttlbe, 
ivarte nut, ba(b ciibefl bu and) (G.). (Si t«mint bie ^ett (Bible), the hour cometh. 

Note 4. The so-called hisiorical Present is used in narratives and descriptions 
of past facts for the sake of greater liveliness ; as, — 

Sa« aBnlftr ta«fd)t', iAi 2Bajfcr f(!)lBon, 

Sill SJift^cr fag baran, 

@al) iiac^ bee '^iigel ruOebod 

^ul)( bi« an^ f)ni diiian. 

llnb (Die et fiftt, tinb loie n («ttf(!)t, 

X () e i 1 1 fid) bit gdtt cmpet ; 

afiiS tern beluegten 2B«flet raitftjt, 

Sin feudjM iffieib Oecbot. — ( Goethe). 

Note B. The Present is idiomatically used instead of the Perfect wl ?n a 
state of things, past before, is to be expressed as still continuing; es, id) bin 
fcjcn jcljn 3al)te in "^incrita, I have already been in America ten years. Sief* 
^ivc!)e (fcljt fc!)cn l)tMibett 3al)rc, this church has stood one hundred years. 

§ 317. The Perfect Tense represents past time absolutely, or, 
in other words, as completed at the time when the speaker ia 
speaking ; as, i^ ^ait gefc^riefcen, I have written (I have dona 
writing) ; ein ^anS ifl gc'feaut worbcn, a house has been built 
(is built). It is therefore the proper tense to express that which 
cannot be undone, because irrevocably past; as, iie Stid^tcr 
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'^altn i1)x (Sd^tttbtg ausgef^jroi^ert ixba euc^ {Sck.), the judges 
have pronounced their sentence of GuiUy upon you ; urn neun 
U^r ifl er geflorten {Sch.), he died at nine o'clock. 

Note 1. The Perfect ia never used in historical narration, except in the 
vulgar tongue, or in poetry, when a single fact of the narrative is to be rep- 
resented as irretrievably, hopelessly fixed, or when the reality of a completed 
fact, rather than the time as past, is to be expressed ; as, \m Ijaten tiefeii SSobcii 
tin* erfc^af en tiiivc^ imfcev -^Siibe gicif, ten alteii aBalb jii eiiiem ©ift bev Wenfttien 
iimgeloaiibelt, etc. {Sc/i. m WiVi. TeU). 

Note 2. The Perfect is used in German Where the English has the Imperfect; 
as, tc^ (jatic bciiicn SSniber bicfcn OTorgcii gffelKii, I saw your brother this 
morning; Ijabeii ©ie \t eiiieii S(cpl)anteii gefeljeni' did you ever see an elephant? 
id) Mit geflevn jii .©atifc geblieben, I stayed at home yesterday; (iiib ®ie ftljw tit 
tec iiciien .Sivc^e getoefenl ^ailttct if? iteulttfe gcgeben worbeii, Hamlet was lately 
performed. Ste SBclt I;at nte etiieit grSpcvcn Selbljct^m getannt «W SJlajJoleoit, the 
world never knew (has never known) a greater general than Napoleon. 

In a word, in- all cases where a past action may just as well be conceived of 
either as a, perfect or an imperfect past, the German language prefers the 
Perfect (and so does the French) ; the English,- the Imperfect. All past ac- 
tions, — 1. that are not either historically related or described; — 2. coinciding 
wholly or in part with others ; — 3. filling out a longer space of time, — the 
German places in the Perfect; the EngUsh places all past actions that are not 
to be considered as cornpleted at the time when the speaker is speaking, and 
continuing only in their result, in the Imperfect tense. 

Note 3. When, in an action expressed in the Perfect of the passive voice, not 
so much the past time as the reaiity of the past action is to be pointed out, the 
participle Itjovben of the auxiliary verb is omitted ; as; tic ©cljtdcljt i|l gcltioit. 
iicn (SBdvbcii would here be less energetical), the battle is won; bcr 5Sevl)rec!)e( iff 
ubtxfai)tt, the criminal is convicted; Olnixilecit t({ in £ov|itil geboreit. 

Note 4. In accessory sentences the auxiliary verb is often, in the Perfect 
and Pluperfect, omitted in poetical language; as, Slicljt btt, ber ffcw (td) felbui; 
mu gebliebeit (Sch.), (ifl is omitted). S8tc(e (iiib bet tin*, bie fctiici; ©itttit 
S5tetinb(t*tcit erfttljven (Ijaben) (/ScA.). 3* Oad'bciii 2Bort, bti toti-|l iiittit H)it 
(jaiibehi, beftor bu mi* fetbcr tUevieugt (I;iift) (Scfi.). .Soc^ tottt « mic g5iwieii bvct 
Xage $tit, bU it!) bie ©djwefler bem (Satteit gcfteit mbe) {Sch.). 3)ff vSljme itt 
bluf ge Xptaiin fi* nic^t, bafi ber Srciiitb bm Scetinbe gcbrot^en ((jiibe) bit qjfllc^t 
(ScL). Sr (Id) tia*bem. fetne Xl)at mifliittgeii (war). SBic itiuvbeii bcvbaiint, 
iBctl »tr iinfetc q)(llct)t gjtljmi (Ijatten). 3* Mu wieiev auf,- imcbbein i* faft tcbt 
gemartctt (ttctbcit iDftv). 

§ 318. The Future Tense and the Past Future are employed 
as in English to express future actions ; as, er wtri) inorgett a6= 
retfen, he will set out to-morrow; wflttn W SBStttne wicber 
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Uix^tn tBcrben, tuirt) er langfl in'8 ®xai gefunlen fein, when 
the trees will bloom again, he will long have been in his grave. 
Hence the Future is the proper tense to express that which 
happens in present time, but at whose reality the speaker can 
only guess; as, eg ftopft — eS Wirb trteirt greunl) fetn, somebody 
knocks at the door, — it is probably (it will be) my friend. 
Wldm ©oine tscrben in btefcm SlugenWide in 9)aris angelont* 
men fein, my sons will, in this moment (by this time), have ar- 
rived in Paris. 2^x werbet (boc^) nie|t Derlangcn, t)a§ id) mtU 
nen Sib Brec^en foil ( G.), you will not desire me to break my 
oath. 

Note 1. The English auxiliary verb ' I will,' 'I would,' is sometimes used to 
express repeated action, present and past; as, ' children will spoil their toys, 
will tear their clothes, because they are children ' ; ' Socrates would (was ac- 
customed) at times stand still for hours in the same place and meditate.' This 
cannot be imitated in German, but must be translated, ^tii&er l)flegeit t^c ®))iel" 
jcug ju tninbtn; BohaM pfitgH jit geiteti aiif etitem giec6e jit fleljen, etc. 

Note 2. The English ' I am going to do,' etc., ia expressed by the German 
Future. 

§ 319. The Imperfect Tense represents an action as past 
in the opinion of the speaker, but not completed in reference 
to another contemporary action ; as, ic^ war nod^ 6elm Sffen, aU 
bie greunbe eintraten, I was still at dinner, when my friends 
entered; bag ^aus wurbc geBout, aU ein geuer au^brai^, the 
house was building, when a fire broke out. The Imperfect is, 
therefore, the historical tense, because in historical narration 
events are placed on a common background of time. 

l?bTE 1. The Imperfect has its legitimate place, — 1. when two past facts, 
related in two connected sentences, are coincident in time ; as, toSljrent n ft!)(icf, 
tttbcttetc ic^,; — 2. when the^ coincide only partially, the accessory sentence 
Is in the Imperfect; as, tcl) i)abt ben SRoct bsrtaiift, Wttl et mir iiitljt pafte, I have 
sold- that coat, because it did not fit me ; — 3. when of two connected sentences 
one expresses a past action of a longer duration, it is put in the Imperfect, 
whatever time may be expressed by the other ; as, ill) geflel;'*, tap ic^ tie 
.fjofiumg naljtte, jt»ei rt(e 9lattcnen jit oerciiiigm (ScA.); cv tcmite Diet gebcii, 
iBfil ec ciii rcitljet aHaiin ioav; tr Ijat (ftatte) Siiel gegsbeii, Wctt cr ctii rtitljec ait«iin 
WOT ; cr iDufbe bie( gegcbeii (jatcii, toetl ev dn rcidjev OTaiui isav ; — 4. in general, 
when a longer duration of past time is to-be expressed; as, 6ie ®vi«Jeii warm 
fill maHti SSolt. 
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Note 2. The Imperfect is also the proper tense in descriptions of past 
facts, when the description represents them as of a longer duration; as, in 
iec fxtUn Statur lebteii tit (Sx'ui^ea iti ^nl^xei giS^ten Xlieit miil)e(o<f iai)in 
(Jacobs), the Greeks passed the greatest part of the year without trouble out 
of doors. 

Note 3. The Imperfect Indicative and Subjunctive in both German and Eng- 
lish is used to express the contrary of reahty, because that wliich is past, is 
past hope of a change, partienlarly in conditional sentences; as in locim tt 
iAi tljat, fo loat n fcerloteii, if he did it (would have done it), he was lost. 
The Indicative in both cases expresses that the result is unavoidable. 2Beim 
est teineii 2Btiitcc gabc, fo Ijiitteii l»it «utl) tciiien Stufjliiij, if there were no winter, 
we should also have no spring (but there is a winter and a spring). QSenit 
er fSutlji!, fo ivaxtn Itiir Ocvloteii, should he die, we should be lost (but he does 
not die, and we are not lost, — is the speaker's opinion). SBar'S inSglicl) 1 l)iitte(l 
6u'i mit SSocbebdcljt iat)in tveil)cit tooKeii ? (Sch.) (But it is impossible, he has 
not intended to go so far.) 2)ii (oSreji Son OTaimtt 3 (Sch.) (It is impossible, 
you are not Don Manuel.) (r* loiv!) nit^ts fl:^a^clI — leiirte itl) foiijf Sir ti ra» 
tljeii? (ff.) (See § 314.) .£>att' i(l) nut cttoarf fur jicgetljttu! (6'.), wouldlhad 
done something in her behalf! Q giiig'* t>ott Ijicr gcraC iii'iJ gels ^cS Xobeel llit> 
alTe ©djlocvtct Siirdjbrangeii meiiieii SSufcii ! (Sch.). gafl loSce id) in itn ©trout 
gefunten (G.), I was nearly submerged in the river. SlJit iff, a(e( eb i(lp Aui itt 
SBett foHte — mir and), nnt nod) 6aju, dU itiupt' id) nic^t it)0()in (G.), it seems to 
me as though I were to quit the world; and so it seems to me, and yet more, 
as though I knew not for what place, ^tj bin in mcinsm IcOen fo glfutdc^ nic!)t 
getoefen, 6afi it^ iai SBergnugcn oft cmpfunSen Ijatte (Less.), I have not been so 
happy in my life as to have often experienced this pleasure. 

Note 4. The English ' he can ' or ' he could not have done it,' (and similar 
phrases with the auxiliary verbs of mood,) is sometimes identical with ' he has ' 
or ' had not not been able to do it,' and must so be translated in German : er I)(tt 
(l)atte) e* nid)t tl)un tSnnen. Here the English language, bemg unable to form a 
perfect or pluperfect of ' I can,' ' I must,' etc., expresses these tenses in the 
predicate instead of the copula. But this rather illogical practice has spread 
over cases where no such excuse exists; for instance, in sayings like these: 
'we hoped to have seen you,' tutc (jatttn gcljofft ©ie ju ffljen; 'I wanted to have 
spoken with him,' itl) (jatte geH)unfc!)t, mit iljm ju fyred)en, — a practice that can- 
not be imitated in German. 

Different from this use is that where the predicate is really conceived in the 
Perfect or Pluperfect tense, and the copula in the Present or Imperfect, when 
both languages agree ; as, ' at this hour to-morrow we must have finished the 
work,' movgcn nm i>tsfe ©tunte muffen loir iie 'ilvbeit bcHenSet l)iil)cn;he must 
have died (which means, it must be that he has died), ev mufi gcflor()Cn fein; 
would he not have told it you ? (which means, can it be that he has not told it 
you ?), fottte ec etf ^(jmn nicjjt gefagt Ijnlien 1 3c|) loilt Mc ©ac!)e abgftljan Ijaben (or 
irtffen), I want to have the affair settled. Jc^ icid bcr Xl)atcr geloefen feiii, I wiU 
allow (or grant), I have done it. Stefcr ^ml)U)mi lv>i(I mit tein Sultan iStu- 
30* 
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lierfdjaft ^emacljt tiaben, this braggart says he (will have it he) has fraternized 
vith the Snltan. 

§ 320. The Pluperfect expresses, as in English, an action 
past in the eyes of the speaker before another action is past; 
as, aU ber SSater ge(iorl6cn war, crtten fetne ©o^nc fetit S3er= 
tnogen, when the father was dead, his sons inherited his for- 
tune. After he had said it, he departed, na(|t>em cr ti gefagt 
%aiit, etc. 

Note. — What is said of both moods of the Imperfect in § 319, note 3, holds 
good also of the Pluperfect. 

§ 321. In compound sentences the principal one is authori- 
tative for the dependent ones; if it is in the Present, these 
should be in the Present ; if it is in the Past, these should be 
so ; if it is in the Future, these should be likewise so. For 
instance: ic^ »unfc|e, ba^ i)U ge'^ejl; er wiinfc^te, baf ic^ ginS^' 
bu tttirjl ■^ojfeit, ba^ i(^ ge'^en werbe. 

But when the actions expressed in the principal and in the 
accessory sentences are performed in different times, or, in 
other words, either after the other, one is in the Perfect, when 
the other is in the Present ; one is in the Pluperfect, when 
the other is in the Imperfect; and one is in the Perfect (com- 
pound) Future, when the othfer is in the simple Future; as, 
tia(^bcm incine iBitte aBcfefi^agett worien i|t, l^aie ic^ ni(I)t3 
wetter ju Bitten ; nad^bcm metne SBitte mir aBgefc^Iagen worben 
war, :§atte ic^ ni(^t« wetter JU' Bitten ; wenn biefe SBitte nttr a6= 
gefc^tagen worben fcirt wirb, werbe i^ «m ntd^ts wetter ju Bitten 
|aBen. 

Or one may be in the Perfect or Present, and the other in 
the Future ; as, er Be^uptet, morgcn werbe eine grof e ©onnen- 
ftnjterni^ (lattftnben ; fte \a.t gcweijfogt, bag :^eutc ber 2CcIt Snbe 
cintrcten werbe. These sentences turned into past time will run 
thus: er Bel)aut)tete (^atte Bc^uptet), baf niorgen eine groge ©on= 
nenftnjlernip jiattftnben wiirbe ; fie ^atte geweiffagt, bag :§ente ber 
2CcIt ®nbe eintreten wurbe. The Conditional answers to the 
relative tenses just as the Future answers to the absolute tenses. 
(See § 85.) 
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Hence it appears that, as a rule, absolute tenses (viz. Pres- 
ent, Perfect, and simple and compound Future) should be 
referred only to absolute tenses, and that relative tenses (Im- 
perfect, Pluperfect, Conditional, and past or compound Condi- 
tional) should only be referred to relative tenses. 

Note 1. The Perfect, however, forms an exception to this rule; being some- 
times used for past actions not strictly completed, such as are translated bj' an 
English Imperfect, it may, even with good writers, be followed by a dependent 
sentence in the Imperfect; as, i^ Ijati' getftmi, \vM i^ ititljt (affeii tciiiite (ScA.), I 
did that which I could not help doing. Saturn eim bin tdj ijctaiigceilt, bainit i^ 
Sue!) in 5*(r«ng Men un6 cvma()ntn mi^tt (Sch.), it was for this reason that I 
outran the others, in order to, etc. 

Note 2. Poets use sometimes the Imperfect for the. Perfect on account of the 
rhythm; as, iote tamt il)c ^utt^ 6a* SBttffcr, ba boil) ber ©tvom 6tc iSnWfn fortge^ 
fS()tt ((jat) 3 (Sch.) Sas SKiittt Ijct^t fie {tie aHattc) tocil 6ie aSalbung aurfgcccutet 
wars (i^)Or^e« t(l). (Sch.) 3l)c iuat't ten SSctSen nie gewogcn, Weil ic|) |Te lie6e 
(Sch.). Satte imlrMg, ioic in |!cint>|l (Sch.). '•tfud) fSr mic!) tuatb jener iovbeet. 
ftanj, bee Seine Zottenljaljve fc^mucCt, geionnten (Sch.). 

Note 3. The Subjunctives of the Imperfect,. tSnnte, mSdjte, tfitfte, etc., have 
lost in part their force of a relative tense, and may occur dependent on or 
governing absolute tenses ; as, ebeiiCatum i(l ev unS oljnltci) gewotten, leeil ivK 
fonl? tcinen XI)etl an iljm (jadcn tSnnten ((?.). 3c^ mufte tie Kjat bodbringcn, 
jpeil icd (te geSac^t (liabe) ? (Sch.) <rs mSfte gcfc;)el)en Sbo mSglicl), cI;' (te Mr jU' 
Dottommen (Sch.). 'iticio^m'g iob Ij*t micft mcljt cvgeftt, tt(* bag etf mic!) beleitigt 
(jntte ((?.). 

Note 4. The Imperfect, when expressing longe* duration or coincidence 
of time, may occur among absolute tenses ; as, ben bu Ijiec fTel)(l, ba* i(l bee Satl 
nicljt mcljr, ber in 'Ultald wn bit 'itbfcljtcb u«()m (Sch.). ifflie toeit t(l biefe ^Snigtit 
gebrai^t, bie init fo (ioljen .^clfimngen begann (Sdi.). Zd tommt bft 9)i»(abiu, ber 
un* bcfc^u4te (Sch). ©IBctfcI'ge geiten, iljt feib borbei, b* nccl) bet alte SSetlidjin. 
gen bict am ^amin faf, ba loir urn iljn butc^einttttbct ftjieltcn (<?.)■ 3t!) Witt iiic^t 
cbet meine ©tetne loben, bitf icl) ba« (rnbe biefet Xt;aten f«l) (gefeljn baben Iretbe) 
(Sch.). 

Note 5. In doubly dependent sentences, (i. ei when a compound sentence is 
itself dependent on another principal sentence, as in iS) leeif , bap et 'ildii gel)«(« 
ten (jat, h)a« ct bit Sictfprodjen (jat,) the chief sentence (here itl) tecip), when in 
the Present or Future, may sometimes be followed by a compound sentence 
partly, or wholly in relative tenses, on account of euphony, eurythmy, or para- 
mount logical reasons; as, i(^ toeip, b«p et jugcgctt toat, at* bet Sdcvb gcftl)al) 
(while it should be, according to the rule, bap er jugegen getvefen i|{, aU bee 
anotb gefdjeben t|l); ed it)icb eine gcit tommcn, bap bu ■ilHetl batum gobejl, Wenn bu 
ti ungcfdjeben madjen t5nnteff. The contrary case, that a chief sentence in a 
relative tense is followed by a compound or simple sentence in absolute tenses, 
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occurs scarcely anywhere with good writers. It is simply barbarous to say, £* 
ivare moglicti, i<xf ii} gel)e; i((i teupte, tmp ici; tSnite, \r>ag id; tvoQe. 

Note 6. In oratio ohUgua principal sentences in relative tenses may be fol- 
lowed by accessory sentences in absolute tenses ; as, cr fagte, tx fei tejfen liit^t 
geloip. Siigcn (jatte tjecfiJtot^eii, t-e wtxit tcinmen. 

The learned German grammarian, Moritz Haupt, is of opinion that this use is 
the only legitimate one, or, in other words, that oratio obliqua is in all cases to 
be expressed by the SubjnnctiTe of the Present, or Perfect, or Future, be the 
principal sentence in a relative or an absolute tense; that it should never be in- 
troduced by the conjunction io^f, and that the whole theory of the ' Oimsecutio 
Temporum ' is un-German, and has crept in from the Latin. But the matter is 
far from being settled ; and this theory has been adopted by our classical writ- 
ers, and is constantly in practice. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ATTEIBUTIVE COMBINATION. 

§ 322. The general meaning of a substantive (subject or 
object) is individualized or particularized by attributes; the 
attributes may be expressed, — 

1. By an adjective or adjective pronoun or numeral ; as, 
bcr griine Saum, nteitt ^fluS, jenea SWatx^en, fiinf ©tra^cn, 
aUi 2eute. 

2. By a substantive, or adjective, or ordinal number, in ap- 
position ; as, 3o^n »«« SSuren, ber 3)rin3 ; ©enua tie ©tolge ; 
^art ber ®rof e ; f)lu3 bcr 9ieunte. 

3. By a substantive in the genitive, or by a preposition with its 
case ; as, bag Men ber 5!Wenf^en ; ber ©osernor »on ^m glor!. 

4. By an adjective clause ; as, cin ©d^uler, ber wirHid^ flei^ig tjl. 

5. By one of the adverbs of intensity (§ 266) ; as, ®ott 
aUein ; fafl ein SSuf^el ; teina'^e ctn 3a|r ; faum bie ^iilfte ; 
jtemli^ bas ganje SSoI!. 

§ 323. The attributive adjective agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case, and is, with its complements, 
generally placed before it (see for exceptions § 290, note 
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1) ; as, ctn entfc^Ioffcncr 5Kann ; ciit ju SHIcm entfc^tojyenev 
?Wann, etne Bierjig gup UnQt SSrucfc, ein in alien ^ixiu^m 
flufgewat^fener S!JIenfc§. 

Note. — The adjective Sett, full of, is always placed after the substantive, 
as ctn (Savten Dctl Son QSaumeit, or abbreviated, Doll SSSume; ein ixti tootl (Don) 
@0C3en. 

§ 324. The appositive, as a rule, agrees in gender, case, and 
number with the substantive to which it refers, and generally 
stands after it; as, $a|l t)U "oai ©c^lof gefel^cn, iai l§o§e ©c^Iof 
am fDleer ? ( VJil.) ^uf ber .^oc^geit nteineg gnaWgen Jpcrrn, bes 
5)faljgrafen (G.). Unb ic^, bie Wermfle, pnbe ganj attein, miift' 
t(^ Bon t^trt, ben Singigen, mid) trennen (G.). 3^r fennt i^n, ben 
©d)6pfcr lit^ner ^eere (Sch.). ©er (Ircngen Diana, ber greun» 
bin ber 3agben, fajfet un3 folgen (Sch.). (Sr'^aiene SSernunft, 
Iic§t:§e'tte SEoc^ter beS gottlii^en ^aupte^, weife ©riinberin beS 
SffieltgeBaubeS, gii^rerin ber ©terne ! (Sch.) 

Note. — When the appositive precedes the substantive which it qualifies, 
the fornaer only is inflected; as, 6ie (SreiijCii be* .^Sn<9cei(l)£f ^Jteuftn; Sic SUncjjt 
tc<( SaifevS Sari ; btc SiH'it be* .flcrtii SRSttcc; in ben cc(!cn Xagen be* aRciiat* 
•ilpxH; bie ^ccfefforcn an beu Uiiibcrjttiit SBonn. (See §§ 163, 164.) 

§ 325. The Genitive is the correct translation of the English 
'of in all cases where this preposition stands attributively be- 
tween two substantives' (as, bte Stinbe beS SSaumcS, the bark of 
the tree ; ber ®artcn beS gurjien, the garden of the prince ; ber 
©o^n be« Slrjtea, the son of the physician ; ber S3iirgermeijier 
ber <Stabt, the mayor of the city ; ba3 8i(^t ber ©onne, the light 
of the sun ; ber ©(fatten be3 Saunter ; bie ©rjiclung ber ^inber, 
and bie Srjielung ber SUern, the education ' of the children ' 
and ' of the parents '), and when possession, relation, or affinity 
is expressed. 

Note 1. Sometimes the Enghsh to is to be expressed by the German Gen- 
itive; as, he is a friend to my brother, physician to the king, confessor to the 
queen, a father to the afflicted, etc., cc t(l ein gvciinb meinc* SStubet*, 2frjt beet 
^6nig* (or deim .K5ntgc), 2Jcicl)tbatcr ber ^Snigtn (bci bee JSSnigin), ein aSatcr bev 
SScbuaiigtcit (imitated: ein SSatev.ben SScbrangtcn, or fur bie SScbvongtcn). 

Note 2. The English ' the pleasure q/" seeing you,' 'thehopeo/killingadeer,' 
is to be translated ba* Scrgnngen, ©te ja feljen; tie .pofnung einen ^ivfclp ju 
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ettegeit; — or by a preposition; as, l>a* SStrgiiSgen bti^bttm'iCttHi^iiit ^tffmng 
aiif Sclegiing einc^ .^itfd^e^. 
Note 3. The preposition Ooii is employed instead of the Genitive case : — 

1. Wherever the Genitive cannot be pointed out in any way; as, tin 93ater 
Soil |t()ii ^intErii, a father of ten children (the Genitive jcljn ^iiittt would be 
like the Nominative); iit 9l5l)e boii SSnuinen (the Gen. Soiime like the Nom.). 
But wherever the definite article is to the purpose, we prefer it; as, tie Sflalie 
ttv SSniime]; Me iage boii ^Atii. . (See § 163.) 

2. With attributive substantives expressing gudUty or material; as, eiti ^ftrb 
Don tottpet garbe; eiii (SefcljSft i)»n iffittjjtigteit; tin anaiiii tioii ilBott, true to his 
word; boil '^iife()eii, of authority; son <St\x>ii)t, of distinction, consequence: but 
ein aiJaiin 6c* 2Bottc*, nic^t 6ec XI)at, man of words, not of action; einffllann iti 
Sntitg, a man of war, a warrior; tin OTaim 3()te* ©djliig*, and son 31)rein 
©(Ijfage, a man of your cast; cine ©atjic boii gcringcm SBcrtljc, a matter of little 

-value; ciii Mtiigbon (Solb; cine X«fct son SHacmpr, a tablet of marble. 

3. For a third case, see ^ 163, note. 

The English ' an angel of a child,' ' a rogue of a servant,' and similar expres- 
sions, may be imitated; as, ein (£nge( bon einem £in!iC/ ein @c|)tictc ixm einem 
SScMenten. 

Note 4. The Genitive depending on an indefinite pronoun, or numeral, or 
adjective in the superlative degree, is termed the Partitive Genitive; as, Reiner 
mcinct gceiin%e; eine tec gtSptcn @d)lait)ten; tec jSngfic fciner @ol)ne. This form 
of expression Is rather frequent in German, particularly when the pronoun, 
numeral, or adjective is to be pointed out emphatically ; as, 6it fentcfj mit bet 
©djmetjcn ijtet ( Uhl); Wit Ijabeit fo bet giiten greunbc toeiiig (Scft.)i cS fei geniig 
bet ©inucl (Sch.). 

The preposition ton is frequently used instead of the partitive genitive ; as a 
rule, in the phrases Wet 6on tinel ? which of us (tmfet Since, meaning ' a man of 
our rank')? ciner ijon unS, one of us (but for ' all of us,' ' all of them,' IBtt altc, 
(ie ade, is the right translation); jcbet i>m eiicj,each of you. Son ben ©panicrn 
ivaren gegen ac6tf)unbcrt, bon ben ?ttcbeclanbetn etUdje Xaufenb auf bem Q^la^e 
gedlteben, tinb auf t)ciben @citcn ivutben bide bon bent botnel;mften ^bc( betmipt 
(Sch.). 

Note 5. The English of is not translated at all:^ 

1. In the phrases bet ctflc SUai, the first of May; bet Jlbcite 2lptH, the second 
of April; bet fBnfte augujl, the fifth of August. 

2. After names of measure, weight, or number (see ^ 158); as, cine S'^f^^ 
SSein; ein ^fani Safe; ein Su^enb (£tcr; ein 9lcgtment @o(baten; ein SSud) 
5)ai>iet, a quire of paper; ein ©tucj gnifet, a lump of sugar; ctn <8ct)ifi 35l)ne, a 
set of teeth ; e* gtcbt biele 'Utten Xljicte, there are many kinds of animals ; mit 
einem ©tilife .J)o(j fdjlng ct mitt), with a piece of wood; ein .Jiaiifcn ®clb, a great 
deal of money; cine SOIcnge S)lcnf(t)cn, a great many men; eine ^cife Xabat, 
a pinch of snuff; mit btci ^'aat ©d^ulien (9>aat being ber6 a numeral, as is 
likewise iDu^enb in bon jlbci Sufecnb eiccn, instead of jwei Suftenben (f iet). 
But with an adjective we find ein i^Mti S)n$cnb giuet greunbe [Sch.). 
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Note 6. The inversion in mciiie* SftterV ^mi, my father's house (instead 
of 'the house of my father,' § 290, note 2), is much more frequent in German 
than in English, particularly in common parlance and poetry ; as, iei 'Siiiiti 
©timme i)l ©ottetf ©timme {Prov.); £> H)a* ijl Solbstf, ioa* JiUocUn ®(^eiit 
Oiimelcii is rather harsh, because this genitiye has no characteristic inflection), 
iBOinit bet Stbe S6nige (id) fdjmScftii ! iSoh.) 

Note 7. The English language may use two, three, or more Genitives sno- 
cessively, one depending on another; as, the hearer of the report of the 
death of the emperor, etc. This cannot be done in German, where the inver- 
sion (Note 6), or the preposition Don, or some other form of sentence, is employed 
to avoid accumulating genitives ; as, Set Ueberbriiiget in Dldc^cit^t- ton iei 
iJaiftv* Xobe. 

Note 8. The English Genitive of the emphatic (not reflexive) Tiimself, in 
sayings like ' the life of himself and brothers depended on this issue,' cannot 
be imitated, but is rendered feiii iiiiti feiiicr S3tubtr icbeii (jing Don bent 'iiwS' 
gauge at). 

§ 326. When prepositions with depending cases form the 

attribute, as a rule, that preposition is chosen which the verb 

from which the substantive is derived requires ; as, 

'\6j btnfe an ®ott, I think of God, bee (Sebante an @ott, thought of God, 

ic^ butfle Had) 3Rnl)m, I thirst after fame, bcv Snrjl nad) ERuljm, thirst after fame, 

icj) ffu-tljte mid) I'M ©efal;r, I am afraid bte gurcljt ftot ® cfaljt, the fear of dan- 

of danger, ger, 

it!) ()offc auf (Jrfolg, I hope for success, bte -^oflrnMng atif Stfotg, the hope of 

success, 

ic^ tlage uber ieibfc^metjen, I complain bte iCIage lUec ieibfd)merjen, the com- 

of pain in the bowels, plaint of pain in the bowels, 

eS mangelt an ®elb, there is want of bet SItangel an ®elb, want of money, 
, money, 

tc() reife nat^ ^nU, I go to Paris, bie SSctfe nad) ^mU, the journey to Paris, 

id) forge fur bie fioff, I take charge bte ©otge filv bte ^o|i, the charge (care) 

(care) of the table, of the table. 

Thus we say bte ©c!)(ad)t bei teivitg, battle of Leipzig; bet: ©teg bet SBatevtco, 
the victory of Waterloo; bei: Siinb gegcn jjtantceitl) ; bte ■•JCn()angltd)tett an ben 
^5nig, the adherence to the king; ein .Sam))f auf tebcn «nb Xob, a combat for 
life -and death. But bte Itebe jtt ®ott, jii bem 9)atet(anb, bet ixnf gegcn ben 
geinb ; ' and this form is sometimes preferred, to avoid the ambiguity of the. 
Genitive (bet .&ag be* getnbe(( being capable of a passive and active interpre-. 
tation). 

Note. — Concrete substantives, too, are frequently followed by prepositions ; 
as, bet Soiit JH S6(n; mcin SSettct in SBtemen; grantftttt am aiTain. 

§ 327. A substantive connected with an attribute as a stand- 
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ing phrase is likely to run in German into one compound word 

■with it ; as, 

matter of fact, X()«tfat!)e art of dancing, Xaiiitimil 

man of honor, Slirenmann drop of blood, SSluMttCVf'" 

order of battle, St^Iadjtotbnuttg tax on dogs, ^unBejleitet 

man of business, (8cf(|)aftimaim institution for the blind, SSUllieliatlildlt 

day of marriage, ^odjjciwtaa dealer in glass, ©laSljanSlct 

love of truth, 'S&al)tt)titetiebe a fainting fit, tine £)l)nmattt 

wreath of flowers, Stumciittati j public spirit, ©emeiiifeiit. 



CHAPTER VH. 

OBJECTIVE COMBINATION. 

§ 328. The general idea of an action, expressed by a verb 
or adjective, is individualized or particularized by its objects. 
Thfise may either be completing objects, — such as are necessary 
to complete the notion of the predicate ; thus, ' I have,' ' you 
make,' ' he gives,' are incomplete without an object ; as, ' I have 
money,' ' you make cheese,' 'he gives a concert,' etc. ; — and verbs 
that require such objects are termed objective verbs. Or they 
are adverbial objects, such as add only the particular circum- 
stances of an action, as place, time, manner, degi-ee, etc. ; as, I 
make cheese ' every week,' he sleeps ' twice a day,' we live 
agreeably 'in Boston,' you tremble 'much'; — and verbs re- 
quiring such objects only are termed subjective verbs. 

, Note. — The same verb may, according to its different significations, be an 
objective verb or a subjective verb. Compare with each other, for instance, 
the sentences, ' I move^ to the country,' ' he moves a house ' ; 'the house is 
burning,' ' they burned the house.' 

§ 329. There are four kinds of completing objects, viz. : — 
The Suffering Object, expressed by the Accusative. 
The Personal Object, expressed by the Dative. 
The Genitive Object, expressed by the Genitive. 
The Factitive Object, expressed by the Nominative, or Accu- 
sative, or a preposition. 
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§ 330. All transitive verbs govern the Accusative case. 
' A verb is said to be transitive when its object is conceived to 
suffer or be affected by the action of the verb ; as, ' he kills 
the dog,' ' he drinks wine,' etc. The German is different in 
the use of transitive verbs from the English, . and hence it is 
necessary to classify them in German. 

1. All causative verbs are transitive, that is, all those which 
express that a person or thing causes another to do something ; 
as, le^rcn, to teach (to make somebody learn), fii(;rett, to lead 
(to make somebody go). There arg two kinds : — 

a) Derivatives, formed from intransitives or adjectives, and 

employed exclusively as causatives ; as, 

fefteit, to seat, from (t^cit, to sit, ctfStifeii, to from erfouffit, to be 

fieden, to place, " ffeljm, to stand drown, drowned 

Uptt, to lay, " liegm, to lie fli^tn, to float, " piepeii, to flow 

fSljren, to lead, " ■ faSjceii, to move Ijaiigcii, (jeiiteii, to " iMiiacii, to hang 

(fccfcii, to put, " picfen, to stick tang, ^ 

falleii, to fell, " fatten, to fall faugm, to suckle, " faugcn, to suck 

fcnteii, to sink, " ftiitcii, to sink jtoulieii, to raise " (Iteljeii, to fly like 

fptengiii, to burst, " fpvtiigsii, to dust, dust 

make spring, burst, spring fcl)l»einmeit, to " fdjiviiinmcit, to 

ttniitm, to give to " tvtiiteii/ to drink make swim, swim 

drink, ioSgeii, lotegeii, to " loicgcii, to weigh 

ivtittt, to awaken, " Wadjeit, to wake weigh a thing, 

erfdjrccfcit (mod. " etftftttifen (anc. SBarmcii, to make " inarm/ warm 

form), to fright- " form), to be warm, 

en, friglitened, freiicil, to rejoice, " frot), glad 

fcetfc^lBentfii, to " i)^rfl$H)in^elI, to fdjiundjeit, to weaken, from fct)it)acl), weak 

spend, squan- vanish flatten, to strengthen, " ffatt, strong 

der, tStten, to kill, " tott, dead. 

J) Primitive verbs, adopting the causative meaning without 
changing their form, and accordingly used both transitively and 
intransitively ; as, 

bactcn, to be baked, and to bake reifcit, to be torn, and to tear some-* 

something (see § 106, note 3) thing . 

I)(eill)eii, to Ije bleached, and to bleach faljveii, to move quickly, and to drive 

something (see § 106, note 3) a team 

bxeiieu, to be broken, and to break jiel)en, to move, and to draw, pull 

something something 

31 
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tt)etbett/ -to be grazing, and to pasture 
Ijeif en, to be called, and to call 
abne(}men, to decrease, and to take off 
rncpii, to be of a certain length, etc., 

and to measure something 
bvateit, to be fried, and to fry 
(b)etl5ft!)en, to be extinguished, and to 

extinguish 
(((jWctteii, to be swollen, and to cause to 

swell 
vninbttt, to be spoiled, and to spoil. 



jasen, to run swiftly, and to chase 
something 

fcfttcpeii, to rush, and to shoot some- 
thing 

l)«lten, to stop, halt, and to stop, hold 
something 

bxennen, to be burning (on fire), and 
to burn something 

tocljen, (irteii, to be boiling (hot), and 
to boil something 

fc^meljcii, to Be meWng (molten), and 
to melt, found 

Note 1._ The intransitive verb is always inflected according to the ancient 
form, where this is possible, and the transitive verb according to the modern 
form. 

Note 2. This practice, however, is not so common in Germail as in English, 
and is never admitted with derivative verbs; as, 'to march troops,' XriipiJCit 
marfdjiren laffeii ; ' to return a visit,' ctiuii SSefitct) ecil)t^ectt ; and of primitive 
verbs not mentioned above no causative should be formed: thus, ' to run a 
horse,' or ' to run a line,' ' to walk a horse,' cannot be literally translated (tine 
imtMti)tn, eiit <pfni geljeit, unnen (affeit). 

2. Verbs with the prefix "be are transitive } the following are 
such as were originallj intransitive, and have been made traa- 
sitive by the prefix Be : — 

ilj) ieitte an ctswa*, I think of some- tt^ btUntt ettMi, I consider something, 

thing, 

itS bieiie SemoiiSem,! serve somebody, it!» beMeite 3Mi«iiti«it, I am a servant to 

somebody, 

it!) *«»()« ^tmnnitm, I utter a threat ic& btiui)t jcmaiibtii, I threaten some- 

against, body, 

i^ f«()re ftiif tiem Bttttat, I go on the i(S bsfaljre ben ©trom, I navigate the 

river, river, 

ici) gteife ttad) etwai, I gripe at, iij bfitttfe, I conceive, 

1(6 I)aiiMe mtt Sdigljett, I act prudent- it^ beijanbU Sematitien mlt .fflugljeit, I 

ly, treat somebody prudently, 

tn ^Snig (jcrtf^t lUev ctii SSo((, in ^5iiig belKnfiftt feiii CSolt, 

ft jammtrt fiber fciit (?(enb, ec bcjammert fciit Slcub, 

itj) Kngc fiber fcincii loS, id} betlage feincii Xo6, 

i^ Fomme, tc^ beComme @elb, 

ill) lunge nacl) ctltm^, I stretch out the ti^ belange Sineit, to concern, to sue, to 

hand for something, accuse, 

id) lebe, a)(eiifcl)en beleben ben 9)la$, 

i(6 i&3'' i(6 tietSge bic^. 
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itt> nufte fjemanbem, I am useful, id) bciiii^e (dciiflfte) !>a* <Selb, I use, 

ic^ li)cl)iic tm •fiaitff, ic^ belBOljiic barf •Oaiirf, 

itb fofge bcm gfiljter, ici (icfolje Satr (Scfc4, 

icl) ttiitloortc meiiicm SSteiinbe, id) beaiitioottt feiiicii SSvief, 

id) fleige aiif ten Setg, itj bcfjeige Sen Serg. 

Note 1. Some, originally transitive, when compounded with be, change the 
object; as, i(() beete iad Xu(6 iibcc ben Xifd), and ic^ ieiitte ben Xtfd) mtt eiiiem 
Xtid)e ; i(t) ecbe ba^ SiecmSseii metnerf SBaterrf, and icl) beerbe metneii SQatec; 
id) grabe ein ®vab, and id) begrabe ben Xobten ; icl) taiibe iljm ba« ©elb, and 
id) beraube iljn iti (Selberf; id) fct)cnte bit barf Suc^, and icl) berd)entc bid) mit 
bein S3tid)e. Some alter the signification of the verb ; as, fd)reiben/ to write, 
bcfd)ceibe»/ to describe ; ftic^en/ to seek, befucl)en, to visit; tennen, to know, 
bet'ennen, to confess; Ijad-en, to hold, beljalten, to keep. A great many verbs 
with the suffix be govern merely the Accusative of the reflexive pronoun, and, 
of course, do not admit of another Accusative. See the lists, § 304, notes 1 
and 3. 

Note 2. The following only are exceptions, and govern a Dative of the 
person : — 

beljagen, to please befleljcn auf, to insist upon 

belieben, " bcfleljen aurf, to consist of 

begegnen, to meet betommeii, to do good, to be conducive 

beljarcen tttif, to persevere in to health. 

beru()ett auf, to be founded in 

3. All inseparable compound verbs with one of the prefixes 
iurc^, urn, ubtx, wnter, Winter, are transitive, except unterfcteibeti, 
to remain undone; unterliegen, (with Dat.) to succumb to ; utiter* 
l^antietn wit, to negotiate with. 

4. The following verbs govern two Accusative cases, one of 
the person and one of the thing, viz. : — 

einen itioaS le^rett, to teach somebody something, 

etnen ttwai ^ei§en, ) to call one a name ('he called me bad 

einen ettua^ ncnnen, i names '), 

einen ttioai fc^elten, ) to call one a bad name (' he called 

einen etwag fc^im^jfen, i him a liar '), 

einen etroag fragen, to ask one about something, to question 
one about something, 

einen tttoaS bitten, to ask one for something, to beg some- 
thing of somebody. 
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The last two take for the second object only ctwag, nic^te, 

fBitlti, and similar words. 

Note. — In a passive sentence this double Accusative is changed into a 
double nominative; as, man neniit He (Ect>et mit Sftecftt ten toiiiglicljeii SSaiim 
(£»-.), one justly calls the cedar the kingly tree; passively, Me £c6ec iuitli mit 
Sflcc^t 6ct tSuigltdjc SSaum genannt, the cedar is justly called the kingly tree. 
Of the above verbs leljKi alone cannot be thus changed into the passive: in- 
stead of ex ieutte biefe ©ptad^e gcUljtt, which is incorrect, we must say er toiirbe 
in biefec ©ptat^e untcttidjttt. Compare § 338. 

5. Neuter and intransitive verbs, such as iDeirtCtt, fc^Iafen, 
fompfen, bltdfen, loc^etn, etc., are of such a nature as to preclude 
their properly governing an Accusative. Still, we find neuter 
and intransitive verbs connected with an object in the Accusa- 
tive, with great expressiveness, in phrases like the following: 
SEIranen h>etnen, to weep tears ; eincn fanftcit (5c|Iaf fdjiafen, 
t» sleep a quiet sleep ; cinen guten ^ampf liimpfen, to fight a 
good fight ; J^a^ Btidfen, to look hatred, to look daggers ; 8te'6e 
Id<^eltt, to smile love ;. gi^cufee at^tnen, to breathe joy ; cinen 
S^raum trautnen, to dream a dream; i(^ ftel^e nteinen 3Kann, 
I stand against my adversary (I brave every enemy) ; ic^ ge^e 
nteinen 3Beg, I go my way, this way. 

6. The Accusative is the proper case to express measure (of 
time, see § 343), weight, age, distance ; as, eincn Sug long ; baS 
^ani erjlreit ftc^ Bierjig Stten auf Beiben ©eitcn ; eincn Scntn^r 
fc^wer ; tier ^nabt t|l eincn 9Jlonat alt ; er ijl cine SKetle ntit ntir 
gegangen ; iai S«c^ ifl leincn Sent t»crt§ ; cr toartete etnen 9lu- 
gcntltct. 

§ 331. The Dative case is governed by those verbs and 
adjectives which require a completing object conceived as 
active. 

When a verb requires two completing objects, one of which is a thing, the 
other a person, the former, as a rule, is pat in the Accusative case, because 
it is really in a suffering state ; the latter in the Dative, because it remains active 
under the action of the subject, — the action is done for his benefit or in his 
behalf; as, i(() gebe Urn ©eft, it^ betfvtec!)* 6ir gaftdmg; and thus all the verbs 
conveying the notion of offering ibieten), giving, permiUing, performing ((eifieii), 
advising, prmrdmig, saying, showing, sending, and similar ones, govern both cases 
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at the same time. The following verbs also belong here, which take in- English 
a different construction: — 

3eman^em etWdS gSmuii, mifgjniieii, not to grudge, to grudge somebody some- 
thing 
" " Iteljineii or ranbett/ to rob, to take something from a person (but 

f^emanbeii eiim @(ic^e f^eraiiben, to rob a person of a thing) 
" " loeljren, fccrtocfctcit, to prevent somebody from doing 

" " Sctbergm, OerljeljUn, to hide (conceal) something from soma 

person 
" " bergefceit, ijetjeiOen, to pardon a person for something 

" " tjurloetfcn, to reproach one with a thing 

" " tiagen, to complain to somebody of something 

" " iroljeii, to threaten somebody with something 

" " gtmibeit, to believe somebody in a matter 

" " loljucii, to reward somebody for something. 

Note 1. The English language, having lost the terminations of declension, 
frequently expresses the Dative case by the preposition to ; or, this preposition 
being omitted, no distinction is made between the Dative and Accusative cases. 
It is comparatively easy for the pupil to find out which is the Dative, which the 
Accusative, when one of the verbs of offering, giving, permitting, performing, 
advising, promising, saying, showing, sending, etc. governs two objects. Not 
only is one of the two, as a rule, a person, but this personal object is not suffer- 
ing under the action, is rather active; in the sentence 'I offer you a book,' the 
person, yon, is to be conceived as accepting the book ; in the sentence ' he sent 
her a letter,' the person, afee, is conceived as receiving the letter; and so on. 

It is more difficult for the English learner of German to distinguish the 
case where to is to be translated by the German Dative, from the case where 
it must be translated by a preposition (jit with persons, nad) and in with 
places). The pupil must therefore, in doubtful oases, consider whether the 
preposition to is to express motion towards a place or person. In such instan- 
ces >i preposition is also used in German ; as, I send a letter to Frankfort, i(^ 
fen^e einen SSiief naii) grantfiitt; I am going to my uncle, tc^ gclje ju meinem 

The verb fagen, like all conveying a similar idea (as Stttem ettua* antirotten, 
to answer something to somebody, Stncm eveoAi mittl;etlen, to communicate 
something to somebody, eiittm ct»a* bcrtatljeii, to betray a thing to a person, 
etc.), belongs to the class of verbs enumerated above. But instead of ec fagte 
ti mtr, sometimes et fagte %i jti mit is found. And the verbs migerii, to utter, 
nuSfptec^cn, to pronounce, take the personal object with the preposition gcgen; 
as, n nupctte eS gjgcn mtcft, and n f|)tat^ feinc aHciimng gtgeii iini auS. Eemark- 
able is the German expression, ic^ miif iljn fyvjcjen, I must speak to him ; er Ijut 
ben 5)tn(t6entsn gefpcodjcn, he spoke to the president. 

Note 2. The Dative cannot become subject when the sentence is turned 
into the passive voice. (See § 301.) 

§ 332. 1. The following verbs, all of them intransitive, gov- 
31* 
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em only one direct or completing object, and this in the Dative 
case. 

Stnein geljott^cit, to obey somebody 
" genSgeit/ to suffice somebody 



Siiicm aiifjangttt, to adhere to 
" anfetien, to suit, please 
" ttuStesidjen, to evade, go out of 

the way 
" bcgegnen, to meet a person (see 

§ 330. 2, note 2) 
" beifpttngen, ticifleljeti, to assist 

a person 
" ixiCommen, to get at 
" btitttten, beiflimmm, betpflici)' 

ten, to assent to 
" banten, to thank a person 
" biciiEit (rnit), to serve a person 
(to help a person to some- 
thing) 
" eitifaKeii, to occur to some- 
body's mind 
" etnleui^ten, to be evident 
" entfallen, to be forgotten 
" entgcljeii, eittflieljcn, to escape 
from 
cntfageii, to renounce to 



gleic^eti/ to resemble some- 
body 

" gtoden, to bear a grudge to some- 
body 

" l;elftn (bet), to help a person in a 
thing ^ 

" Ijllltigcu, to do homage to 

" laufcl^en, to listen to 

" mangeln, to be missing 

" noljeti, to approach, to come 
near to 

" n6?eii, to be useful to 
einem ©eftjiaft odliegen, to apply one's 

self to a business 
Silient fctjaicn, to injure a person 

" fd)eineti, to seem to a person 

" etfdietiieii, to appear to a person 

" fcl^mcii^eln, to flatter a person 
einem Uebe( fleuein, to put a stop to an 
abuse 



cinec @iid)e entrpred^en, to correspond to Stnem trauen, to trust in a person 



tto^en, to bid defiance to a per- 
son 

iiiitecliegeu, to succumb to 

iveic^en, to yield to 

U)t^ecfpl:e($>en, ttii%er|tel;cn, to re- 
sist to 

ttiOfaljren, to comply with 

iu(>Smt, to listen to. 



Sinem feljten, to be wanting 
" flutljcn, to curse to 
" fotgen, to follow 
tinet Sac^e frSIjnen, to be addicted to 
Gincm gcfoHen, to please somebody 
" mipfaKen, to displease some- 
body 
" gel;Sren (angel;Sccn, jugeI)Sren), 
to belong to somebody 

Likewise the following impersonal verbs : — 
e« begcgnet mit (ctn Ungluif ), I meet e* gc()t mtr f(!)(et!)t, I am badly off 

(with an accident) 
es fc()lt mir an, ei mangctt mtr an, I 

am in want of 
e* gcfdjictjt mir Unredjt, I am wronged 
biefe g()te gebfiljtt btc, btefe (Jbte ge< 

jiemt bit, biefe gljce tommt bir ju, 

this honor belongs to you 
e^ gef)C niir gut, I am well off 



ei getingt (glfittt) mir, I succeed in 

e^ fdjlngt mit fetjt, c* miflingt, mifgtuitt 

mit, 1 fail in 
ti gereidjt mit jum SSetbienjle, it is a 

merit of mine 
ti gift mil gletc^, it is all the same to 

me 
biefe^ sua fiebt mit, this dress fits me 
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tiefe* (lel)t mit ««, Vitrei bctjugt mir, t«i (iegt mit cfi, it is my duty 

this suits ray views cs fattt mit ctwai. jit, it falls to my lot 

biefcs ftcljt 6it jii, it is yours by good ti beliebt mit, I choose, 
right, you have a right to it (See further, under 4.) 

2. A great many verbs compounded with separable prep- 
ositions govern the Dative of person, especially such as are 
compounded with a6, an, auf, bei, entgegen, |intcr, na(^, »or, 
untcr, »oran, tiotaug, ju, juijor, and those with the inseparable 
prefixes ctit, er, »er, gc. The following examples may point 
out the direction in which this use prevails : — 

a) 3«m«ii*cm ®e(t> abgflDtnneti, to win money from a person 

" etlBaS an(ic^teii, to falsely impute some disgrace to somebody 
" ©teumi atiftegen, to impose taxes on somebody 

" tine '-itibeit Aufyebin, to charge one with a task 
" entgeafiigt'ljen, to go to meet soinebody 
" eiifgegciifelicn, to anticipate (wait for) somebody's arrival 
" ctlUiiS Ijiiitcrbiingeii, to give notice of a thing to somebody 
" na<l)fiet)t», to be inferior to one 
" efioM iiadpaljmctt, to imitate (to ape) one's doings 
" " bcimeffeit, to ascribe something to somebody 

" " Hiitetlcgcit, to underlay somebody or something with some- 

thing 
" " (jtirfc^lagen, to propose a plan to somebody 

" " Scrlcgeii, to lay a matter before somebody 

" " tiovaiittageii, to carry a thing Ijpfore somebody 

" « ijctaiiSfdjiien, to send a thing before somebody (in advance 

of somebody) 
" " jiitapn, to permit something to a person (to permit a 

person to do something) 
" " jiigc|TcI;eit, to concede something to a person 

" jiiBcittemmcii in tttvai, to be beforehand with regard to a person, 
to outdo a person in a thing 
eiiiet ©at^t fine miberc botjieljen, to prefer something to some other thing. 

b) 3smftii»sm cntfpriiigen, to escape from 

tie CMsZe ciitfptiiigt iem ^ti{tn, the source springs from the rock 
3cmiin*em ctlBJS eiitmciiissii, to purloin a thing fronl.a person 
" " ciirtc&ii, to disclose a thing to a person 

" " entgeltcii, to make amends, to atone for a thing to a person 

" " ttU\\ett, to relinquish a thing to a person, to exempt a per- 

son from a task 
" " jtoliern, Etloctbm, to conquer, to gain a thing for somebody 

" ' " (tl;alteii, to preserve a thing for somebody's benefit 
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3«lll«nbeitt enudii crtaiiticit, to permjt an action to somebody 

" " erleii^tecii/ to ease a person with regard to a thing 

" " gefielKn, to confess a thing to 

" " tttbieten, to prohibit a person from doing a thing 

" " seriBclitcn, » " " " " " 

" " berDanteit, to owe something to a person 

" " feecbeiiCeii, to find fault with somebody's doing a thing 

" " bett>ect>en, to spoil a thing for one. 

Note. — (rtuem ein« ©at^e terfit^ctn (assure) and Siitctt einet ©adje tetfitljetit, 
are used indiscriminately ; and so it is with Siiiein and Siiieii ttto»i leljteu. 

3. The Dative is further employed with many compound 
verbal expressions, requiring an active object and having the 
force of simple verbs ; such as, 

. 3eman6cin ftclje tijan, to hurt 3em«iiti«in Jti Xl)6il ^Dec^tll, to fall to 

" moljl tl;uii, to benefit one's lot 

" iiiitec^t t()un, to do wrong " 6eii ^of muclicii, to court 

" ctlDa^ tunbtbun, to announce somebody 

'' " tlln^ge()elI, " " .&o()n fyrcc^sii, to scoff at 

" SBcrt Ijaltcii, to keep one's somebody 

word " ba* iffiert teSett, to excuse 

" ju f)alfe Ummtn, to come somebody 

to one's assistance Sii tOiiji miv UM, I feel sorry for you. 

4. The following impersonal expressions proper govern a 

Dative of person: — 

ti aljnt mit, I forebode ei fiJlritiiSett mic, I feel giddy, dizzy 

tg daiigt mir, 1 feel anxious t^ fdjloant mit, my heart misgives me 

W tuiitt mtt, methinks ti ttaiimt mic, I dream 

»« trtudjt mit, " W 1(1 mit (»cl)l, fcttfum, fibet) jtt SHittlje, 

W etclt mit tot, I am disgusted with I feel (well, strangely, ill). 

ti gtaitt mit, I feel horror,^ am afraid 

§ 333. A large number of adjectives govern the Dative of 
completing object ; the following are the most usual : — 

n()n(i(l), similar taiige, fearful 

ttbgcnctgt, averse from tcbcittlid), doubtful, hesitating 

abttuniiig, revolting from dctannt, known 

<tiigemt(feit, appropriate ijclBuf t, conscious 

atigeetfct, iniierited kcqutm, convenient 

angebccen, innate in begteifiid), conceivable 

aiigciicljm, agreeable beljuljlicl), helpful 

ttnflopig, repulsive, ofiensive beimdjbart, neighboring 

Stgetlid), vexatious tiefct)n>erlicl), troublesome, burdensome 
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debaiiMlid), pitiable 

l)etvubeii6,afflicting 

(>nmvul)igeiib, disquieting 

bantbav, grateful 

eiacittl)umli((), peculiar 

tigeii, " 

entbdjrlicl), unnecessary, dispensable 

cciniitrlid), present to recollection 

crlouiifeljt, wished for 

ftemb, strange 

frciiiiMiclp, friendly, kind, affable 

filrctjttiar, formidable 

gemein, common 

gcmcinfam, " 

getnaf/ according to 

gene'igt, inclined 

gctpogen, favorable 

getvactifcn, equal to, a match for 

get>eil)lict)/ prosperous 

gefaljrlicl), dangerous 

gefallig, complaisant 

gegenivactig, present 

gcl)5rig, due, appertaining (but witlj a 

thing, g£l)6vig jit) 
gelegen, opportune 
gcnetjm, opportune, agreeable 
geratljeiif advantageous 
gefiliib, conducive 
geivi^, sure 

gtcicljgSltig, indifferent 
gut, well-minded towards 
gimbtg, gracious 
Ijeilfam, salutary 
l)iiiSctlic!), hindering 



l;o(b, favorable 
tlat, intelligible, clear 
lafitg, troublesome 
tieb, dear 
leib, grievous 
mSgltct), possible 
nat^tljeiUg, prejudicial 
n5tl;ig, iiotljtBenbig, necessary 
Mije, near 
pciiilic!), painful 
ud}t, right, pleasing 
ft^mcrjlitj), painful 
ftbvectlic!), terrible 
ft^ulbig, owing, indebted 
trcii, faithful 
fibcrUgeit/ superior 
tiitaiieificljlili)/ intolerable 
tiiiEitr«gltc!>, " 
minaattet, unexpected 
tmuergef (id), not to be forgotten 
iiiii)etl)offt, not looked for 
ijcrtmitbiii, obliged 
tetbac^ttg, suspected 
Scrbecbfit^, destructive of 
tetljaf t, odious 
terfianblic^,- intelligible 
betleanbt, related 
twtl)ctll)aft, advantageous 
Ivibtig, adverse, loathsome 
JBilltcmmcn, Welcome 
Jt)Cil)(ge|tniit, well-minded 
guttnglic^, conducive 
juganglict), accessible 
}ugetl)an, addicted to. 



Also their compounds with till'; as, untceil, iinltcS, etc., and many others derived 
from verbs which govern the Dative; as, geljoifam, fclgfam, gel;{rig, geftanbig, 
iiu(lli(&, fi$abUt!), bicnltt^ (serviceable). 

Examples. — ff* ijl mit titb, iaf bu tommf?, I am glad that, etc. <f tf 
max tljm letb urn biefctt 9>crtu(l, he was sorry for this loss; ic^ bin mit feint* 
^et)Uti bfiouft, I am not conscious of any fault; b«* ifl ibt t>ctbac^tig, she sus- 
pects it. 

§ 334. The Dative is frequently joined to verbs and adjec- 
tives, the meaning of which does not require a completing per- 
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sonal object, merely to point out that the action of the verb 
redounds to the benefit or injury of a person, or exdtes his 
interest ; as, 

3rei if ^em 2Banbertr itt SJBcg (Sch.), free is the road for the wanderer, ©ott 
ier Stswnb <nix, Set UebenS>e/ flccbein (Sch.) shall my loving friend die? 3|IV 
oiic^ geleipj bifl Su mit uiioetleftt ? (Sch.), is it really true? art thou unhurt (for 
me)? 31)r -fXLxfnet, Wet locij mit ba«( fc^Siijle iieS I { fSZ.), yon harpers, who 
knows the finest tune (for me) ? lAft mit Ijtxiin ben 'iUten {G.). ©cgtiipt fei6 
mit, cble .^sttn ((?.)■ Sic Segeiiti iCitte mit ciii trSbct gior ((?.), the surround- 
ings were shrouded for me by a dark veil. SBoljl iljm! happy he! ifflclje i^t! 
wo to her ! .^eil iljneii ! 3t^ lobe mir ben gjljetmocin ! I prefer Hock. 

Note. — It is from the frequent use of this Dative of benefit or interest in Ger- 
man, that sayings like the following have sprung: ein ©teiii fiel rait aiif ien 
.Sopf, a stone fell upon my head; (tc fc()iiitt (ic^ in ben Sinfltt/ she cut her finger; 
bei jebem 2£bf(!)ieb jittert mir im ^ctj (ScL), at every departure my heart 
trembles; fte faiiteii iljm git 3'ipen (G.), they sank down at his feet; bem geiiibe 
ben Stuitjiig abfl^neiben, to cut oif the enemy's retreat; bet Scff tl)iit mir tvel), 
my head aches; biefe atmen ^inbet biit(t)eii mit tai ^et}; bem ^tiegec iDutbe Im^ 
SSeiii ttcgaefiftojfeii; bie OTuttet (larb bit ftufic ( Uhl.). 

§ 335. The following prepositions are often employed to 
express the personal object of adjectives. 

1. qe^en, towards, (with the Accusative caseT} after the adjectives fH:eunb(iifl, 
feitiblici), gutig, nuftiititig/ bffen, frank, outspoken, getecflt, nad)ft(t)tig, indulgent, 
gtnufam, etc. 

2. mit, with, after such verbs and adjectives as convey the idea of being re- 
lated to, connected with, sStisfied with, intimate with, occupied with, united with, 
melted together, or blended with. 

Different from the English are such as convey the idea of being charmed wilh, 
pleased with, etc. See § 337. 

3. fSt,/(»r, aftersuoh as convey the idea of being interested in or for a per- 
son or thing; «sef«Z for; decKferffor or in favor of somebody; in a passion with; 
dangerous to; unavailing for. 

4. tjon, of, is employed instead of the English by, after the passive mice of 
verbs, to express the active object; as, et tetitbc son (by) SHiiiibetn ctfdilagen; fie 
ieitb bon 3ebetmaim geltcbt; bie f)ex\en bet Siifcjjiiuer maren bon ben betf(()ie« 
benfiiii empfiiibungen bewcgt, the hearts of the spectators were moved by the 
most various feelings. 

Note. — The completing Dative object, it is true, as a rule, is a person ; but 
it may, in many cases, be a thing for whose benefit the action is done, or which 
is to be represented as remaining active under somebody's action or under a 
state of things; as, icj etgcbe micl) bet .Riinfl; cr ttaut bem SBettet; ii) gSnne ben 
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SSaiimen iljMii ©tljmutf . In all such cases there is more or less of personification 
of the inanimate being, which gives a poetic charm to such phrases, 

§ 336. The Genitive Oh^'ect was originally in the German, as 
in manj other languages, that from which the impulse of an 
action proceeded, or that which gives to the subject the motive 
of action. The youthful language considered man as far more 
dependent on the powers of nature, law, and the will of others, 
than the modem does, and many actions were.described as going 
on under an outside pressure which we of to-day express as 
actions of free wiU. The objective Genitive has, therefore, in 
modem German, lost much of its frequent use, and the tendency 
of the language is to supersede it entirely. The following verbs 
govern the Genitive of the thing. 

1. Beflexive verbs. — In the list of these verbs given in 
§ 304, notes 1 and 3, those goverhing a Genitive are marked 
thus: (^Gen.). 

2. Transitive verbs. — The following govern the Accusative 
of the person and the Genitive of the thing : — 

tttiHageii, to accuse entletigen, to free from 

be(cl}ccit cine* Scfferit, to set right Sbecful)cen, to conviot of 

beraubcn, to deprive fibevljebeii, to free from 

l^efdpultiigen, to charge with bectceifen ^e* iMxtitif to banish 

(icjit^tigeii, " " toSvMgut, to deiga 

«iitlj£!iEil, to exempt from jciljen/ to accuse. 

With the following, either the Genitive or the preposition tiott 
is used : — 

eittbinbcii, to release from, to discharge entfcfteit, to depose from 

.eiitlaScii, " " " " " eittw6()iieii, to wean from 

ciitttetten, " " " " " Icsfprtcljen, to acquit of 

tntbilfm, to strip lUcriCugen, to convince 

enttajftn, to dismiss from (jerfidjftn, to assure. 
mttlcttisn, to divest from 

3. Tlie few impersonal verbs with an object in the Genitive 
are given in § 305. 

4. The following intransitive verbs govern the Genitive of a 
thing (those marked with a parenthesis allow also another 
construction, the high or poetical style excepted) : — 
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at^tcit, (or with Aoo.) to heed yftg^n, (or with Ada.) to ntirse, lake 

'•JCcljt Iidbeit, (or with aiif) to heed care of 

teiJucfeii, (or with Ace.) to be in want of ft^oiicit, (or with Ace.) to spare 

begeljvtn,. (or with Ace.) to desire fvdtteii, (or with fiber) to moclc at 

brniit^eii, (or with Aoc.) to want beifeljten, (or with Ace.) to miss 

mtbeljvtn, (or with Ace.) to do without tergeffen, (or with Aco.) to forget 

e]iti'AtI)Cii, to dispense with iBaljtiicIjram, (or with Aco.) to talce. 

frmaiigetn/to be without care of 

maiigdn, (in the Bible) to be without learteit, (or with Ace.) to attend to 

ftlDaljiien, (or with Acq.) to mention los iujrStn, (or with Aco.)' to- get rid 

beiitcn, (or with an) to remember of 

gcbciittn, " " " " 9Mt)a()rH)Ct»£lt, (or with Ace.) to become 

genii^sn; (or with Aoc.) to enjoy aware of 

Ijrtvveii, (or with siif) to wait for aiifidjtig iBevbcii, (or with Aoc.) to get 

la^cn, (or with fider) to laugh at sight of 

Also lebcn, fJcrdfii, etc., in the phrases: tv Icbtiier .^offmiiig (tei ©(aiitfiief), 
ia^ 6rc* (tjdljc ijl, he lives in the belief, etc. S)W (jfapii Xoiei finbtii, lobeS 
Seibleitljeii, to die. 

5. The following adjectives govern the Genitive of complet- 
ing object : — . 

deificftig, in want of (est, (or with Wn) empty of 

t>eii6tl)t9t, *i need of madjtig, master of 

telDUpt, conscious of mube, (or with Aco.) tired of 

ciiigeSctiJ, mindful of fatt, (or with Aco.) satiated, sick of 

gcSsiit, " " fc^uftig, (or with an and Dat.) guilty of 

faljig,. ftipaWe of tljeiUjaft, partaking in 

fi-ol), (or with ai)ft) glad of tljeiUjaftig, - " 

geluartig, in expectation of fibcvtivriflTg, (or with Ace.) weary of 

gelDi^, certain of fcevCot^tig, suspected of 

geH)Ol)nt,,(or with Aco.) accustomed to l>tthi|lig, forfeiting 

l;al)l)aft, (or with Ace.) getting pos- Sotl, (or with Don) fuUof 

session of ivtni},* (or with Aco.) worth, worthy 
tunbig, versed in of 

(ebig, (or with' Ace.) free of toiltStg/ worthy of - 
(OS, (or with Ace.) quit of 

Note. — The preposjtions aiif, an, and fiber are, in this connection, always 
employed with the Accusative. 2Bert(), in the meaning worth, governs al- 
ways the Accusative, as in English; as, cinen Sotlac ipertl), t)a« SBucI) iff teincii 
Zijaltv itjevtl), the book is not worth a dollar. (The phrase 'give me. a dollar's 
worth of sugar' is translated, geben ©ie mir ffiv cinen Xljaler gnifer, or gutter 

* Stfige, useful, is now in use with the Accusative exclusively; as, nitjlt* 
ndfie; or with jit, as ju SSiefetti mifte. 
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elitt^ Xf)(i(ft<( 2Berf().) SOcK ilBein, tin ®(a(( tioH Sier, a tumbler full of beer; 
mU llMviQitt \\>xtiai ii!) a\if {Lessing)'. In this connection bsH often takes the 
termination cc ; as, fccllet 3wit'<» full of J07. But with an attribute the Geni- 
tive is indispensable; as, iei 9^ilgcvS Scele Ipar tictl fl^rt ■^offmiiig {Kr,). 

§ 337. Instead of the Genitive case, the prepositions an, ouf; 
nad), liber, um, sen, »or, fitr, are used to express the motive of 
an action : — 

1. In general, verbs conveying the idea of 

Grief, sorrow, vexation, complaint, pleasure, astonishment, pride, require 
fiber with the Accusative. 

Victory, triumph, mocking at, dominion over, fiber with the Accusative. 

Speaking or hearing, fiber with the Accusative, or son with the Dative. 

Thinking of, remembering, accustoming to, holding to, an with the Accu- 
sative. 

Eejoicing, delight, doubt, dying of, an with the Dative. 

Separation or privation, delivery, distance, recovery, fireedom from, Don with 
the Dative. 
„ Confidence, hope, envy, suspicion, answering, listening, paying attention to, 
«uf with the Accusative. 

Longing, looking out for, sending for, aspiring, striving, asking for, tasting, 
smelling of, nac^ with the Dative. 

Begging or entreating, contending, mourning about, iiin with the Accu- 
sative. 

Fear, aversion, horror, flight, hidmg, protection, security from. Dor with the 
Dative. 

Thanks, care for, provision for, punishment and reward for, fur with the 
Dative. 

Want and abounding, equality in, believing in, an with the Dative. 

2. Adjectives take the same prepositions as the correspond- 
ing verbs ; besides, the following prepositions occur, governed 
by adjectives (see § 335). 

With those expressive of form, color, and dimensions, Don ; as, fiJSn, f)nf (itj), 
Ocrvlit^ Don ®cf5alt, S«tbe; gvop, tiein, (jocI), niebrig, lang, bveit Don ®e^«(t, gorm, 
SSau; grfin, totl), fclptoarj Don gatbe. 

an with the Dative, with arm, reitl) (an ©e(b, ©abcn), grof , ((ein (an ®ei|l, ®e« 
flalt), tcant (an ^cn SStattern); leer (an Xiigenten), (lart, fcjloatl) (an ®ei(l, S(Bi(> 
(en), frutjjtbar (an ©ctrattie). 

in with the Dative, with gcf($i£(t, erfaljrcn, fdig, bewanim, etc. (in etnec 
.Sunfl), einfac^, flavt, fctjiDacI) (in £()arattcr), gro^ (im iciJen) ; with the Accusative, 
in Dcrtiebt in (in love with). 

Dor with the Dative, in sayings like fttlioarj Dor 'iterger; bteic^ Dot gurc()t; 
atljemfoi* Dot a(n(?rengung, breathless from (with) exertion; tobt Dot SltuDigfeit. 
32 
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«ttf with the Dative, in auf et««m 'ilm blinli, aitf einem Oljre tatib, aiif eiiiem 
SStiiie taljiti. 

mif with the Accusative, m (lolj auf, fin38^)il^M auf, eifetfucljtig auf, ItiltljeHb, 
otgerlid), ctjuriit, tSfe auf. 

aus with the Dative, in btftcljenS, jufammengcfeftt auS; ivni ifl aus iljm geH)«r> 
ben 1 what has become of him? 

Note. ^ The following are constructions most at variance with the cor- 
responding English: — 

Sarte, ©cbac^, .Rlatjiec, gl8te fpickn, to play at cards, on the piano 

auf einen to^ge^en, Oiutvcifen, (icten, to make at one, point, aim at 

i^ btjiclje micS auf Ste tocgcn, I refer to you for 

cnoas fdjaften auf, to value, to rate something at 

tmai tcdpiien auf " " " " " 

auf etlnaii led^nen, bccttauen, to reckon on, confide in 

auf 5emant) jStncn, to be angry with 

mit ctwa* (janSeln, to deal in, traffic in 

ttloa* aniicljmen, julafcn, btHigcu, to accept of, allow of, approve of 

eincn urn etioa* bettSgen, to cheat one out of a thing 

Cinen uiti ttwui btingen, to deprive one of 

urn evmai tomrncn, to lose something 

feon f^eman^eln abljangen, to depend on 

toon etiva^ leben, to subsist on 

mit 3emanbem SJtitleib Ijabcn, to have pity (mercy^ on 

Scmanbcm looju ©I5(t ttSuftfttn, to congratulate one upon 

tit) tann ti ni^t ubtt'g {tec} bdngen, I cannot find it m my heart 
tocbereitet (ein auf eine @a(^e, to be prepared for. 

§ 338. The Factitive Object expresses the effect of an ac- 
tion, brought about by the predicate on the subject or object. 
The effect may be a real one ; as, we grow older, the lieutenant 
is made a colonel, he changes stone into bread, he cries himself 
hoarse ; — or an imaginary one ; as, he is considered a gentle- 
man, he thinks himself wise. 

The factitive object is expressed, in active sentences, in the 
Accusative, in passive sentences in the Nominative, in both cases 
without the aid of any preposition, after the following verbs ; — 

1. When the factitive object is a substantive, after 
Werben, to become, grow, turn out, fileiben, to remain, 

l^eifen, to call, be called, tiennen,.to name. 

Examples. — 3c^ loetbe tin a!?enf(() — m£f)c tann i^ nidjt loerbeii, I grow a 
man, — more 1 cannot become; er ipirb eiu Smlct bWbeiij (tint Sltemljtifea 
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l()ii itjKii (SuilM, (jier bri tiit« loirt er ©iijlasi ^« gait(« grfjcipeit; bit ffnglSiitct 
iieimtii mie( ©cvmaiten, inic felbp neiinen mi* Sciitfclje, ben Dcii Stanjofeii wttten 
Voh ■^neinmincn gcnannt. 3ol)«iiucai initrte Sec XSiifer genaiint (or Ijief Jci; Xaiifw)- 

2. When the factitive object is an adjective, after the follow- 
ing verbs : wertien, Utiitn, l^eigen, nennen ; moc^en ; fe^^ett, 
ausfe^en, to appear; erfi^eincn, to appear; ftnten, to find; 
lajfcn, to let ; ^alttn, to hold, keep ; ft^ fii^Ien ; jsretfen. 

Examples. — 3(1) luerte 9t5fec;,©i«.»Ber!seit luieter jiiiig; cr bUibt ttaiirig; 
cc Ijcipt gliictlid), tfl c* abet iiidjt? cr nemit mtc!) iueifc, baffit loirb et toon mic t()8. 
titfct gcnaiuit; icil feI)C mi(^ gcn5tl)tgt, iai ju tl)ii«, I find myself obliged to do so; 
et (ieljt jinig ati^, imb ill) felje a(t; iljr. macjjt t>a« ^Jierj mtt fdjluct { UIU.% you make 
my heart heavy; Sljtiidjtcit mac^t uiibefomien, aud) lucljl tcoftig {(?.), honesty 
renders a man inconsiderate, even defiant; (jiev tunn nic()W me(;t^gutgemac^t; i»et« 
ben ; id) matte -ftiic!) anljcifc^ig, ctlua* ju tijitn, I pledge myself to do something (the 
adjective an()cifcl)ig occurs only in this connection); im iJBiiiter etfdjeinen bie 
SSerge l)5()cr wcgen be* ©c^nec*; itl) finbe iljn cntfC^lcpn/ I find him (to be) 
decided (on his course); iai (aft mici) ta(t, that leaves me indifferent; itl) fcerliefi 
il;n trant, I left him sick; bie SSeivegung ()alc un^ muntcr, the motion keeps us 
awake (alive); itj) mag ti nitjjt gcljcim Oatteii; I will not keep it a secret; it^ ffil)(e 
mi(^ bit nalje, bie Siiifamtcit belebe (UhL), I feel thy presence, the solitude en- 
livened; wet wottte einen ©Kabcn glficfltt^ ))ceifcii ? bii miipt bitji nitljt fo ffoij jci< 
gen ; Oliemanb foHte (tt^ ttcife bunten. Likewise, tc)btf(i)(«gen, (icbljaben, freif))te« 
(^cn, Ijeilig fptetl)en, gefangenneljmen. 

Here belong idioms like fit!) mubearbeiten; fic§ tcbt ^tSmen; fttl) ttant lattien ; 
(itl) fatt effen; fit^ bie atugcn tctlj Weinen; jit^ fatt fel)eii,to look one's fill; )Tt!) iceif 
iDaftften ; fttl) laljm gebcn, to walk one's self lama; (it^ atm cffcn ; (it!) tcafjnfinnig 
faufcn, to drink one's self crazy; fit6 bunim ft^tafen; (itj) (jcifct ftt)teien; (it^ Jtiftle« 
ben geben, to be satisfied; (it^ gefangcn gebcn, to surrender; and many more, — 
the language being in this direction very pliable, and alloying even such abnor^ 
mities as itl) tomme mit Ijaflit^ bpr, I appear ugly to myself (Ijaptid) here being 
the Nominative). 

§ 339. 1. The preposition jU with the Dative case of a substan- 
tive expresses the factitive object after the following verbs : — 
ma&itn, gereic^etty to redound to, 

wa:^Ien, to choose, btcnen, to serve for, 

fie^imtnen, to appoint, ernenneii; to nominate, 

cinfe^en, to appoint, 

Also all verbs having the idea o£ forcing, like jtufngcn 5 while 
t»eri)en occurs as often without as with ju. 
Examples. -^ Sie Slotl) mac!)t %<iM^m juut Xiieb, want makes many a man 
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a thief ; »tt rtaljfcn ti(S jum ©t^iebrttijter, we appoint you nmpire; In SButft 
geteid>t (iff) tern OTannc jut Cljre, courage redounds to the honor of a man; tag 
■•ifltet foUte iiic jiim ©potte in SinStr biencit, old age should never be an object 
of childish mockery ; 2Baffec witb ju Sii, and 2Bafet teitS Si*, have the 
same meaning; nStljige micj) nidjt junt ®et>tau(&e meinjt SBdjfen! compel me 
not to make use of my arms ! er jWatig mic Sttftt)m aiif, he forced cherries upon 
me: bclfimmen tmin mi(^ nid^t* sum SDIeudpelmotb, nothing can entice me to as- 
sassination. 3em(iii5cit tctjett, to instigate, ubcrtrten, to persuade, ftcl) eiitfi^lie. 
f cii, ctmaljnen, to exhort, fterteiten, to (induce tof), IjetaWfcrtirtii, to challenge, 
fid) bntititt JU cinet ^^aiiMunj. Also the follpwing idiomatic expressions : — 

Sinen ju ®afte bitten, to invite one fftiiem tmni jut 2fiinoi>rt geben, to say 
Siiien jum Sefieit ()at)eii,tomake fun of something in reply 
Sinen jum 9latren (jalteit, to fool one etiva* ju Qtanie bcingen, to bring about 
(f iiicn jur ERebe (letteti, to call one to e* fcmmt jum .Ktieg, it comes to war 

account Da* ifi jum S8erjlveife(n, that is desper- 

fid) JU Xoie ttiuten, gcamcn, atbettett, etc. ate. 

2. The preposition in (with the Accusative of substantives) 
is used after the foUowing and synonymous verbs : — 

»erwanlDctn, to change into, Wngcn, to bring into, 

f^cilcn, to divide into, gcrat^eit, to fall into. 

jcrfaUen, to decay into, 

Examples. — SEBoffet in SBeiu 6«tt«nSrin ; tie SSente in gletilje Zfteile tijeilett ; 
in (ju) ©tauft jetf«nen; 3em(in»en in ffleclegenljcit, in gioti), in (jur) SSctjwetflung, 
inV adjen (jvingin, feftcn, tetfeften; in Serlegenljeit, Sflotl), ajerjlotiflung, inV !«. 
dien, in gtflauncn, Serwunbetung, in teitenfdjaft gerotljen; in SranC gctatdcn, to 
take fire; in Srani jleiten, to set fire to; in'« SBetl fcften, to carry into eflTect 
(reality); in ^cbnung bcingen, to put in order. 

3. The preposition [ur is used after verbs expressing an act 
of intellect ; as, 

^alttn, onfel^en fitr, to hold, 

ad^ten, anertenncn fur, to consider, acknowledge, 

erifciren, au^geten pir, to pronounce, 

gclten fitr, to be taken for. 

Examples. — a)t«nl)n(til)nfat einen ©pion, he is thought to be a spy; icj 
ctHnre tiicfl f8c meiuen lebcntfretter, I declare you the saver of my life; cr gab 
fi(^ fSc einen .SSnfflct aug, he passed himself off for an artist; id) ac^te (ijalte, felje 
ei — an) fur eine (Jljrc, etc., I deem it an honor; f3t Ijeilig getten. 

4. The conjunction aU, as, assuming almost the character of 
a preposition, introduces a factitive object in phrases like the 
following: — 
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t(t) felje Hi) nU mcineii StM'"* «"/ 1 oonsideryou as my friend 

id; betvadite il)ii aU iinri^aislic^, I hold Mm harmless 

ici) toiinte fit M Smi, I knew her as a child 

tdp teniie iljii aU SSecfuffec (itie^ SSuc^^c^, I know him as the author 

i(^ ecfi|)eiiie iljm aU be^tl^xantt, I appear to him as a blockhead 

SSsct^iiS toirt oft «ltf SBcut impfieUt, Bacchus is often represented as a ram. 

Note 1. The English phrases, ' I know him to be honest,' ' I consider you to 
be my friend,' cannot be imitated, except in this way. 

Note 2. The Anglicism in sayings like ' as much as he thought would be 
sufficient,' is to be rendered, fcii)tcl Ali et fut geimg Ijielt, or foDifl tli id) 6«d)te, 
inf geiiiig feiii toaxit. 

§ 340. The factitive object is the Infinitive of a verb without 
ju in sayings like the following : — 

3d) fa() i()it (f crbeit, I saw him die ; ct l)6tte mt(^ (at^ctt, he heard me laugh ; et 
fB()lt feiii •&«} (it«!)cii; iott iooHfii fic (tngfn madjcii, we will make her sing; itt) 
dlfibe fi^cii, licgen, (lri)Cii, I continue (remain) sitting, lying, standmg; i(!) gelje 
dettcln; l)et^ mt(t) liiitit tetxit, l)et^ mi(^ fc^iveigen ((?.), bid me not to speak, but 
to be silent; tieiii jutunftige^ loo<t mad)!- mil^ jittern; iet @anget laft fein iicD 
ntSncn ( {%2.)- 3<!> Ootie iit SnglanD mic^ an Diet getv{l;iien (etiien (ScA.). .^ilf 
mtr atbeitsn ; icf) ivet^e il)U arbeiten (el^ten. 

Note 1. The above verbs, and the auxiliary verbs mSgett, tBtfen, tSniitn, fot. 
(en, iDOlIsii, muffeii/ are the only ones that govern the Infinitive without ju. All 
other verbs capable of governing an Infinitive take it with ju; as, ec glatli>C JU 
flcvlieii; fit fcljtiiieii iljii jii seradjten. 

Note 2. Analogous is the use' of the Participle Fast in berlocen geljen, M 
te lost. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ADVERBIAL OBJECTS. 

§ 341. The relation of Ziocality is threefold ; namely, either, 
1. Motion from a place ; or, 2. Rest in a place (locality proper) ; 
or, Z'. Motion towards a place (direction proper). 

Locality may be expressed either by an adverb of locality, or by a preposi- 
tion with a case of a noun or pronoun, or by an accessory sentence. (See 
32* 
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^ 356.) We have mentioned -what ia to be said under this head in § 263, as 
regards adverbs, and in §§ 270 - 272, as regards prepositions. 

Note. — The German, like every other language, makes extensive use of ad- 
verbs and prepositions of locality to express in a metaphorical way abstract 
notions and ideas. The following are some of the most remarkable of this 
kind: — 

auf bte SEBipnft^dften (Sfinjle) fl(6 (egen, to apply one's self to science 
ttuf ttvoai bcfcadjt fcin, to provide for 
ein f)tn auf 6ie SSciiic ttingen, to raise an army 
*eii geinti auf* -Satipt ftljlagen, to defeat an enemy 
auf tnomi gefaft feiit, to be prepared for 
emafi auf Me (anse SSant ftl^ietien, to delay something 
tg rommt auf mt(t) an, sii etiva* gcf4)e(;<!n foQ, it depends on me whether it shall 

be done 
auf ettva* beiiei)tn, to insist upon 
an einec .%tant()eit ftettien, to die of a sickness 
M'i 2Bert gdjen, to go to work 

an Sffieisljeit, Saljren, etc., juncl)men, to grow in years, wisdom, etc. 
an jtd) l)a(ten (mit feiner iei^enfctiaft), to keep back, restrain one's self 
in gcl)(ct (Die ©djulb) liegt an miv, id; fcin (Si)uO> an, the fault is with me (mine) 
fetne ietbenfi^aft an ^emaniem au^laffen, to vent one's passion on somebody 
e* Ittgt mit nic|)t* am (angcn iefcen, I care not for a long life 
an (auf) emag afnfvnit^ mac^cn, to lay claim to something 
tt^ bin an Sec SRctlje, it is my turn 

an etnem Sudje, einem i8t(6c, einem (SebmiSe arbetten, to work on a book, pic- 
ture, building 
on (aiif) Jemanbe* SetBiffcn (tt& berufin, to ajjpeal to one's conscience 
on ctioa* II)ci( C^ntljeil) ncljmcn, to take interest in 
an* bet SRotte fvitten, to act out of character 
an* bet .f)ant faljten, to despond, to be bored to desperation 
aus bet ©(Jule fc^waften, to ' tell tales out of school ' 
in Ot)nmad}t fallen, to swoon 
in @ct)(af faOen, to fall asleep 

ettca* im ®ebac|;tnif beOalten, to remember something 
bci ^enianbem in gutem 2(nbentcn bleiben, to continue in favor with somebody 
Sinen in ben QSann tbun, to excommunicate, to outlaw one 

" in ^til)t, '■ttngff jajen (feften), to drive one to despair, despondency 

" tn'(i SotJ^ljorn jagen, to frighten into poltroonery 
in ®ee fledjcn, to get under way (at sea) 

in bic <f nge, in aBcricgenljeit gcratljen, to get embarrassed, to be at a loss 
im gutcn (Slauben fein, to believe in full earnest 
etlDa^ im 'ilage fcebalten, not to lose sight of 
im t>oDen Stn|{e fcin, to be in earnest 
beim ?iamen uenncn, to call one by name 
bet SSerfianbe, bei @innen fein, to be in one's mind 
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f)(n(( M !!tci()veit fein, to be aged 

3cmaiiScii bcint SBottc iieljmeit (()alt«l), to take one at his word 
bti in ©act)c bleiben, not to swerve from the matter in hand 
M Xo6ei((ltafe ttioM SwMcteii, to forbid on pain of death 
etiiMit (jet itd^te befeljeii, to loolc close at 

det alleti -^etUgen, tiei '-Jfllein Vxxi Ijeilts tfi fi^ivSten (defc^tvSreit), to swear (to be- 
seech) by everything that is sacred 
urn ttltiaci tviffeii, to Isuow about a thing 
HOC betn SRijfe flrijeii, to be security, to warrant success 
eiiie @at!)e gefjt boc fill}, a thing goes on 
ill ©niiiSe gcljcit, jii ©^ci6eii tommeii, to be ruined, to be damaged 
jii ©tmibe tcmmeii/ to be accomplished, come about 
)U Saljtcn, Jilt SBetiiunft tommeii, to grow older, to hear reason 
)ii S iitie seljtn, )U SMt feili, to be near the end, at an end 
JII <Sil}anic ipecKen, to become damaged, ruined, spoiled 
3cm«iitcn iimV UHn bringcii, to take away one's life, to make him lose his life 
ei if{ iim mtcl) gefi^iel^eii, I am undone. 

§ 342. The relation, of tinie may either express a point of 
time or duration of time ; and is expressed either by an ad- 
verb of time (see § 264), or by a preposition with a case, or 
simply by the Accusative or Genitive case of a noun, or by an 
accessory sentence (see § 357). 

Note. — It matters not how long the time in which an action is performed 
may be, in order to express a point of time, or duration ; it matters only 
how the language considers it, whether as a point of time or as duration. la 
the sentence, iie^ei 3(l()r bin icj) fel)t imglBctltc^; for instance, a, point of time is 
expressed; while in the sentence, in ciiitt SRImitc fcljteit n jel;iim«l fiber ©corner J, 
duration is expressed. In the former case, not the whole of the time mentioned 
is consumed in the action, but the action is somewhere within that space of 
time; while in the latter case the action entirely fills up and covers the space 
of time mentioned. 

§ 343. A point of time is expressed by the Accusa;tive in the 
most indefinite way, and in its stead, in particular standing ex- 
pressions, by the Genitive ; or by one of the prepositions an, 
fluf, uor, nod&, ii'6cr, 3«, wnter, urn, gcgen, ^et, Sinnen, inner^^aW, 
or in, 

1. By the Accusative in the phrase, Xag tUiS 9t(lci)t/ by day and night, and 
when a pronoun or a numeral is joined to the substantive; as, iiitb fo brci 9la(l)te 
iiacl) etnaitber lief (ttj) bic .^eilige feljen (Sch.), and thus in three successive 
nights the saint appeared; uoc() biefe SJtac^t miifi er JRatti!) l)cr(«(feit (Sch.), this 
very night he must leave Madrid. ®ie f))re(^en iljn Mefen '^beirt (Soft.), you 
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will speak to him to-night; jebeit lag mtip id)'* exlebttt, I must -witness it every- 
day; one Xage tann Ja* gefdjcbcn, this may happen every day; geffetn •■abcn^, 
last night; iiefei SKttt, je6f* a««l, onemttl, »a* etjle, Jtetite, Mm, Itite Ollat, Siele 
aiialc; Ijcute SUittag, this noon; Jiefen Sfla^^mtttag, this afternoon; motgcn ftu^, 
to-morrow morning. 

2. 'iltt (with the Dative) is preferred, when an adjective is joined to the sub- 
stantive; as, an eincmflnjtcrn 'ifbeittie; an Jem anbcraumtctt lage, on the ap- 
pointed May. This form is nsed with the names of months; as, am 20|lcii iJlO" 
tcmbet, am ^titten 'ilpi'il, etc., gefdjal) Sit*, interchangeably with ten 20jlni 9lo« 
tembn, Sen tiritten 2(vt'0 gefttfa') ''•e*. -Also with the names of days; as, am ©onn« 
tage (@i>nntag), am »ecgangenen Sllittivocti, tiergangeite Snitttno^ Ivat er ta, 
Wednesday, Sunday last he was here; and so Interchangeably an jcnem Xage,)c< 
nen Xag txaffi^'i, it liappened that day; an jeScm biefct lage (jcteii Jiefec Xage) 
tommt er iii mic/ on each of tiiese days he comes to me; am '^dentie, in the 
evening; am SRotgen, am Xage. 

3. Still more indefinite are um and gegett; as, c* Icar urn SBeitjnat&teit fficriim), 
iim i)(icrn, iim 9)fingi?en, urn tea 20(lcn ^tbtmbn (IjcrtimJ, iim aitittcriiac^t, iim 
Sitttag, um Xage^anbcuct), um ©onnenuntecgang, um biefe(t>e ^eit, (af, etc., it 
was about Cliristmas, Easter,- Pentecost, about the 20th of November, about 
midnight, daybreak, sundown,. the same time that, etc.; and interchangeably, 
gegcn 2Betl)iiat()teil, and so on; um 12 Ul)r. 

4. Unter and it>al)i:en& denote synchronism in an indefinite way; as, fo baf 
JBal)ten6 ieg jeOnflttuMgen .RampfeS atlc SRegimcnter jum '^ngrijf tamen {Sch.), so 
that during the ten hours* battle all the regiments came into action; tvtc ffnt 
geboten untcc gleid)en @ternen (Sch.), we are bom under the same stars; unter 
tcr.Kit(()e (Scm ®ettes6ien|l), during the service; unter .Satt 6cm (Sropen t»at 
2)entrd)laii% bluOcnb, under Charlemagne, Germany was in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

Iteber (with the Accusative, rarely the Dative) expresses synchronism in an 
indefinite way, like unter; as, ubet SfladjC bleitien bei ^emanbem/ to pass the 
night with; ubet Xifd)e, at table. S)en Xag ubec, Me 9lad)t ubcr, mean, on the 
other hand, all day, all the night; ini ganjc ^aljt fiber, all the year round. And 
■with the Dative it expresses synchronism and causality simultaneously; as, 
Bt^ixii, taf fiber (em fc!)$iten 2Bal;ne iei iebcn* befie {lalfte tialniigel)t (Sck.), a 
pity that the best half of life must pass under this beautiful illusion. (Siettet* 
geffen mici) ganj fiber itm iefen, you forget me entirely over your book. 

5. The Genitive is used in an indefinite way only in the following phrases: 
2(bent*, in the evening, (t>e«) Storgen*, Slad^t* (be* 9la(|)tEt), Xag* jubot, Xag* 
tarauf, (!se*) Slittog*, (be*) ^titternatljt*, 93ormittag*, Olatljmittag* ; (6e*)©onit« 
tag*, Otontag*, 3)ien|iag*, !!ltittlvocl;*, IDonuerftag*, greitag*, @onnabeub* (or 
with the Accusative, @onntag, etc.). The expressions am @i)untage, @onntag*, 
@oniUag, and ien Sonutag, are thus far different, that am Stmntage, etc., 
is used -only of past time, as an einem ®onntage fiacb et; ten @(inntag, etc.,ia 
preferred with future time, as ben Gonntag Ivetbe id) arbeiten ; @ountag, etc., 
may be used both with past and future time; ©onutag* means ' on every Sun- 
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day,' as (beS) ©cimtagfi gelje itl) gelDSljitlitj) fpajireii. ' Also (Ui) Wotatws, Olatdw, 
'ilbinii, aUittag*, 3l?ttKtiiat!)W/ aSermtttagS, aittdjmittagrf, are used often to ex- 
press ' every morning,' ' every niglit,' or in the night-time generally. For the ex- 
pression of ' a certain morning,' etc., the Accusative is preferred ; as, iiott)ffcii, 
jtiicii ailorgeii, maiidjeii Xag. And to iJlut^t^ corresponds bti Xage, am Xage, in 
the daytime. 

6. 311 with the Dativfe occurs with nouns indicative of space of time. &e ()«' 
ten ill f(!)«iac!)cn ©ttinbcn mid) gefcljeit (Sch.); iit nj«(cl)ein 3a()ve fcib t()V gedotcnl 
ill loiefcifl geit taim man mtt Samyf (with steam) imtl) OlewSJcrt tommen ? 311 
«i$t ©tuiitien Hill) }e()n Stinuteit. 3ti ciitcm Xage (S^t ftc^ ticl t()itit, in a day 
much may be done; in jW>aitjig 3a()veit Itjube itl> elu ©teijt feiit, in twenty years 
I shall be an old man; in teinen ^Allteit i|{ man nocj) ven {)ofiiiiiig. 

7. SSiiinett and innetOad) express the same time as in, only pointing out simul- 
taneously the final term or terms ; as, tie aSriefe tauten, bap tiinnen aUtttetnadjt 
unb aHorgen .Karlotf Sltabrib Dettalfcn foU (Sci.), the letters run thus, that between 
midnight and morning Carlos is to leave Madrid, 'iltttwotti mtt tiinnen (inner" 
Ijalii) jeljn Xagcn, within ten days. 

8. SSei is used, when not so much the time as the circumstances and motives of 
action are to be pointed out; as, tiei jebem '^tifdpieb jittctt mit baef -^erj (Sch.); 
bet biefem Sfnliticfc erjlarrte tc^, at this sight, I was struck with horror; 's( iff jujl 
tvte'^ beim Cf inljauen get;t (Sch.), it is as it is wont to be in charging; tiei atlcbent 
ifl et nid^t bSfe, withal that he is not bad; l)ei Xage f(S)laft: er, t>ei Sflac!;c Wadjt er. 

The English ' by this time ' is mitllcvlBeitc. 

9. 2f uf (with Accusative) occurs with verbs denoting a delay, or an appointed 
future time; as, ocrfc^ietie nid)t*aufm(ivgen, iua* bu t)eute tijun tannjl. gc t^it 
mill) auf tjeute tiefletlt, he has ordered my coming for to-day. 'Hvf iffiiebcrfeljen, 
to see us again. 

10. '.Jfuf (with Accusative) denotes time in the most definite way; as, er fain 
auf ben (micbem) @(I)lag Diet Ut;t, he came as the clock struck four; et i{{ 
ftuf bie aUinute (or bicfctbe SUinute) angefcmmen; fet auf bie ©tuiibeia! (C); \<1} 
tann bte geit mcl^taitf ben Xag (auf Xaguiib Stunbe) genau tieflimmen, I cannot 
appoint the very hour; auf ben @onntag f):ateflen«t Umm' i^ t)<»> I shall come 
Sunday, at the very latest ; auf alte Satte fei ba ! 

11. 5" i° this connection is half antiquated, and occurs only in phrases like 
these: ju '-anfiing be« 'ilvcHi; Jtt Snbc biefett 3al)tc*; jut tedjtcn geit; jut unrcdj' 
tea geitor Unjeit; jut gcit, at present, now; }um etflen, jtwetten, btttten, teftten 
ajtate, for the first, second, third, last time; j« tBiebcrljotten (Sfteven) ffltalcn 
(Sch.), at many different times; ju (jetfcljicbenev gett, t)ccfd)iebenen (ju gciten) gci< 
ten, at different time, times (at times); ju jebet ©tuitbe; uiib cr Scttnpit (ie jut 
fettiigen Stunbe (Sch.); ju Ofietn, ju SiBeiljnat^tcn, jum neuen Satjte. 

12. Antecedence in time is expressed by Sot in a more general way; as, H 
tana sot '-itdenb anbet* metbcn, ats e* afti tit^tcn OTctgen tear (Prov.); wc Sut. 
jtm, a short time ago; Sot acjft Saljten, eight years ago. 

13. Also by 6i* (tiinnen), up to, when the extreme term is pointed out; as, 
(liif morgen wUl i*"* Wiffen. 
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14. A subsequent time is expressed by nat^, in a general way; as, nn^ I)ttn< 
text 3(i()tjn (in l)lm^ect 3al)rm) leicS ti tool)! tciiie Siivjlcn ineljc gcbcn, after one 
hundred years there will perhaps be no more princes. 

By aiif, implying at the same time causality; as, aiif btut'ge ©t^tadjtfn fiitgt 
©efaiig imli Zaitj; im6 HBelte mif SBeHe jcttiniiM; aiif mciii ©eljtig nufexntt fi(6 
tie giltjlHi (ScA.), at my command the princess retired ; Won auf Sen erjltii Stiit 
bemetttc tc!)S, I perceived it at the very first glance; kwauf etgrif er feincn gnt" 
fc()(u^,'thereupon he formed his plan. 

15. lUbn and in (both with the Accusative) express a Jiiture time in a 
general way; as, uin acbt Xnge. in a(l)t Xagen, in Merjeljn Xagni, ibit bierjeljn 
Xage, a week hence, in eight days, in a fortnight; (ctvarten @ie mtc^< 9)>^tn}, in 
einet(Stiinte (ScA.); fiber tin .Sleinc* fo tBet6«t 31)r mit^ fclKu (5i6fe), a Uttle 
while and ye shall see me. ■ 

§ 344. Duration of time is expressed, — 

1. By the Accusative; as, tt benh ben ganjen lag (ff.); an icm ttfcc fleif icj 
(ange lage, bat! iaub ber (Srie$en mtt ben ^tigen fucljenb (G.); bie muntetn '.2(ii< 
gen ber ^cinjefftn qiiAien mii^ fil^on ben ganjen SRorgen (Sch.). 

Often the adverb (ang is affixed or follows to show that the whole of the 
time mentioned is consumed by the action ; as, lagelang, for whole days ; ©titu> 
benlang, for whole hours ; SBotjenlung, SRonatelang, etc. S)ie Xrcue bierjig Saljve 
lung bc»a()tt (ScA.). 'iln jcljen 3«()r, an bie jeljn Jaljre, is 'not quite ten years.' 
S>ttt ganjen @ommet fider (burc^) ; bie gauje SSoclje buret) (ul)ec)> the whole week 
round. 

2. ©eit expresses the commencement of a space of time oontinning up to the 
present, or time of the action spoken of; as, feit gejlern (tub ttir bcp gcii)i| (ScA.). 
Sc ijl. tobt feit btei 3a()ten, he has been dead these three years ; feit ailcuf(()enge> 
beiiten war ei fo gctoefen, frorn time immemorial it had been thus. 

3. ?dW expresses time up to the present moment, or last moment mentioned ; 
as, i(^ bin il)m treu geblieben btct turn Xob (ScA.); bi^ l)ierl)e( bin ic^ oljne @d)ulb 
(Sch.); itl) leecbe bis motgen bleiben. Instead of bii, auf with the Accusative is 
often used ; as, auf A^t Xage beireifen/ to make a trip of eight days. 

§ 345. The adverhial o^'ects of manner are expressed either 
by adverbs of manner (§§ 261, 262), or by substantives with 
one of the prepositions mtt, o^tte, fluf, na(|, 3tt, unter, or by a 
Genitive case. 

1. suit and oljuc are used, like with and mtliout, to express the presence or ab- 
sence of a quality of an action, or subject, or object ; as, er fpric^t mit ® effiljl abcr 
ol)ne @efci)Maif, he speaks with feeling, but without taste, ^il) liebe oljne .Joff' 
nnng, mit XobeSang(l unb mit ©efaljr be* teben* {Sch.). Oljne gSgcrn, o()ne SBotte 
fdjreiten |Tc juc rafcljen Xijat ( G.). Jcmanb mit or bei einem Sfiamen nennen. 

Note. — The Germans like this kind of expression so weU, as to employ 
it superfluously; as, mit bem S)o(c()e in bee .^anb gteift ec iljn an (where either 
ben 2)01(1) in ber $anb [see § 348J, or mit bem Solc!)e griff ec il;n an, would 
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have sufficed); mit eiiiec i5e^et aiif li«m ^ute aiirteitm; a fle()K mit Kjrancn in 
^en ••itugcii iim ©imte (Sci.)- 3"'* ^vaiijeij urn Sic ©t^lafc (id> fdjmucteit, to adorn 
one's temples with wreaths. Su bifi biiap mit Stiiien feI)'ll^cll ■•ifiigfii (Sch.). 

'^ftif with the Accusative is thus used, inaiif 6tefc SBeife, in this way; «iif 
foldje otiec tine"all^e^e 'itxt, in such a manner or a similar one, in one way or 
another; 1(1) wiU aiif tfiijerm SBege (here with the Dative, exceptionally, the 
Accusative not being used in this phrase) mit lid)t Iterciteil {Sch.); auf atte 
SBeife; auf jcteii gall, atle Satte; auf meiiic ®efal)t, at my own risk; auf it'mt 
93etiinti»(iitlicl)teit, at your peril (on your responsibility), 'iiafi ©eiiftuefle (G.), 
in the most accurate manner. 

S3et/ tlilter/ express ' un'der the existing circumstances'; as, foDtet @ctf{ iici 
einem tveggetDDtfencn Sljacattec! (Cr.), so much talent joined to so abject a 
character ! SSet atlec Itimiljtfamteit Ijabi icl) iDil) iiidjt 'Mei becgeffen ( (?.), in spite 
of all my carelessness I have not forgotten everything. 9luc uiittr ttr a3e^ilIs 
gitiig tamt icfe mic^ 6amtt befaffm (Sch.), I can engage in it only under this con- 
dition. Slcniie mttl) (jei mciiiem maljvm Stamcii, call me by my true name. 

9lac() (according) denotes ' in conformity to ' ; as, iiaci) tier 3ltii|it tatiiCii ; naci) 
feiiut etgnen 2Qeife (detguiig) leben; nacI; ^emantie^ 2Biuifc|;e feiit, to meet one's 
desires; Uife iiad! iei lititi .Slaiige fnget ftc^ Ut @tein sum @teiiie (ScA.). 

3n (with the Dative) in many phrases, is much hke the English ; as, im dtn^t, 
in good earnest; in ©ute linb SteiinSftJaft, amicably; in ^aH, in haste. 

2. The Genitive is somewhat antiquated in phrases like the 
following : fro'^en SKut^eS, in fine spirits ; fle^enben %n^ei 
(Latin, stante pede), immediately ; telneStcegg, leinegfaU^, by no 
means ; ttetnunftiger SBetfe, with some show of reason ; ungtiidE^ 
It{^crweife, unluckily, as bad luck would have it ; gtuctti(^erttietfe, 
happily ; ru^tgen ®eijic3, with a composed mind ; un!c»erri(^teter 
©ai^e, unsuccessfully, without accomplishing one's purpose; 
nt(|t lel^ten .Stimpfeg flegt ber ©lauBc (Kdmer) ; geraie^ttcgeS, 
straightway; fotgertberma^en, in the following way; etniger= 
tna^en, in some measure ; foId§crgcflatt, ber Slrt, in this way, of 

this kind ; ftjtbrigenfafls, or else ; uttii ju SRittcr ©ctorjes 

fpottenber aSetf wenbet ficfe Srauteitt ^unigunb (ScL). 

§ 346. The adverbial ob^'eets of cause or motive are expressed 
either by accessory sentences of cause (see § 363. 4), or by one 
of the adverbs of causality (§ 265), or by one of the prepositions 
son, mit, mittets, im^, wx, iuegen, t^aibn, fraft, laut, infotge, 
jufolge, urn — njitten, au8, na^, on, ju, fur. 

1. Cause, when acting in a positive way, producing the action 
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of the subject, is expressed by uott ; as, er tfl Son ^o^tt SConnc 
trunlen ; bie gtuffe [(^weHen »on bent SRegen. Wben the cause 
acts in a negative way, the subject striving against it, it is ex- 
pressed by »or or aug ; as, man fann »or 9iebct nit^ta fc^en ; ssor 
(aug) Sangeweik ga:^nen. (See § 272. 3.) 

SSegen denotes in such cases an external obstacle to the 
-action ; as, wegcn fremben Setc^tjinneg ju leiben ^abm ; tucgen 
fi^Icc^ten SBetterg iBeg6tet6cn. 

2. The means of action is expressed by tnit and i)urc|, the 
instrument by ttttt, ntittetg, uermitteiji ; as, nitt (burc^) 9ln|lrett= 
gung droai Imxttm) ber SKenfc^ tfi fret burc^ SSernunft, flarl 
bnrcl ©efe^e, burd§ ©anftmut:| grof unb. reii^ burd; ©c^a^c 
(Sch.) ; bur§ (an) @ift jlerbcn'; «ntcrge|n buri^ 2;:^ort;ett unb 
bie Se^^Ier Slnberer. 

Note. — Sure!), tiii*, boa', and Jocgen ran sometimes so closely together, as 
to be capable of replacing each other; as, butl^ (tvegen, boil) fremte (Sd^ulb ieU 
ben; ctivA^ butd) (t>on) f^eman^em ma(!)en (a|Ten; fid) feibfi tiut^ falfc^e @co^mutl) 
(aii<(, iecgtn f. ®.) fd)a6«ii. The difference is, however, quite discernible: ^llt(t) 
denotes the ^assise means of an effect intended by the subject, and can, therefore, 
be exchanged with btrn : — 1. In passive sentences, when the subject is suffering 
under the action of an object, which, though a person, is represented as a mere 
tool or means in the hands of another j as, Ciifac it)llc^e turd) (or ton) Stimi* ge. 
tSttet. 93oii SSrutuS represents Brutus as the real responsible cause, iiiircl) as 
the mere tool of somebody else, or in the hands of fate or providence. — 2. After 
the verbs ettoa* tiixtn, etfaljrcn, (eriien, nljalten Son 3emaii»cm or btirclp 3cmmitfii. 
In ict) Ictne bai Son Sar(, the ton represents Sari a« a teacher, imi) as a mere means 
of learning somettiing. Surd; can be exchanged with ivegen after some neuter 
verbs, as leiSen, flerbcn, mitergeljii/ when the suffering subject can in some way 
be considered as not entirely passive, but remaining active in a measure; as, 
.KatI Mitt bciiietlotgcn, where Sat( is bearing up under his burden of suffering; 
but in SmI Icibet imil) bid), he is so far borne down under it as to remain only 
passive. In ict) errtae^te burt^ ein ©cft^vct we find a barbarism ; it must ran 
thus: it!) tturbe biitd) ciii ©eft!)rei erwectt, because nwni^en expresses a remnant 
of self-activity. 34) etti)iit!)te loegen txnti ®cfc()tei«( is likewise a barbarism, 
because tvcgen shows a remnant of reason in the suffering subject, that is 
not possible in the action of awaking; but we can say, ic|) ctlijat!)tc ton eincin 
®efi$ret, because here the subject is incited to as much activity as is possible 
in awaking by a cause that is given by 6on. And we can say id) cttOiid)te oiiaf 
alter ©eH>ol)iil)eit jur beflimmten ©tiiiibe, although aui expresses only an action 
of intellect or mind, because a habitude is contracted only by a co-working of 
the intellect or mind. 
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3. The means of knowing or distinguishing something is con- 
veyed by an (by) ; as, man [tt^Vi tir on ben 3lttgen an, getBil 
bu ^a^ geweint ((?.)• Sine ©lode ant ^long, einen aSogcI am 
®efang, einen SOlann am ®ang; einen SLIoren an ben SBorten 
lennt man an aHen SDrten (Philander). But the source of in- 
formation, when inanimate, is aui ; as, au« ®rfa|rung, Sitc^ern, 
aHittlettungcn Slnbcrer etoas wiffen, lennen. 

4. The iWerwaZ or so-called 'moraZ' mofoW is expressed by 
aus or tox; the external motive by tpegen, ^alben, um — tpiEctt; 
as, — 

<£V ()at pi) Mg gmen (Stunim jiirfict^esoaeii, he has retired for (from) good 
reasons. St ioni Mt iletgix (mi 'ilex^et) bcami tiiib tilmt; tx if! aug (Doc) kutec 
SScftjieiSenljeie uitgluiUt!) (here tittt!) would be just as proper), ©utc* tijilit tciit 
aui (iet>e {unt 0uten {G.); — not boc liibe, because t>oc expresses the dangerous 
and troublesome, aui the salutary and furthering motive. St Ijdt fic^ tvegen SRiS- 
Mgf eit jucfiif gejogeii, on account of weariness ; — not aiis, because he is unwilling 
to retire ; not Dor, because he is active in retiring ; it is a resolution prompted by 
his own judgment, although for a troublesome reasop; he is not prompted to do 
so by a cause; still Doc might he defended, on the ground that the motive is 
here something of a cause. Sec (Jljre Ijalljeii (leegeit, um !>tc (?I)re tDtHen) Mvai 
tijiin ; not Mti Sljce, because honor is not a motive, but an external distinction '; 
but we can say ani Sljcgefiiljl etloaei tljuii (from ambition). Serf gcieSni«( SoiU 
ten (liOe fcjjweigen, to be silent for the sake of peace (or be* 3cif*«"* tocgcit or 
(jalben) ; hut not auS grieben, nor Doc Srieten, because that peace is first to come 
from outside; but we can say an* gttebeiisliefie ft^weigen. The um in SDacuut 
and Dutuin has the force of uin— iDJtteit. 

5. The purpose is expressed by JU; but if the purpose is to 
redound to the benefit of another person or thing, by fiir ; as^ 
iSj fplete gu meincr (Sr^otung unb jugleic^ jur Sele^rung; ic^ 
fammte ®elb fitr bie STrmen. Wtad^ mix cin tofitic^ .Kriinjc^en fitr 
meine fiipe S3raut ( Uhl.). 3d^ Bin ti, fitr ben er geBiirget (f^at) 
(iScA.), I am him for whom he has vouched; here um beffent* 
Witten might be tolerated, because he may have done so either 
from the motive of love for, or for the purpose of benefiting, his 
friend, gur bie S'^ei'^eit ISmpfen, jlcrBen. 

6. The effect of an action, even if not intended, is also ex- 
pressed by 3tt ; as, bie Saute Itc6' i^ jur IRaferei (Sch.). ©iefe 
Sone Bringen mi(^ jur Serjtticifrung, jum ^lai^benlen ; fie finb jic§ 

33 
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jtttn 3Sert»ei^fEln a|nU^, they are so like ai to be taken for ea«h 
■other. 

7. Conformity of an action or conclusion with laws of nature 
or the wiU of some person is expressed by na6) ; as, nac^ meinctt 
fcejlen ^riiften ; na6) bem Oefc^e, ber Statur, 3eiK(»it»e« SBttten 
leben. More expressive in this respect is gentS^ ; as, ber ©itte 
gemcif. 

8. 3"foIge (tnfotgc) and Uerntoge express mere consequence, 
■without regard to whether it is the consequence of a motive 
or a cause, the former hinting rather at an external, the latter 
at an internal cause ; as, jufolge fctneg grof en ©litcEeg ittarb 
er leic^tffnnig ; unb scrmoge feines 8et(^tftnn3 worb er eiti SScr* 
fd^wenber. 3wfoIge means also according to (what one says). 
See § 273. 

9. An effect contrary to the cause or motive, the so-called 
adversative cause or reason, is expressed by toiber, juwtber, 
against, contrary to, ungeod^tct/ notwithstanding, tro^; in spite 
of, indiscriminately. 

10. Actions redounding to the disadvantage of somebody or 
something are expressed by gegcrt and toibev ; as, (Irenge bic^ 
jiid^t gegcn (tulber) beinc Stetgung an; unterne^mt ni(|ta gegen 
(wtber) eure greunbe! 

§ 347. "When the subject is the same in both sentences, the 
purpose is also expressed by the Infinitive with ju (the so-called 
Supinum), and the latter frequently intensified with um; as, unt 
fic^ 3U gerflreuen l^olt fie ftc^ in S3amBcrg ouf ( G.), in order to 
recreate herself, she is living in Bamberg. 3c^ f omnte ni^t Jtt 
Ueibm, Sltfc^teb gu m'^mtn !otnm' tc^ (Seh.) ; um Stec^t ju fprc» 
d^en |at bid^ ber ^aifer :^ergefc^t(it {Sch.). 

§ 348. Instead of adverbial objects of msinner, time, and 
causality, sometimes participles present (only in poetry and 
lofty style) and participles past (chiefly in lofty style) are em- 
ployed ; as, fie lUib nac^ftnnenb fiel^en (in ^Rad^benten, »olI ®e= 
banten) ; tutr gingen jogernb (langfam) wetter ; bieg Silted 6ei mir 
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bcnfenb f(^ttef ic^ citt (unter foli^en ©ebanfctt f^Itef ii^ ein), 
(Sch.). aSir ©^wejlern fafen, SBoHe fpinnenl) in ben tangeii 
9lac^ten ; ®ujla» fprang crpauttt (oott ©rjlautien, tuelt er erjiaunt 
war) auf ; in il^rcn 2lnbIicC serloren (6ei i^rcm SlnWiiJ) ntu^te tc^ 
nid)tg tton ier Slugenwelt. 

Such participles may sometimes govern completing or other 
objects, so that they cannot be rendered by one adverbial ex- 
pression. The most remarkable case of this kind is found 
in sentences like the following : S)a iuetnt er unt flel^t, bit 
■^onte jum Qmi er^ofcen, his hands raised to Zeus. Snblic^ 
Wei6t er gebantenBoIl jlel^en, tie 3tugcn jur Srbe gefenteh ©tc 
ftngt f)maus in bie ftnftere Sflac^t, bag 3(uge Horn ?Beinen getriitet 
{Sch.). Here a passive participle governs an Accusative which 
is its completing object. 

Such expressions may be shortened by omission of the parti- 
ciple ; as, bie ^anb am ©c^werte (gcl^ftUen or l^altenb) fe^n fte 
ft^ bro^enb an {Sch.). 3ltte, 2;:^ronen in ben Slugcn (fdSenb) 
flel^en urn SSarmljcrjigfeit {fferder)'. 



CHAPTEK IX. 



ACCENTUATION OF THE SENTENCE, AND CON- 
STRUCTION OE THE OBJECTS. 

§ 349. The accentuation of the sentence, and the construction 
of tlie several objects, depend on the nature of the objects in 
each particular case. Whenever a predicate is only individ- 
ualized, not particularized by an object, the predicate has the 
grammatical accent ; but whenever it is particularized, whether 
it has individualizing objects besides or not, the particularizing 
object has the grammatical accent. 

Note. — A. paiHiculivrizing object is that which confines the class of an actinii 
to a species or subdivision of said class; as^ to drinlc wine, to seek refuge, to 
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listen to reason. But an indimduaBemg object confides the class or species of 
an action to a sm^ie object; as, to drink wine nmo, or from ihese tumbkrs,oi 
here, OTmih our friemk; to-seek refuge there, or then, or for these reasons, oi 
in one's home, or with a companion; to listen to the song, or with one's own ears, 
or attentively. In German — and the English language, in this respect, dififers 
from it only in specialties — the word wine, refuge, reason, is here singled out 
from all the words of the sentence by the accent of the speaker, who pronounces 
the word a little louder, or in a higher key, than the other words, and at the 
same time by a particular place in the sentence, namely, the last before the 
predicate-where there is a copula, and the very last where there is none; as, 
it^ tcaiit tiamat* in fetitcm -^atife mit Him SBsiii; id) (jade nicmuls in feinem -^aiife 
mit iljm 2Beiii getciinten; er fitc^te Sort aiiS gutcit (StSnbcn mit feinem ©cfSljcteii 
giiftiK^t; erlBofftc Jort aiis giiten (StfinSen mit einem ©efaljrteii gujliicjjt fiitljeit. 
Compare these sentences with the following: id) traiit (tamalS ill feinem -Jjaufe 
wit iljm) SaS ®(ae( SfBeiit (the accent and the construction remain the same, 
whether we omit one or more of the objects in parenthesis, or not); er h^t ^ort 
feinen ©cfSljrten 9efud)t; er ()5rtcaufmevtfam 6em ©efange jn; ()4t et md)t etlt>« 
atifmertfam !>em ®efonge jiigcl)6rt ? This natural order of sentences and accen- 
tuation may, as we have seen in the chapter on construction, be inverted by 
the rhetorical accent and an inverted construction. In this case, that one of 
the objects so singled out — when it is not placed at the head of the sentence 
(5 288. 6), which is the most prominent place, nor at the end, after the predicate 
( § 292), which is the second in importance — is placed last before the predicate in 
sentences with a copula, or last in such as have no copula ; as, ic^ trant t)amal ^ 
mit ibm SfBein in feinem .£)(iiife (not elsewhere); titemals ()i»be id) iJBein miti()m 
in feinem ^aiife gctiunfcn (but perhaps elsewhere); id) weifi, bap et Scm ©efange 
mifmertfam jtiljSrte (by no means inattentively); er IBoIItc 6ort 3uflud)t mit einem 
©efrtOtten fiicl)en (not alone); et iBOdte bott mit einem ©efSl)tteH gii(lin^t me gii» 
ten ©tfinben fndjen (not inconsiderately); er iDOttte an* gutcn ©runSen Sort $«• 
fltit^t fut!)cn (or gn(Juc^t gembe t>ort fiiijen, — not anywhere else). This great 
pliability of the language with regard to accent and construction gives power 
to express the nicest shades of rhetorical emphasis, and the pupil .must take 
pains to become familiar with it. 

§ 350. The natural arrangement of the several objects is, 
therefore, the following: — 

1. Accusative, Dative, and Genitive of personal pronouns. 

2. Adverbial object of time (adverb of time). 

3. Adverbial object of locality (adverb of place). 

* 4. Adverbial object of causality (adverb of cause). 

5. Completing personal object (Dative of substEuitives). 

6. Completing suffering object (Accusative). 

7. Adverbs of modality or negation. 
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8. Objects of manner. 

9. Completing object of locality, or Genitive or Factitive 
object. 

Note. — This natural order can be iiiTerted, so that 1 and 2 may exchange 
places, and 3 and i exchange places with 5 and 6, for.reasons given in ^ 291, 
notes 1 and 3, and § 292. 

Examples. — Sa* geiiec bet SSclagetcc tidjtetc iiiitcr 6eit ©paiticrii etiic gto^e 
Edtetctlage an (Scli.). SJleine Sc^ufc fteffEii mit aStgietlie ©vas (Sch.). Sicfer 
'Uttbtide erfuflte He geangfligte ©ta6t mit itn fifol)c|tcii {loffiuiiigeii (Sch.). Sic 
.f)cijlciite be* .Saltfen Sabi ruljmteu iljm fo (jmifig bw ©lucf feiiiev Untevtljiineii 
tmtev feiiict gotfevglcidjen SRcgietiiiig Wx, bafi cv burtlj bcit '-JdiblicE cS raitjiigeiiiegeii 
ficl; ciitfdjicf (Palmbt.). 3n bev eiiien .fjaiib baS ©tijlvctt, in ber oiibevii bic ©nab« 
ftel;t mail t()n (©tifiab '^bolpl;) je^t S)etttfcl;laiib boii einem Stibe {iim anberit aii 
©ieger, ©efeftgebcr iiiib giitljtei: biitdjfciJteiten (Sch.). <£i ifl eiii anjieljenbe* 
Gdycuilpiel, ben menfcl)lic^en Sr|inbtingE(gei|t mit einem maditigen Slemente tin 
^ampfc ill etbliifcn (Sch.).: ^Jawenljeim flavb am fclgenbcn Xage jn leivaig an 
feinen SBiinben (Sch.). Itoejene (jat btuit^ ten ^ipfjolijt «(tf -petrft^et aiiettannt 
(Sell.). 



CHAPTER X. 

01" THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

§ 351. An accessory sentence must be considered as origi- 
nating from, and as used instead of, either the subfeci (or a sub- 
stantive), or the attribute, or an adverbial object of the principal 
sentence. In the former case it is called a substantive accessory 
sentence ; in the second, an adjective accessory sentence ; in the 
third, an adverbial accessory sentence. 

Examples. — 1. Wit 9JJcnf(^en iuiffcn, bap fie fe'^terl^aft pttb 
(i-^re gel)ler|afttg!ett) ; 2. ein 9}Jenfc6, toeli^er, gar nt^ts tt»ei§ 
(eirt unwiffenlDer SUtcnfc^) ; 3. cs glaufct t^m 9liemanti, Weil er fo 
oft liigt (wegen feiner Siigent)aftigMt). 

An accessory sentences have a particular construction. (See 
§ 289.) 

33* 
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I. Substantive Accessory Sentences. 

§ 35^. A substantive accessory sentence, when affirmative, 
is introduced by the conjunction ba^, thai ; an interrogative, by 
Xsb, if, whether, or one of the interrogative pronouns and adverbs 
(wer? toai'i wetc^cr, e, eS? too? toie? ttoran? warum? H)p= 
mtt ? etc.) ; as, i(| toeig, bag i(| gefet^tt I^aBe ; cr tuupte itii^t, 06 
er gefe^It t)atte ; eg l^anbelt ftc^ barum, wer bas get^an ^at ; ti 
ijl unerllorlic^, warum er nid^t jufrieben tjl. 

§ 353. When the predicate of the principal sentence governs 
a preposition, a demonstrative pronoun or adverb, compounded 
with this preposition, must be added in this principal sentence, 
to which the conjunction refers ; as, er Befc^oftigt [tc^ bamit, 
ttog feine 5ta(|6arn tt^utt ; mein griif ter SSort|eii Beflanb barin, 
bog bie Sicte jur ©title l^errfc^enb war { G.) ; eg :§anbelt ft(^ 
barum, o'6 er es get^^an. 

Note 1. In § 289 it is already mentioned tliat buf may be omitted, as*is 
sometimes done in Englisli, and tliat in this case tiie construction of tlie simple 
or co-ordinate sentence returns ; as, tc^ ivu^te, tc l)«iU ti getljan. But never so 
in the case of § 353. 

It must be added here, that tb may liltewise be omitted, and that the omis- 
sion must be pointed out by giving the access'ory sentence the construction of a 
simple sentence; as, et iBiipK iiic^t, fcUte ev gebcn cbcc iiicljt (c'O er gcljtn fotttc); 
a btiamvatUi fT$ iii^t im SRintsefien tunim, ivAc id; 3ufi:ie^elI o^n nid^t (ob tc^ jU" 
ftieScn wax tin «id)t). Tliis may, as the above examples show, be done even 
in the case of ^ 353 ; but in all cases only when the accessory sentence is a 
double question. It is impossible to say, er tummeite ft(^ ntd^t ^arum, tear id) 
jufrieSeit. Or when it is exceptionally done, as in id) tann mit^ iiid)t etiiiiiern — 
Jtxtren ©te tm .Sonjcrt ? we have not an accessory sentence before us, but a 
simple one, and not an indirect question, but a direct one, joined to another 
without connection. 

Note 2. Substantive accessory sentences stand sometimes in the place 
of a completing object; adverbial accessory sentences in the place of a rum- 
compUting object. But since it is in some cases dependent merely on the 
intention of the speaker whether an object is to be considered as completing 
or not completing, and sometimes a non-completing object may be elevated to 
the dignity of a completing one, there may be accessory sentences which may 
be classed both as substantive and adverbial; as, idp fdpSme mid), Sap id) ti tev 
geffen (jatie (ict) fcl)ame mic^ metitet ^etgeplii!)(eit, or icl) |xl)riine mici) ipegen meineei 
SBerjeffcnS). 
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Note S. When the verb of the principal sentence governs an Accusative case 
the pronoun erf is frequently superfluously added, to prepare the mind for the 
coming of an accessory sentence, but is not translated in English ; as, it(> 
fil()t'rf, ^(lp ic^ 6« aUann iti ©cljtctfalrf titii (Soft.), I feel that I am the man of 
destiny ; l»ev taim csf broil l»ipn, tb ini in S!Ba()t(;eit tevuljt ] who may know 
whether this is founded in truth ? 

Note 4. The omission of bdf is always preferable when the accessory sen- 
tence contains the quoted words of another person than the speaker {oratw ob- 
Kj«a) in the Subjunctive mood; as, fag' nidjt, bu miijlcll b« SflotljlvenSigttit 
geljoccSien (Sch.). 2)ii ieiiljiifl ctit naljet Saiib isetb' imrf jtim ©liW Berciiieii ((?,)■: 

This is also the case where the accessory sentence depends on one of the verbs 
bitten, befe()(en, (jcfcn, iBlnfdjen, fftvc^ten, berfprccljen/ and the like, when the 
accessory sentence has one of the auxiliary verbs mSgen, inoKen/ tSnneii, folleti, 
buvfen, mfiffen, or toerben in the Subjunctive; as, man tounfdjte looljl, bie SBaljl 
mSt^tc auf tcincn ftejnben ^evvn gcfitttcn fein (,Sch.). aSttljelm furcijtete, man 
Wurbe iljn betin '^iifranmen tobt nntcc bcm St^nttc finben (ff.). 

But baff is always in place when tlie accessory sentence precedes the prin- 
cipal; as, baf fctn 93cvlnfl mici) fdjmetje, benfet nitljt {Sch.). Sap cv flerben fottte 
iv3nf([)te Stiemmib. 

Note 5. Relative sentences standing in the place of a substantive may 
also be classed with substantive accessory sentences ; as, ioer (ftgt, ber (!ic()(t 
(bet tugner flicljtt and)); sctgip nidjt, iuarf tin grennb toagt in bcv Slotl; (bn* 
SBagnip, etc.). 

Note 6. There are some Germanisms arising from the omission of the principal 
sentence; as, baf teine, Wclc!)e (cbt, mit Seutfcljlanbs ©pracljen fid) in itn jn 
tfi()neu 2Bett(ireit Wage ! (Klqp.), (omitting icl) vatlje, I advise); ia^ ©ie ja nicljt* 
6crratl)cn, (I hope) that you will not reveal anything; bag er boc^ leSte, lup bet 
9>fe|fet iuacljf! I would he were where the pepper grows (far away) ; bag bu bod) 
barf aUanl uit^t (jalten tattn|J! wonder (or 'it is vexatious') that yon cannot 
hold your tongue ! bap itl) nid)t ioupte, not that I know of; baf icl) etn Olatc 
ttJiicel (God forbid) that I should be such a fool! cb barf bit iBaljtljeit i(l ? (how 
can you question) whether this is the truth ? 

n. Adjective Accessory Sentences. 

§ 354. Adjective accessory sentences replace an adjective or 
another attribute of a substantive (possessive genitive, posses- 
sive pronoun, appositive), and are as a rule introduced by the 
correlative pronouns berjettige — toetc^er, ber — joctc^er, fcer — ber; 
as, £)en bu :^ter pl)% ba3 ijl ber ^axl nti^t «te:§r, ber in mUla 
»on bir 3l6fd^teb na^m (Sch.). ^^ folge getn bem cblen.Setfpiel, 
bag ber Sitngre gtett {Sch.). Ipa^ bu benjenigen fmtt crtoa^nt, 
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auf wel(^cn Mti anfommt? t»a« ^aus, xoddjts mix gcl^ort (mein 

The relative pronoun is never omitted, as may be done in English, one case 
excepted (see § 226). But the demonstrative correlative may be omitted wher- 
ever it is omitted in English, except in the case mentioned in § 226, note 2. 

§ 365. The relative (accessory) sentence allows a relative 
pronoun to be employed only in that case which is proper to it 
from the government of the sentence. The English, ' I am (the 
man) whom he speaks of (where 'he of whom' would be 
more correct), cannot be imitated, but is to be translated, id) 
l)in ber, son welc^em er [pri(|t. 

Note 1. The relative adjectives \»ti^ex, e, ti and in, bie, iiixi agree consequent- 
ly only in gender and number with the substantive to which they refer; as, Sie 
ScAut, ittttt in zxwalintt^, tear meitie @c!)U)efiec; iAi ^Awi, fur ioeldje^ id) fofeljr 
eingenommen bin (which I am so fond of) geI;Sct eiiiem greuiibe; bie @tul;lc, 
Sveld^e )ecbcocl)en imicben, begaljlte er. Still, after the correlative demonstrative 
\oiijVC, or where this pronoun may be supplied, the adverb iBif may take the 
place of SBcldjer, t, ti; as, 9Son fol^eii ©djiffen, toie jc4t gebaiit toevbeit, Ijat mmi 
frfiljtr iiic^t* gclmifit (ol« instead of tuic is here obsolete) ; mit Initeii, \mt er (i|?) 
tag t fid) niijti anfaiigeit, such people as he are difficult to deal with ; eiit .^erj 
icie (imti (t|f) iviegt Xoniieu (Sotbeti auf iinb aniaionen (Sch.). (See ^ 226, 
note 4.) 

Note 2. When the relative refers to a substantive indicative of place, time, 
or manner, instead of the relative Ivelcl^cr, i^, H and a preposition, one of the ad- 
verbs ioo, iuanit (tvenii/ ba), al«, or Sote is frequently used, just as in English ; as, 
j{eiiii|{ bit i<\g ianb, tco bie ^ttconen blfilKn (or in ivelt^em), ((?.)• ^ r<4Sncc Xag, 
ivenn (an iveld^em) enbltc|) in @olbat in'^ lebcn fitmU\)xt, in bie anenrd^lid^feit 
(Sch.). ©0 ftl)t tear man in giociftl fiber bie 'iixt, IBte (auf sseld^e) ber .Rvieg 
9ef5()rtioctbsu fottte. (See § 225, note 4.) 

' Now that,' in sentences like ' now that he is dead, we know what we have 
lost,' can only be translated by nun ba, or ba. (See § 362, note 2.) 

Note 3. Participles, both present and past, may take the place of adjective 
sentences; as, gum ®etvanbe \r>a[)it imi ^unflgelvebe be^ 3»biet^, (jeSgfanjenb 
ivie ber @c^nee be« '^etna. S)aiu ben 9Rante( ivnIjU, »on glanjenber @eibe gelvebt, 
inglric^en 9)ur))ur ftttmmetnb {Sch.). But this should only be done when the 
participle refers back to a Nominative or Accusative case. It would be a gi'eat 
poetical license, if not a barbarism, to say, ic^ eriste^ bcm Sic^fcr, gehont mit 
torbecr, meiiie ffiereljrung (because gchSnt would refer toic^, while it is an attri- 
bute of Sicfjtcr) ; in such cases we must form an apposition, and say, xij gab bem 
Sidjtcr, bcm mit torbecr gcttSnten, etc., or else use an adjective, id) gab bem mit 
torbeer geCrSnten ^'xijtex, etc. 
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ni. Adverbial Accessory Sentekces. 

§ 356. Adverbial accessory sentences express, instead of the 
corresponding adverbs, the locality, time, manner, causality, or 
intensity of an action. 

1. Adverbial Accessory Sentences of Locality. 
The principal sentence takes a demonstrative adverb of local- 
ity, and the accessory sentence a relative ; as, — 

Principal Sentence. Accessary Sentence. 

ia, tort, too, 

bo^in, tool)ln, 

ba^er, Don ba, . ttjo'^er, 

and similar adverbs. and similar relatives. 

Note 1. The demonstrative may be omitted when followed by a correspond- 
ing (not a different) relative; as, IDO »ie mctieii glul)cn (twtt) trmifet in SRIjsiii 
(Korner). 3d) gelje ^a()tlt, loo nod) teiii JOleiifd) gctuefen (^aI)ill caunot be omit- 
ted); et flatb getaSe ^a, Jtjeljiii ct jic^ jcitUbentf gefeljnt Ijatte (!>« not omissible). 
9li(|)t uberaH, Ido SSaffet i(i, jiiib 3r8f(^e; abn We man Sr6fci)e l)8rt, iff aBajfec 
(C). ©el)cn®ic, Ocaf, (Sa()iii) woljtn Ste 9>fi:id)t ©ie tuft (Sch.). Sic lutten 
tameii (et>e^^al)cr), iBCljev dUe SUcngolen tamen. 

Note 2. SBcljin, n>ti()er, taljiit, ^«I)tr, are frequently separated ; as, IDO gj()(l 
Sit I)iii3 IBO tommj? bit l)tr3 ioo idp (jin'gtljel too ic^ (jcr'fomme! Sa gc()t et Ijiii; 
b* tommt n (jet; tcl) it>ar, Wo tcin ©oiiiienPtaljl Ijin'ftfcfiiit; tort jlammt et Ijtr. 
This separation obtains both in common conversation and in poetry to a gi'eat 
extent, in a similar way as in English ; for instance, tort (f cigt tt l)iiicin, he de- 
scends therein; Ijiet faf et gattj then iaraiif (taraiif is here almost pleonastic, 
and added only to make the description more picturesque), he was sitting there- 
on; ia tjM er fTc^ l)iiieiiige|lSvjt, and Saljtiieiii I)«t et (id) gcjlSrjt. Compare ^ 275 
and 276. 

2. Adverbial Accessory Sentences of Time. 
§ 357. When synchronism is to be expressed, the accessory 
sentence takes ioenn (roann), aU, ba, i»te, intern, inbfp, inbeffen, 
Weil, tBat)renb (wa^rcnb ba^ is antiquated) ; and the principal 
sentence takes as correlative ba, bantfllS, bann, bajumal, but 
only when the time is to be more expressly fixed, and much 
more seldom when the principal sentence precedes ; as, ©ottjl, 
ftienn ber SSatcr au^jog, lichen ^Inber, ba war etn grcuen, etc. 
(Sch.) TiamaU war a, aU tc^ tnir in meincm ^erjen gclofete, etc. 
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SfBenn is used of present and future time, but of past time only when the 
action is repeated (see § 280. 6, note). 'XU and i« (the latter implying, at the 
same time, a reason or accompanying circumstances, and occurring also in 
present time) are used of actions occurring only once at a time; oU is, there- 
fore, the historical conjunction of past time. Examples: SBenit bie QBoIfen 
g«()urmt Im .gimmct ftfjloorjitii, iocnit tiumpftofenti iet Sciiiitc tiaUt, ia ffiljleit 
(ttS atte ^crjcn in, taS fiirdjtbarcn ©c^ictfat* ©etoalt {Sch.). Sa nott) 'iKti tag in 
iBcitet gctne, S* i)Mteit bu (f ntfc()(up uiib aHiitfi; tinb je?t, in bet Srfolg geji(^ctt 
i|l, b* ^iigll bu ait ju jsgcn (Sch.). 'iM tt (icj> Bon bit fcl)ieb, ba (fatb «t bit (&*.). 
'ill* et a«f bet ©tmpe miiS (tcff, fo (obsolete) wax tt mit immct in ®cbanten ge- 
dlieben; iinb nU i^ tuteber am SStunncn iljn fanb, ba fcciit' id) mit^ feine^ '^nbliit^ 
((?.)• S'it ijl'S (bann) bie Unfattc ju bttteincn, secnn fie toittltd) etfctjetiien {Sch.). 

2Bic and inbem point out the synchronism with greater emphasis; as, unb iuic 
et luintt mit bem Singer, aiif tijut fid) ber Joeite gwiiiget (Sch.). fjnbem iti) ^ict 
bcrtueile, bingt er fd)(in bie 3)lStbec (Sch.); ivte iai gefd^al), ba Ittar ii) leibet nicl^t 
jiigegen ; inbem et nod) rebete, nal)teii bie !8etf^lget. 

3nbep and tnbeffen express both the actions aa filling up the same space of 
time, and luetl (antiquated) and it)S()tenb express besides that this space of time 
is. of some duration ; as, ba* (rifcn muf gefc^miebet Jectbcn, tocil (while) c* g(u()t 
(Sch.). Unb ttiibtciib iljn bie SHae^e fu^t, geniept et feinerf gtebcl* 3tiid!)t (Sch.). 
Sie gaben einaiiber gegenfeitige 53etfit^etiingen bon 3tcitnbfdjaft, iiibeg bie .J)ctjcit 
6011 .f)af ubctflojfen (Scft.); iMljrenb attes bie« gefd)al), ba fag er, bie -fjaiibe tm 
©(Ijoofe. 

©obatb (aU) is as soon as, arid fo lange (als) is wMle ; as, id) geije fclbf? J« 
iljm, fobalb id) nut son bit etfaljre, bafi et t«l)ig ifi; fobalb aU et ben iSttcit 
etblicCte, (ba) naljm er tReipau^, or et l)atte nti^t fobalb ben iSioen etbliif t, aU 
et SScifauS nabm, no sooner — Hum; loet tooUte ftd) mit ©titten v'ageii, folaiig 
un* teni Hitb ^iigenb blul)n 1 (Scdis.) S>a* i|{ genttg, fo(ange aU tvic nt(!)t mel)t - 
l)abeii. 

§ 358. Wlien the predicate of the principal sentence precedes 
in time that of the accessory sentence, c^e or bettor, before, ere, 
introduces the latter ; and when the predicate of the former fol- 
lows in time, nac^ient or aU, after, is employed ; as, 

aiimm bet ©tunbe loafjr, efje fie entfdjlupft (&A.). Set ^6nig berlie^ Olutn. 
bctg, nadlbcm et U mit cinet (jinlonglidjen Sefo^ung betfeljcn ^atte (Sch.) Jd) 
Ijab' bciii SSJoft, bit ieitfl nitjit eljct rjanbcln, bebot bu mid) felbet ubetjetigt (Sch.). 
Unb eb' tl)m nod) r>a.i SBott entfaffen, ba l)8tt man's bon ben ©ctiiffen Oatten (Sch.). 
( 9lad)bem baf is obsolete ; but elje bag is still in use. ) ■ 

§ 359. Duration of time is, moreover, expressed by fcttbcm 
(feit), which may be ushered in or followed by a correlative 
feitbem in the principal sentence, pointing out the commence- 
ment of the time mentioned ; while hii points out the final 
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term (fcig ba^ is almost antiquated), and may be followed 
by a correlative H^ taXjixi or fotflttge j as, fo fc^ottc Slage '^at 
Ws Sltani) nie gefe'^en, feit eigne gitrjiett e3 regtren (Sch.). 
©eitbem ber MonxQ feinen ®o^n uetloren, (fcitbem) uertraut er 
SBenigen ber ©etnen nte^r (G.). 23is bte ©lode ftd^ serlu^et/ 
lagt t)te flrenge 3lr6eit ru:^rt (*ScA.)- 3<^ WiH nic^t eljcr nteine 
©terne loBen, "613 (bap) id) iai Snbe biefer Stage fal^ (Sch.). 
aSi« er lommt, ii« ba^in ileifit nur ru'^ig ^ier. Die ©cutfc^en 
tiinnen er(i iifier Siteratur nxfS^tikn, feit |Ie feKjl eine Siteratur 
^akn ((?.)• 

3. Adverbial Accessory Sentences of Manner. 

§ 360. Adverbial accessory sentences of manner are of a 
twofold kind : either they express a comparison, as, ' this is 
just as I had expected ' ; or the effect of an action, as, ' we 
laughed so that tears ran down our cheeks.' 

1. When one action is compared with another, the accessory 
sentence is introduced by trie, as, if it is a reality ; by alg o6, 
fll3 tuenn, as if, as though, (followed by the subjunctive mood,) 
when it is no reality. The principal sentence may in either 
case take the correlative fo, or atfo, which, however, is fre- 
quently omitted. 

Examples. — SBie fic^ t>ie Oletgiing mini iecirtet, otfo fieigt tinS fSttt iti Ut> 
KjciU ttaiiftclbare SBoge ( Sch.). 2Bic ^ic aitcii fmigcii, fo- jIDitWerii atit^ tie fjmt" 
gen (Prov.). SBit ©eifJct in »cv iiift toerweljen, (fo) cnt^c^ioan^ (ic mit unb »«> 
iiic^t mcOr gefcljfn (ScA.). gv (tdjt anS, ale; toenn (twe locnn) er hant mate 
{Sch.). Xtiut, aU tocnn (ioie itjcnn) 3l)r ju -fjaitfe loavct ((?.). Od or tten» 
is sometimes omitted, and inversion takes place; as, ft (tcl)t aM, alS Suate et 
tviint; tijut aU ivaxH iljr jii .£i«iife. 

2. In longer allegorical comparisons tuie tcenn (with the In- 
dicative) is used ; as, unb wie ttenn ffiaffcr mit^taex fic^ menget, 
big gum Jpimmct f)3ri^et ber bampfcnbe ©ifc^t, unb SBelle auf 
mtW fic^ o:^n' Untertaf branget, k., fo (toBt ber ©trubet), (Sch.). 

3. When not manner, but intensity, is compared, as in sen- 
tences with comparatives proper and improper, toie and aU may 
be indifferently iised, but Wk belongs more to common life, 
aU to the better style (see § 280. c, note 1). 
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4. When, in comparative correlative sentences, the accessoiy 
sentence precedes, it is introduced by fo instead of tuie ; as, 
fo fd)on fte fang, fo f^a^lidj war fie »on ®ef[c[)t (not ttitc fc^iiii) ; 
fo grof auc^ ®oIiat) fein wo^tc, fo Befiegtc it)n ber Iteitie Dauil) 
bod) ; fo "^oc^ er flanb, fo tief tear fein %aU {Sch.). 

5. The English ' the more — the better,' and similar com- 
parative correlative sentences, are introduced by jc in the acces- 
sory, and tiejlo in the principal sentence (instead of beflo a second 
je often appears) ; as, 3e Welter man in ber Srfa:§rung fortriicft, 
be^o na|er totnmt man bent Unerforf(^U(^cn ; je me^r man bic 
(Srfa'^rung ju nu^en iBetg, beflo me|r fteljt man, bag bas Unet* 
forfc^Iid^e leinen })ratttfd^en 9lu^ert |at (G.). 3e longer bie ®o^e 
finb, je fd^werer |tnb fte ju sjerfle'^en. 

§ 361. The intensity no less than the manner of an action 
is expressed by its effect ; in this case ba^, that, introduces the 
accessory, preceded frequently by fo in the principal sentence ; 
as, nii^tS ijl fo gut, bag man eS nic^t uer^effern fiinnte. The 
English so — as to, is translated in the same way ; as, ' We find 
no people so rude as to be without any rules of politeness, nor 
any so polite as not to have any remains of rudeness ' (Frank- 
lin), 2Bir ftnbcrt fein SSoIf fo rot), bag eg ol^ne Sflegein ber ^of» 
lic^teit wore, «nb feiiieS fo ^oflid), ia^ cS nii^t cinige ©puren 
son Ulo^^^eit f^'atte. 

Note 1. The English, however, is imitated in the following cases, where the 
subject is the same in both sentences ; as, er tear fo tlug (gcftfjeiSt, *>fifftg) teiii 
2inffet)tn jii ma^en, he was smart enough to rajse no excitement; er War fo 
^umm, ftd) jti t>erratl)en, he was stupid enough (so stupid as) to reveal himself; 
fctcn ©it fo gut, mir jii fagcit, be kind enough to tell me; et (car fo frctinWid), 
mid> iiiret^fjm»eifert, he was so good as to direct me; icj) tin mcincr ©adje grtoif 
gemig, (urn) ^te^ belvauvten jti tSniitit, I am certain enough about it to state it 
positively. In all these sentences fo indicates an intensity just sufficient to 
have a certain effect. 

Note 2. If the action is too intense to have a certain effect, 511 is introduced 
in the principal sentence, to which the correlative aU bafi with the Subjunctive 
Past answers in the accessory sentence ; as, 6te«( iff ju gut, alHaf ti berloreii 
geljcii foUte, this is too good to be lost; toit (1116 jti ^^Wai), aU taf (»ic H bfrfii" 
(■pen tSnnten. The English, however, may be imitated, when the subject is the 
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same in both sentences; as, i>iH i(? Jii iut, (iim) bttUttn Jit pim; n tjl jlt tl)l- 
lid;, (inn) iiii« ju beftel;leii. 

4. Adverbial Accessory Sentences of Causality. 

§ 362. A real cause or a motive is expressed by h)cif, he- 
cause, and a reason in conclusions by ba, «i?jce, as, the principal 
sentence, when following the accessory, having sometimes the 
correlative' adverb fo ; as, biefc ^inbev Wtffeti nid}t«, weit ftc nic§t 
in tie ©c^ule getjen ; weit wir arm waven, [o hjurben tuir t)intan= 
gefe^t. (Instead of fo, the correlative adverb barunt, bepwegen, 
or bePjalB, occurs, with greater emphasis, both when the principal 
sentence concludes, and when it follows ; as, St |atte bie ©icn^e 
feine^ ^ofciS befmegett uerlaffen, well nii^t atteg ttad) feincm 
©tune ging.) 2)u iifl boc^ gliicftic^ ? 3a, bu ntugt eg fcin, ba 
bu fo grog biji unb geel;rt! — 3tf) bin's, ba (weil would be better 
here) ic^ ®uc^ tt)iebevfet)e, Sure ©timmc sernetjme (Sch.). ®a 
cr ntdjt frani war, fo (not bepwegen, barum) wirb c'r waijl 
lommen. 

Note 1. Since txiciim, JicfiiDtgeit, ^ef()a(6 can only correspond to locit, tlie 
question introduced by iuavuin 1 can only be answered by iticit ; as, tDaruin bifl 
6ii trniit ] lueil 6ii traiit feiii loiUft. 2Baviim bfirfcii \\>\t i(;rei: ladjen 3 Weil »Btt eincii 
fiivdjtbaten .^aiifeii aii^macl;en (Sch.). 

Note 2. Instead of ba, the adverb ttiiit or null M, now that, is used as con- 
junction; as, mm id) (te Mt cmpfe()le, (Jctb' icj) riiljtg (G.); ttiiii ta 6tt* fitl) fo bee 
t]t\U, t)»H icl) iiic^tEt einjintientieii. 

Note 3. The adverbial expression, in '^iibetcacljt beffeii i«^ (Itieil) iu bi' 
fivaft geniig (!t|t, ioitl id; 6iv 6ie ®tt«fe erlajfcn, considering that you are, etc., — 
is antiquated. 

§ 363. The means through which an effect is produced is ex- 
pressed by baburd^, bamit, in, the principal, and bap in the ac- 
cessory sentence; as, baburc^ Werben loir SUlenfi^en, bap wtr 
uufere Sernunft gefcrauc^en ; bamit wirb cs bewirlt, bap griebe 
im Canbe twirb, bap atle ®uten jufammen'^alten. In English, 
this is commonly translated by hy, with the participle present ; 
as, ' by making use of our reason, we grow to be men ' ; ' secu- 
rity in the country is effected by the good citizens uniting.' 

§ 364. The intention is expressed by bamit in the accessory 
34 
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sentence, instead of which ba^ is proper to common conversa- 
tion (auf bap was the ancient form) ; as, — 

(Jud) ESn»' idp'if an, !>amit 31)e'* ZUt Jt)t)Tet (Sch.). ©))rid) teiitlicfter, tap id; 
iitct)t liinget ftnnc (G.). SI)te SSatet imti aUiittec, auf Saf btt'# toDlilgeljc iiiib iiii 
(aiigc (ebejl auf Sttcit (Bible). Sometimes bavu^t is correlative to ^amtt; as, 
baviiin ebctt ttil)t et Setiiem, bamit «i: jlet* jit pbtn tiabi (Less.). 3)amtt iM ge- 
fcljSlje, batiim l)«t>' ic^ fosicl gearbeitet. 

The English lest is translated by bamit ttic^t; as, he spoke low lest we should 
be overheard, et f)>va(l) (eifc, bamtt toir tiie^t l>«(aufc!)t iDutbeii. 

§ 365. Condition is expressed by tuenn (fofern, baferit, iBO=^ 
fern, — jpo is antiquated, — itn galle bap, foEs) in the accessory 
sentence, to which, in the principal, the correlative fo, i»a, or 
bflitti, may refer ; as, — 

SSBctin id) nidjt flmtcii itiib bitljtcii foil, fo i(l ba* itbtn mir fciii Men mctjr (ff.); 
iBtiin ic^ ioddte, id; tSimt' iOm rec^t tiiel SSfeS bafut tinm (Sch.). giifticbcii iciit' 
id), loeim nteiii 9Solt miefe rfiljmte ( G.)- <Si'b mir, ioofcrn c« bir gepiHt, be* tcbeiiS 
@(uct iiiib gceiibcii (Gell.). S>ai Ivicb beiii iot^ fein, fall* bii e* lt>agf{. 

Note 1. SEcmt may be oiftitted, and inversion of the sentence take place, 
(see § 289. 3) j biit iu this case the correlative fo in the principal sentence can be 
omitted only in poetry; as, Ste()t'* nut ct|l Ijiet iinttn glfictlic^, fo Inerben aiicl) bit 
rcdjtfit ©teriic ft^siiiEit (Scli.). 2BIII|l bii bidp fclljct crtcniicii, fo )Tc(), icic bit 'ilix' 
beni c* rrcibtii; JDitlff bu bie'iCnbcni bevfleljn, (fo) blicJ' in bciii eigciie* ^crj(ScA.)- 

In this case, in poetry and daily conversation the principal sentence is some- 
times turned into a question; as, ioie jTiliib'* inn <Su^, jSg' id) meiii ^tet Jiiruitl 
(Sch.); Jea* IBoKtcfl bu mad)c«, t()Ste it^ ba*? Or, in both kinds of style, the 
conditional sentence is turned into an imperative one ; as, ©ei tin Q3e)I^c, unb 
bu looljiifl tm 9Jed)t (Sch.). Iljue ba«i eiumal, unb bu foII(i fcljeu, if you do that, 
(venture to do it, and) you shall feel the consequences. 

Note 2. SBeiin aiibsrS, Mwnu Bbttljaupt, denote if at all; as, n iuitb (ic& bav< 
fiber fcljamen, loenii aiiber* et ((ocnn et aiibet*, locnn et udetOaupt) iiocj) bet ©c()ain 
fSljig iff. 

The English ' inasmuch as,' ' in as far as,' are rendered by fofetit (tiifo" 
fecn at*). 

For the use of the Indicative and Subjunctive in conditional 
sentences, see § 314. 

§ 366. The concession, or adversative cause or reason (that 
is, that which explains or is responsible for rather the contrary 
of the effect or conclusion), is expressed by o6gIei^, otf^on, d6= 
tBot)I, tt)cnn gleic^, wcnn auc^, toenn fc^on, and the principal sen- 
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tence, when following, is headed by fo (bo(^, "Dintio^, gleid^woljl, 
etc.). (See § 280, g.) 

Note 1. Concessive sentences assume freaiiently the fonn of interrogative 
sentences, the particles gleicd, fdjcii, ««c^ indicating sometimes that »t> or lociiit 
is omitted; as, ill td sieiiS) Dladjt, fo leiitljtct (Docl)) unfa- SRecljt (5c/(.)- ©i"* ««c!) 
We ttltcit SSucljet nitj^t jiic ^anS, fie )iii6 in imftc ^erjeii ciiigefdjtieben (Sch.). 

KoTE 2. Concessive sentences are expressed, as in English, by the corre- 
sponding pronouns and adverbs, by Wet auiS) tminct, lotiS aiitl) luit, ivD mir, (Die 
aiic^, hjttiui immcr; as, toiefeljv aticb ffutt 3iiirre« ll>t^er)!l^be, gcljordpt ^tt Jeif! 
(Sch.). 2Ba^ a nu^ ivtiiigen mag, n (aif teu SDeiitccn iiic^c in i>ie .^antie fulleu 
(Sch.). 

§ 367. The accompanying circumstances of an action, as ex- 
plaining it, are expressed by inbem, to which the correlative fo 
answers but seldom ; as, Snbcm cr jtc^ auf fie fiii^tc, font er 
i)ie jLte)5))e langfam l^erouf ( G.). S)teS ijl erfiiirltd^, intern tie 
SfJaturgefe^e ti fo tooUcrt. But this use of inbent (when not 
expressing merely coincidence of time) is getting antiquated, id 
and ipeit being substituted. 

The contrary of inftem is o()ne baf; as, >« glocitampf W«r 6oi5l)tt, «l)ne >a^ 
id) ttVDai tdbon erfaljrcn (jatte ((?.), the duel was over without my becoming 
aware of it. Tliis is always translated by without with the Present Participle. 
In such sentences, the Subjunctive is more frequent than the Indicative ; as, 
iki etetgncte (it^, oljne Sap i^ bacum getoupt ()ottt, without my knowing of it. 

§ 368. After the adverbs baran, bafeei, bariiber, barin, baju, 
bafiir, and some others, ba^ introduces accessory sentences ex- 
pressive of such objects as in simple sentences are expressed 
by the corresponding prepositions an, Iti, ii6er, in, ju, fur, etc. ; 
as, baran ertenn' i6) bein eblcs .^crj, baf bu fc^wci^fl in foI= 
c^er aSerfennung 5 eg fonttnt ntt^ts babet ^craua, bof (tucnn) man 
flite (Stritm)3fe au^beffert ; h)er modjti ftc^ bariiber frcuen, baf c3 
f(^te(^te gWenfc^en giebt ? Sarin It^iljt ber 9Rut|, bof man bie 
@efal)r uerac^tet ; boju glebt'g ja ©efe^e, ba^ i?e befolgt luerben ; 
e3 tutrb bofiir gc'^otten (it is holden) bflp bergtei(^cn unntijg= 
lic^ fei. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CO-OEDINATE SENTENCES. 

§ 369. When two sentences, not dependent on each other, are 
connecited into a compound sentence, they are called co-ordinate 
sentences. Under this head, we shall mention only construc- 
tions different from the EngUsh. 

The adversative conjunctions oAtx, aHeln, l^od^, itur, '^iitge* 
gen, ijagegcn, bennod^, fonbern, are all translated hj'but' ; they 
are, however, of different force. Slber is the most indefinite 
of them, and introduces sentences expressing difference fi^m 
antecedent ones ; as, ber ^a^ t(l parteiifi^, oBer bie £ie'6e i(l ti noc^ 
tne^r (Less.). J^etltg ad^teit wir bie ®ct|lcr, abtx Stomen (!nb 
un« ©unfl ; wiirbig t^xtn Wir bie SJletjler, a6er frci ijl ung bie 
^unjl (Uhl.). 

Note. — 2f fcer is preceded by one member of the sentence, when this is to be 
marked as in opposition to another one; as, n tennt %id) nidjt; ill} abac tenne ii^ 
(Sch.). S)u bcrgipit bie SSeletbtgitng, et abet tljiit e« nie. This force is lost, when 
abet follows after the second or third member of the sentence; as, et t)etf))t«(!) 
c^, ei \nt ti abet Detgeffen. 

'^dein and bod) introduce a partial negation of the preceding sentence, a 
hinderance, limitation, or improbability of the action; as, 6ti bi({ gefttiib, atlcin 
iai ifi iitd)t gentig fSt eineii 3lliitr«fen; et tSiinte »tet (Sateiitx bet 2Belt mi' 
tidjten, adeiii (bed)) et iff eiigljetjig; gem ettemi' icj) an, bu toiaff meiii SBofjl— 
adeiii Declaiige nic^t/ bap id) oitf betiiein SSeg CEt finbeii foil {Scb..). Therefore abet 
may be employed instead of aHein or it^, but not the contrary. 

Sfliit may be employed for either abet or ttffeiii; as, barin loat et meinem 33a« 
tet Sl)nlid) — niit (jatte biefer babei etiten getoiffen ©tab btn\ 2Bcic^beit (abet biefet 
Ijarte, etc. ((?.); mcine SRuttet (jatte bcrn Jitgeiib aiif Sl)ii(ic!)e Sejtnnimgcn — init 
warcii fte (adeiii (le iMtcii) bei i()t ittiftt jut Keife gebieljeii ((?.)■ 

SdiibetK/ but, is peculiar to the German language. It contradicts positively 
the predicate or other part of a preceding negative sentence, asserting at the 
same time its contrary, and intensifies, therefore, the preceding negation; as, 
fie (oagtcii jict) nic!)t in bie Olalje be« Sciiibe*, foiibcni teljrtcn iinbcvtic^tetct ©ad)' 
jiiruct (Sch.). COlan miip rcben unb ft<!) tuljreii, nid)t urn {it tUerlBinben, fonbecn 
ftd) atif feinem 9>ojlen jit erl)a(teit (H.). (Setvip ^u^n fd)eiiien gefcl)tteben |u fein, 
nid)t bamit man ettvasf batau^ leine< fonbetit bamit man wip, bap bet Sctfaffet 
etitja* gcloupt Ijabe (G.). 
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Ent dbn has legitimate place instead of fon&etii, whenever the preceding 
negative assertion is only partially contradicted, partially affirmed ; as, ei* fccr* 
fleljt jsoat iiicljt (Sriedjifd), ader gvicc|)tftl)c ©cfdjid^te I)«t ft (liibivt; ec (lav(> iiic^t 
geraie an ten golgjii 6iefec aBiuiDe, aber n \vnt> ein Snippet bleibeii. And bed) 
or iennod; may follow a negation, when something entirely different from that 
negatived in the preceding sentence is asserted, but at the same time a logical 
similarity of both assertions exists; as, i(^ Ijabe iitctlt gcfc!)(afeii,iiiiS tide!) (Sfniicc^) 
Sin ill) miiSe; tcl) t«nn iiicljt t)itl)tcn, tocl) tmin ic^ ticljtevifcte ©djSiiljeitin einpliiitisii. 
Where the logical similarity of both assertions is very remote, a comical effect 
is produced in this case by afict, icd), etc. ; as, icfe fell mit Suc^ (ingeii ? itl) tanit 
ti nic^t; abcr (iedj) meiii SniSer Wofl bit g'Ste. 

3)oc!) and bennotl) (jebDiI; takes the place of both when no inversion is to be 
effected, see § 283, note) express in co-ordinate sentences what bbgleid), etc., 
Slough, express in accessory sentences, namely, effects or consequences contrary 
to what was expected from the causes or premises; as, tt^ locllte gent beii Sij< 
bcrmami rcttcii, bcdj c* ifl rtin iinmSglicI) (Sch.). Si ijl bit fd)5ii(lc .f)ojf«iiitg — 
botl) ei t(J uiit eine .f)offiiiiiig (for the construction, see § 282, note). 93ie(e* 
Jt)fmfc{it (Tcl) bet aUenfcl), imb bccl) bebarf et nut Socnig (G.). SSci|1c()cn fod (le 
mit in meincn gXanen, unb bcnnotl) mil)ti babci ju ftft^cn Ijabfn (Sch.). Sie 'iimt' 
titnner finb fd)(cc^t« SItufiter, fie finb jeboci) auf bem 5i!Bege bepte ju ivetben. 

While bo(^ and iennoti) in a majority of cases, wherever no strong logical 
distinction is made between cause and effect, or reason and consequence, are 
indifferently used, they must not be confounded, when both are to be logi- 
cally distinguished; as, ev loat litt^t etngelabcn, nnb botl) tarn et, where his coming 
is represented as not expected, but as possible; in er leat nid)t (ingelaben, unb 
bennod) (am et, his coming is represented as absolutely against expectation, 
almost impossible, but in spite of it happening. 

Scbcci), when heading the sentence, has but a feeble adversative power, and 
comes near to hcmever ; as, t$ gf l)e, jeboct) id) l)o jfc toiebetjutommen, I am leav- 
ing, I hope however to return. And so of inbejfen. 

Note 1. Sotl) is employed elliptioally, when the speater passes over to an- 
other subject ; as, bit EHnefen ttaben juecfJ ba* ^nlbet etfunbcn ; bod) — id) woOte 
ja i)cn Sen Srftnbungen be* SOlittetalter* reben. After bot!) a sentence like bbd) ba<( 
je()6rt etgent(i(& nit^t Oierftet/ is to be" supplied. 

Of the use of bod) as a mere adverb, we have spoken in § 268. 6. 

Note 2. .^tngegen and bagegen occur less frequently, to contrast, particularly 
in scientific language, contrary assertions ; as, 'iintin\t ge()t frei ttmljer iinb fiJtic^t 
mit fetnem S«t)?'ii ; laffo bagegen bicilit berbannt in feincm gimmet unb attein ( G. ). 

Sonfi and c* fei benn bag {the latter more frequently with the Subjunctive) 
express a conditional negation, as do eke and unless ; fon({ pointing out the 
effect of an unfulfilled condition, ei fei benn, bof , the cause as an indispensable 
condition (conditio sine qua non) of the effect; as, ioir mfipn Peiftg feiu, foufl 
(etnen lt)tt nid)t«; (uit ioetben ntt^ts Jctnen, es fei benn bap i»it peifig finb; gigen- 
fein muf frut) gejoljint (oetben, fon(l ortet er fpater iu Itcft unb Unbanbigtctt auS. 
Sometimes e* fei benn is shortened into the following form: Sliemanb foK (ange 
34* 
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girtcii tom))oiurcii, itm tie Uatt jii befciiSmcit, «r mfi^te (le teitit tor iem ©piegcl 
iialten \wUtn {G.), 

§ 370. All other co-ordinating conjunctions are used like the 
corresponding English; as, unt), and; benn, for; atfo, folgltc^, 
bemna^, etc., accordingly, consequently; bo|er, t)eft;aI6, bep= 
to eg en, therefore, on account of that ; batunt, for that purpose ; 
as, — 

3* bill mciit cigiut f)in, itn» aU fol^ft tfju' itt), inaS i* toilT. Belitum 
»»avcii tljcuet, itiiii iit SRcnge geljt na^ tem ©luit {5cA.)- S" ScutfcSie ()ttt 
Sitiljeit 6cv Seftmnmg, imb ialjet mwtt « nicljt, loeim e« iljin an ©efct)inaeEsfrci= 
Ijeit feljlt (G.). 3c|) iucntc ben ^uiigfiiig fcrjtti, abet itiicrtaiint, tmb bcfi()iilb Ijatre 
i* mid) eigciitlid) aiif ben SBeg gematljt (G.). fjd) Join fie befreien, brum bin ic^ 
tier (Sch.). Su toiUfl ben gioeif, nlfo mufit bu ont^ bie anittel tBottcn (G.). 
Siefct !8clt)ei* i(! bunbig, bcmnacfe (Snnen ioic bie ©actie auf fid) bctuljcn laffen ; 
alle Slenfc^en muffeit fiecbeii, folglicj) and) bu. 

Note 1. llnb has sometimes a causal meaning; as, fein putriottftljer ^tttlieU 
mccb ftirb ciitbectt, iinb et mn^ entfiieljen ( C). Sie aUenge t«nn tnc^tige a!len((|)en 
nidjt entbcl)ren, unb bie Xuc^tigen fmb iljitcn jeberjcit jut laff ( G.). Uttljcilt, ob id) 
mein -fjerj bcjtoingen tann; ic^ fal; ben Seinb — unb icl) evftjjlug i()n nid)t (Sch.). 

Note 2. Obec, or, is sometimes used for eber fon(l, or eke; as, bu fd)iepefl, 
obet fiivbfi mit beinem ^naben (Sch.). Sx mu^ e« ge{lel)en, obet, e^ gel)t il}m 
fct)led)t. Sometimes pbec and abet occur combined; as, Sine^ bon Seiben) muf 
gcfd)el)en, enttneber et (Jegt/ obet abet et ifl ganjiid) bctnid)tct. 

Note 3. <So occurs in the place of alfo ; as, gt tanii mit uiitt meljt ttauen, fo 
tann it^ auc^ nii^t mcl)t jutucf (Sch.). 

Note 4. In all co-ordinate sentences, introduced by an adverb or object or 
predicate, and therefore inverted, the personal pronoun cannot be omitted, as is 
done in English, because it is the subject of several such sentences; as, gt 
naljm mitj* ct(l mit gljteii auf, unb bann betfliep et mi(^, he received me first with 
honor, and then (he) repulsed me; man Oangt bie tieinen Siebe, bie gtopen lapt 
man (aufen. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



OF VERBALS AND CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

§ 371. The German use of participles and infinitives is very 
different from the English, and is of much less frequency as 
regards the Participle Present and Supine. 
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A verbal is properly a contracted accessory sentence; as, ©tsrbeit iff tilt 
kiteit, dying is a -hardship (that we must die is hard); icj) tl)uc ti gcvn, iaf 
iiS itWM tefe, I am fond of reading; id) lucif, tap n tin ©djiitte iff, I Itnow 
him to be a rascal ; tie ijotbeiidiiiite ©ta6t (tlie city whicli we mentioned before) 
if Wtit sen ()icv, the aforesaid city is far from here; Sop cv eiiie Olietcvtoge H'" 
litteii Ijattc, wax nic^t feiit grSpte^ SUipigcftljItE, his being routed in battle was not 
his greatest misfortune. 

§ 372. The Infinitive without ju is used : — 

1. As the subject of a sentence ; as, ©etett ifl feliger als 
5'JeI)men, giving is more blessed than receiving; ^anbeln ijl leii^t, 
benteit fd)i»er, nad) iem ©etad^ten ^anbeln unBequem ( G.), acting 
is easy, etc.; 93orgen ijl nli^t 'oidle^tv aU tettetn, fowie leit;en 
nii^t ijiel Beffev aU (iel)lert (Less.). 

2. As an object, especially after the following verbs (see 
§340): — 

Ie()ren, laflfen/ ^oren, ge'^en, f^t^i^cit/ 

lernen, maiden, fet)ert, Utibtn, nennen. 

i^elfcn, ^ei^en, fit^Ien, leiten, 

Also after the six auxiliary verbs of mood. 

Examples. — Sa* iieiiiie icj) fc^lBtmmcn ! that I call swimming! (5c t()ilt 

iiitljt* aU taiijeii, he does nothing but dance; iljt Ijal't gitt xeitn, you may well 
talk so, it is easy for you to talk. 

§ 373. The Infinitive with ju (supine) is used : — 

1. As the subject of a sentence, when the Infinitive is accom- 
panied by objects ; as, — 

dull) jti gefadenWar rncin !)6t^fJec 2Btiiifd); eiic^ ju etgSften twar meiii letter 
gmeif ( (?.). grf i(i eittt 2Bot(ii|i, fiiicii gcofcn aRami jit feljtii. Still even here it 
is poetical to omit jit ; as, (gitbtv fc^Sitce 95Wtcit fur ciii Mti -Jetj, als eiii 
93ettl)fi»iger in Uiifijiift fetii (jit fciii), tas 9lec!)t tev ttntevftructten jit f)ef(l)ir» 
meiil (5cA.) 

2. As an object or attribute (always with ju) ; as, — 

Sa* aScvmSgfii, «n6etn jit Ijelfcit; Hi Sitrt^t ju mipfalTeit ; ber Sifct jit fiegeii; 
Me £Reue Me* getljan jii Ijaben; e* glaiibt \>cc aiJeitfc^ feiii febeii )U leiteit, (tc|) fe(b(l 
jii ffiljreti ( G.). (See §§ 361 and 364.) 

Note 1. After predicates that require a preposition, the preposition precedes 
the Infinitive in the adverbial forms iatan, tabei, bajti, etc.; as, et atbeitet baron, 
ftti) berfidint jiimac^en; cr i(l Samit jiifriebeit, ber tcftte ju feiii; toir freuteii uii* 
bariibet, Ujn entfeint jii Ijabeit; tvir bac^teit barmtf, ^ittti jii fiiiben, etc. 
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Note 2. The supine is employed after the prepositions oljiie, aiiffcitt, and iim, 
as we have already seen; for instance: icl) mog iiidjt UHn, ol)ue fvei jti feiii; ex 
Writt iurfiif , diiflatt botlunvW ju tomincu ; (te giiig, um ju jletlicii. 

Note 3. The supine appears frequently in the place of sentences formed 
from the supine and the verb fein, as in English; for instance, ' ticl^ets to be had 
ae,' etc. (are to be had), SBiQete (ftiib) jU l)aben (jet, etc.;— and instead of com- 
pound words; as, ein SScc^cc jumXtintcn, eiii 83ii(S juin iEfcii(£in Xrintbtj^ct, ctii 
iefebudj); — and after ^adjectives and adverbs, to express the particular quality; 
as, biefe* SBiic^ t(l gut (itufelic^, angeneljm) ju Isfeit ; es i|l beiitc amnutljig jii iB«iii)£vii ; 
Vcndjtiganjufcljn; ftljstier jii »er(lel)eii; (eicftt jiibegmfm; fcljt jii bcElageii. Tlie 
English 'I have to work,' may be imitated, ic^ l)«be }u arbcitcu; 'he has' 
much money to spend,' ec Ijat Did ©ell) aiiSjiigebeii. 

Note 4. The Germanisms: ev pc( fo, baf n aiif bie gufie |ii (!e()eit tarn, he fell 
so as to remain standing upright ; biefcS .^aiiS tomint mir tijeiict jii (ieljeii ; basf foU 
biv tljsucr JU fiffccn tommeii, for this you shall pay deariy ! toir tamcii in bfm. 
felben SSette nebtn t'umniix jti liegeii, — are pleonasms, the supine being su- 
perfluous. 

Note 5. In rendering the English, ' be so good as to rise,' and similar 
phrases, the ' as ' is not translated; as, ftiii Sie fb gut aufjiifiel;eit. 

Note 6. The elliptical English use of the Infinitive may be rendered in Ger- 
man; as, ' to tell the truth — he is mad,' itm bit SBaljrbcit ju fagcu — er i(l tod. 

Note 7. The English Infinitive after comparatives to determine the degree of 
intensity is imitated; as, er iff siel jit f(t)lau, iim (it& bavin jtt irren, he is much 
too shrevfrd to blunder in that. See § 361, notes 1 and 2. 

§ 374. Daily conversation shuns tie use of the participle 
present, except those enumerated in § 177, and of the parti- 
ciples past, except those given in the list in § 191. But in 
poetical, rhetorical, and scientific language, a more extensive 
use is made of both participles to shorten sentences, viz. : — ■ 

1. When accompanying circumstances of an action are to be 
expressed (see § 348) ; as, cr tanjte fingcttb '^ixnm ; mir ffl'^en 
if^n geritl^rt an ; cr fomntt gefal^rert (geritteit, gelaiifen, geflogen, 
gctanjt:, gcfprungen, gefiirtttcn). 

2. To express imperative sentences (see § 315) ; as, aufge* 
flanfeen! auggctrunlett. 

3. To form attributive adjectives expressive of a moral or 
physical necessity, or possibility (see § 311) ; as, cttt jU ertra= 
genieS VLtbtl, 
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4. Both kinds of participles are used as attributive adjectives, 
and as appositives (without inflection) to a great extent ; as, eirt 
reifenber ^aufmonn,. ber fcctvogcne Setvitger, '6ei(limment>e 2lnt== 
juort, tas ^terburi^ 3111- aSerjwciflung gefcrai^te SJJobc^en ; cin sjoti 
SBaffen tu« an bie S'a^)^it jtro^enber 0lau6er ; bcr ©arten, son 
feiner eignen ^anb gepflegt unb fiife gviii^te '6vtngenb. In ap- 
position, every participle may be employed in the uninflected 
or predicative form, though not always with elegance. 

5. In elliptical sentences, instead of accessory sentences of all 
kinds, but only in phrases fully adopted by the language ; as, 
bie Sai^c M Sic^te 6cfe^en (inmn bie ©ad^e Bet Si^te tcfelcn 
wirb) fo serliercn t»tr nid^t »icl an i^m. Sinmat angcfongcn 
(ba »ir etnmal angefangen '^a'6en) miiffen wtr auc^ sjoUcnben. 
©ics etnmal aU »a|r angcnommen (wenn bies einrnol als h>a'^r 
angenommen ifl) was folgt barous ? ©iefen gc^Icr afcgered^nft 
(auggenommen), this fault excepted ; bicS aniangcnb (6etrcjfenb) 
ijl meine Syleinung, with regard to this, etc. 

6. When the subject is the same in both sentences (the par- 
ticipial and the principal), every accessory sentence of the 
present or imperfect tense of the active may be turned into a 
participle present, every passive sentence in the perfect or plu- 
perfect into a participle past; as, wa:^renb i(^ im SBette tag, 
bac^te t(^ barii'6cr nad^ = im SBctte tiegenb bad^te t(^ baritber nac^ ; 
an ber ©clutter Berwunbct (ba cr an ber ©d^utter scrwunbet mx) 
fud^te cr ju cnttommen ; aufgeBrac^t, wk cr war, fonnte er nid^t 
Ucrniinftig rcben, irritated, as he was, etc. Still, this use ought 
to be managed with great discretion, and sparingly, the lan- 
guage not favoring sentences thus shortened, except where great 
brevity is for some good reason intended. 

7. In the case of factitive objects (see § 339) ; as, i(^ fe^C midt) 
genot^igt; i(^ fii^te mic^ gercttet; tc| geBe miii) serloren; i^ 
ftnbe mid^ erlal^mt. But the pupil must be very discreet in this 
use, and not go beyond established model examples. 

8. In some Germanisms, as geflogen lommen, in ber 3Sogct 
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lam geflogen, the bird came flying ; gegangcn, gcrtttctt, gcfa'^rett 
!ommett, to arrive on foot, on horseback, in a conveyance ; ijer* 
lovctt gel^ctt, to be lost. 

§ 375. No other constructions mth Participles and Infinitives, 
common in English, can be imitated. We classify them, in 
order to show, by a few examples, how they may be best trans- 
lated in German. 

1. Accusative with Infinitive is incorrect, except in the case 
of § 372. 2 ; as, — 

I know him to be a rascal, itj teeifi-»ap er tin Sdjiitts iff. 

I think him (to be) able to do it, iti) dalte i()ii fat faljig cS JU tl)im. 

I allow his principles to be wrong, t^ gebe ju, 6af[ feiiic (Sniirtfofie fiilftl) (inb. 

He made me to do his will, n ivailjte mid; bagit, jtt tl;Hii, \wg et ioetttt. 

2. Elliptical or shortened sentences ; as, — 

He was at a loss what to say, ev ioar beclcgcn, wai ct fagen follte. 

I cannot tell what to think of it, t(^ taint ntc^c fa^cn, voAi i$ iaim imHtt fed. 

To look at him, one would think, it>Eiiii man t()it an|tel)t, fcUte man Scntcn. 

Ambition is a thing never to be satisfied, @l)cgci} i|{ nie }ufcieS)enjufte[Ien. 

A feeling not to be described, «tn nit^t ju be^tSfteibenttei (Scfuljf, or batf ni(l)t 

defd^vieben wnitn tann. 
A letter to be forwarded to, tin Sttef, in m^ (all) . . . OefStSetMoertiCrt foil. 

3. After fo and fotd^, when these words have the emphasis, 
the English Infinitive is rendered by the finite verb ; as, he was 
so enraged as to be unable to speak, er War fo ti^ut|enti, bof er 
nic^t fprcc^cn fonnte. 

4. The English Infinitive after verbs of lelieving, wanting, 
desiring, ordering, expecting, may be imitated in German where 
the subject of the principal and the dependent sentence is the 
same, and after verbs of command, even when the object of the 
principal is the subject of the dependent sentence ; as, er iefa'^I 
mir, e3 gu f^un (that I should do it) ; tc^ wiinfc^e betn greunb 
3U feirt 5 ic^ benic, rec^t gc'^onbclt ju ^(Atn ; bie 9lonter glautten, 
Bon ben ©ottern jur SCelf^crrfc^aft l&cjlitnmt ju fetn; Wir 06= 
benfeit morgett \xCi ©li^oufpiet ju gctjen. And " colloquially, 
tc^ iDiinfc^e 3|nen, wo'^t ju Icten (bag ©ie tati^l leBen), which 
must not be imitated. The English 'he told me to be silent' 
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must not be translated by er fagte tnir (till ju fdn, but by er 
befal)! mir ftilt ju fein. 

The English ' I wait for him to come,' or ' for his coming, ' is 
rendered simply i^ watte auf i^^tt. 

5. Participial objects in oblique cases ; as, — 

The recollection of his haTing been in danger, in (Stimntt, i»f et in ®efii()C 

gtmefcit mar. 
He concluded by saying, er fcjtof ^«mit 6aff (iitbem) er fngte. 
I felt delight in having done so, ic^ fSljIte greiite bariiljer, inf tcjlV gertjan. 

6. Absolute participles (when the participial sentence has a 

subject different from that of the principal sentence) ; as, — 

This being settled, we started, nad)6em fctc* ttf)gem«cl)t Snar, 6r«cl)eit loir trnf. 
The danger being passed, I resolved, ^a bie (Sef«I;t Scvtet ieiir, t>ef(l;(o^ iiS). 

7. Participles governed by prepositions or conjunctions ; 

as, — 

Upon my (while,'in) going to church, I saw, «(« it!) in We Siivi)t gtng, f«() id}. 
The horse was unfit for service, as wanting an eye, ins 9>fetb Wax iintouglici), td 

e^ niir eiii 'iluit l)atte. 
After surrendering, they were allowed to go free, nait)!>ein (Te )tc^ ergeben fatten, 

erlaubfe man tljtien, feel iim^evjtigeljn. 

8. The Participle Present of all the auxiliary verbs (as, fetenb/ 
:§a6ettt), wcrlDettt), jniifenb, foKcnti, woHenb/ mogenb, biirfenb, !6n= 
neni) is in use only in comical language ; in common style, it 
must be avoided by means of the finite verb ; as, being accused 
of treason, he fled, ba cr iti SBerrat^S iefc^utbtgt war, fo ^o'^ tx ) 
or tea SSerrat^3 Befi^ulbigt, flo:| er. 

9. For one other use of the Participles, see § 348. 2. 
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(£tn SRalJe f^aiit einen ^afe,ait3 eiitem ^flufc gcflo'^Iert unb flog 
bainit; auf ctnen SSauin. ©in gudjS fa:^ ifjn unt tuiinfi^te beit 
^afe ju bctommcn, ®r trat dfo un'tev ben SBaum unto fagtej 
D Slafie, ivic fd)ort ifl bein ©cfteber, fo fc^ott aU bag beg StblerS, 
iwel(^er ber SBoget beg 3^"^ ifl- 2Benn beine ©timmc efienfo fc^on 
mxt, bu wavfl ber erfte atter SSiigeL „®i," bai^te ber 3ia6e, „id^ 
mup it)m nteine ©timme ^oren laffen — fte ijl nid)t gar fo fc^Iedjt," 
Unb er frad^jte laut ; barilBer fte( it)m ber .Kcife aug bcm ®cC)na* 
Id, mit »e((|em ber lifltge g^i^g entflot). ^ad) Slcfop. 



Sin $unb fla'^t bent ^oc^e ein ©tiii! glctf(^ aug ber Mud^t 
unb entflo^ bamlt. 2[fg er, eg im "SRault tragenb, iifier ctnen 
g(u^ f^wamm, fccmerfte er fein eigeneg 33ilb im ftaren ©piegcl beg 
SGajferg, 1)uit eg ater fitr eitien fremben Jpunb, ber e'benfaffg ein 
<BtM gleifi^ tritge. 2Sot( 9teib f(^napptc er nad) bem S3ilbc, um eg 
i^m a63unet)men, sertor oBer bafeei fein etgenea gleifc^ unb wor fo 
jugleic^ fitr feinen Stebfla^l unb feinc ^afegier beflraft 

mij 3lcfoi3. 

3. 5Dic Siene unb bie Slflu'be. 

©in 33icn(^en tranf unb ftel baritfier in ben fBad) ; bag fat) 
uon oBen eine STaufie unb Brac^ ein 33Iatti^en son ber 8au6e 
unb warf'g il§r p. 25ag SSienc^en fc^wamm bano(^ unb |atf ftc^ 
glitdlii^ aug bem 33a^. 3n furjer 3eit fa§ unfre 2:au6e in 
grieben wieber auf ber $:a\tlt. (Sin 3ager l^atte fc^on ben Jpa^^n 
auf fte gcfpannh fiHcin SSiencfeen Um, — piil flai^^g i^n in bie 
^anb; puff! ging ber ganjc ©i^u^ banekn. T)ii Zdubi flog 
bason, 2i$em banft fte nun i^r Seben ? 

©rBarmt eu^ Wittig frember ^otl^ ! 

2)u gie6jl bem Slrmen ^eut' bein SrobJ 

2)er Slrme faun bir'g morgen geben. 

35 ms^am. 
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4. ©er 9lorbtt>tnb, 

©er Sflorbttinb ging einmat fpajieren, abtr ba cr cin toi&er 
©cfeHe Ivor, ba tvlc^ er aUcvki Unfug. 9l(g cr in ben ®arten 
lam, ba jaujic er bie Slofe an ben ^aoren, ber Sitie tnidte er ben 
©tcngcl, 'bva6i bie reifcn Slprifofen ab unb toarf bie SSiencn in ben 
^ot|^ 3nt Selbe tric6 er c« no(^ arger. ©a flieg er bie 9Ie^ren 
in ben ©taub, fc^iittelte bie unreifen 2le)>fel at, rig bie SSlatter 
»on ben 3»eigcn unb flrente [te in ber Suft um^er, ja, cinen 
alten fc^wac^en SSautn flurjte er ganj um, bag bie SBurjeIn in bie 
$6§e jlanben, ©a gingen bie Seute flagen gu bem 2Binbt6nige, 
ber in fcinem Suftfd^lojfe bie SBinbe na^ SSelieten gcfangen Ijalt, 
ober ge^^en liigt, unb fte erja^Itcn i^ni, toas ber wiijie Storbtoinb 
ongeric^tet |atte, unb wie ber ®arten unb bag g^tb trauerten 
itber bag 2eib, ba« er i|nen jugefitgt ptte. Da lieg ber .Ronig 
ben SfhsrbiDinb fommen unb fragte it;n, oh cs wa.l)x fei, wag bie 
Scute flagten. ®r lonnte eg ni^t leugnen, benn ber jerprte 
©artctt unb bag jcrjlorte gdb lagen sjor 2lt(er Stugcn. ©a fragte 
ber ^ottig : „2Carum ^ji bu bag gct:^an ?" ©cr ^lorbtBinb ant= 
toortcte s „ Si, it^ ^abe eg ni(^t 66fe gemeint ; ic^ woUte fpielen 
mit ber 3lofe, unb ntit ber Sitie, unb ber Slpritofe, unb ntit ben 
Ueirigen. 3c^ ^aU nii^t gebai^t, bag eg il^nen we^ t:^un teiirbc." 
2)a fagte ber ^iinig : „2Benn bu ein fo groBer ©pieler bijl, bann 
barf t(^ bic^ ni^t me|r '^inauglaffen. 5Dcn ganaen ©ommcr ubcr 
mug i(| bi(| eingefperrt fatten ; im SBinter, wenn eg feine Slumen 
unb leinc Slattcr unb !eine gi^ii(^te me|r gie'bt, bann mog[i bu 
:^inauggel^en unb fpielen. 3^ f4f» *>" P^Pf^ """^ f"'^ ^^^ ®ii^ 
unb ben ©^nee, aber nic^t fur bie astumen unb bie Sritd^tc." 

©urtman. 

5. ®cr ©iftclftttf. 

Sttg ber licBe ®ott bie SBogtein mac^te, ba gab er t^ncrt Seine 
sum ^itpfen unb gliiget aum gtiegcn unb ©c^nabel aunt Si^epn, 
aier au^ lum. ©ingcn. Unb alg fie allc fertig waren unb um 
i^n ^cr panben, ba na'^m cr einen grogen Sarbentalten unb malte 
i|nen buntc gebern. i>a !am bie ZavAt an bie Sfleitje, unb crl)ielt 
cinen btauen ^olg unb rot^Iic^e gtitget, unb ber ^anariensogel 
ttjurbe fo geI6 wie cine Sitrone, unb bie SBa^fleljc wurbe grau 
unb befam einen fd^waraen ©tric^ unb cinen weigen gleet bane* 
6cn, unb atle SSogel rourben prac^tig gefarbt, wie eg ftc^ fitr jeben 
fd§i Jt. yiux einer war utrig gebtiekn, wcit er Winter ben anbern 
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jlanb, itnb ftc^ nic^t borbrangen mUtt, baS war ber ©tflelftnf. 
SlU cr enbltd) au(^ :^er6ei fam, ba :^atte ber liebe ®ott olle gav= 
Ijen Dettrouc^t, unb e3 tear nii^tg mel^r iitrisj, ota bie leereti 
©(^otd)ett. j)a toeinte bas arme SBogclc^en, bag cS nic^t auc^ ein 
fo BuntcS gebertreib f^abm foUte, t»ie bie anbern. 2)cr ItcBe Oott 
a'6er rcbetc i^m ju unb fprac^: „®eiru:^ig, cS ifl: nod in jebem 
©(|atd}en cin Ilcin toenig garte juriidgeljlie'bcn, ba3 tcitt ic^ 
ttiit bent 5)infet austujjfcn unb auf bcine gebern ftreicfecn." Unb 
cr t^at eg unb matte ben 2)i(lelftnf ein 6ig(^cn rot^ unb ein 
6tS(^en Blau unb ein Wgd§en fc^warj unb ein bi^c^en griin ; au« 
aUen ®c^dt(^en ein wenig, fo baf cr ber fcuntejle unter aUcn 
33ogetn tturbe unb bent lieBen ®ott banfte, baf cr i£)n fo fdjon 
gemadjt l^atte. • Eurtntan. 

6. ©as ^inb unter ben SCoIfen. 

Slitf bem SRiefengcBirge leite einntat cine arinc grau, bie t)atte 
cin flcines .Rinb unb auii^ einc groge ^erbc. !Dic ^erbe a6er 
ge^iirte nii^t ber grau, fonbcrn pc ptete fie nur. Unb ba fap 
jie cinntal ntit t'^rcnt ^inbe in bem SBalbc unb galj bem ^inbe 
SBrci auS bem dapfe, unb bie ^iil^e t»eibctcn unterbcjfen auf bem 
®rafc. 3n bem SBalbe ober toaren bofe SEiilfe, unb aU bie 
^ii^e son bem ®rafe in ben 2DaIb gingen, luo ti fii^I war unb 
au4 siel ®ra« wuc^g, bac^te bie grau, ber SBoIf fijnnte fommen 
unb bie Ru1)t freffcn. Unb ba g,ab fte bem ^inbe ben Stapf mit 
bem SBrei unb cinen l^otjernen Siiffct baju unb fagtet „!Da, 
^inbdjcn, nimm unb i^ ; nimm a'6cr ben Soffel nid)t ju sjoU!" 
Unb nun ftanb fte auf unb ging in ben SCalb unb woUte bie ^ii^e 
Vraus treiben. Unb wic nun bag .$tinb fo attein ba fag unb of, 
lara cine groge, gro§e SBolfin aug bem SBalbe tjerau^gefprungen 
unb gerabe auf ba« ^inb los, unblfagte es mit ben 3«^nen 
linten an ber Sade unb trug e3 in ben 2SaIb. Unb ba bie 9JJuttev 
irieber fam, war fein ^inb me^r ba, unb ber 5Rai>f tag auf ber 
®rbe, aber ber Soffct lag nid^t babei ; benn ben '^attc ba3 ^inb in 
ber ^anb feflge|alten. Unb Wie baa bie SKuttcr fa^, bac^te fie 
glei(| : ©aS |at fein anberer get^an aU ber SBoIf, unb lief in 
bai3 jDorf unb fi^rie cntfe^tic^, ba^ bie Scute :^eraui$ fiimcn. 

Unterbeffen fam ein SSote bur(| ben 2BaIb gegangen, ber l^atte 
fiiife uerirrt unb wuf te nicfet, tt)o cr war. Unb wie cr fo burc^ bie 
SBitf(^e gelt unb ben ^eg fud^t, :^ort cr etwas fprec^en unb benft 
gteii^ : T>a mujfen wo'^t Scute fein ! Unb eS fagte immer s „®ei)', 
cber ic^ geb' bir toai !" Unb wie cr nun baa ®cbiifd »on cin» 
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an'on t|ut unb fel)en wid, wa« ti ifl, ftj^t ein Jtinbdjeit duf ber 
Srbe unt) fcc^3 fleine aCiJ[f(^en 'ifixum, bie fa|ren tmmer auf bag 
^inb ju unb fd^nappeit i^m na^ ben ^anbcn, — aber bie dte 
SBotftn war ni(^t babct, bie hsar wieber in ben 2Balb gelaufen ; 
unb wenn it)m nun bie aSiSlf^en nad) ben .S>anb(|en fc^nappen, 
fi^lagt bag ^inb |ie mit bent ^pljernen Soffet auf bie SiJafe unb 
fagt immev baju : „®c^', ober i(| get' bir wag." ^ 

Unb ber Sote iuunbcrte fi(| unb litf gcfi^winb ^in unb filing, 
ntit bein ©tocEe unter bie fleinen SBolfe, ba^ |ie atte ba»on liefen, 
unb bag ^inb tta|m cr gefc^tuinb wn ber Srbe in bie ^S'^e unb 
lief unb lief; benn cr bo(|te, bie alte SBoIftn fiinnte tuieber fom= 
men. Unb ba jua^rk eg gar ni^t lange,. ba tamm bie S3aUern 
aug bem S)orfe mit ^eugabeln unb ©refc^flegeln unb tooHten ben 
2Botf tobt ma^en. Unb bie SKutter fam au^ mit, unb ba |tc fa^, 
bag ber SBoIf bag ,Sinb nic^t gefrejfen l^atte, war jie fe^r sergniigt 
unb banfte bem guten iKanne taufenbmal, unb nodj mefer bem 
lieben ®ott, bap er i|r ^inb be^iitct l^attc. gr. 3acobg. 

7. 

S^iwanb '^Srte ein fc^recfli^eg ©efc^rct oug cinem 5'lac6'6ar= 
|aufe bringen unb eilte (um) ju fe^en wag eg bcbeutete. 2Bag 
fanb er? — S)er Stai^bar |ielt einen frcmben ^naben unb fc^tug 
t^n aug Seibegfrdftcn mit cinem ©toiJc. „W>n um ^immelg 
witten, Slac^bar, warum fi^Iagt i:^r ben armen 3ungen fo fe^r? 
wer tji er ? wic !ommt er l^ier:^f r ? " — „9lc^," antroortetc ber 
Sfla(|bar, „eg tjt Uof meineg Sruberg ®o'i)n, unb er iji ju feinem 
aSergniigcrt ^ier." 

8, 

©in <S^]x1^ma^tx l^atte cincn Sc^lrtiug, we^er son ber SKet^crin 
fct)r f(^te(^t ge^alten wurbc unb ni(^t genug ju ejfcn, fowic nie= 
matg SButter ju feinem SBrote Bctam. 5Der 3unge bad^te auf ein 
gjtittcl, wic er bieg am beften bem SKeijler bemertli^ madden fonnte. 
ginmal bei SLifd^e ftncj er an bitterU4 3« weinen. „2J5ag ift bir, 
3unge," rief ber SKeijter, „wag fep bir?" — „9l4 gWetjier," 
war bie 9lntwort, „meine 3lugen werben atte SLage fi^tec^ter ; iH) 
tann ni^t einmat me'^r bie SButter auf meinem Srote eriennen." 
5Der gjleijler Berflanb ben SBlnf unb bat feine grau, fte fottte it)m 
wenigjleng etwag ^afe jum 33rote geben. ©ie gab i^m alfo ein 
gans biinneg ©^nlttd^en ^afe. 9)I6^tic^ begann ber SSurfc^e laut 
gu jubetn unb a'u lac^en. „2Bog ^a|t bu benn nun wicber?" 
fragte ber gWeifler. „^urra:^ ! meine Slugen ftnb wieber bejfcr 
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getoorbctt," fcfjrte bcr SeMing ; ,;ii^ 'iann iurd) tneinen Ma\e (^In- 
inxdj) W grau 5!Jfci(lerin fefjen." 



3o:^re 1526, unt) l^crtte bag ©liicf We S8e!anntf(^aft beg Jlatbinats 
2Sotfe9 ju ma^en, tuelc^er 'fcei i^m serfc^t'etene SBitber BefleKte. 
£)tefe gefteten iem ^(irtrtnal fofel^r, ictp er fte bem ^onig ^ctnrid) 
Vni, jeigtc, aU biefer cinmal ki i^m ju ®afle war. $Der Monia, 
betDunberte fte, unb ier ©iinftltitg mUtt fie fittt beg|aI6 f(i)en!etu 
SlEetn ber ^iintg Berlangtc ben Wahx ju ,fe|en, unb fagte, aU 
■i^m biefer »orgefleflt wurbe. ((iRun ba tc^ ticn SDTalcr f^aU, nun 
inogt i(;r feine SBilber bc|flften.'" Unb er^ na|ni il;n ntit fti!) tn'8 
foniglic^e ©c^Iop unb gab i^m uerfd^iebene 2luftroge, tuC^e er 
■ju t)cs '.f Snigs soffer 3Mf'^ieben|ett ougfit^rte. 

etnfl war Holbein bamit befc^aftigt, etne Dame ju ntaten, wnb 
]§atte befo^ten, ba^ man ^Jliemanb einlaffen foflte. Sin gewiffer 
Sorb -fam unb .»erlangte 3"tritt ; unb aU man it)m ben augbriicE= 
lichen SSefel^t titi SJJaterg melbete, gerief^ cr in ^orn, weil er 
glaubte, baf ein 5Kann tnie er iiberall 3wt'^itt |abe, unb trat bie 
■S;|iire mit bem gu^e ein. 3Itg Holbein ben Sinbringling fa'^,, 
toarf er i|n in bcr erflen ^i^e ble S^reppe J^inuntcr ; bann aber 
eilte cr jum ^onig unb bat t^n um ®c^u^ gegen ben 30™ beg 
Slbetigen. SCd^rcnb er nod^ beim ^iinig tear, !am ber £orb unb 
forberte, baf ber 5Water fiir bag, wog er get^an (^atte), beflraft 
ttiirbe. „SEag bentt 3{)r?" fragte ber tRiintg. „3c^ tann jeben 
Slugenblii aug fieben SBauern ftetien Sorbg maiden ; aber aug 
fteben Sorbg !ann ic^ teinen einjigen ^olbcin mac^en." 

10. 

STIg ber ^erjog Seofjolb »on.Dejlrci(| ft^ ju bemjenigen Sinfalte 
in bie ©c^weij riiflcte, JBeI(;^er' ntit ber ©c^Iaiftt bei Sl'Joorgartett 
ein fo fi^Iec^teg Snbe na'^m, "^ie'It er mit feinen SRot^en unb 
^auptleutcn ctncn grof en ^rieggratt), mie unb auf mlS^im SBege 
man am beflen ben ©d&tDeijern in'g Canb ftele. ©ein J^ofnarr 
toax au(^ jugegen unb tac^elte baju. „3Bag ifl benn beine 2JJein» 
ung?" rebete t!^n jute^t tier ^erjog an. „3tn Surer ©teUe, 
i^err ^erjog," aerfe'^te jener, „t»itrbe i^ nic^t bariiber berat^ett, 
Wie ic^ in bag £anb (^inein), fonbern tuie i(^ wieber '^eraug Iom= 
men mod^te." Unb er be^ielt Sftec^t, benn SBenige uon bem $eere 
beg .^erjogg famen wieber '^eraug. 
35* 
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11. 

Ss gcfc^a'^ ofter, iaf T>octor Cutler SSefuc^ Don SSatern Belam, 
wet(^e t:^re 'So^m ctuf tie .^oi^fc^ule gu 3i3itten6erg Jrai^ten unb 
i^m i)iefeI6cn jur Stufft^t uBergaBen. Stnfl |atte t^tn cin ^auf« 
jnann feinen ©o^n geirai^t utii wurbe netjl biefctn Betm ©octor 
ju SEifc^e eingelaieti. Si3 gaS natMic^ bem ®ajle ju E|rett 
eine gcbratcne ©ana. SBal^reni) nun iiie Sttten nad^ ber ©uppe 
ctn ®ta0 SBein tranten, ntac^te fi(| ber juwge 58tenfc^, tBcIc|cr 
jBcnig ScBen^art ficfaf , barufccr ber ®ftng We ^out aiimk^in unb 
ben ledern Sijfen gw serfc^Iingcn. £ut|cr Bemerfte e« unb ri^tete 
an feinen SSater bie grage; „to<i0 fagt S^^r, ba^ ©uer ©oI)tt 
tperben fott?" — „etn ©etfllii^er, ^err S)Dctor." — „3(^ toiifte 
tBo|t etwag SBejfereS fitr t^^n," fagte £ut:§cr, inbem er nttt bent 
ginger awfben ©tubcnten mies, „er fc^eint mix nte^r Slntage ju 
einem ®cr6er ober ©i^inber ju iaien." 

12. 

©r. So'^nfon fu^r einfl ntit tttel^reren ©amen in einem ^al;ne 
fpajiren unb blie^ i^nen bie glote jur Untermtung sor, worin er 
SJlei^er roax. Winter t^^nen ^er lam ein ^a^n soil junger Saffen, 
son benen (Siner feinen ©paf mit i^m ^ten woUtt unb i^^n unter 
©ro^ungen aufforberte, t^m ein gewijfeg ©titd feorjufpielen. Da 
3o^nfon ni(^t gem mit biefem Unserf^omten ©treit fcelommen 
jBoEte, um bie grauen nic^t ju tifc^reden, fugte er fid^ mit grof er 
Jtalttlutiglcit unb fpielte i:^m bas serlangte ©tiid »or. 

©oBalb aBer So'^nfon |t4 son ben Damen getrennt l^attc, fotgte 
er bem anberen ^a:^ne unb Be|ielt feinen Seletbiger im Sluge. ^ie 
jungen Seute fliegen an'g Sanb, unb je^t trat er auf t^n ju unb 
fagte ju i^ms „5Kein ^err, ©ie fatten i3or:^in bie Unf^idlic^teit 
iegangen, mii^ in ©egcnwort son grauen ju Beteibigen, too^r* 
f(^einlic6 toeil ©ie gloubten, baf in einem fd^ioarjen SlocEe lein 
iWut:^ jlecCe. 36) Un 3i^nen ju SBiHen gewefen unb l^ait S^nen 
ctioas oorgefpielt. 3e^t i|l eg nic^t mc'^r aU Biflig, ba^ ©ie mir 
ctipog Bortanjen." S)er junge ^err toeigerte f"^ anfangg, atcr 
3oI)nfon jog ein getabenes g>iflot :^erau3 unb jtoang il)n baburd^, 
bag SSerlongte ju t^un. SDann lie^ er il;n fle'^en, inbem er 
i|n tuornte, fein ungejogcneg Setragen ein anber SKat nii^t ju 
tpieberI;oIen. 

13. 

S)er Sefan ©wift ijt Ifcelannt wegen feinen fc^netten SQi^tS. 
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Sinfllam et auf ciner Sfteife in ien toeniger Befuc^tctt SE^cilcn 3r» 
lanii iit eitt fflBirt|«:^au«, wo er ubevnad)ten mu§te, aber alte 
aSetten befe^t fanb. ©er SUlann, mit toelc^ern er ein Sett t^eileti 
foEte, war lein cttttalientier ©(^laftatnerati, unb ©wift fuc^te alfo 
feiner Io3 ju werben. SDie ©elegen^^elt baju mar bait gefunben; 
ber SBauer namtid^ fragte i^n, ob er au(^ nac^ Jliltenn? ginge, urn 
ber ^inrii^tung beijuwo^nen, weti^e Zagi barauf jiottftnben fotlte. 
„3a mo'^t!" ermiberte ©wift; „tt>ie follte t(^ benn nie^t? id^ bin ja 
ber Renter." ^auin :^atte er bie« geciuf ert, aU fein Settnac^bar 
BoK gntfe^en aus bem IBette fprang unb itn |)ferbejlaEe eitt 
Dbbac^ fitr bic Stai^t fuc^te; fo bag ©Wift atteiti itn Seft^e be« 
SBetteg btieb. 

14. 

Unter ben ^itn(llertt tton Stt^en war eg ©itte i^re jjoHenbeten 
SBertc auf ber ©trage au^jujteHen, tint bas Urt^eit ber 25oruber* 
ge:^ettben baruber ju |orcrt unb sietteic^t aSinfe uber anjubrin* 
genbc SSerbejfcrungen 3U erl^olten. Sin SJtaler, ber einen ^ricgg* 
gott gefertigt ^attc, fleltte i§n ebcnfatts aii^ unb aerbarg jid^ 
ba'^inter, bamit bie Sefi^auer befto offencr i^r Urt^eil augerten. 
©in ©c^u^tnac^cr btieb sor bem ^un^werte jtet)en unb bewunberte 
eS ; nur bie ©(|u'^e fanb' er ungetreu unb unfi^on. ©er ^tinfller 
Berbejferte, aU er fort war, fogleic^ ben geriigten Se'^Ier, unb ber 
©c^uimad^er, wctd)er beg anbern SEageg wieber uorbeiging, war 
nii^t wenig flolj, bag fein STabet bedd)tet wbrben war. ©amit 
licit er ft(| fofort fiir einen .funfttenner unb ftng an, au(| bie 
©ejtatt, bie ®eftd()tS3iige unb ben Stuabruil beS Silbwerfeg ju 
tabeln. Sftafi^ fu|r ber SBitb'^auer aug feinem . SSerflede |er»or 
unb ricf xi/m bie SBorte ju, weli^e feitbent fpriit^worttid^ geworben 
ftnb ; „©d^ujler, bletb' bei bcinent Seijten." 

15. 

9ll3 DctauianuS nad^ bent ©iege bei Slctiunt nad^ Slont 3urttif= 
Iel)rte unb feinSn ©injug in bie ©tab.t t)ielt, l^atten SSiele fii^ be>= 
cifert, it)n ntit Sijrenbejeugungen unb ©efi^enfen ju empfangen. 
gin armer ©dC)ut)ntad^er, ber urn irgcnb eine ®unfl ju bitten 
:^attc unb fonfl bent |)errfd)er nic^ts bieten lonnte, :^atte eitten 
kaizn abgeri(|tct, bie SBorte gu fprcd)en ; „©et gegritf t, Safar 
Sluguftug, ^crrft^cr ber aCelt!" ©em 9laben fiet bag Semen 
fd^wer, unb fein ^err Itatte oft im Unmutt) bariiber auggerufen ; 
„2(n bir l^abt i(| Del unb Ttu^t uerloren." (Sr meinte bag Del; 
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Welches cr Mm Sl'fcrtc^tcn bcS Stamen tjertrannt ^attc.) Stm (Snbe 
l^attc bcr aSogel nic^t blof tie 2Borte te^alten, weli^e er fpred)en 
follte, fonfcern and) ben 2luSruf feineg Ce^^rerg; unb alg er be^* 
^alh »or Dctasian ge'bra(^t warier freifi^te er jum ©(^redfen be? 
(Sc^u'^ma^er0 : „©ei gcgriip, Eiifar Stugujiug, ^errfd^er ber 
SBelt ! 2ln bir ^fce i(^ Oel unb 9)^u:^c tterforen ! " Dctasian 
mufte kc^en unb gema^rte bem ®(|«flcr feine 33itte. 

16. 23om S5autnlein,^ag onbre ©latter i^at gewotlt. 

eg ifl ctn SBaumtein gejlanben tm SBalb, in gutetn unb fc6Iec^« 
tern aSetter; baa |at »on unten Hi aim nur 9labeln ge^abt 
ftatt flatter. Die S^labeln ^Un ge(toc§en, baa Saumlcin |at 
gefproc^cn t 

Sltte meinc ^ameraben ^a'6cn fi^onc SBIfitter an. Unb i^ 1)aU 
tiur SRobeIn, 9ttemanb fte:^t nti^ an. ©iirft' id) ntir wiinfi|en, 
was id) tooUf, toiinfc^f id) mix Slatter son fauter ®oIb. 

Unb fiber Slac^t fdfefaffa Saumlein ein, unb fru() tfl'a aufge* 
Wacfet: ba l^atf ea golbene 33Iatter fein, baa luor cine 5)ra^t. 
S)aS S3aunttein fprii^t •• nun bin \6) ^olj ; golbne SBIiitter 'i)at fein 
S3auttt tm §013. 

Slier aU cS STbenb warb, ging ein 3ubc bur(^ ben SBalb ntit 
flro§em @acE unb tangem SBart. ©er fle^t bie golbnen Stattcr 
Batb, er ^edf fte ein, ge^t eilenbs fort unb lapt bas leerc SBaum=^ 
lein bort. 

5Dag SaumTein fpri(^t ntit ©ramen; meine golbnen Slatter 
baucrn mi(^. 3<^ wu§ '^ox ben,anbcrn niic^ fi^amen, |te tragen 
fo f(^6neS Saub an [id^, ®urft' ti^ mir tofinfi^en nod) cttoas, 
lounfc^f id) ntir Slatter son lauter ®ta8. 

Unb toieber fc^Iief bag SSaumlein ein, unb loieber fru'^ ifl'a ouf» 
flcwac^t: ba ^att' ti glaferne SBIcitter fein — baa toar einc 9)rad^t. 
25ag Saumlein fpric^t : nun bin iS) fro^^, fein 33aum tm SBalbc 
gti^ert fo.. 

hai Um ein groper SBirbetwinb mit einem orgen ®ettcr; ber 
fa'^rt burc^ aUi SBaume gefd)«>inb unb !ommt art bie glafcrncn 
©latter; 2)a lagen bie ©latter »on ®Iafe jerbroc^en in bem 
®rafc. 

S)a3 ©Sumleitt fpridjt mit SJrauern ; mcin ®IaS Hegt in bem 
©taub ; bie anbern ©Sume baucrn, mit i:^rcm grunen Saub. 
SSenn i(| mir noc^ 'was iounfd)en fott, toitnfi^' id) mir grunc 
©latter ioo|t. 

Unt) abermal f(|tief 3 ©aumlein ein unb frit^ ift'g aufgewac^t : 
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ia latt' eS gtiine ©latter fein; bag SSiiuntlein fac^t uni fpric^t: 
nun 1)aV i^ tio(J§ Slatter aud^, tof ic^ mic^ nic^t ju fi^anten 
■^rau^'. 

J)a^fant jntt ttoHcra Suter bie olte ®et3 . gefprungcn, fie fu(^t 
ftd^ ®xas uni) ^rduter fiir i|re Sungcn. 5Dte fte^t bag £auB unb 
fragt nic^t siet — jle fri^t es a^ ntit ©tumpf unb ©tiel. 

S)ati3ar bag SBSuinlein tuieber leer, 'di f))ra(| nun ju fic^. 
fclfeer : 3c^ fcegetjre nun leincr S3tatter tne|r, weber griiner, ncc^ 
rott)er, no(| geOer; |atf i(| nur nteine SfJabeln — ic^ wollte ffe 
«i(^t tabeln. 

Unb traurig fA)Iief bag SBaumtetn cin, unb traurig ift eg ouf* 
■gewac^t, ba 6efte:§t eg jt(^ im ©onnenfc^etn unb lac^t unb lac^t. 
Unb alle SBaume lac^en'g aug ; bag SSautnlein ntac^t fi(| nid^tg 
baraug. 

SBarunt '^ai'i ffiaumlein benn gctad^t, unb tBarunt fecnn feine 
^ameraben ? Sg l^at Befontnten in einer SfJac^t joieber aUt feine 
Vlaitin, bag 3ebermann eg fe^en lann. ®c| 'naug, ftel/g on, 
ioSj xui^x's nid^t an? aBarum benn nii^t? aCeil'g fti(^t. 

gr. SRudcrt. 

17. S^er guc^g unb ber SBoIf. 

J)er Sud)g unb ber SBotf fprai^en ntit einanber son ber <StarIc 
beg 9Jtenf(^en. „^ein S^^^ier," fagte jencr, „fann i^nt wtbetjle^en, 
er uBerwinbet fte atte." „2Benh id) nur," erwlberte biefer „einmar 
einen 5Kenfc^cn ju ®efi^t Mann — ii^ woUte tBO^^I auf i^n Iog» 
ge|en." „2Cenn bu gem ©dotage '^abtn. iBittft," nteinte ber puc^g, 
„ba3U lann i(^ bir fc^on l^elfen." Unb er fu^rte i|n am nSi^j^en 
gjtorgen l^inaug an bie Sanbflrafe. ^ad) einer SEeik lam tin 
alter ©otbat auf einer ^rucfe. „3(i bag etwa ein SJZcnfc^?" 
fragte ber SlBolf. ,,5'lein, bag i^ einer getoefen," fagte ber g«(^8. 
©ann fatn ein Reiner Sunge, ber ntit feinen iBiic^ern in bie 
®(^ute ging. „®o tji bag wo'iil ein SKenfc^?" — „9te(n, -bag 
wilt erft einer werben," Quie^t Urn ber Sager, bie jDojJtJeMd^fe 
liter bie ©clutter geworfcn, urn auf bie Sagb ju ge^en. „^un, 
ba lontmt cin SOtenf^," fagte ber g«<^« > »<i«f ^^en muf t bu log= 
ge'^en. 3(^ aBer wttt meinc §out in ©id^cr'^eit kingen." Der 
SQotf lief nun auf ben ^a^n ju unb luotlte t^n angreifen. „(£i, 
iBie ©d^abe," bai^te biefer, „bag i&f Uo^ ©d^rot, !etne .Kuget 
getabcn '^ak ! " unb cr fcrannte bent IKSotfe eineg in'g ©efid^t, bag 
eg i^n gcwattig judte. 2Iber er licg |i(^ nid^t at»|alten unb fiet 
i^n ein jweiteg Wal an. ®a fd^og i^m ber S'aQtx bie Sabung 
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aui bent anbern Saufe in'« ®e(tc^t, unb es lam beiit SBotfc Dor 
wk ^agel unb Donnetwetter. 3ltg er abtx nod^ nic^t ablief, ba 
jog ber SSger fcinen ^irfi^fdnger l^ixani unb ^te'b bem Sfcgrtmm 
re^ts unb lintg iifeer ben ^opf, ba^ er ilutig unb :§eulenb baBon= 
rannte. „^nn, ©ruber SBolf," fragte ber guc^S, aU er i|n 
lontmen fa^, „tt)ie Bifl bu benn ntit bent SKenfi^en fertig gewor* 
ben ?" „2lc^," Hagte er, fo ^a6e i(^ ntir bie .©torte beg 5Kenf(|ert 
bo(^ ntc^t gebac^t. Srjl na|m er etn SBla^ro^^r son ber ©(gutter 
unb BlieS |lnein, bof ntir ^iiren unb ©e^en merging ; bann BlieS 
er no^maU ^inein, bag fi^merjte ganj gewaltig. Quk^, ali i^ 
no&i immer auf it)n logging, gog er eine Blante !Rip)>e aug bem 
Seibe unb feeing mid) bamit in'g ©ejtc^t, baf mir grun unb 6Iau 
ijor ben 3lugen wurbe." „©ie:^fl bu nun," fagte ber gud^g |o^= 
nifc^, „tBag bu fur etn ^vai)l^au& Bifl ?" 

18. SWan fann'g nici^t alien Seuten redjt madden. 

Sin SSauer woEte mit fetnem ©ol^nc in bie ©tabt, um etlic§e 
SBaareu einjulaufen, unb na:^m begwegen feinen Sfet lebig mit 
(ftc^). Untertuegg, atg fie ne6cn bem Sfel |er gu guge gingen, 
lam eitt SReifenber unb rieft D i^r S^ioren! i^r |abt ein fo 
flarleg Sl^ier, bag eui^ 6eibe rei^t nso^t tragenlonntc — unb t^r 
lauft nefienier ju guge." „Sr ^at SRec^t," fagte ber SSauer, 
„lomm, mein ®o^n, tag ung beibe aufjleigen." Unb [it ftiegen 
auf ben Sfel unb ritten. Stic^t lange, unb eg lam ein anberer 
Steifenber, ber fc^rie fc^on »on SDeitem s „®(^amt i^^r euc^ ni^t, 
i^r ro^^en ©efellen, baf i|r jujWeit aufft^t ? 3^r werbet bag arme 
3;()ier jugrunbertclten." „@r ^at ni^t gang Unred^t !" fagte ber 
Sllte, „«3ir woEen lieber bid^ ju guge ge^en lajfen, unb id^ toitt 
reiten." Unb fo t^^aten fte. ®a nafte ein britter aBanberg= 
mann unb rebete ben SBauer ant „?)fui ©c^anbe, after ^ert, 
biji bu benn nid^t grog unb part genug, bag bu beinen armen 
Sungen ju guge ein^erlaufen lagt, hja^renb bu felber gc^crt 
liinntefl." „9'l«n tt>ot)I," »crfe^te ber SSater, „bu tannfl eg aud^ 
einmal 9erfud|en," unb er lieg ben SSurfd^en an feiner ©tatt 
reiten. S^U^t lam no(% ein SBanbcrer unb fprati : j.Sunge, 
weuR t(^ wie bu ware, td^ ginge ju guge unb liege meinen alten 
SBater ^inauf ; bu t)ajl boi^ wo^I gefunbc ®Iiebcr?" 

„SBag nun ? tt»ag fotten wir je^t maiden ?" fragte ber 3lltc. 
„S9Bir finb beibe ju gu^ gegangen unb '^abcn beibc gerittcn ; unb 
bu foroo:^!, atg idC) :^abe allein geritten ?" 

Unb [le tibertegten (ic^'g red^t unb banben bem Sfet bie 25orber= 
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Beine jufamnten unb bie ^interteine eBenfalls unb fledten eine 
langc ®tange burd), welc^e pe uuf bie ©d^uttcr nal)mert unb fo 
bctt Sfel in bie ©tflbt trugen. J&ier- wurben |ie nfliitrlidj 6ra» 

©0 get^t'g, tuertrt man's aUm Seuten rec^t maiden intll. 

^a6) Dr. Suti;cr. 

19. iRii'fecja'^t, ber ©cifi bes FlicfengcBirgeg. 

ginjt reijlc ein ®Iafer uter bag ©eWrgc unb tuarb iilJer bie 
f(%l»erc 2aji beS ®tafeg-, bie er auf bent ^ucEen trug, ntiibe unb 
f^aute fid) bat)cr unt,- wo er ftc^ ido:^I I;infc^en fonnte. Stii^ejair, 
ber il)n beofiac^tete, uermertte bteg faunt, aU er fi(% in einen runben 
^to^ uerwanbelte. ©er ®Iafer ^af} benfelBen nic^t lange nac^^er 
im iCege liegen, ging wit fro'^ent Ttntijt ^in unb fe^te ftd) barauf. 
2)o(^ bie greube bauerte nidjt lange, benn faum l^otte er cinige 
3eit gefeffen, fo tDaljte |tc^ ber .KIo^ fo gefc^wtnb unter ii)m fort, 
bag ber arme ©lafer ntit fammt fetnem @Iafe ju SSoben- fi^tug 
unb eg in taufenb ©tiide jerfc^eHte. 

©er Betriibte 'Sflann crt;o6 flc^ uon ber Srbe, Hidtc unt fld^, 
oBer fa| fetnen Md| nte^^r, auf bent cr Bor{)in gefeffen |atte. T)a 
ftng er an, titterlic^ ju loeinen unb tefeuf^te mit Icrgltdjen ^tagen 
ben eriittenen SSerlufl ; boi^ toanbcltc er feine ©trage fort. jDa^ 
gcfeEte ftc^ SluBeja^I in ©ejialt eineg Steifenben gu i^m unb. fragtc 
i^n, was er boc^ fo weine unb tBoriiber er ein 2eib trage. S)er 
@(afer er3at)tte i^m ben ganjen ^anbel, wie er auf einem iBtode 
gefejfen, urn ft(^ ausjuru^en ; btcfcr ^6e fic^ fd^nett ntit il^m 
umgebre:^t, fein ganjer ©laloorrat:^, wotjt ai^t a;^aler an SBert:^, 
fei jerBrodjen, unb ber Mo^ fei serfc^rounben. Sr loiffc nun 
nic^t, wie er ftc^ er^olen unb fetnen ©c^abcn gu gutem Snbe 
tringen foHe. ©er ntitieibige Scrggei^ trojtete i:^n, fagte i^m, 
ton er fei, unb bag er i^m ben ^offen gefpiett f^alt ; er fotte afcer - 
gutes SfJJut^eS fein, benn fein ®^aben foHe »ergiitet toerben. 

glugg ijerwanbelte ftc^ SRiifiejaf)! in einen ®fe( unb Qob bent 
®Iafer ben Sefe^I, itjn in einer WM)U am guge bes SBergeg ju 
tterlaufen, ntit bem ©etbe akr ft(^ fi^netl eon bannen ju ntacfeen. 
©er ®Iafer beftieg ben serwanbelten 93erggeifl fogletd^ unb ritt 
ifen Bom ©eiirge '^inunter gu ber Mix^i. ®r jeigte it)rt bem 
aitittter unb Bot i|n fiir jc^n Scaler feiL gitr neun ST^Ier 
er^anb ifen btefer,- ber ®Iafer naijm ofene ©aumen bag ®elb unb 
mac^te [t^ baoon. ©ag eriauftc 2;t)ier wurbe in ben ©tall 
gefu^rt, unb ber ^nei^t tegte i^m J&eu Dor, aBcr StiiBejall fprac^ 
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fogteic^ : „3(| frejfe lein ^eu, fonicrrt lauter ®e'6rotenes unb 
©efradcnes." ©em ^nec^tc flrauBte (iii^ 'tas ^acnr, cr eiltc ju 
fetnem. ^cvvn unt) scrtunbete i'i)m bic nme 9JIaI)r. ^U ber akr 
in. ben ©tatt trat, fanb cr nid)U ; benn ber ©fel unb ntit il)m bie 
Jieun Scaler tsaren tterfd)tBunben. Slber bem gRulIer gefdja^ 
rei^t, ba er sjiele arme Seute ietrogen I;atte. ©o bcjlrafte fRubu 
aa|l ge[(^e:§ene UntiH, ^ad) aSiif^tng. 

20. 35 er SEinter. 
■ £)er aCinter ijl cin rei^ter SKann, fernfeji unb ouf bie £)auer; 
fcin gteifc^ fiillt fij^ tuie gtfen an unb fc^eut nidjt fiig, ni^t 
fauer. (£r jic^t fein ;&cmb im greien an unb lo^t'd Bod)cr nid)t 
warmcn ; er fpottet iiber ©c^merj tm Sa^n unb ^ranf|eit in 
©cbarmen. 3lug Slumcn unb ouS SSogelfang tv>et§ er |i(^ nidjtg 
ju madden, |ogt oarmen SEran! unb marmen ^lang unb atte 
warmen ©ac^en. T)o^ wenn bie Siic^fe beKen fe^r, wenns ^olj 
im Ofen Inittert, unb urn ben Dfen ^ned^t unb $m bie ^anbe 
rei6t unb jittert; tuenn ©tetn unb SSein uor Orojl 3erbrid)t, unb 
Seid^ Mub ©een frac^en s ®a3 flingt i^m gut, bag i^a^t er ntd)t, 
bann ioiU er tobt fti^ lai^en. ©ein ©d^Iop Don ©ig liegt ganj 
l^inaus beim SfJorbpoI an bem ©tranbe; bod^ T)at cr aui^ ein 
©ommer:^aug im liefcen ©d^wciaertanbe. 5Da ijl er benn balb 
bort, 6alb :|ier, gut ^Regiment gu fii'Ejren, unb wenn cr burc^jict^t, 
flc|en »ir unb fe^^n it;n an unb — fricuen. ©laubiuis. 

21. ©er ©olbat unb bie ©tcmfd^nuppe. 

SSefanntlidb fagt man, ba^ ein ©tern fd&ic^e, wenn cine ©tern= 
fd^nup)5C fatit; ober wag man meint unb wag fo auSfie^t, |inb 
nur S)iinfte, bie fid) nid)t fel^r toeit iifrer ung in ber irbifd)en Suft 
mtjitnben unb roieber Bcrlofd^en. S)ie ©terne ater |tnb Biele 
SWiUiOTtcn 9JJeiIen roeit eon ung cntfernt. Scber ieoba^tet 
feincn rid^tigen Sauf unb I)filt auf bie 5Kinute ctn, benn fie ftc^en 
unter einer fd^arfen 9(uffid^t. Sin geroiffcr ©olbat auf ber 
©i^ilbwac^e mugtc bie SBetrad)tung iifier bag SCeltgebaube im 
^aienbcr nie gelefen I)aben. ^uf unb ab unb ab unb auf in ber 
Witterno^t ma&)tt cr balb jum B^t^f^treib 3(bbitiongercm)>cf, 
ja^enb bie Srmunterungg^icbc, bie cr bei »erf(^iebcnen fd^idli^en 
©clegen^ieiten fdfeon cinget^an ^atte ; balb fcetrad^tcte er jur 
3lbn>cc|giung bie benad)barten ^aufer unb bie 3;t)iirmc im 9)Jonb= 
fdjeine beg Ic^tcn SStertcIg, unter anbern audb ben ©tcrnt^urm, 
auf weWjem bie @tcrnfe:^tr ftd^ auf^alten unb Sld^t :^oben, wag 
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Bet Sflac^t am ^immel gef(|iet)t, bamit |Ic eg totjfen. 3luf cinmat 
ftccft einer con be© ©teftife^ern cin gernro^r I)eraug, ein 5>er= 
fpefti», unb fd)aut nac^ einem ©temlcin |tnau3. £)ev ©olbat 
bai^te : fflSa^ Witt je^t ber ba o6en mit feinetn S3lagro^re ? 2)enn 
et fa^. bag ^erfpeftio fiir ein SSlagro^r an. 31(3 er i:^in eine 
3ett ta'ng unbeiDcgti^ jugefi^aut :^atte, bai^te er : Der gielt ober 
lange ! Snbtii^ [(^"P ''" ©tern, wie man ti nennt. ©a gcriet^ 
ber ©olbat in SSerrounberung unb in ©taunen. fit, fagte er, ber 
tanng ! Stamlic^ er meinte, ber ©ternfel^er |a6e nad^ einem 
©terne gejielt unb i^n oom ^immet l^eruntetgefc^offen, wie man 
einen ©perting ttom ©ac^e fi^iept. 2)er |at feineu Sl^eil, ber 
lommt nimmer ! 2lIfo gicbt eg nii^t nur Ceutc, bie ba meinen, 
ba§ bie ©terne fi^iepen, fonbern Sin|jr |at fogar gemeint, bag fie 
tiinnen gefi^offen werben. 3. 9, ^tM. 

22. ©er ©trotjmann. 

Sin SBaucr ^atte einen gar fd)6nen SBeijenader, bie Ste^rcn 
waren wU .Corner, unb bie .Siirner waren uoH 5Re^I, unb fie 
roaren beina'^e reif. ©a fomen bie bofen ©pa^en unb pclen i|m 
in feinen SQcijcn unb frapen bie '^albreifen Corner, unb wcnn fie 
eg fo fortgetriebcn :^attcn, fo t)atte ber SfJann gar nic^tg Belom* 
men. ©a ging er beg 9Jlorgeng in aHer gru^e l^inaug, um auf 
biefe ©pi^buben gu fi^iegen, atlein alg er '^infam, waren fie 
fi^on ba gewefen, benn bie ©pa^en ftetjen noc^ fritter auf atg 
bie SBauern. Unb fie i)atten i^m f{^on wieber ein ©titcE SBeijen 
auggefreffen unb fa§en nun auf beg ^ad^axi >f irfc^baume unb 
naf(|ten .S^irft^en unb tarmten, alg wenn jte (tc^ uber t^^re ©pi^= 
biiberei freuten. ©er Sauer jra^te fid) :^inter ben D^rcn unb 
befann fic^, wag er madden fotlte, benn feinen guten SBeijcn tuollte 
er i^nen bot^ nic^t laffen. 9luf etnmal ftri it^m ein SKittet ein. 
Slig er nac^ Jpaufe fam, na'^m er einen ©tod, fo grof atg tin 
SJtenfd), widelte ©tro^ barum, big er bid genug war, unb- mac^te 
t^m jwei 9{rmc, jog i^m bann feinen alien Mod an, fe^te t^m 
feinen attcn ^ut ouf unb gab i^m eine grope ^Jeitf^e in bie 
$anb. Itg bie ©pa^en fc^kfcn gegangen maren, nal)m er biefeg 
Unget^iim, trug eg ^inaug unb fleCite eg mitten in feinen aBeijen== 
ader, gcrabe alg toenn eg ein lebertbiger SJlann ware, ©en 
anbern 9Jforgen, fobatb bie ©pafecn aufroai^tenf flogen fie .ciligjl 
na^ bem Stcfer, wo |te eg fic^ gut f^meden laffcn woUtcn ; aber 
alg fie I)in!amen, fie^e ba, ba (ianb fi^on ber Saucr in feinem 
atten 9lode unb in feinem alten .^ute unb bro^te i£)ncn mit ber 
36 
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5)eitf(|e. ©a es fo gefalrlic^ augfa:^, getrautcn (te |ic^ nt^t 
Vrteijufliegen, fonbern tauertcn in t>n 5toc^6orf(i^aft, ob bentt 
ber 3)eitfc^entttann gar nic^t nac^ Jpaufe ge^cn wiirtic. 3Iber er 
ging nic^t; fte molten warten, fo lange [it iDoUten, cr blie6 
immer fle|cn, unb toenit ber 3Binb font, fo fc^tuang cr feinc 
3)eitf^e fo i^oS), baf cs i:^nen ernfHic^ bangc wurbe. Snbli^ 
Pogcn fte mtt :^ungrigem 9Kagen noc^ ^aufe ; |te l^open o6er, 
BieUeic^t wiirbe ber Saucr^ aU er fo frii^e in bag Selb gegongen 
fet, fcin gcnjler offen gelaflien :^abett 5 unb bann woUten [it fti^ 
iiber feine ^afe jtxmad^tn, mld)t cr gctoo:§nIi(^ ba troctnete. 
Stber bag bcfam i^nen noc^ uBIer. Sllg namlic^ bcr 33auer bie 
©pa^en fo na6) fcincm offcnen gcnfler lugen fa:^, sjcrfiedte er 
ftc^ :^tnter bie 2|urc, unb (gg nun -bie fc^Iimnten ^afebtebc l§in» 
eingepogen waren unb eben nteinten, einen rec^t gritcEK(|en gunb 
gemoc^t ju ^aben, ba jog er bag genjier mtt etnem gabcn ju, unb 
fte:§c ba, bie ^erren ©pa^en waren attefammt gefangen, unb eg 
ging t|nen, wie eg aKcn ©pi^bubcn gel^en muf. 

Surtman. 

23. ^ier ijl gegipfl. 

SSenjantin granttin nu^tc fetncn Sanbgleuten, ben 9lorb= 
amerilanern, nid)t nur alg ©taatgmann, fonbcrn auc6 alg £anb» 
ntann bejirebte er fi$, bur(^ fein SBetfpiel ju nit^en. Sr benu^te 
unter anberin ben ®ipg unb er|ieit babur(^, wag jc^t jeber 
SBauer ioti^, bantatg aber no^ ttsentgen be!annt war, — »iet 
fc^oneren Mitt, aU [tint S'la(^barn. ©iefe aber woUten m6it 
gkuben, bap bag ©ipfen bie Urfai^e beg fc^onen .Rlec'g fei. ®teg 
argerte gi^flntfin/ ««*> er bd(^te onfangg, nun, wenn i^^r'g nid)! 
bejfer f^aitn wotit, fo laft euern ^lee ungcgtpfl. ©oc^ iiber 
SBinter befonn er flc^ anberg, unb int grit^ja|re wo'^Ite cr cinen^ 
^leeacfer an ber ©trape Qug, unb fireute in aHer ©title bie 
SCorte t „.5ter ijl gegipfl:!" in mannggropen SBuc^flaben ntit 
®ipg iiber ben ,f lee, au^erbcm liep er biefeg MeefliicI ungegipft. 
3(Ig nun fpater bie Seute t>orbel lamcn, fa^^cn fie bie bunHcn fctten 
©treifen im ■Slee, ftngen an ju bu(^|iabtren unb bra^ten balb bie^ 
brel SCorte ^craug : „Jpter ifi gegipfl." Jflun wanbcrte Sltleg ju 
bent StcEer |tn, fa:^ unb lag — unb ba§ son je^t an bie SScte^rung 
wirtte, bag brau(|en Wtr ctgcntlii^ nid}t ^injujufiigen. 

24. ©troI;'[;atnt, .Ko^^Ie unb 33o5nc. 
3n einetn Dorfe »oI;nte einc arine, alte gran, bie l^atte ein 
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©eric^t SSo'^nen jufammengeBrai^t unb woUtc fte loditn. ©ie 
macule auf i^rein |)erl)e cingcuer jurec^t, unt) iamit eg bejlo tejycr 
Brennen foUte, junkete jte cs mit einer ^anb »oH ®tto| an. 9lt« 
fte bie SSo^nctt in ten SEopf fc^iittete, entftel tl^r un'6einer!t etne, ' 
bie auf bem 33obcn iteben cinent ©tro^^^alme p liegcn font ; 6alb 
barna(^ fprang au^ etne glitl^enbe ^o^Ie toont $erbe gu ben 
teiben :^era6. £)a ftng ber <Stro^|alin an unb fprac^ : „iklt 
Sreunbe, son ©annen fommt i|r 1)tx ?" 3Die Mo))h antwortete : 
„3(^ 6in gu gutent ©liicEe bent geuer entfprungen, unb l§atte ic^ 
bag nid)t ntit (Dewatt burd^gefe^t, fo ioar ntir ber SEob getuif, ic6 
iDcire gu 3lfd)e setrfirannt." ®ie So^ne fagte : „3c^ tin au(^ no(| 
mit I)eilet ^aut basongetommtn ; ain ptte mic^ bie Sltte in ien 
SEopf gefira^t, ic^ ware o^nc SSarmlerjtgtcit ju 33ret geloc^t 
Worben,- tuie metne ^ameraben." ,^2B(ire ntir benn ein fceffereg 
©c^icffal au S^eil gereorben?" fprac^ bag ©tro^, „aUt nicine 
SSriiber l^at bie atte grau in»f5^euer unb Slauc^ aufge^^jn laffen, 
fec^jig l^at fte auf etnmal gepacCt unb untg Sefeen'geBrac^t. 
©lu.tflii^ertoeife 6in ii^ i^r jwifc^en ben gingern burii^gefd^Iitpft." 
„aBag fotten icir aBer nun anfangen ?" fprad^ bie ^o|Ie. „3(^ 
ntetne," anttcortete bie So|ne, „tpeil wir fc glucftt(| bent 3;obc 
entronnen ftnb, fo hJoHen totr ung olg gute ©efeKen jufammen^ 
^alten, unb, bantit ung l^ier nid^t hJteber ctn neueg Ungliiii ercilt, 
gemeinfi^afttic^ augtcanbern unb in ein frembeg Sanb gte|en." 

£>er SBorf(feIog geftel ben jbetben anbern, unb fie mac^ten fid) 
ntit einanber ouf ben SBeg... SBalb aier tamen fie on etnen 
fleinen SSa(^,.«nb ba fetne 33ritde ober fein ©teg ba tear, fo 
wuften fie n^^i I'i^ ps ^iniibcr fommen foUten. 2)er ©troi= 
^alm fanb guten Siati unb fprac^ : „3(^ toiK ntic^ quer it6er= 
legen, fo tonnt i^r auf ntir h)ie auf einer SSritde :&tnii6erge|en." 
T)er ©trol^'^atm ftredte fic^ alfo uon cinent Ufer gum anbern, unb 
bie ^o^^Ie, bie son |i^iger ^Ratur toor, trtppette naii^ gang fed auf 
bie neugefiaute SSritde. 3ttg fte after in bie SJtitte gelontnien mar 
unb unter fid) bag SBaffer raufc^en :^orte, ttjarb i:^r boc^ Slngft, 
fte ilieft fle:^en unb traute ft(| nii^t tuciter. £)er ©troi):^aInt a6er 
ftng an gu Brennen, ger'6ra(^ in gwei ©titde unb pet in ben S3a(^ ; 
bie ^o^te rutfi^te nai^, gtfc^te, alg fie in bag SCaffer fant unb gab 
ben ®etfl auf. Tiit S8o|ne, bie uorfli^tiger SCeife not^ auf bem 
Ufer guriidgefttieften war, mu^te titer bie ©efc^id^te lateen, !onnte 
nt^t ouf:^6ren unb locate fo gewattig, ba^ fte gerpla^te. 9Jiin 
war eg etenfaUg unt fte gefi^e^en, wenn ni(|t gu gutem ®Iude 
ein ©^neiber, ber auf ber SBanberfc^aft war, f?(| an bent 33ac§e 
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ausgeru'^t tjatte. SCeil er tin mitlti'pigtS ^erj '^atte, :^oIte n 
Stabel unt) 3wtrtt ^crau3 uitb na^^cte fte jufatntnett. ©ie So^ne 
fceianftc jti^ Id i^m auf ^ fc^onfle 5 ba er a6er [c^warjen Swim 
QtbvavL^t ^atii, fo l^aben felt bet 3»t flPe SSo^nen cine fc^worje 
Sflatl. ©rimm. 

25. grja^ung ani bem SKorgenlflrtbe. 

3n ber Siirtei trieb eiit fel^r reic^er unb tjornel^tner SKann 
etnen Irmen, ber it)n urn etne 2Bot)U|at «ttfle|te, mit ©c^eltworten 
unb ©c^Iagen son fl(^ ab, wnb alg er i1)n nic^t tne|r errei^en 
lonnte, warf er i:^n no(^ mit einent ©teine. SlEe, bie eg fa|en, 
uerbrog eS, aber Kiemonb fonnte erratl^en, warunt ber arme 
2JIann ben ©tein auf^o6 unb, v^nt tin SBort ju fagen, in bie 
SEafd^e ftecEte, wnb Stiemanb bac^tc baran, ba^ er i^n uon nun 
flit fo M (i(| tragen witrbe. 3l6er baa t:§at er wirtltd^. ^ta^ 
3a:^r unb Zag uxixUt ber rcic^e SDJann etnen f(|Icd)ten ©treic^ 
unb wurbe beswegen nti^t nur feineg SSermogenS scrlujlig, 
fonbern muf te and), nocfe bortiger ©itte, jur ©c&au unb ©c^anbe 
ritdwarts auf einen Sfet gefe^t, burc^ bie ©tabt reiten. 2(n 
©pott unb ©^im})f fe'^tte e« nic^t. 5Der 9)^ann mit bent rat'^=^ 
fel^aften ©tetne in ber-3;afc^e ftonb untcr ben 3«f^<iuern cien 
an6) bfl unb erfannte fctncn SBeteiblger. 3e^t fu'^r er fc^neU ntit 
ber .g>anb in bie SEaf^c 5 je^t griff er na^ bem ©teinc 5 Je^t ^06 
er il)n f^on in bie §6t)e, urn i^n toieber nai^ feinent 33eteibiger ju 
hjerfen. 2l6er njie son einera guteit ®ei(le getoarnt, liep er ifn 
ttieber fatten unb ging ntit betoegtent ®eft(%te basjon. 

S)araug tann ntan lernen er|len8 1 SJlan foU int ©liide nic^t 
u6crmiit|ig, nic^t unfreunbftc^ unb bcfeibigenb gegcn geringe 
unb arme fKenfilctt fein ; benn ti Unn ttor Sftac^t leic^t anber« 
werbcn, aU ts am fru|en Sfiorgen war, unb ; 2Bcr bir flis greunb 
nic^ta nii^en fann, ber fann »iettei(^t alg geinb bir fc^aben. 
3t»eitens t Wlan foil feinent geinbe feinen ©iein in ber Saf^e 
unb feine Stad^e im .^erjen nad^tragen, ©enn atg ber arme 
SWann ben feinen auf bie ®rbe fatten lie^ unb bason ging, 
fprai^ er ju fic^ feI6|t fo ; ,,3fla(|e an biefem geinbe augjuiitien, 
fo tangc er rcic^ unb gtitctli^ war, war tt)6ri^t unb gefa'^rtic^ ; 
je^t, wo er ungtiirfti^ iji, ware e3 unmcnfc^lii^ unb fc^anbttc|." 

26, Die muit. 
S« waren einmal jwei 33r^ber, bie waren Jlriegaleute, unb ber 
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cine ijon i|ncrt tuar rei(|, ber anbcrc arm. ©d woUte bcv flrme 
fi(^ au3 feincr 5totI; ^elfen, jog ten .KriegSrod au0 unb warb 
tin Sauer. 2ltfo grub unb |acfte'er fein ©titdi^en Slcfer unb 
facte Stuben. j)er ©amea ging auf, unb eg n)U(i)S cine Stiibe, 
bie t»arb grof unb flar! unb warb jufelenbg bidcr unb luoUte gar 
ttic^t auf^iircn ju hjacbfen, fo bof nientalg tear folc^ cine Stitbe 
gcfe|en worben. 3wle^t war fie fo grog, ba^ man fte auf cincn 
SBagen legen mugte, urn fie Dom 5)(a^e ju bringen. ©er 33auer 
wupte ni(|t, was er bamit onfangen foUtc,.unb vVs fein ®tucf 
ober Ungliict ware. Snbtic^ bad^te ev: „2?erfaufil bu jl{, ioai 
toirji bu ©ropes bafiir be!ommen, unb tniUfl bu fte fclber effen, fo 
t:^un bie Iteincn Mben-benfclben ©ienfl. Wnt beften ift'«, bu 
bringft fie bent ^onige, unb ntai^fl if^m etn ®ef4en! bamit." 
2Ilfo lub cr fte auf ben SBagen, fpannte feine Dd)fen Bor, brac^te 
fte an ben $of unb fc^enfte fte bem ^ijnige. „Si," fagte ber .Ronig, 
„was fiir cin feltfam SDing ifl bflS ? 9Hir ifl Biel 2Dunberlid)e8 
Sor bie STugen getommen, aber fo cin Ungetpm noc^ ni(I)t ! 5tu3 
toas fiir ©amen mag bie gcwa^fen fein ? Dber bir gcrat|)'2 
ottcin, unb bu bifl ein ©liidglinb." — „3(i^ uein," fagte ber 
SBaucr, „cin ©tiidslinb bin tc^ nid)t, ic^ bin nur ein armcr 
^riegamann, ber ftc^ nii^t me^r naT)ren fonnte ; barum '^ing i^ 
ben ^rleggrod an ben S'lagel unb baute bas £anb. 3d) ^aU 
noc^ cincn Sruber, ber ift rei(^ unb eud^,-5err ^onig, too^I be» 
lannt ; ic^ aber ^abe nic^ts uub binj3on aUer SBett sergeffen." 

£>a emipfanb ber ^onig ?!JJitteib mit i^m unb fpro^ : „©einer 
Slrmuf^ foHfl bu iiberl^oben fein unb fo »on mir bcfd)en!t toerben, 
bap bu wo^t bcinem rei(^en SSruber glei(^ tommfi." ' ®a fc^enlte 
cr i|m »ietc Stccfcr, SBicfen unb ^erben unb ma^tc t|n fleinreic^, 
fo bap bes anbern SSrubcrs fRti^tljum bem fetnen gar nid^t tonnte 
»ergtic^cn wcrben. 

^U bicfer |6rte, was fein SBruber mit ettter einjigen Sfliibe 
crworben |atte, benetbete cr i^n unb fann |in unb |er, tuie er 
fid) ouc^ ein fold^eg ®(itcf auiuenben'Iiinne. Sr luottte e« aber 
no(| uiet g^fc^eiter anfangcn, na|m fec^g auperorbcntIi(| fd)i)ne 
5)ferbc unb brac^te fie bem .kontge. Sr meinte nic^ts SlnbereS, 
aU, ber juiirbc i^m ein Bid gropercg ©egengefi^enf mac^en; 
bcnn, t)atte fein SSritber fo Bid fiir cine SRiibe betommen, was 
ttiurbe it)m fiir fo fr^one ^ferbe ni^t 3ltteS werben. 

Der ^onig lobtc bie ^fcrbe iiber bie 9Rapen unb fc^ien au' 
ferorbenttic^ Bergniigt iibcr baa ©cfd^cnl. „3lber," ffirac^ er, 
„waS fiir einen ®an! foil ic^ cuc^ fiir cin fo trefflid)ea ©cft^en! 
36* 
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ertueifen? 3(^ I)a6c ntc^tg in mcincr ®tmlt, "oai an ©ettenl^cit 
unt) ttjunberbarer Slrt iitefcif eblen ©cfdjijpfcn gleid) !ante. Soc^ 
l^att!" rief er ))Io^It(^ unt tuinWc einent feincr ©tener ; „Ia^ bie 
groge 3lu6e fcringen, ienn i^ toii^te ntc^tg, was feltenev unb 
auf Erorbenttt^cr ware ; tie wiH i(| euc^ fc^cnfen." 2IIfo muf te 
ber 5Rei(^c feineg SSruberg 3lu5e fluf feinen SBagen legen unb na^ 
$aufft.fa:§rcn laflen. ©rimrn. 

27. T)er alte ©uttan. 

<r^ ()«t« till SSaiicr ciiisn treiieit ^mi», tier ©iittaii Ijief, »er loar «(t gclBOrten, 
11116 ftatte atle pSljne fterfotcn, fo Safer iiit^w mcljv ftfi patfeii foimte. gii eiiut 
3cit ffaiib 6tr aSaiiet rnit feiiirc gvait boc 6cc {(aiiefrtjuve iiiij fvvnd) : „t)eii a((cii 
©iilMit fdjief id) movgcit toM, tet i(t jit iiicfrw mc(;r Huge." Sie gran, tic anit(eib 
mit tiEin trcucii Xljicre (jittt/ annwctete : „Sa er iin^ fd (aiige ^alicc gctieiit Ijat 11116 
cljrdd) bet iiiiei gdjaftm, fo thmten toir iljm tool)! Sasf (SiiabeiibvcS gtfceii." „ei 
JoaS," fagte tet Oltaiiii, „6it bifJ nicjlt rt^jt gcftl)ci6t, ct (jat (ciiicii ^aOn mcljt iiii 
ajtaiit, tiiiS teiit Sieb futctittt (id) bot U)m, ct faiiii je^t abgdjeii. ^at ct uiitf gc. 
biciit, fo Ijat er feiu giitc* grcfjcn tafur gcttitgt." 

Scr armc ^im», bet tiit^t Soeit bason in bee Sonne auSgeffterft tag, Ijatte atte« 
mit aiigeljoct iinb loat trauvig, bnp movgeu feiu (e^tcr Xag fcin follte. Crc Ijatte 
einen guten gteunb, ba* loav ber SBolf, jit Sem ft^litlj et abenbs I)inaiii in ben 
aBalb iiiib tiagte ubcc baS ©d)ict fal, bas itjm bebotjianbe. „-Si5te, ©ebatter," fagtc 
ber SiBolf, „fci gnteS aPntl)^, ic^ ioiH bit aui beiiier Sftotl; Ijelfen. 3d) ftabe ettoas 
nu^gebac!)t. Sllorgen in aUcr gt5l)e ge()t bein -fjeru mit feiiier graii ind -Jien, uiiS 
fie nel)meii ibc Heines ^inb mit, mcil iiieijianb im Jiaufc iiirfiitbleibt. ©ie iijiegen 
ba* ^inb jBa()renb bee '-atbeit l)itttcr*bie ^ctfe in ben ©d)atten ju (egen : leg bit^ 
baneben, gleicti al^ ti)onte|{ bii ei betnac^en. f^d) toil bann au^ bem 25a(be l)ecaiii;' 
ttaben unb ba^ ^iiib ranbcn, in muft mit eifrig na(^f)>tingcii, a(* iDoIttefl bu mit 
ci tviebet abjagen. ^6) laffe ei faDen, unb bit btingfi ti ben Sltccn isiebet juri'icf, 
iie glaitben bann, bu Onttefi ei getettet iiiib fiiib Diet ju bantbar, aU ba^ |ie bit eiii 
ieib antl)uu follten ; im @egentl)eil, bu (ommfl in bSIIige @nabe, unb fie ivetbeu ti 
tit an Hic!)trf mel)t fel)(eii (affen." 

Set '.J(nfd)fag geftet bem -^unb, unb ivie et aucfgebad)t mat, fo ivurbe et auc^ auij' 
gc(Ti()rt. Set SQatet fct)rie, ali et ben 2Bolf mit feinein ^inbe buvdiS gelb (aiifen 
■ fal); o(* e* abet ber a(te ©nltan jutiiifbtac^te, ba leat et fto(), flreid)e(te ibn unb 
fagte : „bit foil tein ^atc^en gettiimmt ivetbcn, bu foUfl basi ©nabenbtob effen, fo 
lange »« (eb({." Su feinet gtau abet fptad) er : „gel) gl'id) beirn, unb to^e bem 
alten ®u(tan einen 2Be(fbtei, ben branc&t er iiid)t 8« bcifcn, unb bring b«s ^ovf' 
tiffen aus meinein Settc, ba« ftl)ent id) ibm jii feinem iager." SSon nnii an batte 
e* ber o(te ©iiltan fo gut, ats et (id)« nur sijunfd)en tonnte. Salb Ijernad) befut|)tc 
ibn ber SBolf nnb freute fid}, baf attcs fo lt)Ol)l gelungen teat, ,,'ilbet, (Scbattct," 
fagte er, „bu leirjl bod) ein 2tuge jiibrScfeii, loeiin id) bei @elegenl)eit bciiiem ^errii 
ciii fetter ©cftaf WegOole. (rtf loirb einem fteutjutage fd)Soet fie^ butdjjuftSilagen." 
„Sarawf ret!)ne iiittit," antioottete bet -punb, „ineiiiem -^ettn bteibe icb tteu, bai 
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barf ic!) ntc^t jitgeiien." Ster SSolf mtintt, tit<f ivnre ittdjt im Srn|ie gef^nix^en, 
{am ill iiec Clacl^c l)er(iiigcf(|plic^en uni iwSte |tc6 ba^ Sci^af [jolen. '^Ut (et SSatier, 
iem 6er tteiic Sultan b«* 3<ir()at>tii iti SBolfeS Dtrtdtljeii Ijatte, ))agte iljin auf 
iiiiti tammte i()in mit bem Stefc^jlcgel garfitg bte_ -Jxiate. S)cv 2Belf mupte aiitr. 
reifcn, fc^tie abn iem .Jiimte jii ! „vom, iu 'f^Iecjjtn: ©e'fette, Safuv fo(t[f bu 
bu^eii." V 

«m niibttii ajJotgBii Wlct te ber 2Bo(f b** ©tfetoeiit, unb Iftg ben .Jiunb (jtnaii* in 
ben 2Balb fovbetn, bd iviottten fie i()ve ©atlpe auefmac^en. 2)ec alte ©nltan tonnte 
teincu S8ci|Janb ftiiben aU eine ^afte, bie mit bcei aSeiiie (jatte, unb aU fte jufum. 
men IjinauSgingen, (jumpelte bie avme SnHt baljct unb flretEtc jiig(ci(^ boc ©([jmevj 
ben ©tljioani in bie -^Slje. Sec SBolf unb fein SSeijlanb ivaven fi$on an f>vt unb 
©telle ; aU (te aber iljten (Hegnet buljer tommen faljen, metnten (le, er ful;vte eincn 
©abet mit fici), ioeil fte ben anfgeridjteten ©cl^loanj bet fiafte bafuc anfaljen. Unb 
iDcnn ba* avme 2()iet fo auf btei aSetncn (jSvfte, badjtcn fie nidjt anbcrs, aU eS l)5(>e 
;ebctfma( eineii ©tein auf unb lucttte bamit auf fte loecfen. Sn tuarb iljnen beiben 
ttngfl, ba* ioitbe ©(^iwein bectcod) fi(!) in* iaub, unb bet S33olf fpcang auf eincn 
ajaum. Ser ^unb,unb bie Sa^e, aU fte Ijevantamen, lounberten fic^, bafi fit^ nic» 
manb fe(;en lief. S)ai ivtlbe ©d^tvein abet l;atte fid) im iaub nid^t ganj tmfie^en 
tBnnen, fcnbern bie Sljreii ragten nod) Ijecan*. iffialjtcnb bie ^alje fi;^ bebadjtig 
umfd;aute, |tetnf!e ba* ©i^ivein mit ben Ofjren : bie Sail, ivelc^e meinte, ei tregte 
jidp ba eine aHau*, fprangbacaufju, unb bif Ijevjljaft Ijinein. 35a erijob fit^ ba* 
©djrtetn mit grofem @efd)irei, lief fort unb ricf : „b()vt auf bein a3aum ba fL^t bet 
©cbulbige." Set -Jjunb unb bie Safte fc^autcn Ijinauf unb erblictten ben SSJolf, bcr 
fc^amte fid)/ bap ec fid) fo fntdjtfam geieigt Ijatte, unb nal)m bon bem {)unb ben 
Stieben an. 

SSrabcr 3. u. 2B. <S r i m m. 

28. g'rftu ^oUe. 

Cine SEittwe Ijatte jAei XSdJtcr, babon fuat bie cine fc&5n unb flctfig, bie anbete 
Ijaf licS unb faut. ©ie Ijatte abet bie l)«f liclje unb faule, iBctl fte tljte teifete Icc^tct 
J»ar, bid liebcr, unb bie oiibete muf te aHe 'ilrbeit tljun unb bet "■Mfc^cnvuttcl im 
.pttufe fein. S>ai atme SHabt^en mufte fic^ taglitft auf bie gtoffe ©tcafe bei ctnem 
SSrunncn fe^en unb mufte fo biel fvinncn, iA^ iljm ba* ffilut ouS ben SJingctn 
fprang. Olun ttug c* fit^ ju, bafi bie ©pule cinmat ganj bliltig Wat, ba buiftc ti 
fid) bamit in ben SSrunncn unb tooKtc fie abluafc^en s fte fprang ilim abet an* bet 
S)ani unb fiel Ijinab. S* lucinte, (ief jut ©tiefmutter unb crjablte iljr ba« llngffiif. 
©ie fdialt e* Ijcftig unb Soar fo unbarml)crjig, bap fte fvrad) ; „()afl bu bie ©pule 
Ijinuntct fatten lafcn, fo ()ol fte and) iuiebcr I'crauf " 35a ging ba* a)?abd)en ju bem 
SBrnnnen jutftct unb iouf tc nit^t, ioa* c* anfangen foKtc, unb in feinec ■fjcvjenSangft 
fprang e* in ben SSrunncn bincin, um bie ©pule ju Ijolcn. g* sevlor bie SScfin= 
iiung, unb al* c* crtoad)te unb iBtcbct jn fid) felbec tarn, (oat e* auf ciner fd)5nen 
2Dicfc ; ba fi$icn bie ©oune unb (oarcn biel taufcnb iSlumen. '•iftif bet SBtefe ging 
ti fort unb tarn )u eincm Sacfofcn, bet l»at boHer iStob ; t>M SSrob aber rief t 
„ad), jiel) mid) van*, fonff Decbrcnn ic^, id) bin ft^on (nngfl auSgeba^en." S)a tvat 
e* mit bem SSrobfd)iebet Ijctju unb Ijolte alte* Ijerau*. Sanat^ ging e* toeitet uni 
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turn )u eiitm Sattm, li«t Ijtiig tett Wepfel, iiiib ritf iljm {ii i ,a^ fdjSttel mi((), 
ftljfittel mid), wiv '-Jteisfel (tii6 dHe mit eiiiaiibcv xtif." 3)a fc^Sttclte ei ten Saurn, 
tap bte 'iievfti ficleit al« tegnetcii |te, un6 fc^uttelte fo tangc, tU tetiiet mel)t obcii 
ioav; iiiib al^ ett ade in cinen {KiufeniUfttmnteiigelegt Oatte, ging ti VokUt iot'utt. 
enMid) Urn %i jii ciitem tlcinen ^«iiS, batatii giictte cine.altt gtaii; lotil fie abet 
fo gvoge giiljne Ijatte, xeoxi iljm aiigji mib e« toollte fcrtkufen. 2)ie «(te groii 
abec rief iljm nat^ ! „\vM furdjtefl bit Sit^, tiebe* ^inb? blcib bei mit, jBCnii bit atte 
••«rbeit-iin ^aiife evbentlid) t()iiuttiafl, fc foH bivi gut geljn ; mit mufit bii acdt 
gebeii, bag bu mein Sett gut ma(tfl uiib eS.ffeifig .«uf|"t!)Stte((i, b«f bie Sebetn pie" 
gen, banii fc^neit e* in bee SBelt; it!) bin bie Stau ^oUt." 2Bci( bie aite ibm fo 
gut jufvtatt), fo fiipite flcj) ba*5>tab$en ein ^et}, toidlgte ein unbbegab (it!) in iljtcn 
Sienfl, (ii befovgte auc^ o.Zti nacj) i()tet SufriebcnOeit unb fc^ftttelte il)t bu* Sett 
tmmct gcluattig auf, bap bie gebctn loie ©ct)iiee(?oc£cn uml)e{ (Jogen; bapSr Oatte ti 
and) ein gute* teben bei il)t, tein b8fe(( iZBott, unb ade loge ©cfottene* iinb ®c, 
tttttene^. JJliln teat e* etue geitkng bei bet SJtou {lotTe, ba luarb ei ttautig unb 
imifite anfang* fe(b(l nitl)t, luas i()m fcljlte; cnblitl) metfte ti, baf e« •f)eiin«)Cf) 
mat : tinb ob ti (jiet g(cid) Diet taufenbmat beffet leai M 311 ^au*, fo batte ti bocl) 
ein SBertangcn baljin. (rnb(id) fagte e« ju i()t ! ,,ic!) (jabe ben gammet natO ^au« 
ttiegt, unb teenn es mit aut^ nod) fo gut Ijict unten ge()t, fo tann id) bo(!) nid)t (an. 
get blciben, icj) mup luiebet l)inauf ju ben OTeinigen." Sic gtau ^eVx fagte : „(i 
gefaUt mit, baf bu ioiebet «ac^ ^auff liet(ang|l, unb ttei( bu mit fo tteu gebient (lafl, 
fo »ia \Sj bid) fetbj? isiebet l)inauf btingen." ©ie nabm ti batauf bet bet .&««» 
unb fu()tte ei Dot ein gtoffeS Xl)«t. IBa« X()Ot loatb aufgetljan, unb mic ba* OTob. 
ijm getabe batuntet (laiib, ffel ein gelealtiget ©olbtcgen, unb alte* (Solb blieb an 
il)n» IjSngen, fo bag e* ubct unb ubet babon bcbctft luatb. „S)aS fotlil bu ()al>cn, 
loeit bu fo ficipig geivefeii biff," fpvad) bie gtau •£)oI(c, unb gab ibm auct) bie ©pule 
loiebet, bie il)m in ben SStuunen gcfatten ioat. Satanf matb baS II)Ot 6etfd)lo(fcn, 
unb ba«( aUnbc^en befaiib ftcl) oben aiif bet 2Bc(t, ni(j)t loeil bon feiiietSRuttct ^mi, 
unb aU ts in ben -^of Cam, fap bet •£)«l)n «uf bem Stunncn unb ticft 

„(itetiti, Hufete gotbene Jungftau ifl »t>iebet (jie." 

S« ging e* Ijinein jn feinei aUuttet, unb toeit e^ fo mit ©o(b bebeift antam, watb H 
gut aufgenommen nnb mugte nSe^ etjaOleni 

S>a.i aRabc^en ecjablte atlc*, Itai* iljm begegnet luat, unb ate bie SRuttet l)5tte, 
auf itielc!)e "-Jftt e* JU bem gtogen 9!citl)t(ntm getommen loat, hjollte fie bet anbetn 
l)5g(icl)ett unb faulen Xocjjtet gctne baffelbe Slfiif betfd)affen. ©ie mugte fit!) an 
ben Stumien feften unb fpinncn ; unb bamit il)te ©puie'blutig iwaib, jTatl) fie fid) in 
bie Singct unb jetfiicj! fit^ bie -fjanb nn bet Sotn()et6e. Sann Joatf fie bie ©pule 
in ben iStunncn unb f)5tang feibet Ijinein. ©ie tarn, luic bie anbete, auf bie ftl)6iic 
SBiefe unb ging aHfbcmfelbcn ^Jfabeioeitet. 'Hii fie ju itm Sactofen gelangte, 
fc^ttc ba* SStcb Wiebcr ! „ac^, jiel) mic^ xmi, jiel) mid) tauS, fonfi betbtenn icl), ic^ 
bin fd)cn langfl anSgebaeten." Sie gaule abet antlBOttete t ,M ')«tte icj) iufi micb 
fc!)mu8ig jit mat!)cn," unb ging fott. S5a(b tarn fie ju bem '-JfiJfelbttum, bet tief : 
„at!), fc!)uttel nii^, f(I)uttet mid), mit 'iiti>fil finb atle mit einanbet teif." ©ie ant- 
iBottcte aber ; „bu tommfi mit lei^t, ti tSiintc mit clnct auf ben ^opf fatten," unb 
ging bamit iveitet. 'iM fTe bot bet 3tau ^otle ^aii* tarn, filtc!)tete fie fid) nit^t, 
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lueil (it fctin iljrnt gtcf en gSOiun fc^oii geljStt t^ttc, Ull^ berbiiigte fid) gUitl) jii iljt. 
•4m txfitn Xag tljat (te (it^ ©rtoalt «ii, l»av ficipig tiiiD folgte in Svaii -ficlle, teeiiii 
fie il)t ttwai* fagte, 6enii |Tc 6ad)te ttn 6a* bisle (Soft, 6as (ie iljr fc|)cnteii loiivSe ; 
am (iveiteii Xag abec ftng fie fdjoii an jn fauUcnjen, am ticitten nod; me()i', id ivoUte 
fie SUovgenS.gar nic()t aiiffieljen. ©ie mac^te and; in gi\ui ^otle bas SSett nidjt, 
loic ttc()« gebiiljvte, iinb fdjSttelte es nidjt, bap bie gebevii aufjiogen. 3>ai \»atb bie 
Stan -OoQe batb mCibe iinb fagte tljc ben Sienft aiif. Sa* iimc bie gaufe l<>o(;l jii> 
fuieben unb mehite, nnn teStbe ber ©olbrcgen tommen; bie gtau -Ootte filljvte fie 
and) )it bem XI)OC ; a(Ei fie abcc banintec fiaVib, tvatb fiatt be* @o(befl etn grofet 
Seffel Don 93edj autfgcfcKtttet. «Sii* ijl jur gSelol'niiHg beinev Sienfie," fagte bie 
grail ^ctte unb fdjlop baS Xljor jn. 3a tarn bie ganle Ijeim uiib luar ganj mit 
9)ec!) bcbecCt, iinb ber -JiaOii aiif bem iBtnnneii, ay ei- |ie fal;, rieft 

„Ettetiti, unfeve ftljmiiftige Jiingfi-au i(l ioiebcc l)ie." 

ISa* 9)ed; tided abei- an iljc iMitgeniinb ivollte, fo (ange fie (elite, iiid)t abgedcn. 

SScBbet 3. u. 2B. ® V i m m. 

29. Sag 9ttefenf))ier3eug. 

3m eifap auf bet ffiiivg iJlibecE, bie an einem l)o()cn Setg bet einem SBaflcrfatt 
(iegt, Wacen bie Sftittec boc peiten grope Sliefen. Sinmal ging ba* 9tiefenfranlein 
I;eval> in* Xl)al, icodte fel)en, icie e* ba tinten Wave, unb tarn bi* fafi nad> '£ia*lad) 
anf eiii boc bem 2BaIb gelegene* %terfel!!, ba* gecabe bon ben SSatiern befiellt 
toarb. S* bliel) bot SSetibunbetung fleljen unb fdjante ben 9>fing, bie 9)r«t*>^ ""9 
leute an, ba* i()i: atlc* ctlba* Eflcuc* toav. „®i," fpvatl) fie unb ging Ijeran, ;,ba* 
neljme id) mir mit." Sa (ntete fie tttebcc jur Srbe, f))vcitcte iljte ©c^fitjc an*, jlcid; 
mit bcv .^aub fiber ba* gelb, ffng ntle* jufammcn unb tljttt* (jinein. 9lun lief fie 
ganj bcrgnfigt nat^ J)au*, ben Se'fen l)innuffvvingenb ; loo ber SBevg fo ja() ifl, bnp 
ein aUenfc() muljfam tlettern mnp, ba t()at fie tinen ©djvitt unb loar bcoben. 

Ser SHitter fap gerab am Xifc^, a(* fie eintrat. „Si, mein ^inb," fprncl) er, 
„lbtt* bringfi bii ba? bie Sreube ftljaut bir ja au* ben '-angen Ijerau*." Sie mat()te 
geftljiBinb iljre ©djfirje auf unb Itep iljn Ijinein fcljcn. „S!Ba* l)ofl bu fo gai)»)clid)e* 
Jarin V „Si, SBater, gar jii artige* ©ptelbing ! fo iba* ©djSneo Ijab id) mein 
tebtag noc|) nid)t gc()abt." ©arauf naljm fie ein* nncl) bem anbcrn (jerait* unb 
fielttee*auf ben Xifd) ! ben fifing, bie Saucvn mit i()ren g)ferben; (ief Ijerum, 
fi^ttiite e* an, (nd)te unb feeing bor SJreube in bie .&anbe, ttjie fid) ba* Heine 2Befen 
baraufliinunb (jcu beluegte. ©er 5Sater aber fprad): „^inb, ba* iff (ein ©t)ie(» 
jeng, ba I)a|l bu Jba* ©tl)one* angefiiftet ! ®el) nut gleit^ unb trag* tbieber l)inab 
in* I()a(." Sa* gnuilein tteinte, e* Ijalf aber nid)t*. „S)lir ifi ber Saner tein 
©pietjeng," fagte ber SRitter evnf}l)aft, „itl) leib'* nicl)t, bap bu mir inurrff, tram 
aHe* facljte ibieber ein unb tvag'* an ben nSmlid)en 9)(a(5, IbO bu'* genommen ()a(l. 
SBaut ber SSauer nid)t fein atcterfelb, fo Ijabeit ibit SKiefen auf unfctem Selfennefl 
uid)f* lu ieben." 

SSriiber 3. u. SB. © r i m m. 
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30. Die ©flc^fen unb bie St^iiringer. 

Sie ©iidpfcit jcgeii au* uiiS tamtit mit il)tcn ©c^iffeii an 6eii On, in -^abotas* 
ftci^t, ha itiareii iljiien bit iaiibcseiiiiDcljnct^ bic Xljufiiigcc, jiiiwtbcr iinb jIvitKit 
(jcftig. '^tlciit bit ©ac^fcit beljaupteteii bcii -fjafen, imb M (mitbs ciii SSimb gu 
ftljloffcu ! bie ©ttdjfcn fonten taufcii iinb settaufeii (Siincii, \va.i (te btiiebttn, aber 
al)(lcl)eii sou aitcnfdjcmnorb imb iaiibetraub. Sicfet griebe luiicbe iiiiii and) side 
Xage gcjjaltcii. '^U abcr bcu ©ot^fcii ©clb feljlte, badpttn (ie, bas Sfmbiiif mate 
imii5([. ' S)a gefclial), baf etiiec iljrer 5fi"3li"8« «>'* bc" ©t^ifff" an* ianb trat, mit 
ijielem (Solb bclaben, mit gSlbenen ^etten tmb gulbencn ©ijangen. Sin Xl)utin3et 
tegcgnctc biefem unb fvtacl) : „\vai tragjJ b« fo ijiel ©olb an bcinem auefgeljungettcn 
^alfe?" — „5c|) fndje ^oufec," antloottcte bet ©a(^fe, „unb troge bie* ©olb blof 
be* -^ungevs Mben, ben tt^ leibe; »ie fodte icl) micj an ©olb Wrgnfigeit !" Scr 
Xliuringcr fcagte, sua* ei gelten foKe. ^ietaiif fagte bet anbeve i „mir Itegt ni(!)t* 
bitran, bn foUfl mir geben, »a* bn felbcc mog(l." iSdjelnb etioiebcrte jencr ; „fo 
soiti i(^ bit bafut beinen SRocE mit Stbe fuHcn ;" bcnn ei lag an bcm Cxt getabe 6iel 
Stbe angel;auft. Set @ad;fe l;telt alfo feinen StocC anf/ em)>fing bie Stbe unb gaf) 
ba«( ©olb l)in ; fte gingen ton einanbet, iljte* ^anbel* beibe ftolj. Sie XWtinget 
lobten ben ^'Jtigen, ba^ et urn fo fd^lcctiten ^tei* fo Die(r«f ©olb etlangt; bet ©acl^fe 
ttbct tarn mit bet g tbe ju ieu ©c^ifen unb tief, ba iljn etlidje tljSticlpt fc!)alten, bte 
©adjfen iljm ju folgen anf: balb tofitben (ie feine Xl)Ot()eit gut Ijetfen. SBie fie 
tl)m nun nacljfolgten, nal)m et (Jtbe, (Iteute (ie fein bunne anf bie Selbet au«, unb 
btititt einen gtofen Cftaum. 2>ie Xl)uttnget abet, teeld^e ba* fa()cn, fd^iitten ®e> 
faubte unb tlagten ubet Srieben^btucl). Sie ©a^fen Uefen fagen : „ben ffiunb l),iben 
loir jeberjcit unb Ijeilig geljalten, ba« lanb, iti^ ioit mit unfetem ©olb etwotben, 
molten H)it tnljig beftalten obet e« mit ben SSJaf en bettljeibigen." ^ietauf bet. 
SBunfiSten bic ffinwoljnet iai ©olb, unb ben |ie tuijlic^ geptiefcn batten, Ijielten fie 
fut i()tetf Unljeile* Utfott)et. Sie XOfitinget icnnten nun jotnig anf bie ©ac^fen 
ein, bie ©adjfen abet beOauiiteten but(l; iai 9iec!)t be* Stiege* ba* umliegenbe ianb. 
SJlac^bem son beiben Xljeilen lange nnb beftig gc(itittcn mat, unb bie Xburinget un» 
tetlagen, fo tamen (ie ubetein, an einem be(iimmten- :Ott, jebotl) cljne SBajfen, be* 
neuen Stieben* isegen jufammen ju geben. SSei ben ©ad^fen nun tsat e* betge. 
btatljte ©tttc, gtofe aHejfct ju tragen, isie bie '■Jfngetn noc^ tbun, unb biefe nabmen 
(ie untet ibten fileibetJi ouc^ mit in bte aSetfammtung. "■Jd* bie ©ac^fcn iljre geinbe 
fo tscbilo* unb ibtt Sfitfien alle gegenwStttg faben, at^teten (ie bie ©elegenbeit fut 
gut, urn (id) be* ganjen tanbe* jti bemntStigen, ubetfielen bie Xbutinget unbetfcben* 
mit ibten a)Je(fevn unb etlegten (ie oDe, baf ani^ nidjt einet ubctblieb. Sabutd) 
etlangten bie ©atjjfen gtofien SRuf, nnb bie benat^barten SBoltet buben (ie ju ffittt)' 
ten an. Hub Sctfc^iebene tetten ben Kamen son bet Xbat ab, toeil foldpe SReffet in 
il;tec BftAiJ}t ©ac^fe biepen. 

SStubet 3. u. 2B. © t i m m. 

31. ®er 2)om ju ^oln. 

'^l* bet !Sau be* Som* jit RUn begann, ivoUte man getabe auij eine QBa(fettet< 
tnng au*fSbven. Sa betmaf fitj bet S?aumei(let unb fvtaif) : „cbet foil iai gtofe 
aHun(ier boHenbet fein, al* bet getinge SBaffetbau !" 35a* fytotl) et, toeil et allein 
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iBtiptt, \w Jit Mcfcm iu Cuelle fpraiig, un6 cv ^as ©clieimiiijj iiicmaiitiftt atiJ feiiici: 
Si'iiii cntbfcft, il)t iitJCt ju^tek^ bei ieib iiiib itl)cii gebcteii l)i»ttc, e* iooljl ju bctoalj. 
rtii. .Set 23au be* Soms fiiig an iiiib (jattc giitcn gottgaiig, aber He 2Bapi-(cituiig 
tonntc iiidjt migcfaiigeii iBevticn, \»ei[ bee 3)?cifl«v Sergeblicl) 6tc O.uetle fiicljts. '.ifW 
tejyen gvau mm falj, luie tcv fici) bavfibet gvamtc, ()eif)>vad) fie iljin -Julfc, ging jii 
tier i5i-aii bes onbevii SSauincifiev* mio loifte ilj^ Suvcl; ii(l enblitip iitH ©el)eimiii|5 
t)tnui, wornad) bie GiicKe getabe imtec bein Xljiu'in bc« OTdnflevij fptang ; ja, jeiie 
bejeitljiietc felb|l ben ©tctii, ber fie jubecfte. Stiiii loac iljrem ajlanne geljclfeii ; 
fclgciiben Xages ging ex Ju bem Stein, Hopfte baraiif, iinb fogleid) bvang ini 2Caf. 
fee (jerbor. 'iiii bet SSanmcijiet fein ©cljeiinni^ 6ettatl)C" ful) imb mit fcinein p(>(. 
jen SSetfytetijcn jtt ©tfjanben iwerben muftc, Weil bie 2Ba|Tetleitiing oljne gloeifcl 
nun in tutjec geit ju ©tanbe Cam, ber(luct)te et jctnig ben Salt, bag ct nimmctmeljt 
foKfe boltenbet loetben, tinb flatb batauf tot Xtautigteit. ^at man fortbaueit 
wotlen, f» loat, iwa* an einein Xag jufammengebtatljt nnb atifgcmauevt (taiib, am 
anbetn aUcvgen etngefattcn, unb wenn td nod) fo gut jufammengefitgt ioat uiib aufi* 
feffc|?e Ijaftete, alfo ia^ ton nun an Jein etnjiget ©tein ineljv Ijiujugetbmmen iff. 

'.ifnbecc etjaljlcn abloeicljenb. Set Xcufel loat neibig auf baai fJolje unb Ijeilige 
SJBert, iai f)etx Sctljatb, bet Saiimci|Jet, etfunben unb begoiinen (jatte. Urn bctl) 
nidpt ganj Icei babei au*jiigel)en, obet gat bie SBodenbung be* Scini* nod) jii i>ev« 
Ijtnbctn, ging ct mit -^ettn ©etijatb bie iffiette citiN er ivoUe cljct einen Sacl) ben 
Xtiet nac^ Moln, bi* an ben ©cm, geleiten, aU •J)cit ©erljatb feincn Sail bottenbct 
(jabcn; bccl) mfijfc il)m, loenn et geloannc, bei* SHeiflet* ©eclc jitge()5ten. ^ect 
®et()atb ioat nitljt fanmig, nber bet Xeufel (ann teufelsfc^ncll atbeitcn. gtneS 
Xages |?icg bet aUeiflet auf ben Zljutin, bet fdjon fo Ijocl) war, aW ct noclj Ijeiitjutag 
tfl, unb basf erfie, \Mi et bon oben Ijetab gcWaOrte, ivaren Snten, bie fcl^nattctnb 
ton bem SSat^, ben bet Xcufel .()etbctgclcitct l)atter<iHfflogen. Sa fptat^ ber ai!ei(?ec 
in gtimmcm gotn : „jli)at Ijafi bu Xcufet mid) gciBonncn, bod) fcltfi iu mitt) nid)t 
lebcnbig (jabcn !" ©o fptacl) ct unb ffutjtc (id) ■^aU Bbet Sopf ben Xljutin l)etun= 
tcr, in @c(?a(t eine* ^uiibci! fptang fdjnctt bet Xcufel Ijintennad), ioic bcibetr in 
©tcirt geljanen nod) isitMid) am Xljutmc jU fdjaucn i(l. 2tud) fcH, iucitn man fici) 
mit bem Oln auf bie (ftbc legt, nod) Ijeute bet S3ac!) ju IjSten fein, loie et untet bcin 
2>(>me inegflief t. 

SStiibct 3. u. i2B. @ t i m m, 

32. grfc^entJUtteL 

Sinem tcic()cn SITannc bem leatb feine Stan tranf, unb at* jTe fiKjltc, baf^ iljr 
Gnbc Ijcran tam, rief (ic iljr einjige* X6cS)tet(cin jn (t(t an* SSett unb fiJtacj) ; „lie^ 
be^ .Sinb, bleibe fromm unb gut, fo toitb bit bet licbe ®ott immet beifleljen, unb 
id) itiiti boin -Oimmel auf bic^ Ijetab bliiten unb luiH um bid) fein." Satauf tljat fie 
bie a£ugen ju unb betfc^icb. So^ 3Habd)cn ging jeben Xag IjinauS jn bem ®rabe 
bet CButter nnb itieintc, unb bfieb fromm nnb gut. 'il(g bet 2Bintct (am, betfte bet 
©d)nec ein weifei XSd)(cin auf ba* ®tab, nub aU tie ©cnnc im 3t5()ial)t eef lbie» 
ber berabgejogcn batte, nabm fid) bet ffllann cine anteu gtau. 

Sie Stan l)tttte jioet XSt^tet mit in* 4><^^>^ gebtad)t, bie fd)on nnb lueif bon 'itn= 
ge|ic!)t todtcn, abet gatflij unb fdjiuarj bon .^etjcn. S5a ging eiite fdjtimmc gcit filt 
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iai ttttiM ©titftinft an. „SoIt iag albctne ©cft^ovf i>et tmtf in btt ©tube (iften 1" 
fpra(lpcn (ie, „lBet iSrob ejfcn initl, mug cs owStcncn ; Ijinaii* mit bet ^ucljenmagb." 
©ie naljmeu iljm fcine fd)5nen .Sleibet toeg, jogen iljm cinen graucu alKn Stttel an, 
gabcn iljm I)oljetne ©t^u()C, ladjten es bann aiiS imb fBljttcn c* in bie ^udpe. Sa 
mnfite e« fo fitoete avbcit tljun, fru() fcor Xag auf|le!)tn, SBaflcr ttagcn, gmcc an. 
mac^cH, toijcn unb »oaf(|)en. Obeiibreiu tljaten iljm bie edjioefletn attci erjTnnlidjc 
.^eijcleib an, Dctfpotteten cS unb fdjutteten iljm bie gvbfen unb tinfcn in bie '-ifftSje, 
fo bag ig fl^en unb jic ioiebet auStcfcn mu^te. '^bcnbi, toenn cS (id) mube geaf 
bcttet Ijatte, tarn es in tein Sett, fonbetn muf te ltd) neben ben .Jjetb in bie '-afdje 
(egeii. Unb tceil eg barunt immet |{aubig unb (c^mu^ig au^al), nannten fie ei 
afdjenputtel. 

GS ttug fid) ju, baf bet SJater einmat in bie SUefc jieljen tooUte, ba fragte et bie 
beibcn ®ticft6t!)tcr, was ex iljnen mitbringen foHte. „©d)6ne Sleibet," fagte bie 
tine ; „^etlen unb Sbelfleinc," bie jSoeite. „abet bu, afd)eni)uttet," fptad) er, 
„H)ttS imdfi bu Ijaben V — „Satct, baS etfle tReis, ba* m^ auf cuvem .jicimiBCg 
an ben ^ut fiSpt, bati brcd)t fut micj) ob." St taufte nun ffit bie beiben Sticp- 
ft^locfletn fd)Sne .Sleibct, 55ctlen unb gbelfieine, unb auf bem OliicflDcg, a(* et but^ 
einen gruneu SSufd) titt, fireifte il)n ein {>afe(cei9^ unb fiieg il;m beu {)itt <ib. S>a 
bia(i) et ini 9)ei* ab unb nabm li mit. 'Mi et nad) {)ansf tarn, gab et ben @tief' 
tSd)tetn, iva^ fie fict) geivunfc^t l)((tten, unb bent '^fdpenpnttet gab et baet 9tei* Don 
bem ^afelbufd). '^fc^enputtel bantte il)m, ging gu feinec 3)?uttct @tab unb (iflanite 
ba* 9tei* batauf, unb Weinte fo feljr, bag e* ton feinen Xliranen begoffeu leatb. 
S* loud)* abet unb watb ein ft^Snct SSaum. '^fi^enputtct ging atle Xage bteimat 
batuntet, loeinte unb betete, unb aUemal tarn ein teeife* SSSglein auf beu Saum, 
unb ba* 936glein warf iljm Ijctab, tea* e* (id) nut ioanfc^te. 

(f * begab (id) aber, ta^ bet ^onig ein iSefl anfiellte, ba* btei Xage banetn foOte, 
unb Wdju affc fd)6ncn 3ungftauen im tanbc cingelaben JDUtbcn, bamit (id) fein 
©ol)n cine SStaut au*fuc!)en m6d)te. Sie jlwi ©tieffcdmefletn, a(* fie bottcn, ia^ 
fie aaO) babei etfd)cincn foUtcn, Uiateu gutet Singe, tiefen «fd)enpttttel uub f(ita= 
d)en ; „tamm' un* bie .^aote, biltfie uji* bie ®d)ul)e uub mad)e un* bie ®d)nallen 
fVfi, toit geften jut {lodijeit auf be* .Sonig* ©(!)log." aftljenpnttel geljoit^te, loeinte 
abet, iocil e* and) getn jum Xanj mitgegangen loSt, unb bat bie Stiefinnttet, (ie 
mS4)te e* ibm cttouben. „!Su afcjienpnttct, Soil ©taub unb Sd)mu6," f))tad» (ie, 
„bu loia(i jiir .f)oc!)jeit uub ()a(i hine .Steibct ! rtittfi tanjcn unb bafi teiue ©d)nl)e !" 
'■iCU c* ttbct mit Sittcn anbiclt, fptad) fie enblid) : „ba Oabe id) bit cine ©tbuffet 
iinfen in bie a£fd)c gcfd)8ttet, unb loenn bu bie tinfen in jloei ©tunbcii loiebet ou*> 
gefcfen bafl, fo fcHfl bu mifgeben." Sa* a)!obd)en ging bntd) bie .gintcttbiit nact) 
bem ©atten unb ticf : „ibt jalimcn XSubd)cn, il)t iutteltaubtOen, att il)t 38gleiu 
untet bem .^immet, lommt unb Ijelft mit (cfen, 

bitgnten in* X8vfd)en, bie fc^Icc^ten in* St6))fd)cn." 

Sa tamcn jum ^Sc^cnfcnfict jioct toeifc Xmibd)cn Ijetcin unb bauad) bie Xuttel. 
t5ubd)en, unb enblic^ f(tn>ititen unb fd)w5tmten atte SSoglein untet bem .fiimmeC 
l)ctein unb (iefen fic^ urn bie 'il^iS)t nicbct. Hub bie Xaubc^cn nictten mit ben Mff' 
(^cn unb fingcn an vit, pit, pit pit, unb ia fingen bie ubtigen aut() an pif, pit, »)it, 
pit, unb lafen atle guteu .S5tn(ein in bie ©c^ifTei. SSie cine ©tunbe Return ioat. 
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waxtu fic fcl)oii fetttg lm^ flogeit attc ^»tc^er Ijiiitiiis. . S* 6racl)te bn^ a)lai)c^eii tie 
Edjfiffcl bet ©tiefmiittn- iiiib fcmte (Id) imb.glaiibfe, « biiifu mm mit aiif bie 
^Ooclijeit ge()eit. 'ilbet (te fpraci) : „iiein, '^(fcljciunittfl, bti fommfl bocO iiidpt mif, Jit 
Ijafl Eeine ^Ictbev iiiib taniijf mtS)t Mnjeii." 'iliii trf imit iDfinte, fpi-ad) (ie: „iiienit 
bti iniv jloei ©cljupdi BoR iiiifcu in cinev Stiiiibe at\i bee ifftljE rein lefen taniifj, 
fo fodff Sii mitgcl)«ii," imb biicjjte ! „ba«( tmin. cs j.i nimmevmedv." Sfliiii fdjuttete 
(ic jlsei ©djS||clii iiiifm in bic '-Jtfcljs; ot)ci' ba<( aRabeljsn giiig biittj) bit •Ointettl)Sr 
iiiu!) bem (Savtcn nub vief ! „il)c jaljmcu Xaubdjfn/ il)V Xiivtcltuiibcljeii; alt il;c 'Si^ 
(eiii iintcv bem •Jimmcl, tommt iinb l)clft iniv lefeii, 

bie gutcn tner X5pfc!)cii, bie fcljledjtcn in« ^v6()ft!)cn." 

Sa tditieii jiiin SSdjenfenffcr jmci loeipt xSnbcJen lutein, iinb b(iiicic(> bie Iiirtef. 
taiibc^cii, iinb enbli$ fc^lBltvtcn iinb fcljluovmtcii otie SSglcin iintcc bem ^imme( 
l)cvetn itnb liepcii (itj inn bie '^fcljc iiicbcv. llnb bie Xaiibcljen niiften rait iljren 
S?l)fc!)en imb ftngeii an iJtt, pit, pit, pit, iinb ba fingen bie fibvigcn autl) an pit, pit, 
pit, pit, unb (afcH atte giiten SSvnec in bie ©t|p*i(fe(ii. llnb el)e eine Ijaibc ©tunbe 
I'criim t»av, lenrcn |te f(4ion fevttg unb (logen attc iBiebec f)inati^. Sa bractte baS 
JDIiibcljcit bet ©tiefmuttev bie ®ci)5|feln, uni fi-eutc |7cti unb glaubte, nun buifte e* 
mit auf bie •5oc|)jeit geljen. ■•2(bcr |te fpvac^ t „cS l)ilft bit attea! nicljti*: bti tommfl 
iiidjt mit, bcnnbu Ijaff Eeine ^leibcv unb tannfj nicljt tanjeu; iBiv miiftcn uns bci> 
Iter ftljamen." Sarauf te()i:te (Te iljm ben SRucCcn ju unb giug mit iljven jioei (Icljeii 
XScljtevn fovt. 

'iili nun niemoub mcljt baljcim IBar, ging '^fe^enpnttet ju feinec 3Juttcc ©tab 
iintet ben ^afelbaura unb vicf : 

„S3aum(^en, ruttel bit^ unb fcljSttel bid), 
2Bivf ®olb unb Sitbec fiber miti)." 

S>a (Barf itjm bet S3og.cl ein golben unb (tlbcrn Steib Ijctuntev, unb mit ©eibe unb 
©ilbct ausge(ficEte gjantofcln. Sa jog e^ ba* ^teib on unb ging jtir -godjieit. 
©cine ©tt)lBe(letn abec unb bie ©ticfratittei- tannteu eS nidjt unb metnten, es mi'ifitc 
cine frcmbe ^SuigStccSltev fcin, fo fd)5n fat; c« in b«itt golbneu Slcibe nu*. Za 
•^fdjcuputtel badjtcu (te gar nicfrt unb glaubtcn, c* (age baljeim im ©cl)mu([. Sec 
^Snigsfoljn Urn tijm cntgcgcn, natjm c* bei ber -fjanb unb taujfe mit iljm. & 
iBCtltc aut!) mit fon(I niemanb tanjcn, alfo ba^ cr iljm bie .ganb nicl)t iDi lie(j, tinb 
iBcnn ciit anberer tnm, cS aiifiufcrbcrn, fprad) er : „bafi( i(l meine Xanjcrin." 

(£!? tanjte bi* cs( abenb war, tA iBotlte e* uacl) -fiaufe geljen. Scr ^5nig*foI)n 
abcr fprac^ : „i(!) gclie mit unb begleitc bid)," bcnn ct luctttc feljen, iBcm tAi 
fc^5ne aUSbt^en nngel)5rte. ©ie entlBiftl)te iljm abcr tinb fptaug in baSXaubcnljau*. 
9lun Soartctc bet ^Snigs^foljn bis bet SQatec fam unb fagte il)m, b««( frcmbe ffllab. 
ctien fct in ba* Xaubcitljau* gcfprungen. Sa bacljtc er : „foate c* ij(fd)enptitte[ 
fein 1." ttnb (te mugten iljin 'ilft unb ■f)actcn bvtngcn, bamit et ba* Xaubenljau* ent« 
jiBci fcljtagen tonute; abcr c* iBar niemanb barin. Unb at* fte in* -^au* tamcii, (ag 
•■itft!)enptittel iit fciiien fd)mufttgcn ^leibcru in bet '-JCfiie, uiib ein trfibc* Bettamp- 
t^en branntc im ©cljBtndein ; benn '^fdjenputtcl ioar gefdjiBinb an* bem Xauben. 
Ijaii* liiuten l)erabgcfptungcn unb iBar ju bem |)nfelbaumct)crt gelaufcn, ba Ijattc c* 
bie fc!)6nen ^Iciber au*get()att unb «uf* ©tab gelegt, unb ber Sbgcl Ijatte fie. iBicbcr 
37 
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ioeggenommcn, iinti ^allll Ijatts cS fufy in feiiiem gtnusii Sitttl^tn in 6i< KaiS)t jut 
afdjc gcfe^t. 

'^m anSevn Xag, o!s ^aS ge(f bm nciiem antiub, imS t>ie glKvn «nt> (Stieff(!)H)C< 
ffern i^)ic^er fott Wattn, ging ■^fdjenpiittel ju iem -{jafelbaum un6 fiicac^ : 

„!8aumd)en, luttet tttd) uni) fd^utrcl ^id;, 
SBirf (Sot» un6 ©ilbet fiber miit)." 

Satoatf bet aStigetcin iiocl)6iel(lo(jete«^Iei6 6ttab, «I* am sottgcn lag. \lati 
aU e4 mit biefcm £leibe auf ter .^oct^jeit etfi^ien, ctflaunte jet'etmann ubet fetne 
<3(ft5nl)cit. Set ^ontgsifoljn abet (jatte geloattet, bU c« tarn, nal;m e* g(eid) bei bet 
{)ant>, tinb tanjte nut iiKein mit il)m. 2Benn bie antern tamen iinb e^ auf orbec' 
ten, f))racl) cr : „»as tjl racine Xanjevin." 'ilU ti nun abenS ioar, monte cS fbtt, 
xinb Set S6nig«(fol)n ging il)m nacl> «n6 tooHtc feljcn, in iuelcSle* ^A\\i ti ging ; abet 
eS ft>tang i()m fort nnti in Sen ©arten l)tntet bcm S}ol\\4. Sarin )lan6 eiu fdjSnct 
gtcpct SSauin, on bciii Sie I)etrlt(t(lcn Sirnen Ijingcn ; auf ben Hettcrte ti beljcnb 
inie ein Sic^l;Stnc^en, unb bet SSuig^foOn Wufte nict^t, Wn ti Ijingetommeii tear. 
gt loartete abet bis( bet SBatet fain uiib frtacti jU il)m i ,Mi ftembe iWiibdjen i|l 
mit entli>ifc()t unb id; glaube, ti ifl auf ben SSirubaunt ger)>tuugen." Set SSatet 
ba(Stc; (jfoUte e« '<!tfc!)envuttc( fein]"unb (iep flc^ bie 'itft Ijoleu uub [)ieb inx 
Saunt urn, abet e^ it>at nieinanb batauf. ttub aU fte in bie £34e tamen, lag 
aft^envuttet ba in bet '^fdje, loie fon|l auc^, benn eS Wat auf bet onbcrn ©eite 6om 
aSaum Ijetabgefprungen, Ijatte bem Sogel auf bem .^afclbaumdjeu bie ft^Sncn ^lei' 
bet iviebet gebtat^t unb fein grane^ Sitteldjen angejogen. 

'ilxa btitten Xag, <xU bie gltcvn unb ©ct)h>c(letn fort iearcn, giug '•afdjcniJuttcl 
ipicber ju feinet Suttet ©tab unb fpratl) ju bcm SSaurat^en: 

„SBaum(tien, rfittet bid) unb ((^uttct bid), 
iJBirf ©olb uub ©ilbet ubet mit^." 

9lun warf iOm iet SBogef ein .Steib ftcrab, iai lear fo ptadjtig imb glanjcnb, iuie ti 
nod) ttm4 qeliabt Ijatte, unb bie 9>anti>(fe(ii loateu gnuj golbeu. 'Mi ti in bcm 
^(cib JU bet {loc^jeit tarn, Imiftcn fie ade ni^it, WAi |ie Vor ^erivuuberung fagcn 
foDten. Ser £Snig^foI;n taiijte ganj aOein mit iljm, unb toenn ti einet aufotbettc, 
f))tad) tt I „bas' iff mcine Xaujetin." 

Sflef ti nun abcnb luar, ipoHtc afcl)enjMitte( fott unb bet ^5ntg*fo()n looITte ti 
begleiten ; abtt ti entfptang il;m fo gefd)lDiub, bap et nid)t fblgen (ounte. Set 
£Sriig£fol)n l;atte abet eiue iifl gcbtauc^t uub l;atte bie ganje Xxtjfpt mit '^tij be> 
ffreidjcn U^tn, in luat, ali ti l)inabft>tang, ber liutc 9)antoffel iti auSbdjcu* 
l;angeu geblieben. Sen £onig<tfol)n bob il)n auf, unb cr tt>at tiein unb jierlid) unb 
ganj golbcn. 'Hm natl)(lcu OTctgen ging cr bamit jn bcm 3Hann uub fagte }u i()m, 
tcine anbete fcKte feinc ©cmaljlin toctben aU bie, an beren guf bicfet ^bcne 
©c^iil) yaftc. S)a fteutcn fid) bie beibcn ©(l)>t>cfietn, benn fte Ijatten fd)5ne guf e. 
S)ie nlte|}c ging mit bem @c^ui) iu bie hammer unb tvollte iljn anprobiren unb 
bie SOnttcr flanb babei. '.JCbcr fie tonutc mit bet gtofien gcljc ni(l)t Ijineintommcn, 
unb ber ©c^ul) war iljt ju tlcin ; ba tctd)tc iljt bie Mutter ein 0:Hc(fer unb fptad) : 
„l)au' bie gelje ab, luaitn bu Sonigin bi(l, fo brauc^ll bu nic^t mcljt ju guf jh 
gcl)en." ^»i 3)?ab(^en l)icb bie ^elje ab, jivangte ben gufi in beu @d)ul), betbip 
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ittt ©Comets imb ging t)cvau* jtim ^Siiigsfcfjit. Scr iwfjm |Ts a(tf fciiie SSroiit atif* 
5)fcr» uiiti titt mtt iljc fovt. ©is miifteii abit an im (SxaH Jjotbet, H fapcii bie 
jloei laubc^cii mif bcm -^ttrclbiiumtlpcii 11116 ttefcii : 

„tiiifc bt guif, tucte bt giict, aStiit i|? itn ©c^iict (©c^iil)) s 
ber ©djiict i(l jii tlehi, bie vedjte SSvaiit (tgt iiccb balKtm." 
33a btictte et aiif idrm gup imb fa(), loic ba« SBIut IjctduiJguott. gv tocnbctj fdii 
?>fcrb tim, brac^tc bie falft^c Stttitt loiebcr iiacl) ^aiis uiib fagtc, baS IbSvs iiit^t bie 
tec^te, bie aiibctt ©c^locficr fcKte ben ©djul; aiijte()cn. S* ging bicfe in bie ^«m. 
mer unb tain mit ben geljen gluctltdjin ben ©dpul), abet bie getfe iviat ju grcf. S)« 
reid)^e iljr bie aitutter cin OTcffei: unb fvnitl) s „I)au eiii Stuc! boii bev Serfs ttb ; 
luenn in ^onigin bif!, btaudjfj bu nic^t mcljr jti gnf jn geben." Sa« aUabtljcn 
Ijicb ein StScJ ben bet gerfc «b, jioungte ben giifi in ben ®c!)h(), bcrbip ien ©corner} 
«nb ging becanff jiim Scnig^fobn. Sa nal)m et (te a(g feine Sraut mif* ^Jfetb nnb 
ritt mit ibr fort. '^(S fte an bent ^afelbaumt^en bctbeiEamen, fafen bie jtoei 
Xtfubd^enbaraiifunb riefen: 

„ru(*e bi giicf, rutte bi gncf, SStut i|T im ©djucE ; 
bcr ©cbucf ifl JU tlein, bie rcibte SSraut fi^t npcl) babeim." 
(Sx blicEte nieber auf ibren guf unb fab/ loie barf ffllut auS bcm ©i^ub nwitt unb an 
ben loeipen ©ttiimnfen gang rctb beraufgcpiegcn ipar. Sa luenbete cr fein 95fevb 
unb bradjte bie falfclje Sraut ioieber natl) .jjauS. „Sa* i(l and) nidjt bie rcdjtc," 
fprac^ er, „babt ibr teine anbcvc Xotbtec V ((Wein," fagte bet OTann, „nur boit 
mcincr Detl^ovbcnen Srau if! nc4 ein Heine* bevbuttetes ■■i(fd)en))Httel ba, baa! tanii 
unmSgtiil) bie SStaut fein." Set .gSnigSfcbn fvtad), cc fcCIte e* betauffclpictcn, bie 
niiuttet abcr anttoortete ! „ac^ nein, barf i(! biel ju ftljmuftig, bai* baiffic^ nic^t 
feben (affen." (Jr locKte ei abet buvdjau* (jaben, unb atfcOenputtel muptc gerufeti 
Joetbcn. Sa it)ufc^ eef (tcl) et(J ^anie unb''i(nge(ttbt rein, ging bann bin unb ncigte 
fit!) bor bem .SSnigSfcbn, ber ibm ben gclbenen iStbub rcidjte. Sa jog cs ben linfeii 
guf auaf bem ftl)locrcn .pf'if'^"')/ fffttf >')» <"'f ben golbcnen ^pantofel nnb brutfte 
cin iBCnig, fo flanb ti barin, aU Wax' ex ibm angcgoffcn. Hub ali c* ba* ®e|Tt^t 
ctbob, ba cttaiinte cr e* loiebcr nnb fprac^ : „barf ifi bie retljte SStaiit!" Sic ©ticf= 
mutter unb bie bcibcn ©djloeflern crfcbrafcn unb sourbcn bleicl) bor '-ifcrgcr ; er abcr 
nabm •^ffdjenpHttcl auf* §3ferb unb titt mit ibm fort. 'HU |Ie an bem ^afclbaum. 
<^en botbeitamcn, riefen bie jlBct iecifien XaubtSjcu s 

„rutfc bi gucf, tuctc bi gucf, tein SSlut i(l iitt ©c^ucE ! 
bet ©cbuiE i(l nicljt ju tlein, bie tetS)te SSraut bie fTibrfcr (jeim." 
Itnb aU fie ba* gerufen batten, tamen |ic bcibc berabgeflogen unb fc6ten fid; bcm 
■^fcI;en))Httc( auf bie ©t^ultetn, cine rct^t*, bie anbere lint*, unb bliebcn ba (Jfteii. 

'41* bie -Jjodjjcit mit bcm .Konigsfobn foHtc gcbaltcn iuerben, tamen bie falft^cit ■ 
©cljlocflctn, iBoatcn ficb einfc(imeic!)eltt unb Ibeil an feinem ©luct ncbmen. ZU 
bie fflrautleute nun jtic ^irc^c gingen, ioat bie altcfle jur rct^ten, bie jSngfle jut lin> 
ten ©cite, ba jsictten bie Xaubcn einer jcben iai cine •■Jfuge an*; betnac^, at* (te 
beraH*gingen, ioar bie altcjle jur (iiiten unb bie jSngfle jut tedjten, ba yictten bie 
Xaubcn einer jebcn ba* anbere '.Jfugc au* i unb itiaven (te alfo fut ibre S8o*bcit unb 
galftbbeit mit iSliubljeit auf ibr tebtag gcfitaft. 

aSrubcrS. u. SB. ©rimra. 
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Abstract nouns, their terminations, 
82-88; their articles, 166. 

Accessory sentences, 318 ; substantive, 
890-392 ; adjective, 393-395; ad- 
verbial, 395 - 400. 

Accompanying circumstances of an 
action, 399, 383, 404, 405. 

According to, transl., 296. 

Accusative, governed by prepositions, 
299-302,307; governed by the pred- 
icate, 361-364; double, 363, 364, 
374, 375 ; with intransitives, 364 ; of 
measure, age, weight, distance, 364 ; 
of time, 379-382; with Icing affixed, 
382. 

Active, different in meaning in Germ, 
and Engl., 119, 330. 

Active verbs, which may be turned 
into passive, 331, 332. 

Addressing persons, 234. 

Adjectives, their declension, 211 --215, 
219 ; predicative and attributive, 211 ; 
used only as predicates, 215, 216; 
used only as attributes, 215, 216; 
indeclinable in et, 215; degrees of 
comparison, 219; not susceptible of 
degrees of comparison, 222, 225 ; not 
susceptible of superlative, 223 ; with 
irregular comparative and superla- 
tive, 224. 

Adverbial objects, 377 - 387 ; of locali- 
ty, 377-379; of time, 379-382; of 
mapner, 382 ; of cause, motive, 
means, purpose, 383-386; of effect, 
387 ; their arrangement with regard 
to accent, 388. 

Adverbs, 276-296; formed from ad- 
jectives (predic), 277 ; with licl) and 
■»in3#, 277, 278. — Of manner, 279; 
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those in en*, 280 ; irregular comparat. 
and superl., 280 ; by the prefix jii, 
280. — Of place, ()et, Ilin, 281, 282 ; 
of locality or repose, 283 ; of direc- 
tion, 284; of originating, 285. — Of 
time, 286 ; of causality, 288 ; of in- 
tensity and modality, 288, 289, 356. 
— Accent of adverbs, 289; peculiar- 
ities of their use, 289-296; fo-tuie, 
aU, cbenfc, antevi, jii, IDOljl, 289; 
ebi^n, ie^t, niiii/ nunmebr, ffttAit, gttn, 
ttebcr, am Itebften, ecfi, fc^cii, ^ann, 
290, 291 ; nod), t>ocl;, 291 ; and), jil, 
tenii, foiiff, 292 ; etwa, tl•3e^^, Sa, 
iitnn, iiemltd), t\)er, ii\iUnti)V, beimtie, 
fa(l, 293 ; gttv, fogau, rcdjt, 294 ; nuu 
blofi, latitcr, 294 ; ay, wie, glei^ 
295 ; cinmal, tmmer, immerbin, met' 
netlocgcn, fort, 296 ; mit, laiig, I)ili» 
lIlltlloic^er, je, jemal*, je nacljtem, 
296. — Used as predicates, 329. 

After, as a prepositiooi an adverb, and 
a conjunction, 311; as a preposition, 
298 _; as an adverb, 283-287; as a 
conjunction, 309, 311. 

All, transl., 271 (fte is aU epergy, all of 
us, 271). 

Am writing, transl., 350. 

Am going to, " 352. 

Anglicisms, with a, as a SchiUer, etc., 
167; with article omitted, as virtue 
is no illusion, 163 ; with adverbs of 
all kinds, 281 - 296 ; each, each other, 
every, 270 ; frst, 290 ; h» who, 250 ; 
his every cent, 270 ; / hope, 291 ; it- 
self, 236 ; like, 295 ; mine, thine, etc., 
238, 239 (a friend of mine, 240); nmcn 
the best, 276; Jia such thing, 245 ; nvw 
that, 397; numerals, 262-269,276; 
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one James Buchanan, 260 ; one says, 
people say, 257 ; pray, 292 ; some wine, 
255; I ha^esome,2b5, 2*13 1 -somebody, 
stmieihing, .256, 257 ; such, 2^4 ; such 
as, 245, 254 ; such with adject., 245 ; 
ftere is, there are, 286 ; the bearer of 
this, 244 ; then, 290, 292 ; very {the 
very best), 290 ; who, when elliptically 
used, 251. 

.idjioftefi'transl., 267. 

Answering to questions, 842. 

Any, anybody, anything, transl., 256, 
257, 269, 270, 273, 274. 

Apprehension expressed, 343. 

Apposition, 319, 366 ; when preceding 
its substantive, the appositive only is 
inflected, 357. 

Article, definite, declension of, 160 ; 
use of, 161 - 167 ; contracted with 
prepos., 161 ; with proper nouns, 164, 
165 ; after both and all, 163 ; serves 
for possess, pronoun, 240. — Indefi- 
nite, declension of, 161 ; use of, 161- 
167. 

Articles, their use with names of ma- 
terials, 168 ; with collectives, 166 ; 
with abstract nouns, 166. 

As, transl., 288-291, 377, 397 ; as much 
more, as many again, 275 ; inasmuch 
as, in asfo/r as, 398. 

At (prepos.), transl., 280, 281, 286 - 289, 
297, 301. 

Attributive group of th^ sentence, 326, 
^56 - 360. 

Jmributive adjective, 215, 216, 356, 357. 
" genitive, 367 ; is replaced 

by preposition, 357, 368. 

Auxiliary verb Ijabcn, conjug. 132 ; use 
of, 151, 152. 
" " (fill, conjug., 128; use 

of, 151, 152. 
" " omitted in poetry, 851 ; 

in the perfect passive, 351. 

Auxiliary verbs of mood, conjug., 149, 
150; not defective, as in Engl., 149; 
irregular partic, 160 ; infinitive omit- 
ted after them, 328 ; express possi- 
bility or necessity : tSniisii, 843 ; 
tuvfeit and inSgcit/ S43 ; miiffsn, lBi)l< 
(en, foUcii, 344; (afTen, 345; laf< 
fen, fcljen, l;5ven, Ijelfen, used thus, 
160. ^ 

Before, as a preposition, an adverb, 
and a conjunction, 311 ; as a preposi- 
tion, 301; as an adverb, 283-286, 
290 ; as a conjunction, 309, 311. 



Be sure, 292. 

Bath — and, transl., 27S, 313 ; both of 

TO, 275 ; both lliese, 275. 
But, transl., 313, 400. 

Came near (losing), 294. 

Can, could, traijsl., 343, 353. 

Cannot but, cannot help (doing), 343. 

Comparative proper, improper, and 
compound, 220. 

Comparison of adjectives,'219 - 224. 

Complements of comparative and su- 
perlative, 222, 223. 228. 

Composition, anomalous, of substan- 
• tive, 105. 

Compound words, formed, 90-105. 

Componnd substantives, formed, 91 ; 
gender, 90, 186 ; with ®iet, SDegicrSe, 
Siicbt, ".atf, .Suntie, 91; with Un=, 
Uf-, •ilni', •ilbtx-', after', grj., 2I!if=, 
93 ; their accent, 93; with XljeiC, 189; 
rOial and S«aljl, 175 ; dii, 177. 

Compound adjectives, with reic(), boIT, 
(CSV, losf, mapig, ni)t, Onltig, fectig, 
\m--, and otherwise, 94 ; their ac- 
cent, 94. 

Compound adverbs and prepositions,- 
95 ; their accent, 95, 

Compound verbs, their formation, 96 ; 
with nouns, 96, 157 ; wi.th adverbs 
and prepositions, 96 ; with insepara- 
ble prefixes, ge«, 96 ; with be, Ent=, 
97, 362 ; with enn)=, 98 ; K', 98 ; with 
SW', 98; with jev>, 99; with mi(i<, 

99, and their accent, 99, 169 ; with 
(ji>t(=, 99, and their accent, 99, 159 ; 
with h)iStr=, 99, and their accent, 99, 
159; with iBict>ei:=, 100, and their 
accent, 99, 159; with l)inter«, 100, 
and their accent, 99,159; with biml)', 

100, and their accent, 99, 159 ; witii 
Itm*, 100, and their accent, 99, 159 ; 
with tibct', 101, and their accent, 100, 
159 ; with Hntec", 102, and their ac- 
cent, 102, 159 ; with prepositions : 
with 'Ub; 103 ; with an«, 103 ; with 
auf=, 103 ; with aniS>, 104 ; with beiv 
104 ; with cin=, 104 ; with mit», 101 ; 
withnac^:', 104; with cl)=, 104; with 
t>ov«, 104; with jii', 105; with prepo- 
sitions and prefixes, 158. 

Componndsentences, 308-311 ; doubly 
compounded, 355 ; their construc- 
tion, 389-406. 

Condition, expressed, 310, 311 ; in- 
verted sentence (when ivcnil is omit- 
ted, 317), 848, 363. 
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Conditional mood, 848. 

Conjugation, ancient, 108 - 119, 125 - 
130, 133-160; modern, 108-125, 
131-133; of reflexive verbs, 154; 
of compound verbs, 155 -159*^ of 
verbs in eU\ and cni, 113 ; of auxil- 
iary verbs, 115, 128 - 135 ; of irregu- 
lar verbs, 148. 

Conjunctions, subordinating, 308 - 312 ; 
or substantive accessory sentence, 
308 ; of adjective accessory sentence, 
309 ; of adverbial accessoi'y sentence, 
309 ; of place, WO, and its compounds, 
309 ; of time, a(s, ba, iticnii, tvann, 
309; lOiiljrcnC, inbepit, intern, 309; 
foUiige a(*, 809; nacljtiem, 309; tt)e, 
bitct, 309 ; feit, feitScm, 309 ; bis, 
309 ; fol)i)lb, foiDtc, 309 ; of manner, 
ivit,aii, aU eb, ali t»enn, 309, 310; 
(fo ) til p, 309 ; of cause, li>ci(, brt, mm, 
juina!, trc^tiem, 310; of purpose, 
Sap, bamit, Aiif bflf, 310; of condi- 
tion, Winn, faffs, We, isofern, tosiin 
anberS, 310, 311 ; of concession, cb' 
glt'idp, cbfcl^cii, etc., wit — aiidj, etc., 
311. 

Conjunctions that are also adverbs : je, 
tA, buinit, inbem, inbc|7sn, nun, fo= 
Unge, fobalb, etc., 312. 

Conjunctions, co-ordinative, 312 - 314 ; 
genuine co-ordinative conjunctions, 
unb, ttbcr, bcnii, fcubccn, altein, eiit« 
rttbft, obct, namlicl;, 312 ; sometimes 
used thus : ttlfo, jmat, bccl), 312 ; 
copulative, adverstitive, concessive, 
and causative, 313. 

Consecutio tempoi-um, 354, 355. 

Construction of the sentence, 315-326, 
387. 388. 

Co-ordinate compound sentences, 400- 
402. 



Dative ease, governed by preposition, 
297, 298, 301, 302, 306, 307 ; by the 
predicate; 364-370 ; by intransitives, 
365 ; by impersonal verbs, 366 ; by 
verbs compounded with prefixes and 
prepositions, 367 ; by compound 
verbal expressions, 368 ; by adjec- 
tives, 368. 

Dative of interest or benefit, 370. 

Declension of adjectives, 210 - 213 ; 
of articles,. 160, 161 ; of substan- 
tives, 189 - 210 ; foreign, 202 ; proper 
nouns, 208 ; ancient, 191, 194-197 ; 
modern, 191 ; mixed, 193, 199, 201 ; 



its terminations omitted with numer- 
als, 208. 

Dependent sentences, 318 ; their place, 
324. 

Derivation of words, 76 (24 - 80). 

Derivatives, primary, 77 (28, 29) ; 
secondary, 79 (30-62); verbs, 79. 

Derivative substantives in ev, 80 ; in 
ling, 81 ; in in, 81 ; in d)eii and Icin, 
82 ; in t, (jcit and feit, 82 ; in fc!)aft 
and tl)um, 83; with prefix ©e>, 84; 
in nip, fal, fe(, 84 ; in ci, 85 ; in inig, 
85 ; in iiig, ig, rig, i((), idpt, iitl), «H), 
cnb, 86. 

Derivative adjectives in ig, 87 ; in ift^, 
87 ; in lid), 88 ; in cii, t)av,-fam, Ijaft, 
89. 

Diminutives are neuters, 166 ; pro- 
nouns refer bacli to them in the 
natural gender, 327. 

Double gender, 187. 

Double plural, 197, 201-203. 

Double nominative singular, 198. 

Either, transl., 275, 276. 

Elements of the simple sentence, 326 - 
330. 

Emphasis expressed by change of ac- 
cent, 289; change of construction, 
316, 318. 

Grf cannot be subject, wlien a personal 
or demonstr. pronoun is predic, it 
is /, 234 ; it is subject when a noun 
is pred., 234. 

Euphonic ctf, 236. 

Euphony, general laws in inflection, 
111, 112; requires tlie omission of e 
in verbs, 112 ; of e in nouns, 190 ; of e 
in adjectives, 214, 222; causes nouns 
to end in . cr, 196 ; in the degrees of 
compar. of adj., 222, 223, 228 ; in 
possess, pron., 238. 

j^'en, transl., 292. 

Ever, transl., 295, 296. 

Feminine monosyllables, list, 171 ; with 
prefixes, 172, 173 ; declension, 192. 

Feminines of several syllables with 
prefix (Sf, 178 ; in ti, 179 ; er, 181 ; 
c, 183 ; nip, 186 ; fal, 185. 

Foreign words, their gender, 186 ; de- 
clension, 202-204. 

Full of, transl., 357, 373. 

Future and past future tenses, their 
use, 351, 352; used for the Engl, 
present, 362. 
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Gender of snbstant., 167 - 189 ; of ani- 
mals, 168 ; of young animals, 169 ; 
names of things, determined by tiaeir 
class, 169-171; by tbieir terminal 
tion, 171-189; of seasons, months, 
and days, 169 ; of stones and moun- 
tains, 170 ; of raw materials, 170 ; of 
proper names, 170 ; double gender, 
187. 

Generic'names of animals, 168. 

Genitive case, declension, see Declen- 
eioa ; use, 356 - 360 ; crowding of 
genitives ia un-German, 359; gov- 
erned by reflexive verbs, 371 ; tran- 
sitive, 371; impersonal and intran- 
sitive, 372 ; governed by adjectives, 
372 ; of accompanying circumstan- 
ces, 383 ; of time, 379, 380. 

][f, conjunction, is expressed when con- 
ditional, 310, 311, 317, 348, 353, 398; 
interrogative, 342, 347, 390. 

Imperative, conjugation, see Conjuga- 
Hon; otherwise expressed, 346, 349. 

Imperfect tense, its use, 352, 353 ; ex- 
presses the contrary of reality, 352 ; 
English idioms not to be imitated, 
353 ; German idioms, 355. 

Impersonal verbs, 340, 341. 

In, transl., when adverb, 283, 286 ; 
when preposition, 302, 303. 

Indicative mood, its purport, 341, 346 ; 
used instead of the imperativCj 346. 

Indirect questions, 342 ; must be in the 
subjunctive, 347. 

Infinitive, dependent on auxiliary 
verbs, 149, 150 ; on those of mood 
(often omitted), 328 ; factitive ob- 
ject, 377 ; instead of sentences, 386 ; 
witliout Jll, 328, 403 ; with Jil, 403 ; 
English and German idioms, 403, 404. 

Interjections, 314. 

Intransitive verbs, 331 ; their passive, 
331, 332. 

Inversion of the sentence, 316, 317, 322. 

It, transl., 232, 236, 237. 

It is said, transl., 344. 

Just, transl., 289, 290, 295. 

Like to, transl., 290 ; IdffiCt like, 343; 
/ sliotild like, 343. 

Jlf-iy, might, transl., 343. 
Mixed deolens. of adject., 215 ; of 
subst., 193, 199, 201. 
" conjng. of verbs, 148. 



Modem declension of masculines, 192 ; 

a complete list of such, (127 b), 198. 

— Of feminines, 192, 193, 199. 
Moods, declens., see Verbs and Declem. ; 

us»of the moods, 341 - 349. 
Musti transl., 344, 853. 

N^ay, transl., 294. 

Necessity expressed: when enforced by 
law or nature, 344 ; by the will of 
another person, 344, 345. 

Neither, transl., 275, 276. 

Neuter monosyllables, hst of, 174 ; with 
prefixes, 175, 177. 

Neuters, not moulded for abstract no- 
tions, 177. — Of several syllables, in 
tf, 181 ; er, 182 ; tn, 183 ; f, 184 ; in 
t^cii, kin, fill, fcl, nif, tijum, idjt, 185. 

Never mind, 295. - 

No, no on^, nobody, not any, etc., transl., 
269. 

Not a single, trans!., 270. 

Now, transl., 290, 293 ; now thai, 397. 

Numerals, 260 - 276 J definite, 260- 269 ; 
•cardinal, 261 ; distributive, 263 ; ya^ 
riative and multiplicative, 264 ; till" 
ftt(!>, ciiijeln, jwiefad), lioi)))elt, 264 ; 
reiterative, 265; addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of, 
266 ; ordinal, 266 ; days, of the 
month, 267 ; ftlbanStr, etc., 267 ; dis- 
' tinctive, 267 ; fractional, 268 ; aiiStrt' 
()(llf>, 268 ; hours of the day, 269. — 
Indefinite, 269-276; tctit, 269; jt" 
bet, 270 ; atfcr, 271 ; ade, at an end, 
272; aHeScm, 272; maiicfjre, 272; 
eimger,272; MH>aS,272; eiiiige— «ii« 
bere, 273 ; biel, (Benig, meljrere, 274 ; 
bctbe, 275. — Which cannot be used 
as predicates, 328. 

Objective group of the sentence, 326, 
360 - 377 ; its construction, 315 - 326, 
387, 388. 

Objects, the sufiering, expressed by ac- 
cus., 360 - 364 ; the personal, by dat., 
364 - 37b ; the genitive, by gen., 371- 
374 ; the factitive, bf aocus. or nom. 
or prepos., 374, 377. 

Odd, (30 and odd,) transl., 226. 

Of, transl., 297, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360. 

One, after Engl, adjectives and adj. 
pronouns, not translated, 228. 

Only, transl., 294. 

Optative sentences, inverted constr., 
316. 

Or, or ebe, transl., 289, 292. 
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Oratio oUiqua, 346, 347, 356. 
Ought to, expressed, 344. 

Participles, present, used as adjectives, 
only predicatively, 217 ; past, must 
not be formed of neuter verbs, 218 ; 
past and present, susceptible of de- 
grees of comparison, £25, 227 ; past, 
of which no verb exists, 227 ; past, 
idiomatism.in tievlorcii geljeii, 377 ; in- 
stead of whole sentences, 388, 387 ; 
proper rather to high style, 404 - 406 ; 
idioms in English and German, 406, 
407 ; incorrect, except in comical 
language, 407. 

Parts of speech, 71 (1-23). 

Passive voice of verbs, its purport, 119 
conjugated, 119 - 125, 331, 332; when 
preferred, 332. 

Perfect tense, its use and purport, 350, 
351, 355 ; used instead of the Engl, 
imperfect, 351 ; of the passive, omits 
the auxiliary verb tvcrben, 351. 

Perhaps, transl., 292, 293. 

Pluperfect, its use, 354, 355. 

Plural, declens., see Declension. — In 
English, when not in German, 330 ; 
in German, when not in English, 330. 

Possibility expressed, 343 - 345. 

Predicate, what person of the verb, 329 ; 
what words may be so, 327, 328 ; is 
in singular (when in Engl, in plural), 
329. 

Predicative form of adjectives, 211 j'in 
compar., 221; and superl., 229 j is 
adverbially used, 230. 

Predicative group of the sentence, 326. 

Prepositions, with dative alone: an*, 
297, (in compounds, 104,) 374, 378, 
384, 385 ; aiifict, 297 ; bet, 298, (in 
compounds, 104,) 328, 878, 381, 383; 
bimieil, 299, 381 ; mtt, 298, (in com- 
pounds, 104,) 374, 382, (superfluous, 
382,) 384 ; liacj), 298, (in compounds, 
104,) 373, 382-385; ntbfl, 298,299; 
fammt, 299; fcit, 299; 6011, 299, 328, 
373, 374, 382-384; Jll, 298, (in com- 
pounds, 105,) 328, 874, 375, 379, 381, 
384, 385. — With accusative alone: 
im^, 299, (in compounds, 100,) 384,- 
385; fur, 299, 373, 376, 384, 385; 
gcgcit, i»ii>cr, 300 ; oljiie, 299, 328, 380, 
382, (superfluously, 382); inn, 300, 
(in compounds, 100,) 373, 374, 379, 
380. — With dative and accusative: 
flit, 301, (in compounds, 103,) 372, 
373, 378, 380, 385; Bttf, 301, (in com- 



pounds, 103,) 372-374, 378, 381- 
883 ; (jiiitcr, 302, (in compounds, 
100); ill, 302, (Bill, 104,) 328, 373, 
376, 378, 381 - 383 ; nebeit, 302 ; abtt, 
301, (in compounds, 101,) 373, 380, 
382; illitcr, 301, (in compounds, 102,) 
380,383; Uov, 301, 373, 379,381,384, 
385; Jluifdjeii, 302. — With genitive: 
fiatt (aiiflatt), aiiffevljall), iiinsrliadi, 
(381,) clictlMlb, iiutctbaK), Meffeit!;, 
jjiifcitef, iMlbcv, tocgeii, tcaft, bcimSgf, 
taut, langef, troft, uiigcatlitet, iiiiiDett, 
unferii, um — iDttrcn, bcrmitttlfl (mit= 
tc(si), iwlirciiti, jtifolge, 303-305,384 
- 386. — Spurious prepositions, with 
dative: n'\<l}fi, gtmS^, gegciifibet, jii> 
iviitsct, 306,^384, 385;^ with accusa- 
tive :^ abwhtg, aiif^iiSrtS, liiiUuatt*, 
IjcvlBnrt*, entlaug, Ijiniiuf, ()inab, l)iil« 
uiuev, biif (881, 882), foiibctj 306. — 
Joined to adverbs, 307 ; used as prcr 
dicates, 329. 

Present tense, its use and purport, 349, 
850 J instead of the Enghsh perfect, 
350. 

Principal sentences, construction of, 
316-318. 

Pronouns, division of, 234. — Personal, 
231 ; their third person singular must 
be referred to the gramm. gender, 
232 ; to the natural, 232 ; for genitive 
and dative, beffen, bent, itxen used, 
233; contracted with prepos. into 
adverbs, 233; reflexive, 235; recip- 
rocal, 236. — Possessive, 237 ; pre- 
dicative and attributive form, 287, 
238; definite -article serves instead, 
240 ; used substantively, 240. — De- 
monstrative, 240 - 246 ; contracted 
with prepos. into adverbs, 243 ; when 
not, 243 ; express the Engl, the former 
-r-the latter, 244; the neuter is sub- 
ject with predicates of all genders 
and numbers, 244 ; berfclbe used in- 
stead of personal pronoun, 245 ; bcv" 
jenige, with following genitive, 246. — 
Interrogative, 247 - 249 ; contracted 
with prepos. into adverbs, 247 ; lua* 
laiifcnb, 248; WAi, instead of !»«■= 
nim, 248. — Relative and correlative, 
249 ; fo used instead, 250; he who, 
that which, 260 ; IDaS and todi^eef, 
iDarf and bas?, used interchangeably, 
251 ; must always talce the first 
place, 253 ; is omitted in German 
only in one case, 258 ; demonstr. cor- 
relativWomitted, 254; when not omit- 
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ted, 254 ; contracted with prepos. 
into adverbs, 254 j whosoever, 264 ; 
iBElt^er, some, 255. — Indefinite, 255 
-200 ; 3eSermann, 256 ; Remans, 
267; SJlicmaiib, iiit^tS, 257; miin,267; 
cttoa^, 258; irgcii», 259; (rincc, Sei- 
ner, 259; aUcS, 260. 
Proper nouns, declension, 208 5' gender, 
197 -i99, 202 - 204. 

Questions, direct, invert the construc- 
tion, 316 ; not inverted, 318 ; wiliout 
transl. to do, 342 ; indirect, 342, 349. 

Quotations, in inverted construction, 
817. 

Bather, 293. 

Reflexive pronouns, 235, 236. 

Keflexive verbs, classification, 333 ; list 
of the proper and idiomatic reflex- 
ives most in use, 835 - 839 ; list of re- 
flexives improper, 889, 340. 

Relative and correlative pronouns, 249 - 
265 J sentences, 389-406, 392, 398. 

Self, to be translated, 235, 236, 359. 

Separable prepositions of compound 
verbs, 96 - 102 j not separable, 108 - 
105, 155-158. 

Should, expressed, 118, 344. 

@ic|; bcftnten, used with adverbs, as a 
copula, instead of fein, 328. 

Sincef as an adverb, a preposition, or 
conjunction, 311 ; as an adverb, 286, 
287; as a preposition, 299; as a con- 
junction, 309. 

So answers to eS as an object or predi- 
cate, 284. 

So — as to, expressed, 396, 404. 

So much better, so much the belter, 275. 

@tel;eii, used with prepositions, as a 
coj>ula, instead of fein, 328. 

Subj uncti ve mood, its purport, 346, 347 ; 
used interchangeably with the con- 
ditional, 348, 349 ; with the indica- 
tive, 347 ; used in indignant ques- 
tions, 849 ; imperfect, 353 ; of mogen, 
tSnnen, SSrfeii/ has another force, 
365. 



Substantives, used only in plural, 207; 
in singular, 204 ; in English only in 
plural, 207 ; in genitive as predicates, 
328. 

Such, which, 264. 

Superlative degree of adjectives, 222 ; 
absolute, 222 ; relative, 223 ; predica- 
tive form, 228. 

Tenses of the verb, 107 ; their purport, 
349-356. 

That, conjunction, expr., 890, 391, 896 
-399. 

The — the, with comparatives, 222, 396. 

Then, transl., 290, 292. 

To, translated, 281, 282, 284-287, 289; 
when a prepos. j 297 - 300, 357. 

Too, transl., 288, 289, 396. 

Transitive verbs, may be turned into 
the passive voice, 331, 332 ; not so 
often as in English, 382 ; become in- 
transitive by assuming the reflexive 
form, 333 ; classification, 361 ; cau- 
satives and a list of them, 361 ; with 
the prefix be, 362, "364 ; with the 
prefixes, i)«cc|p«, iim-, u()Cr<, lintct=, 
i)intec=, 863. 

Umlaut in verbs of ancient form, 136 ; 
in the snbj. imperf., 125, 138, 139, 
142, 146, 147 ; in the second and third 
pers. sing, pres., 188, 139, 142, 145 - 
147; in'substantives, in the plural, 
194 - 202 ; in the comparison of ad- 
jectives, 220. 

Verbals, two participles and two infini- 
tives, 107. 

Verbs, division of, 106; their number 
of moods, 107; of tenses, 107 ; of per- 
sons, 107 ; their conjugation, 108- 
159 ; of the ancient conjugation, 108 ; 
of the modern, 108; irregular, 148. 

WiU, would, expressed, 118, 344, 852, 

353. 
Wishes, expressed, 316, 343, 347. 

Yet, transl., 291. 



THE END. 
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Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes, Vocabulary, References 
to Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and Extracts 
from Doderlein's Latin Synonymes. (/n Press.) 

DODERLEIN'S LATIN SYNONYMES. 12mo. . •; .1.00 

DOUAI'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 12mo 1.25 

GRIMM'S HOUSEHOLD STORIES, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and References to Douai's German Grammar, (/n Preparation.) 

CHAMPLIN'S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. . .80 

TOWER'S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 18mo. . . .25 

TOWER'S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR. I2mo. . . .40 

TOWEL'S GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION. 12mo. . .50 

Hanaford and Payson's Series of Book-Keeping. 

SINGLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Common School Edition. .40 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. High School Edition. . .75 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY. Academic Edition. . 1.50 

PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER'S COPY-BOOKS, 

Twelve Numbers, each Number 10 

Copies of the above books will be sent for examination to Professors and 
Teachers upon receipt, by the Publishers, of two thirds of the prices an- 
nexed. 

Complete Catalogues of the publications of C , N,, L. & Co. will be 
sent to any address upon application. 
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